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323a. HELLANIKOS OF LESBOS 


INTRODUCTION 


I) See also Klio 9, 1909, p. 87 f. 2) Beloch Gr. G. #II-1 p. 252 f.; Wilamowitz 
‘Die griech. Heldensage I’ Sb. Berlin 1925 = Kl. Schr. V 2 p. 63 f.; Geffcken 
Griech. Literaturgesch. I, 1926, p. 286 ff. (Anm. p. 257 ff.); W. Schmid Gesch. d. 
griech. Lit. I 2, 1934, p. 680 ff.; L. Pearson Early Ionian Historians, 1939, p. 152 ff. 
(quoted as Pearson !); The Local Historians o] Attica, 1942, p. τ ff. (= Pearson 2); 
see also the short article by V. Costanzi in Enciclop. Ital. 13, 1932, p. 827 ff. 3) 
This appears necessary because Schmid /.c. p. 681; 690 ff. does no justice at all 
to the importance of the historian, and in comparing him with Herodotos and Thu- 
kydides takes into account only the negative side. Macan in CAH V, 1927, p. 398 
(who had no reason for treating H. in detail) also gives the impression of not ap- 
preciating his value; certainly H. is more than one of the many 'Logographoi'. 
More to the point is Geffcken /.c. p. 286 f. 4) About Hekataios see RE VII, 
1912, col. 2667 ff.; F Gr Hist 1; about Pherekydes, the first Athenian prosewriter, 
see Mnemosyne S. III vol. 13, 1947, p. 13 ff. 5) Like the ten books of Pherekydes. 
These titles are all of later origin (as proved by F Gr Hist 1 F 1), and one must 
not translate ‘Iotopia. by ‘Inquiries’ as J. B. Bury does CAH IV, 1928, p. 518. 6) 
Jacoby ‘Ueber die Entwicklung der griech. Historiographie' Kio 9, 1909, p. 80 ff.; 
‘Griechische Geschichtschreibung' Die Antike 2, 1926, p. 1 ff. 7) Kho l.c. p. 88 
n. 4. The first (?) representative of the new species, Dionysios of Miletos, seems 
to have published earlier than Herodotos. Ephoros also took the Λυδιακά of 
Xanthos (70 F 180) to be earlier. 8) The abundance of titles can be diminished 
only slightly (if at all) as Wilamowitz, Schmid and Pearson have acknowledged. 
The special paper is as characteristic of Hellanikos as it is of his contemporaries, 
the sophists; it signifies the beginning of learned (antiquarian) historical writing. 9) 
F Gr Hist 4 F 1-31. 10) Pearson (! p. 157; ? p. 8) has overlooked all earlier 
evidence of the use made of Hellanikos: Amelesagoras (our T 7), Dieuchidas (no. 
485) and Diodoros (372 F 39). As to Thukydides, 1, 97 comes less into the question 
than the Archaeology, which would be inconceivable without the previous work 
of Hellanikos (see n. 41; 72; on F 29). Ephoros manifestly considered his universal 
history of the historical time as a continuation of, and contrast to, the mytho- 
graphical books of H. (E. Schwartz RE VI col. 12 f.; Jacoby RE VIII col. 149, 
50 ff.). That he ‘ErAdvixov ἐν τοῖς πλείστοις ψευδόμενον ἀπεδείκνυσεν is firstly 
exaggerated (see e.g. on F 24 n. 27; F 28 n. 8); secondly the assertion is evidence 
for, not against, intensive use of the predecessor whose work he continues (see 
F Gr Hist II C p. 25, 35 f; 31, 9£). The relations existing between Herodotos 
and Hekataios are repeated in this case. From the fourth century we further 
adduce Andron of Halikarnassos (F Gr Hist 10) and Asklepiades of Tragilos (ib. 12). 
That is a sufficient foundation for the above contention. The influence of (Phere- 
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kydes and) H. on the design of the Cycle was very important: they gave the prose 
paraphrase of heroic myth. I do not think that Wilamowitz Sb. Berl. 1925 = KI. 
Schr. V 2 p. 54 ff. gives H. his due. Of course one must not simply equate the 
Βιβλιοθήκη of Ps. Apollodoros with H., one has to look at the design: the influence 
of his great pedigrees is clearly to be recognized in it. 11) FGr Hist 4 F 53-65. 
Ἴνδικά are uncertain and Qowouwx& improbable (ibid. I p. 445, 35 f.). The col- 
lections Κτίσεις ἐθνῶν καὶ πόλεων, Περὶ ἐθνῶν or ᾿Εθνῶν ὀνομασίαι, and Βαρβαρικὰ 
νόμιμα (4 F 66-73), which at least partly make use of the Ethnographies for a 
sort of work which is distinctly more antiquarian, learned, sophistic, or whatever 
one may call it, and less historical in the proper sense of the word, may represent 
a last phase in H.’s literary activity (see notes 39; 66). 12) Each of these works 
comprised two volumes, and Wilamowitz Kl. Schr. V p. 63 n. 1 identifies. them. 
I am not sure that he is right; see on F Gr Hist 4 F 32-35. 13) F Gr Hist 4 F 32-52. 
Here one may add the Χίου κτίσις 4 F 71, though the Κτίσεις are a special εἶδος, 
a rebirth in changed form of a poetical one, which was wide-spread in the fifth 
century and continued to live. 14) Infra p. 11 ff. 15) Infra p. 9, 15 ff. 
16) Θουκυδίδης .... ξυνέγραψε τὸν πόλεμον κτλ. As to the terminology cf. Klio 
Lc. p» 96 n. 1. 17) It is fairly certain that the book was read in Athens in 426 
B.C.: RE Suppl. II col. 229 ff. 18) F Gy Hist 4 F 74-84; infra p. 4, 25 ff. 19) 
Text p. 5, 12 ff. 20) H. is throughout called ὁ Λέσβιος, but we have no reason to 
doubt the Μιτυληναῖος of the Vita (T 1). Wilamowitz Herm. 11, 1876, p. 294 refers 
to the Mitylenean woman Hellanis an incident of 428/7 B.C. (Agathias A. P. 
7, 614, certainly drawn from local tradition), though of course we cannot prove 
that she belonged to the family of Hellanikos. His son Skamon wrote Ilepi Λέσβου 
in the fourth century (no. 476; RE III A col. 437). 21) T 1; Apollodoros 244 
F 7. 22) It is conceivable that his son Skamon (n. 20) or Damastes (see infra) 
wrote on his life. But it is more likely that the information goes back to a local 
antiquarian of the Hellenistic period earlier than Apollodoros (n. 21). It was such 
a man who stated that Herodotos, who called himself Θούριος in the title of his 
work, had actually been born in Halikarnassos (RE Suppl. II col. 205 ff.). The 
information must not be connected with the fact that in 428/7 Mitylene lost her 
continental possessions (as is done by Schmid /.c. p. 681). When H. died about 
thirty years later political conditions were completely different (about H.'s political 
attitude at that time see infra p. 20, 14 ff.). About the status of Perperene in 400 B.C. 
we have no particular information (Ruge RE XIX col 890); concerning 
the Περαία of Lesbos see Buerchner RE XII col. 2130, 49 ff. (unsatisfactory). 23) 
The Suda (T 1) supplies a father Σκάμων (abridged form of Σκαμανδρώνυμος; see 
Bechtel-Fick Die griech. Personennamen p. 251) as an inference from the name of 
the son who may have called himself Xxéuwv “EAAavixov in the title of his local 
book. We have not the least certainty of the inference being correct (as Schmid 
assumes /.c. p. 680 n. 8); on the contrary, greater probability attaches to the 
name ᾿Ανδρομένης which is not inferred (᾿ Ἀριστομένης may be a corruption of it). 
Possibly local investigation established the name (n. 22; again the Vita of Herodotos 
supplies a parallel: RE Suppl. II col. 216 ff.), for the family continued to exist 
in Lesbos (n. 20). It is not altogether impossible that the Λεσβιακά for instance 
bore the name of 'E»A&wxog ᾿Ανδρομένους and that another biographer found 
this out, thus rendering superfluous the inference from the name of the son, but 
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it is not very likely: it hardly was the earliest book of Hellanikos, nor was it local 
history in the sense of Charon's Ὧροι Λαμψακηνῶν, from which the name of his 
father Pythokles could be inferred. 24) Ion's ᾿Εἰπιδημίαι are illuminating 
in this respect as in others. 25) The Vitae of Thukydides (Wilamowitz Herm. 
12) and Herodotos (Jacoby RE Suppl. II col. 213 ff.) are sufficient proof. For 
Thukydides the documentary date of his being strategos in 424/3 B.C. existed; 
it is moreover confirmed by himself (4, 104, 4). Still Apollodoros (244 F 7) deter- 
mined his f/orwit not according to that date but according to the opening year 
of his work, at 432/1 B.C. He obviously did so because of Thukydides' second 
piece of evidence about himself 5, 26, 5 ἐπεβίων δὲ διὰ παντὸς αὐτοῦ αἰσθανόμενος 
τῆι ἡλικίαι. He presumably thus dated him some years too early. This 
should be kept in mind when considering his statement about H. 26) The 
comic poets were not interested in a person so inconspicuous as H. Of course 
matters were quite different in the case of Gorgias who came to Athens as an 
ambassador in 427/6 B.C. (Vorsokr. 82 [76] A 4). Their mentions yield little chrono- 
logically, and Thukydides (3, 86, 3) did not find himself obliged to cite the man 
to whom he was so greatly indebted for his style. The dispute about the dating of 
Gorgias is well-known (Ph. U. 16, p. 261 ff.; on F Gr Hist 244 F 33). 27)T 1. 28) 
That is the meaning of “Exatatw. ἐπέβαλε; and Dionysios also makes this the 
relation between the two. The alteration of γεγονότι to γεγονώς is necessary 
because nobody has dated the floruit of Hekataios as late as 480/79 B.C. It is not 
a corruption but a confusion, for which the Suda must be blamed. 29) See 
on Lr: 30) Infra p. 5, 12 ff. Even if one accepts the high age of 85 years the 
time of his life lies between 495/4 (496/5) and 411/o (412/1) B.C. The Euripides 
Vita has moved the birth fifteen years later (not because of the A/7his but because 
of the name; see p. 4, Io ff), and the Suda combines the two statements by 


the words χατὰ «X [Περσικὰ ἢ μικρῶι πρόσεθεν». 308) T 2b. 31) See also 
n. 66. 32) videtur Τὸ 5 may also mean φαίνεται; the same is found in the 
discussion of the year of the death of Empedokles FGr Hist 244 F 32. 33) 


Of course Thuk. 1, 97 (T 8) does not prove that H. was dead when Thukydides 
criticized him. 34) Kretzschmer Grviech. Vaseninschr. 1894 p. 184. 35) 
For according to correct etymology Ἑλλάνικος is the ‘victor over Greeks’, 'qui- 
cumque in Hellenicis ludis vicit’ (Wilamowitz Comm. gramm. IV p. 12 n. 1; 
W. Schulze Qwaest. epic. p. 427 n. 3). But Greek fathers may not always have 
etymologized correctly, any more than Greek scholars who have in fact inter- 
preted the name as the 'Hellenic victor'. We cannot interpret with certainty the 
name of the Delphic hero Sy/L? 636 (‘qui Graecis victoriam praebere videtur' 
Dittenberger); one of the suitors of Penelope bears the same name (Bibl. Epit. 
Tio) 36) T 4. Ruehl Rh. Mus. 61, 1906, p. 476 has rightly rejected the 
alteration to καθ᾽ Ἡλλάνικον. Even if xai 'EXA&wxov is an interpolation it 
represents a tradition. 37) Schmid 1.0. p. 680 n. ro. 38) Thus earlier 
general opinion (since Dahlmann Forschungen II 1 p. 124 f.) approximately dated 
the life of H., until Wilamowitz Herm. 11, 1876, p. 291 broke with it and laid 
the foundation for the present view: 'tenemus Hellanicum aequalem fere Thucy- 
didis fuisse, nati aliquot annis ante 454'; and 'Herodotus locuples testis est ineunte 
bello Peloponnesiaco Hellanici scripta edita nondum fuisse’. 39) Thus one 
had best formulate, in view, among other things, of the generally accepted opinion, 
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in order to set forth distinctly the only certain and positive fact. I must explain 
why I am emphasizing the uncertainty even more than I did in RE VIII col. 
100, 23 ff. and F Gr Hist I p. 430, 32 ff. We are not in a position to determine the 
beginning of H.’s writing even conjecturally. In the RE I have assumed c. 
440 B.C. as terminus post, but it is possible that it was earlier (not however before 
450 B.C.). The difficulties are the following: (1) we cannot date any of his works, 
with the exception of the two mentioned above, with certainty, absolutely or 
relatively; (2) although it is almost certain that Herodotos did not use any of 
the works of his (probably younger) contemporary it is uncertain whether one 
may draw inferences from this fact in regard to the publication of H.’s earlier 
works (see n. 66). The danger now exists that H. is too much conceived only as 
the ‘contemporary of Thukydides’, his ample literary activity thus being con- 
tracted into too short a space of time. I leave undiscussed here the Νόμιμα, pub- 
lished later than c. 426 B.C., perhaps even considerably later, for Damastes is 
used in them, whose time I cannot determine more accurately than I did in F Gr Hist 
I p. 475, 29 ff. It is possible that H.’s activity as to works of compilation like the 
Νόμιμα extended down into the opening fourth century. They form a separate 
group and one cannot fail to recognize their practical purpose (RE VIII col. 136, 
TOME): 40) See F Gr Hist 4F 83 and Thuk. 2, 80. 41) The dating by 
priestesses of Hera was never used in practice but only in literature. Wherever 
it occurs we can state the influence of H.: Thukydides obviously consulted the 
book, which had been published recently, as he did the Aithis in 1, 97. The 'Archae- 
ology' shows him to have had it in his 'reference library' (to use a modern term), 
but as early as in 5, 25 he merely cites the archon and the ephor. The particularly 
remarkable feature in 2, 2 is the occurrence of the literary date in the first place: 
we probably are justified in deducting from this fact the year of the publication 
of the Chronicle; the priestess may even be a subsequent addition, as is the criticism 
of H. in I, 97 (see p. 5, 35 ff.). Personally I am inclined to assume that the date 
in 2, 2 not only stood in the original manuscript but even was among the original 
notes Thukydides made, ἀρξάμενος εὐθὺς καθισταμένου (scil. τοῦ πολέμου), that 
is before he began to doubt that the attack on Plataiai was the beginning 
of the war (see n. 143), and of course long before he recognized that the αἰτίαι 
xai προφάσεις were not a sufficient explanation for the Twenty-seven years’ 
War. 42) 4, 133, 2-3. 43) Onthe time of Thuk. 5, 20 see p. 19, 23; On 5, 25 n. 41. 
The assumption that the ἱέρειαι was published later than 421 B.C. would accord 
with the possibility of H. having used in it the Σικελικά of Antiochos of Syracuse 
(no. 555; cf. RE VIII col. 106, 60 ff.), which appeared in (or not much later 
than) 424 B.C. 44) Sturz wrote Καλλίμαχος, Diels Θεόπομπος ἐν “EAAnvixoic; 
Wilamowitz Herm. 11, 1876, p. 291 ff. contradicted at once. Lipsius’ insertion 
of «καὶ Φιλόχορος» before διεξιών in F 25 (accepted by Rutherford) is possible 
though it makes the order of the words constrained; it does not alter anything 
in the use made above of the two fragments, for it is purely arbitrary to relate 
the quotation from H. to an enfranchisement of the slaves who fought at Salamis. 
We do not know of an enfranchisement in 480/79 B.C. nor is it probable that the 
scholiast would have mentioned it here. The contents and the form of the frag- 
ment preclude the grammarian Hellanikos (Gudeman RE VIII col. 153 no. 8) 
who gave lectures on Herodotos (Schol. Soph. Phil. 201): for historical facts the 
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scholia quote historians, not grammarians. 45) Von Gutschmid KI. Schr. 
IV p. 319; Lehmann-Haupt Klio 6, 1906, p- 127 ff.; id. in Gercke-Norden Einl. 
3. d. Altertumswiss. III, 1912, p. 86 f. Publication of the Atthis in the closing 
years of the fifth century disposes, of course, of the suggestion made by Pearson 2 
p. 7 that *Hellanikos was invited to Athens by Perikles and engaged to write the 
history of the Athenians'. 46) 5, 26. 47) In this one point I agree with 
Ziegler Rh. Mus. 78, 1929, p. 66 n. 2 against the hasty conclusion of e.g. Wilamowitz 
Sb. Berl. 1919 p. 943 that the whole chapter was written after 404 B.C. But I 
regard as absurd Ziegler's theory about the six great digressions (1, 1-21; 89-118; 
126-138; 2, 96-101; 6, 1-5; 54-59) being fragments of a universal history planned 
before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, which induced Thukydides to take 
a new departure. I have not the least doubt that the digression 6, 1-5 cannot be 
separated from the plan of writing about the Sicilian expedition, and that the 
three great digressions in the first book are later additions to his manuscript of 
the Nikias War and were conceived when the conviction became established in 
Thukydides’ mind not only that the Peloponnesian War was a Twenty-Seven 
Years' War, but that it was the culminating crisis in the history of the Greek 
people, the main trend of which in the opinion of the later Thukydides is the 
development of naval power. I even think it possible (cp. n. 48; 72; RE VIII 
col. 142, 25 ff.; Atthis p. 152 ff) that one of these great digressions owes its origin 
to Thukydides' disagreement with the new book which was the first to take as its 
theme the history of Athens. This would certainly furnish the easiest explanation 
for the coexistence of the short criticism of popular opinion in r, 20, 2 and the 
detailed treatment of the end of the tyrannis in 6, 54-59: Thukydides found out 
from the ᾿Αττικὴ Evyypapn that it was not only ᾿Αθηναίων τὸ πλῆθος which 
needed correction, but that neither of ἄλλοι nor the Athenians themselves knew 
περὶ τοῦ γενομένου ἀχριβὲς οὐδέν (6, 54, I). 48) The term Μηδικά apparently 
only covers the Xerxes War, or at the utmost the period between Kyros and 
480/79 B.C., certainly not the Athenian offensive from 478/7 till the peace of 
Kallias. Τοῖς πρὸ ἐμοῦ ἅπασιν seems to indicate a bevy of historians, and if we 
think of Dionysios of Miletos, of Charon (see Stud. It. N. S. 15, 1938, p. 212 f.), 
of H.'s genealogical works and perhaps others, the writer may well have meant 
to convey that impression. But as he speaks of 'E)Xnwx& (incidentally coining 
this term as a sort of title) I have not much doubt that (here as in 1, 22, 1 and 
in I, I, 3 where we have the similar distinction between τὰ πρὸ αὐτῶν and τὰ ἔτι 
παλαίτερα) he thinks principally of Herodotos and Hekataios, the former being 
the main author for αὐτὰ τὰ Μηδικά and the latter for τὰ πρὸ τῶν Μηδικῶν ᾿Ἑλληνικά. 
For Thukydides the ‘mythical’ period is not mythical, though its history is perhaps 
more difficult to reconstruct. There is no hard and fast borderline between the two 
periods, nothing resembling the distinction which Herodotos makes between 
the προτέρη and the ἀνθρωπηίη γενεὴ (3, 122, 2; Cp. n. 50). Thukydides sees the 
history of the Greek people as a continuous development from Deukalion to his 
own time, punctuated by the great Panhellenic wars. Like Hellanikos, and partly 
drawing his material from this author’s books, particularly from the ἹἹέρειαι, 
he bridged as far as was possible and necessary the gap between the Trojan War 
and the war which he is going to describe. In his first phase he had set out to 
describe a war which was ‘greater’ than the war described by Herodotos, doing so 
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because it is ‘greater’ (see 1, 23 not unjustly regarded as a ‘rhetorical’ σύγκρισις 
to be compared with Hdt. 7, 19 ff.). He now writes as the historical thinker he had 
become in his exile. As to the historical facts, their selection and treatment, 
he is much.nearer to Hellanikos than to Herodotos; as a historical thinker we 
have to link him with both, even if he is far superior to the former and very 
different from the latter. 49) See Stud. It. di fil. class. N. S. 15, 1938, p. 207 fl.; 
F Gv Hist 262. Neither the Αἰολικά nor the Λεσβιακά of Hellanikos was a 'chron- 
nicle’: RE VIII col. 133, 57 ff. 50) Though he had a touch of doubt as to the 
historical character of this period which seems to have been absent from the 
work of the Milesian. 51) 3, 122, 2. There is a subtle but unmistakeable 
difference between Herodotos and Thukydides 1,4 ( cp. n. 48) in their treatment 
of Minos. Aristotle Pol. 2, 7, 2 conforms to Thukydides, and I have no doubt that 
such was also the view-point of Hellanikos. 52) ml Ch 5. 53), See p. 2, τ fi. 
54) (Ch. Thukyd. £,3;9. 55) See n. 72. 56) Opp. 159 f. 57) It is 
probable that the quotation of Hekataios in 6, 137, 1 refers to the Periodos. About 
the use Herodotos made of this work, and the historical element in it see RE VII 
col. 2676 ff. I have grave doubts about the view-point of Heidel 'Hecataeus and 
the Egyptian priests in Herodotus, Book II’ (Memoirs of the Americ. Acad. of 
Arts & Sciences 18, 2, 1935), which I cannot discuss here. . 58) As I have argued 
in RE Suppl. II col. 341 ff. I do not think that De Sanctis (Riv. di Fil. N. Se 
1926, p. 289 f£), Pohlenz (Herodot 1937), and others succeeded in refuting an 
argumentation founded on the very words of Herodotos and the structure of 
his whole work as well as of its several parts. But it does not matter here. For 
a short criticism of De Sanctis and Pohlenz see Stud. It. N. S. 15, 1938, p. 233 f.; 
I do not think it necessary to waste time over the revenant from Kirchhoff's age 
J. E. Powell's ‘The History of Herodotos', Cambridge Class. Studies 4, 1939. 59) 
p. 2, 8 iif. 60) RE VIII col. 106, 37 ff. Perhaps one should make an exception 
for the coast of Asia Minor and Egypt (cp. p. 9, 17 ff.). The special book entitled 
Ἢ sig "Ἄμμωνος ἀνάβασις would favour this assumption, but its genuineness 
was doubted (F Gr Hist 4 F 56). 61) As an ancient geographer (Agathem. 
Geogr. Inf. 1, 1, following evidently Eratosthenes' sketch of the history of geog- 
raphy) has it: 'EnA&wxoc ὁ Λέσβιος, ἀνὴρ πολυίστωρ, ἀπλάστως (ie. without 
a map) παρέδωκε τὴν ἱστορίαν. But in the scanty remains of this sketch the 
name of Herodotos is also missing from the enumeration of the πρῶτοι θαρρή- 
σαντες Yeoypapınng ἅψασθαι and their earliest successors. 62) Klio 9, 1909, 
p. 91 ff.; RE Suppl. II col. 330 ff. 63) See above n. 7. 64) F Gr Hist 4 F 
32-65; 66-73. 65) Of course, he did not, and could not, devote a whole book 
to each section. He chose the most important barbarian peoples with which the 
Greeks had had relations partly from remote times. It is significant that he dealt 
with the Aeolians in two works one of which treated Lesbos alone (see RE VIII 
col. 133, 57 ff). About the Greek districts with which he probably dealt in the 
same manner see below. 66) I am afraid that I cannot say much more on 
this point than I gave in RE VIII col. 109, 51 ff. The one testimony we have 
(Porphyry in Euseb. PE 10, 3 = F Gy Hist 4 F 72), coming from the books about 
literary κλοπή, declares the Νόμιμα βαρβαρικά to have been a compilation 
from Herodotos and Hellanikos’ own disciple Damastes. We have no reason to 
doubt the considered opinion of third century scholars, which is in substantial 
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agreement with facts in the few cases where we are able to compare fragments of 
Hellanikos with Herodotos. An important point (never adequately appreciated), 
besides the putting of the younger Damastes alongside of Herodotos among the 
sources of Hellanikos, is that this opinion contradicts that of the literary historians 
and chronographers who regard Hellanikos as older than Herodotos. We must 
infer that both, Herodotos and Damastes, were quoted (perhaps polemically) in 
the Nomima. This book was probably a late compilation (see n. 39) not on the same 
level as the Ethnographies, which were probably published before the appearance 
of Herodotos’ work. In their remains we find considerable discrepancies with the 
facts recorded by Herodotos. This admits of the explanation that such discre- 
pancies were preferably quoted by later writers; but it cannot be used as a foun- 
dation for a belief that H. used Herodotos in compiling his Ethnographies. On 
the other hand, there is no evidence at all for Herodotos’ making use of H.’s books; 
nor is it probable from general considerations: as far as we can see he did not read 
the genealogical books of H.; he usually seems to refer to the poets and Hekataios. 
He has no dates for, and almost no knowledge of, the dark centuries (this is not 
surprising, as the Ἱέρειαι was published after 421 B.C.); and he certainly had 
no need to draw upon later Ethnographies for countries which he had visited 
himself. We may state that Herodotos, who uses few written sources, probably 
paid no attention at all to Hellanikos. Against Aly’s inconclusive re-opening of the 
case (GG Nachr. 1925, p. 108 ff.; Philol. 85, 1929, p. 498 f.; Suppl. 21, 3, 1929, 
Ῥ. 119 ff.) it is sufficient to quote Heidel /./. p. 118 n. 2: ‘many of his statements are 
unsupported by evidence and are in themselves higly improbable’. On the other 
hand, I find no confirmation of the opinion of Geffcken /./. p. 288 that it was 
Hellanikos’ intention ‘Herodot durch seine arbeitsweise zu überholen’. If my 
conjectural reconstruction of H.’s literary activity is in its main lines acceptable, 
the assumption of a conscious tendency in H. to correct and outdo Herodotos is 
wrong. The majority of H.’s books were already published when the work of 
Herodotos appeared. Both writers worked partly in the same field and at the same 
time, in so far as Herodotos gave lectures about the results of his earlier journeys 
and investigations, while H. published books upon similar themes. It was the 
time when Herodotos lived in Thurioi and H. at home. Probably they did not 
come into literary contact at all; there is no relation between H. and Herodotos 
similar to that of Thukydides to both of them. 67) RE Suppl. II col. 247 ff. 
The former term 460 B.C. is perhaps some years too early (col. 277, 55 ff.; see 
also Schmid 1.1. p. 558 ff.). 68) See n. 60. 69) I, 53) ch. 3,122. 70) 
[ext7p. ὁ; 12 1t. 71) RE VIII col. 144 ft. 72) About H. as one of the 
sources of Thukydides in his Archaeology see U. Koehler Comment. Mommsen, 
1877, p. 370 ff.; Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II, 1893, p. 19 ‘wir sind nun wohl ziemlich 
alle der ansicht, dass Thukydides ihm die ansätze der böotischen und herakli- 
dischen wanderung entlehnt hat’; Ed. Meyer GdA II, 1893, ὃ 8A. The use made 
by Thukydides is not confined to the ἹἹέρειαι and is not made only in the Archaeol- 
ogy. Though we cannot prove anything, H. comes naturally to one’s mind when 
we read Thuk. 2, 15; 2, 29, 3 (see on F 7); 5, 26 (see below n. 147); 6, 1-5 and 
6, 54-59 (above n.n. 47/8). There may be other passages. Of course, Thukydides 
nowhere transcribes H. — πρόσεστι δέ τι αὐτοῖσι καὶ τῆς ἐμῆς ὄψιος or, in 
this case, there is always the historical standpoint οἱ Thukydides himself, his 
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valuation of the tradition, and his judgment. Nor can we draw a hard and fast 
line between the use of H.’s books on the one hand, and (on the other) alteration, 
enlargement, criticism of the facts he gave: 1, 1, 3 may well be a criticism of H. 
who gave definite years for all events from the earliest times (see e.g. below p. 
14, 26 ff.); there may be other criticisms both in the Archaeology and out of it 
(I, 101, 2? see on F 30) which escape us. Nor do I think with Geffcken Gr. L. I A 
p. 258 n. 219 that Thukydides was indebted to H. for individual phrases such 
as ἀνεξεύρετος ἀριθμός (3, 87, 3; cp. F Gr Hist 4 F 194). 73) See p. 9, 4 Ἢ. 
74) See Atthis, 1949, p. 176 ff. 75) From Sparta H. got the list of the Kapveo- 
νῖκαι, but the fact that he did not write a book about Sparta almost proves that 
he did not visit the city himself. This need not have been his fault; τῆς πολιτείας 
τὸ κρυπτὸν which hampered Thukydides (5, 68, 2; 74, 3) may have become more 
pronounced since Herodotos visited Sparta. But there may be another explanation; 
see n. 165. 76) RE VIII col. 106, 50 ff.; Pearson? p. 6. About Herodotos see 
RE Suppl. II col. 242, 8 ff. (cp. 226, 10 ff.; 278, 4 ff. I do not think it necessary 
to polemize against Powell 1.1. p. 31). The objection of Schmid 1.1. p. 680 n. 1 is 
hardly tenable in the face of what Plato (Hipp. mai. 285) makes Hippias say about 
the subjects of his lectures: if he lectured in Sparta περὶ τῶν γενῶν τῶν τε ἡρώων 
xal τῶν ἀνθρώπων καὶ τῶν οἰκιστῶν .... καὶ συλλήβδην πάσης τῆς ἀρχαιολογίας, 
this is just what the books of H. (not only the earlier ones) contained. The Spartans 
enjoyed these lectures, and we have no reason to assume that the Argives or the 
Thebans did not. In Athens the public was responsive to other subjects too, but 
everybody liked, of course, to hear about the antiquities of their own town — 
otherwise, the great quantity of Horoi and other chronicles would not have been 
written. History and Geography belonged to the educational curriculum of the 
sophists. It is prejudice that assumes H.’s books to have been ‘dry’, and the 
distinction between ‘lecture tours’ and ‘journeys for research’ is artificial and 
even somewhat anachronistic; the latter were rare even in Hellenistic times. 77) 
What that meant for Athens where we have the material for comparisons has been 
discussed Atthis ch. III. For Thebes and Argos, where we have some knowledge 
of the local historians, the material is lacking with regard to H. 78) Text 
10% Sy Lia, 79) see Text p.15. 7 ff. 80) Aristotle almost certainly used it 
(in the ᾿Ιθακησίων πολιτεία ; see on F 24 n. 6); also Duris. Aly (Philol. Suppl. 
21, 3, 1929, p. 89 n. 92a) proposes to find H. in Plato's Menexenos, in Lysias, 
and in Isokrates (see on F 18-19, n. 7), not in Demosthenes 59, 94-103. He did 
not prove his thesis. 81) F 35> cp. on? ENS 82) T 7. See Introduction to 
Amelesagoras (no. 330). 83) F 5b. 84) F 2 and 13 are typical cases. 85) 
F 5; (to); 13. 86) F 8; 24. Occasionally Athenian clans may have been men- 
tioned in the genealogical books, as possibly the Philaidai ἐν τῆι ἐπιγραφομένηι 
᾿Ασωπίδι (Marcellin. Vit. Thukyd. 2-4 — F Gr Hist 4 F 22), 87,7 3;6;9. 88) 
F 14-18; cp. F 19-21. 89) We cannot take up here the question of the second 
part of Plutarch’s Theseus (ch. 24-35; see on Philochoros F 14-19). But the 
political view-point with its inherent anachronisms shows a great resemblance 
to the Τρωικά of H. as characterized in RE VIII col. 119, 19 ff. Itis the same view- 
point that we find in Thukyd. 2, ı 5. I submit that not only did the three best- 
known Atthidographers share it, but that it was introduced by H. 90) We 
must be grateful to him that in the one case in which he gives the name of a pre- 
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decessor he also departed from the usual vagueness of fifth and fourth century 
authors in quoting predecessors and contemporaries if they are not poets (see 
e.g. Herodt. 6, 137, 2 “Exatatog ἐν τοῖς λόγοις; Hippias F Gr Hist 6 F 4, perhaps 
from the preface of the Συναγωγή, who enumerates the four great poets by name, 
but lumps all prose-writers under the heading ἐν συγγραφαῖς. For a similar 
practice of the Hellenistic scholars see the Introduction to Istros). Else, I am sure, 
some clever man would have raised one of those unnecessary problems so dear 
to the heart of scholars (because they can be argued pro et contra for ever and 
ever) and argued for the Ἱέρειαι which admittedly dealt with the Peloponnesian 
War and consequently with the Pentekontaetia too. How easy then to explain 
the criticism βραχέως and even the οὐκ ἀκριβὲς τοῖς χρόνοις! And how it would 
help to prop up the arbitrary treatment of F 25-26! As it is, Thukydides added 
the title in spite of the shortness of the additional note, because it was the latest 
book of H.s which had just come to his notice. 91) Harpokration (F 2; 3; 
5-9; II); Synagoge (F 4); Africanus (F ro). There is no variant. See Aithis p. 
79 ft. Ὁ2) 568 Ῥ: 5, 1211. 93) The average size of the prose-book is 2000 
lines, according to computations made by Birt Das antike Buchwesen, 1882, p. 
307 ff. But the size varies considerably between 1100 and 5200 lines. The normal 
length of the line is 16 syllables: H. Schoene Rh. Mus. 52, 1897, p. 135; Deich- 
graeber 1δά. 87, 1938, p. 3 n. 5; see also Weinberger RE IIIA, 1927, col. 2487 ff. 94) 
mE VIII col. 141, 43 ff.; F Gr Hist I p. 448, 43; Atthis p. 111 ff. 95) As sug- 
gested by Niese Herm 23, 1888, p. 82 f. His construction fails because of F 6 ac- 
cording to which the reform of Kleisthenes occurred in the second book. 96) 
323 F 6; 324 F 33. Nobody now believes in the twelve books of Kleidemos, but 
in the case of Androtion the error is still creating a divergence of opinion about 
the structure of his work. 97) See ps εἴ.» ἢ: 98) Thus far I agree with 
Schwartz Das Geschichtswerk des Thukydides 1919 p. 163 ‘die getadelte kürze hat 
also wohl nur darin bestanden dass nur einzelne ereignisse, abgerissen und un- 
verbunden, in das schema der eponymenliste eingetragen waren’. I even admit 
that ‘Thukydides setzte eine geschlossene darstellung an die stelle, die sich zwar 
von jeder, in einem exkurs ungehörigen ausführlichkeit frei hielt, aber doch einen 
fortlaufenden zusammenhang zwischen den wichtigsten momenten der attischen 
machtentwicklung herstellte’. We cannot therefore infer with any assurance from 
the first criticism on H. that Thukydides intended to write at greater length about 
this period, though I find it hard to believe that Thukydides would have left his 
narrativesuch as wenow read it. In any case, Schwartz has not succeeded in making 
intelligible the second (and main) criticism which concerns the chronology of this 
period; see below p. 16, 26 ff. 99) See Atthis p. 111 ff. 1ı00)Fı. ı1o1)F2.. 102) 
See on F 3-4. 103) See on F 5-6. 104) There is nothing about Solon and 
little about the tyrants (F 9?). That may be merely accidental, but I am not sure 
that itis. H. may have dealt with the period from Solon to Kleisthenes as ‘shortly’ 
is with the Pentekontaetia; I think that mutatis mutandis we may conceive H. as 
having treated the Pentekontaetia of the sixth century (561/o-511/o B.C.) in the 
same way as that of the fifth: he furnished a series of notes not connected with 
sach other and, though fuller than those of the Parian Marble, otherwise similar; 
whereas Herodotos gave a continuous narrative set in the general historical devel- 
)pment (see Atthis p. 152 ff.; 220 ff.). It is perfectly correct to compare with 
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Thukydides' second reason for inserting the digression 1, 97 ff., Herodotos' con- 
necting remarks τούτων δὴ τῶν ἐθνέων τὸ μὲν ᾿Αττυκὸν κατεχόμενόν τε xal διεσ- 
πασμένον ἐπυνθάνετο ὁ Κροῖσος ὑπὸ Πεισιστράτου τοῦ Ἱπποκράτεος. τοῦτον τὸν 
χρόνον τυραννεύοντος ᾿Αθηναίων (I, 59, I; CP. D 56, 1-2) and ἀπελαυνόμενος δὲ ὁ 
»Αρίσταγόρης ἐκ τῆς Σπάρτης ἤιε ἐς τὰς ᾿Αθήνας γενομένας τυράννων ὧδε 
ἐλευθέρας (5, 55); cf. ᾿Αθῆναι, ἐοῦσαι καὶ πρὶν μεγάλαι, τότε ἀπαλλαχθεῖσαι τυράννων 
ἐγένοντο μέζονες (5, 66, 1). 105) Preller and his followers thought that the 
second book contained ‘pagorum Atticorum antiquitates’; Pearson? p. 20; 
24 concludes from the evidence of the fragments and the analogy of the later 
Atthides that ‘Hellanicus evaded the difficulty by substituting religious and 
topographical discussion for historical narrative’. The assumption of a topo- 
graphical or an antiquarian book in a chronicle is extremely improbable, though 
perhaps not impossible, and there is no necessity for it if the Atthis had only two 
volumes./Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I p. 284, starting from the absence of antiquarian 
fragments, remains in the negative: ‘eine erläuterung attischer institutionen, 
religiöser sowohl wie politischer, fehlt so gut wie ganz’, and ‘auf keinen fall ist 
Hellanikos derjenige gewesen der an Solons gesetzgebung eine darstellung der 
πάτριος πολιτεία anknüpfte'. But I think that he is right in not drawing infe- 
rences (as e.g. Pearson? p. 20 ff. does); for the knowledge of, or the speculation 
about, ancient institutions and cults is exactly what we should expect the later 
(Athenian) Atthidographers to have added as their main contribution from their 
more intimate knowledge. It would not contradict this assumption if H. gave more 
about some demes and other localities than the later Atthidographers; but F 5 
and 13 are a somewhat weak foundation for supposing that he did. The difficulty 
of the dark centuries was the same for all Atthides, and the evidence as to how 
e.g. Androtion or Philochoros coped with it is not widely different from the evidence 
for H.s treatment of this period. There is the same gap in our knowledge so that 
we should have to assume topographical or antiquarian books for the other Atthi- 
dographers if for H. But why were these books not quoted? The explanation, in 
fact, explains nothing. From the evidence at our disposal we can draw only one 
inference, viz. that all Atthides contained long stretches which consisted more or 
less exclusively in the enumeration of the eponyms. I am quite prepared to be- 
lieve that (see p. 16, 26 ff). τοῦ) To emphasize the beginning of a new portion 
in the narrative was necessary in a time which did not know of a division into 
books. It is sufficient to point to Herodotos; but Thukydides 5, 25-26 with the 
repetition of the author’s name is particularly instructive: he distinguishes clearly 
the two parts of his work which fourth century writers would have called ouv- 
τάξεις.. These συντάξεις were too long for a Hellenistic book and had to be 
divided again into separate rolls: we know of two divisions of the whole work, one | 
into 8, one into 13 books. We may safely infer something similar for e.g. Heka- 
taios’ Periodos (RE VII col. 2672, 60 ff.) or the Persika of Dionysios of Miletos 
(Studi It. N. S. 15, 1938, p. 236f.). 107) The relation between the two periods | 
is the same in the “Ἱέρειαι: F Gr Hist I p. 454, 43 ff. 108) Above p. 5,| 
Τ2 ἢ; 109) Meritt Hesperia 8, 1939, p. 59 ff.; Atthis p. 171 ff. It was a costly | 
and well-written monument which, as the preserved piece gives the archons for | 
528/7-522/1, without doubt contained the whole archon list. We have to leave | 
open the question whether it was meant for practical use, but we cannot very well 
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doubt that it was meant to be continued by annual additions of new names. — 110) 
But I wonder what Pearson! p. 224 (speaking about the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies means when he states ‘evidently no records were kept in Athens, and 
Hellanicus had no documents to which he could refer to verify the dates of events'. 
III) Ph. U. 16, 1902, p. 165; Klio 2, 1902, p. 409 n. 3; Atthis p. 346 n. 22. The 
doubters either rely on some corrupt numbers in the Mss. (as e.g. Aristot. ’Adr. 
I4, I) or bring in the question of authenticity of the first part of the list between 
Kreon and Solon. 112) Though the Argolika too may have been cast in the 
form of a chronicle. As we have only one fragment (F Gr Hist 4 F 36) we cannot 
decide the question. 113) Atthis p. 86 ff. 114) See Introduction to Klei- 
demos. II5) See n. 74. 116) F Gv Hist 4 F 79b. We find the same manner 
of dating in Thukydides 2, 2, where the names of the eponyms follow the interval 
between the event to be dated and the epochal event of the τριακοντούτεις 
σπονδαί. ii) Roce Οὐ ἘΠ 22: 118) The list was not yet publicly exhibited 
when Herodotos first visited Athens. I have not much doubt that he could have 
got it if it had interested him. It did not, as we infer from the two isolated datings 
by a Samian ‘king’ (3, 59, 4) and an Athenian archon (8, 51, I). He was content 
for Greece with a chronology of the heroic age and for the barbarians with lists of 
kings. This is just the difference between him and H. (above p. 9, 15 ff.). The 
opinion of Pearson? p. 20 that ‘a mere list of archons’ names would be of little 
help to H.’ is rather curious. 119) There is a clear difference between the 
Athenian king list and the lists of the Heraklid kings in Sparta. The Spartan 
lists give (or claim to give—but there is no reasonable doubt that, apart from the 
first name and a few later additions, the claim is well-founded) the pedigrees of 
two families with a common ancestor who represents a later stage in the devel- 
opment of the list from, say, the eighth century. Kings of these families succeed 
each other, and they are still reigning in Sparta in the fifth century B.C. The 
case is far otherwise with the Athenian kings, though the literary sources arrange 
them, as far as possible, in the form of two families succeeding each other (see 
F 23). The earlier kings, about whom we can judge with greater assurance, are 
almost without exception individual beings of different origin, and even in their 
late literary arrangement the series is continually broken by revolutions or other 
events which bring a new family (or rather a single person) to the throne. There 
is no material change in the post-Trojan period. The literary tradition notes the 
beginning of a second kingly family some fifty years after the Trojan War and 
hands down a list beginning with Medon, the son of Kodros, whose members are 
called ἄρχοντες διὰ βίου. There isa first difficulty concerning the position of Medon’s 
father and grandfather, who are already kings (see Toepffer AG p. 225 ff.). There 
is a second: though we hear of an Athenian clan Μεδοντίδαι (F 23 n. 70), whose 
members certainly claimed lineal descent from Medon, we do not know their real 
pedigree; the list of the ἄρχοντες διὰ βίου is certainly not the pedigree of a clan; 
it contains e.g. the name of Megakles and ends with an Alkmeon both of whom 
apparently belong to the clan of the Alkmeonidai. The second king Akastos is 
at the same time the first ἄρχων διὰ βίου; in fact, the list (if regarded as a pe- 
digree) breaks down in its very beginnings. We must infer that not even the Atthi- 
dographers supposed the list to be a real pedigree, or Athenian kingship to be 
hereditary, or else (to regard the matter from another angle) that they knew the 
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pedigree to be an artificial one. Further we see that there was no connexion be- 
tween the list and historical times: the list broke off somewhere in the dark cen- 
turies. Eratosthenes knew very well why he chose the Spartan and not the Athenian 
list for the purpose of dating events between the migrations and the beginnings 
of the less uncertain Oriental lists (Lydian and Persian kings). 120) I do not 
believe that he did: see on Philochoros F 92. 121) The inference from F 22 
(from the Ἱέρειαι; but see also on F 23 from the Aithis) that H.s Athenian list 
had only nine names between Kekrops and Demophon (Kirchhoff Herm. 8, 1872, 
p. 190) is not quite certain. We may take it that he put the first action before 
the Areopagos in the reign of Kekrops, and the Orestes case in the reign of De- 
mophon. But we cannot say with absolute assurance that he had a list at all: in 
the fragment from the ‘Iepeinı he does not give one name of a king, but only 
intervals in generations, and the intervals are round numbers: three yeveat, that 
is most probably a hundred years (see Hdt. 2, 142), between each action, and 
nine yeveat — 300 years for the whole period from the beginning of Kekrops to 
the sack of Troy (or a little later). It is not very probable that either Hekataios 
or Pherekydes gave a list of the Athenian kings, though at least the latter must 
have mentioned some of them. Herodotos knows as kings Kekrops and Erechtheus 
(8, 44), Pandion and Aigeus (1, 173, 3), who all were eponyms of Kleisthenian 
phylai; he further mentions Theseus (9, 73, 2) without expressly calling him a 
king, and he must have known Menestheus (7, 161, 3). One would like to infer 
from 8, 44 that he did not know of king Kranaos, and general considerations 
make it improbable that he knew king Amphiktyon, while it is doubtful whether 
he distinguished between Erechtheus and Erichthonios. That gives us five (or with 
Menestheus six, or at the utmost seven) pre-Trojan kings. But the inference that 
ıt was H. who constructed the nine-kings’ list remains doubtful because Herodotos. 
nowhere gives the whole list (there was no reason for him to enumerate all kings), 
but only mentions particular kings when occasion offered. All we can say is this: 
if H. had already a list of pre-Trojan kings of Athens when he composed the 
Ἱέρειαι, it contained only (eight or rather) nine names from Kekrops to Mene- 
stheus: for in computations a king’s name means a generation, or rather, three 
generations mean three kings, regardless of the length of each reign in the list. 
Therefore he did not yet reckon with Kekrops II and Pandion II, whom all pre- 
served lists from the Parian Marble onward added between Erechtheus and 
Aigeus. Consequently in these lists the interval between Kekrops’ first year and 
the end of the Trojan war is raised to about 370 years (see Klio 2, 1902, p. 422 ff.). 
The usual hypothesis (upheld recently by Pearson! p. 213 ff.; *p. 12) seems probable, 
that it was again H. who in the Aithis intercalated a tenth and an eleventh king 
because the nine-kings-list proved too short in view of certain general synchro- 
nisms, but it is not at all certain. The decision depends on F 23: if it comes from 
the Atthis (and this seems more probable than the Δευκαλιωνεία) H. had here 
also a list of nine kings; for Medon stands in the thirteenth generation after Deu- 
kalion, who for the Atthidographers is the contemporary of Kekrops (Jacoby 
Das Marmor Parium, 1904, p. 31), while the Parian Marble has an interval of 
500 years (= 15 generations). It may well be (see Das Marm. Par. p. 57) ff. that 
it was not H. but Andron (F Gr Hist 10) who in the Συγγένειαι put the finishing 
touch to the list of Athenian kings by adding two names in its second part. His 
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authority was great, perhaps great enough to impose his list on all his successors. 
There is no variant in our tradition, but (on the other hand) we know next to no- 
thing of the lists of the several Atthidographers; even that of Philochoros is an 
almost unknown quantity. I do not think that Ledl (Studien zur älteren athen. 
Verfassungsgeschichte, 1914, p. 107 ff.; 123 ff.), though he brings forward some 
ingenious arguments, has proved his thesis that the list of H. represents the third 
stage in the development of the Athenian pedigree of the Erechthid kings and that 
it contained the same names as the list of the Parian Marble minus Kranaos and 
Amphiktyon. 122) See F 18; 19. In the ἹἹέρειαι he dated by the years of 
each priestess already for the mythical time (p. 15, 14 ff.). We do not know whether 
he was given the names together with the list, or whether he made inventions for 
the earlier time. In the Attic list of the Parian Marble the use made of round 
numbers is to be observed: the kings I, 3, and 7 reign for Io, 40, or 50 years; the 
eighth 25 years. The terms assigned to the remaining kings look as if round numbers 
had been slightly altered on purpose: Kranaos (no. 2) has 9 years, Aigeus, Theseus, 
Menestheus (no. 9-11) have respectively 48, 29, 22. The total number of 373 and 
the interval between Kekrops and the last year of the kings (899 years) give the 
same impression (Cp. Ed. Schwartz Königslisten, 1894, p. 94 ff.). But none of 
these numbers can be traced back to H. with certainty, and we are quite unable 
to calculate an absolute date for any event in the first book, even if we may be- 
lieve that H. introduced the fundamental synchronism Fall of Troy — Menestheus' 
last year (see on F 20/1). For (1) it is not absolutely certain whether the pre- 
Trojan list contained 9 or r1 kings, 300 or 370 years; (2) it is possible (though 
improbable) that olr, ı = 776/5 was a fundamental date for H. (the Parian 
Marble does not even enter the establishment of the Olympian games); (3) we 
have no absolute dates for the system in the Ἱέρειαι either. For the Aithis the 
second fundamental date presumably was the year of Kreon 683/2 B.C. Thence 
back to the first year of Kekrops the Parian Marble makes the round number of 
900 years, but the intervals between Kreon and Troy (526 years) and between 
Kreon and the Ionian migration (394 or 404 years) are not round numbers. 123) 
It has often been remarked that the first ἄρχων διὰ βίου Medon bears a descriptive 
name (this does not mean that H. invented him, or that he is invented at all; 
the case is exactly like that of the first ἄρχων ἐνιαύσιος Kreon), and that Akastos 
occurred in an early official oath —— Aristot. Am. 3, 3. The variant in this 
passage does not affect the king-list, but the question whether with Kodros the 
government by kings ceased to exist, ie. it concerns the interpretation of the 
document; from F 23 it appears that H. answered the question in the negative. 
Some of the others are certainly representatives of great clans (in whose history 
H. was interested: F 8; 24; cf. F 3?); perhaps all were of this kind (and also the 
δεκαετεῖς; n. 124) and were invented as such. Even after Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. 
II p. 126 ff. and 1,64] 1.0. p. 218 ff. the question deserves a new treatment which 
might yield something about the time and the mode of these inventions. But this 
is not the place to attempt writing that historical part which was to follow the 
treatment of the tradition in K/io 2, 1902, p. 406 ff. About the two years' reign 
of the last ἄρχων διὰ βίου (Alkmeon) see 7b. p. 415 ff. 124) I have argued in 
Klio 2 p. 434 that as late an author as Eratosthenes made alterations in the last 
part of the list between Aischylos and Kreon; whether by abbreviating the reign 
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of Alkmeon (who in our lists, as the last ἄρχων διὰ βίου reigned only two years), 
or by making the last ἄρχων διὰ βίου a δεκαετής, Or reducing an original series 
of ten δεκαετεῖς (= 100 years = 3 generations) to the seven (= 2 generations) 
of our lists. If one compares e.g. the ninety prytany years in the Corinthian list 
between the last Bacchiad king and the beginning of Kypselos’ reign, one is in- 
clined to assume a (sophistic ?) theory about a transitional stage between kingship 
and annual officials. 125) Erichthonios (F 2) and Theseus (F 14-20) occur 
in the fragments; Kekrops (F 1; 10), Erechtheus (F 3 ?), Pandion (from the Ἱέρειαι 
4 F 78), Menestheus (F 28) can be supplied with more or less probability. That 
yields six names of the nine which H. certainly had (n. 121). 126) F 21-22 
furnishes Demophon, and F 23 the sequence Thymoites, Melanthos, Kodros, Medon. 
127) Klio 2 p. 422 £. We cannot say for certain how it was reached. 128) He 
surely could not neglect Il. B 546-552, and F 21 proves that he did not. On the 
other hand the Choes legend (and probably others too; see on Kleidemos F 20) 
furnished king Demophon for the time immediately following the sack of Troy. 
H. had to adjust Homeric and Attic tradition, and this probably explains his date 
for the capture of Troy. 129) See n. 124. 130) Pearson! p. 224 in saying 
about the chronological method of the Atthis ‘for the early period it is evident 
that Hellanicus adopted the system of measuring by generations’ need not 
mean to deny that he dated events by the names (and probably the years) of the 
kings, though his statements quoted in n. 132 make one wonder. 131) See 
n. 105. 132) It seems sufficient to quote Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I p. 284 ‘nur 
die annalistische form macht einen charakteristischen unterschied (viz. between 
H. and Herodotos, who both got their knowledge of Athenian kings at Athens), 
und sie, sollte man meinen, konnte er ohne die benutzung der archontenliste, 
weiter hinauf der königsliste, nicht herstellen. Aber da liegt ja die bittere kritik 
des Thukydides vor, der seine zeitrechnung gerade in der jüngsten vergangenheit 
ungenau fand’, and Pearson! p. 223 f. ‘but the criticism of Thucydides must make 
anyone reluctant to believe that Hellanicus adopted his system (viz. recording 
the events of each year separately, naming the archon in each case) for the Pente- 
kontaetia, whatever method he may have used for the closing period of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War’. Pearson is even more positive in ΤΡ. 210 ‘the Atthis is not arranged 
on any chronological scheme’ and 2p. 14 f. ‘the criticism of Thucydides precludes 
the possibility that he used it for the Pentekontaetia’. In the latter passage he 
seems even doubtful (if I take him rightly) whether 'H. gave an annalistic account 
for the whole period of the Peloponnesian War’. The correct statement about the 
criticism of Thukydides as about H.s dating had been made succinctly by Niese 
Herm, 23, 1888, p. 81 f. 135) ὃ: 5 els 134) E.g. Schwartz Das Geschichts- 
werk des Thukydides, 1919, p. 163 f.; Classen-Steup Thukyd. erklärt 1°, roro, 
P- 442 f. We are not able to prove any mistakes of chronology in the few fragments 
(see on F 25-26) and perhaps I was wrong (RE VIII col. 139, 50 ff.) in treating 
this possibility as the more plausible alternative. There is no alternative. 135) 
Though not even he is infallible: 2, 34 contains a fairly considerable error about 
the time of the introduction of the πάτριος νόμος (see J. H. St. 64, 1946, p. 37 ff.), 
and the criticism of Herodotos in 1, 20, 3 is at least dubious, if not unwarrant- 
able. 130) 2 τ. 137) I have analyzed the date given in 2, 2 inGG Nachr. 
1928 p. 11 ff. and I hold to my analysis against Kolbe Thukyd. im Lichte d. Ur- 
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kunden, 1930, p. 15 ff. 138) The facts of the case are stated in GG Nachr. 1928 
P. 4 ff. Neither the method nor its consequences (which are clearly perceptible 
in the grievous mess Ephoros-Diodoros make of the chronology of the Pentckon- 
taetia; see Kolbe Herm. 72, 1937, p. 241 ff.) are in any way disputable. One can, 
of course, argue that Thukydides would have found a way to remedy the most. 
glaring defects of his method (see n. 151) if he had had time enough. He has found 
it in the first great digression where he dated some events at least in years ἐς Thy 
τελευτὴν τοῦδε τοῦ πολέμου (about this method of dating back from the time 
of the writer, well-known to us from Herodotos, see Rh. Mus. 59, 1904, Dp. 84 ff.).. 
But that does not alter the actual facts. The only interval, and that not a very 
accurate one, is given in I, 118, 2. 139) 5, 20. 140) thy &.t.dv. is placed 
after σημαινόντων in most of the recent editions. Some of them alter simultaneously 
to τῆι ἀπαριθμήσει. See also Schwartz /.c. p. 316f. 141) That the scholia. 
- had the reading ποιήσας (as Hude suggests who inserts it in the text) does not 
appear credible. 142) 2,1-2, 2. 142) The change of opinion is clearly 
indicated by the words ἣ ὡς τὸ πρῶτον ἣ ἐσβολὴ ἣ ἐς τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν καὶ 4j ἀρχὴ τοῦ. 
πολέμου τοῦδε ἐγένετο. The editors who (following E. H. O. Mueller De tempore 
etc. Marburg 1852) exclude ἣ ἐσβολὴ — καί from the text (e.g. Classen-Steup V* 
1912) were not well advised: it is inconceivable that after 2, 1-2 anybody inter- 
polated another ἀρχή than that given there. The words are further secured by 
τὸ πρῶτον (also deleted by G. Meyer Der gegenwärtige Stand der Thuk.-Frage 
Progr. Ilfeld 1889) which is impossible before ἣ ἀρχή. The atheteses ought not 
even to be mentioned in the apparatus criticus (to which Hude and the Oxoniensis 
relegate it; I deliberately leave aside the last treatment of the question by Laqueur 
“Forschungen zu Thukydides’ Rh. Mus. 86, 1937, p. 316 ff). The καί is a καί 
explicativum; of course, Thukydides had to define the new ἀρχή. The facts of 
the case are indisputable; the question whether Thukydides would have done. 
away with the discrepancy (deleting also the date in 2, 2, 1 which runs counter 
to his new opinion that this method of dating is inaccurate), if he had had time to 
revise and finish his work, does not concern the editor. The change itself is all 
to the good. A reference to 2, 12 with the words of the Spartan herald ἥδε ἣ ἡμέρα 
τοῖς Ἕλλησι μεγάλων κακῶν ἄρξει should be sufficient to show this. Nor are 
the state of things and the events described in 2, 7 ff. in harmony with the definition 
of πόλεμος in 2, I: they tell of preparation for the war (7, 1), not of the war itself. 
It is understandable enough that Thukydides, when he jotted down the events. 
ἀρξάμενος εὐθὺς καθισταμένου, began with the attack of the Boeotians on Plataiai, 
because it meant a violation of Athenian territory (one may call Plataiai that for 
all practical purposes) by an ally of Sparta. In fact, the attack was, though nearer 
home, not much different from the intervention of Athens in Korkyra and Potei- 
daia. We may assume that Thukydides soon saw things in their true perspective, 
but forbore to make changes (which had to be rather extensive) in his ms. notes. 
But whenever he recognized that the attack on Plataiai was not the first event 
of the war itself, but only, say, the spark which exploded the powder-barrel, 
there is in my opinion no need for further speculations about the reasons of his. 
change of opinion: it is justified by the facts of the case. I think it is necessary 
to protest against the explanation by Wilamowitz Sb. Berlin 1919 p. 944. The 
stress he lays on the oracle mentioned in 5, 26, 3-4 does not seem warranted: the 
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activity of the sooth-sayers at the outbreak of the war is already mentioned in 
2, 8, 2. The fact aptly illustrates the frame of mind of the Greek world (as de- 
scribed in 2, 8), and even a sceptical historian may well deem these manifestations 


of the popular mood worthy of record. There are other passages where Thukydides 


mentions oracles and other seemingly divine signs without committing himself 
to belief in them; nor does he in 5, 26 where he simply notes a curious coincidence 
with the neutral, or rather sceptical, words καὶ τοῖς ἀπὸ χρησμῶν τι ἰσχυρισα- 
μένοις μόνον δὴ τοῦτο ἐχυρῶς ξυμβάν. This is certainly no foundation for 
the sweeping statement ‘Thukydides hat glauben gelernt’; it completely 
misrepresents the mental attitude of the historian. 144) And, of 
course, of I, I, I and I, 23. 145) 5, 20, 3; 25, I. 146) I take the 
addition as.a sign that Thukydides was aware of the difficulties in which 
his rejection of the usual method of dating involved him; cp. n. 151. 

147) This perception was not approved by all his contemporaries, who con- 
tinued to speak of two or three wars in this period. I have no doubt that 
H., who had dealt with the Nikias War in the Ἱέρειαι, also did. Am I the first to 
believe that the polemic in 5, 26 — καὶ τὴν διὰ μέσου ξύμβασιν ef τις μὴ ἀξιώσει 
πόλεμον νομίζειν, οὐκ ὀρθῶς δικαιώσει --- is directed against H. amongst others, 
even if not against him alone? 148) I do not doubt that it was after the 
fall of Athens. In writing the history of the ὕπουλος εἰρήνη he may have been 
still working on an old -manuscript and was certainly using contemporary 
notes. 149) In my opinion 5,20 is an addition written at the same 
time as 5, 26 which without any doubt was written after 404/3, for it gives 
the duration of the Twenty-seven years’ War and, at the same time, the pro- 
gramme of the new and last enterprise of Thukydides. But again, it does not 
matter for the H.-problem (which is no problem) whether or not that is so. One 
may as well believe that 5, 20 is directed against the method of dating adopted 
in the Ἱέρειαι: Thukydides polemizes not only against the use of archons but 
against the use of any official year (ἀπὸ τιμῆς τινός). In the “Ἱέρειαι the 
Nikias War may well have lasted ‘twelve years’ as there was a change in the 
eponymous priestess in 423 B.C. 150) As e.g. Wilamowitz Sb. Berlin 1919, 
p. 943 (whose inference seems rather more positive than the facts warrant) and 
Ziegler Rh. Mus. 78, 1919, p. 66 assume. 151) I should like to add a few more 
words about this criticism though they do not concern H., or only in so far as 
they tend to show that the reluctance of modern scholars to accept the clear 
evidence for H.’s method is without the least foundation. It is, of course, not our 
business here to criticise Thukydides, or (as it would be better expressed) to try 
to appreciate his last experiment in method of historical writing. But there is 
no advantage in blinking (as e.g. Schwartz /.c. p. 162 does) the fact that Thukydides 
criticised H. as intolerantly and uncompromisingly as he criticised Hekataios 
and Herodotos, and, in his case, with less justice. For he was not able to put 
something better in the place of the method he rejected as inaccurate. Thukydides 
had created (probably in the very beginning of collecting the material and noting 
down the events) for his projected history of a contemporary war (which was 
something new) a new method which was perfectly suitable for it — the use of 
the seasonal parts of the natural year which gave him the war-year as the unit 
for dating events and computing periods. The method would have been quite 
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perfect if he had used more natural dates and had created a complete natural 
calendar, which would have been a difficult, but not impossible, task. His pen- 
etrating intellect had recognized what was wrong with the usual method, but he 
did not succeed in developing a new one for dating events or computing intervals 
for a past period. Most probably he was aware of the difficulties which the attempt 
would have involved: there was no common era in Greece, nor was there a com- 
mon calendar. The modern scholar is justified in saying that ‘from our present 
point of view it were better had Thukydides carried his Atticism into his chronol- 
ogy, boldly and systematically dating events by Attic years, months, and days 
of the month’ (Macan CAH V p. 403). But he is less justified in stating that Thu- 
kydides ‘was on the verge of that invention when he dated the outbreak of the 
war “in the year of Pythodoros, four months before its close", but missed his 
great chance etc.’ In fact, Thukydides gives dates which were much more accurate 
than the rather clumsy approach to the modern method in 2, 2 when he tran- 
scribes treaties containing real calendar dates (5, 19, 1; cp. 23, 4). But he did not 
think of using them throughout his work because even the Athenian calendar was 
not in accordance with the natural year, and he really could not expect that 
more than two thousand years later scholars such as Keil or Meritt would be 
able despite all difficulties to restore with a fair degree of accuracy the Athenian 
calendar for the fifth century. But even if he had boldly decided to use the Athenian 
calendar (adding perhaps, as far as possible, the parallel dates of Sparta and 
Argos), it would not have helped: the tradition was scanty and inaccurate; even 
if the historian had found the time for extensive investigations in the archives 
and among the documents on stone and wood he would hardly have got a suf- 
ficient number of calendar dates. He might have recommended his new method 
for future use but he ought to have seen that it was too late to use it for any period 
of the past, even for the Pentekontaetia. He did not: while using in the Archaeology 
(again inconsistently) a somewhat more appropriate reckoning for earlier events 
(n. 138) he chose to write the Pentekontaetia almost without a chronology (for the 
facts of the case see GG Nachr. 1928, p. 4 ff.) with the results we all know. Unkind 
critics may well say that he made a mess of it, kind ones speak of a sketch. How- 
ever that may be, if a god were to offer us the choice between the Pentekontaetia 
as treated either by H. or by Thukydides, we would first ask for both; but if 
compelled to make our choice, I am afraid many would vote for H. Thukydides 
might have made a subsidiary use of the usual manner of dating; a few archon- 
dates in book I would make all the difference, not only for us, but already for the 
writers of the fourth century. In fact, the whole chronology of book I now hangs 
on the one archon-date in 2, 2 — a date which Thukydides ought to have deleted 
and would have deleted if he had completed his work and edited it himself. Vital 
dates, as e.g. the battle of Poteidaia hang on one figure in 2,2, where there is at 
least one textual corruption. It is a most disturbing fact that there is not even a 
date in 1, 24. Neither Kolbe (Thuk. im Lichte der Urkunden, 1930) nor Gomme 
(Cl. Rev. 55, 1941, p. 59 ff.) has solved the difficulties which I was not the first 
to point out. Incidentally, the only way, as the stones are hopelessly damaged, 
is an answer to the question whether the fact that Poteidaia is recorded in the 
tribute list of 432/1 B.C. is sufficient proof for her having paid the tribute. There 
is an element of pedantry and stubbornness, almost of spleen, in Thukydides, 
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seldom sufficiently realized by modern scholars, and even more seldom used for 
explaining things which surprise us in his manner of treating his subject-matter 
(the Megarian psephism is a case in point). A man of his calibre is entitled to 
have les défauts de ses qualités; it is almost an outrage to his memory (apart from 
the factual consequences) to throw a veil over them or hush them up. 152) 
Atthis p. 86 ff. 153) We get the best idea of this from the Theseus story (F 
14-16; see also on F 27). The rationalism seems to have been moderate like that 
of Thukydides, who certainly here too was under the influence of H. (1, 3; 2, 
15). Cp. Atthis p. 133 ft. 154) For such it is. Modern writers mostly have seen 
the negative part only. I do not see how Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 19 f. knows 
that "Thukydides däuchte sich schriftstellerisch (my italics) mit fug und recht 
weit über ihn erhaben'. Thukydides' criticism of H. does not show the animus 
which underlies his remarks on Herodotos. A man with an inclination for the 
‘human touch’ might well believe that the two writers were personally acquainted 
before and after 404/3 B.C. No such suggestion is possible for the relation between 
Thukydides and Herodotos. Thukydides knew very well what his own work was 
worth; but if he called it a κτῆμα ἐς ἀεί he did not think of its literary superiority. 
'That is the view-point of Theopompos and other writers of the fourth and third 
centuries, or for that matter of Hippias (6 F 4), though even he did not yet think 
so much of style as of the newness of an interesting compilation from different 
sources. On the contrary, Thukydides knew quite well that the books of others 
(which he contemptuously calls ephemeral lectures) were much more amusing 
and acceptable to the great public. His superiority, as he says, consisted in the 
trouble he took in collecting and sifting his sources, and in the educational value 
for political thinkers of a work securely founded on the accuracy of its facts (ἣ 
ἀκρίβεια). 55) ΤῊ ΠΟ] 130, ΤῊ ube, 156) Almost all the following 
facts occur in Plutarch’s Lysandr. 18, 4 ff.; he derives them, as far as they concern 
Samos, at least partly from Duris 76 F 26; 71. 157) Syl. 3115. 158) The 
Persians vv. 246[8; cf. v. 215 ff. and Wilamowitz Timotheos 1903 p. 61 ff.; Sb. 
Berl. 1906 p. 49 ff. 159) F 4 Diehl. 160) I, 145, and his definition I, 147, 2 
εἰσὶ δὲ πάντες Ἴωνες ὅσοι An’ ᾿Αθηνέων γεγόνασι καὶ ᾿Απατούρια ἄγουσι ὁρτήν. 
Cf. Eurip. Ion 1571 ff. 161) See on F 11; 23. 162) F 17-19 represent Theseus 
as a second Herakles, positively by the simple narrative of his achievements and 
(so it seems) without the fulsome panegyrics or the apologetic inventions which 
made of him a hero sans peur et sans veproche. F 11; 23 acknowledge the claim 
of Athens to be the starting-point of the Ionic migration and the metropolis of the 
Ionian cities in Asia Minor, giving the final form to this claim. It is difficult to say 
whether H. aimed at supporting the policy of the fifth century Empire (see on 
F 13; 15) and whether the story of the Orestes trial has a definite anti-Spartan bias 
(see on F 1). 163) Unfortunately our inference from F 6 as to the democratic 
view-point of H. does not admit of positive proof. But the view of W. Schmid 
1.1, p. 688 that ‘he sympathized with the Athenian aristocrats’ seems to me to have 
no sufficient foundation. Although it is regrettable that we do not know his at- 
titude in 428/7 and 412/1 B.C. nor whether he was at all politically active, we 
have no reason to assume that the events of 428/7 B.C. shook his loyalty to Athens. 
He probably belonged to the pro-Athenian faction and if (about thirty years 
later) he died 'in exile' (as Schmid p. 681; 688 supposes) he was expelled by the 
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dominant Spartan party. But the place of his death Perperene is no sufficient 
foundation for that conjecture and in the (incomplete) catalogue of exiled his- 
torians furnished by Plutarch De exil. 14 p. 605 C the name of H. is not found. 
Apparently H. — unlike Herodotos — never gave up the connexion with his 
native place (RE VIII col. 108, 7 ff.): Damastes of Sigeion is cited as his disciple 
(5 T 1), and there is not the least reason for doubting the information. Concerning 
H.s relations to Sparta it may be remembered that although he published the list 
of the Karneia victors he did not write on Sparta (n. 75). The difference in this 
respect between him and his approximate contemporary Charon of Lampsakos 
one cannot fail to recognize (Stud. It. N. S. 15, 1938, p. 217 ff). 


T (ESTIMONIES) 


1) Cf. FGr Hist 244 F 68c about Xenophanes: χατὰ τὴν πεντηκοστὴν ὀλυμ- 
πιάδα γενόμενον παρατετακέναι ἄχρι Δαρείου τε καὶ Κύρου χρόνων. It is quite 
possible that Apollodoros dated the f/orwit οἵ Xenophanes under Kyros (foun- 
dation of Elea in 540/39 B.C.) and his death under Dareios. In this instance too, 
a synchronism (with Hieron and Epicharmos from Timaios 566 F 133) is added; and 
"modern authors here too have conjectured about the names. See Ph. U. τό, p. 
204 ff.; F Gr Hist II D p. 749, 20 ft. 2) The inferior lists (see Schwartz Königs- 
listen, 1894, p. 75 ff.) we may leave aside, and of course one must not connect the 
dates of the Vita with modern reconstructions of the king-list (which moreover 
are quite uncertain) in order to explain them. 3) Also a confusion of γέγονεν 
with ἐγεννήθη might be suggested: it often happens even in the sources of the 
Suda. 4) #E Suppl il col. 255, 51 ft. 5) The least unlikely alteration 
would be «᾿Αλεξάνδρωι» ᾿Αμύντα (Ruehl Rh. Mus. 68, 1906, p. 473 ff, who 
however calculates wrongly). Schmid (Lc. p. 590 n. 8) has briefly rejected the 
speculations of Aly Philol. 85, 1929, p. 42 ff. 6) It could easily be inserted 
into the itinerary suggested p. 10, 18 ff. Some interest in Macedonia is attested by 
a fragment of the Ἱέρειαι F Gr Hist 4 F 74. “ἢ RE VIII col. τοῦ; 235f.: 
Schmid 1.6. p. 681. Cf. also Praxiphanes ἐν τῶι Περὶ ἱστορίας (Marcellin. Vit. 
Thucyd. 29-30) about a meeting of Thukydides (the historian or the poet? see on 
Androtion 324 F 57) with a number of poets at the court of Archelaos. 


F (RAGMENTS) 


1) F Gr Hist 244 F 94. 2)0329 E73. 3) How easily the actual citations 
are omitted in the later Epitomai is shown throughout by Harpokration and in 
the case of the Areopagos by Schol. Plat. Phaidr. 229 D where ὥς φησιν Ἑλλάνικος 
ἐν ἃ is lacking. The first step in this direction is that of several citations only one 
remains, usually the first. In the Lexica which yield fragments of the Atthido- 
graphers we shall again and again come upon the grouping of a scientific ex- 
planation with a (or several) mythical one(s). 4) 334 F 14. There seems to be 
a slight difference of the éxet in F 1 (which, taken strictly, can only mean the 
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place where the court assembles) from the ἐπὶ τάφου in Istros and the ἐκφορά 
in the passage of the orator. That may be a consequence of the abridgement, for 
one would imagine that Alkippe had a tomb in Athens. 5) Pausan. I, 28, 5; 
see on Istros F 11. 6) Iph. T. 961 f. 7) There is very little preserved 
directly in fragments. But the Parian Marble notes the two most famous trials, 
the first and the fourth (A 3; 25; see also Demosthenes 23). Nikol. Damasc. 9o F 
25 (Orestes) ἐν ᾿Αρείωι πάγωι κριθεὶς ἀπέφυγεν: αὕτη δίκη φόνου τετάρτη ἐν 
᾿Αθήναις ἐκρίθη. 8) See on Philochoros 328 F 3; 20; Androtion 324F 3-4; 
also Phanodemos 325 F το. About the seeming brevity of H.s treatment 
of Solon see on F 6. 9) The question became prominent in the second half 
of the fourth century when the Atthidographers were as strongly influenced by 
their own political views in discussing the privileges of the Areopagos as in deal- 
ing with the character of the Solonian constitution: see on Kleidemos 323 F 21; 
Androtion 324 F 4-5; cp. Aristot. ᾿Αθπ. 3, 6; 8, 2; 4; 32, 1; Althıs p. 74 ff. Io) 
Aristot. ᾿Αθπ, 25,2 ἔπειτα τῆς βουλῆς (scil. τῶν ᾿Αρεοπαγιτῶν ὁ ᾿Εἰφιάλτης) 
ἐπὶ Κόνωνος ἄρχοντος ἅπαντα περιεῖλε τὰ ἐπίθετα δι’ ὧν ἦν Hh τῆς πολιτείας 
φυλακή, καὶ τὰ μὲν τοῖς πεντακοσίοις, τὰ δὲ τῶι δήμωι xal τοῖς δικαστηρίοις 
ἀπέδωκεν. II) ἐπίθετα is opposed to πάτρια. Therefore it does not matter 
whether we explain ἀπέδωκεν as ‘gave back’ or as ‘referred’ or ‘assigned’ to the 
Boule efc. It is not enough to explain ἐπίθετα simply as ‘democratic terminology’ 
or a ‘tendencious democratic conception’, as do Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 
187 ff. and Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. p. 94 n. 2. The ‘Atthis’ which Wilamowitz, 
in false contrast to Theramenes, treats as being uniform, is not uniformly demo- 
cratic, or one might say ‘democratic’ is a conception of many nuances in Athens. 
Τὰ ἐπίθετα implies either a reason given in the sense of Ephialtes (cf. 29, 3) or 
is, if not Aristotle’s own conception, that of Aristotle’s source. In any case, τὰ 
ἐπίθετα denotes the additional powers exercised by the Areopagos at a partic- 
ular period, as compared with another period in its history in which the Areopagos 
was merely a court for trying homicide. This was its function in the mythical 
period. Later on (before Solon) the Areopagos was the governing body of Athens 
(^ A8n.. 3, 6), and it played the same röle according to the conception of Androtion 
in the eighteen years after the Μηδικά ('A0r. 23, 1). In my opinion ch. 25 reters 
back to ch, 23, I in this respect as in others. 12) Aristot. 'A0m. 4, 4. 12a) 
Aristot. ’Adr. 8, 2; cf. Plutarch. Solon 19, 3. The second view corresponds with 
that which assigns the establishment of the Gerusia in the Spartan constitution 
to Lykurgos. This is quite a different matter from the attempts of modern his- 
torians at writing a history of the development of the old Council. Even those 
who maintain the correctness of the information given in ’Adr. 8, 2 must under- 
stand that they cannot do so by simply referring to Aristotle or his source. 13) 
The difficulty created by the trial of Orestes is apparent from the first. I take it 
that if his case had come before an Athenian court in historical times Orestes 
would have pleaded justifiable homicide (φόνος δίκαιος as the orators conve- 
niently term it though the expression is not used in the code of laws), as Ares 
did: Eum. 462 ff.; 609 ff. In both passages the declaration éxtewa τὴν τεκοῦσαν, 
οὐκ ἀρνήσομαι. .... σὺ δ᾽, εἰ δικαίως εἴτε μή, κρῖνον δίκην obviously resembles 
Aristotle’s definition (Δθπ. 57, 3) ἐὰν δ᾽ ἀποχτεῖναι μέν τις ὁμολογῆι, φῆι δὲ 
κατὰ τοὺς νόμους. The ἄρχων βασιλεύς in the preliminary examination (in which 
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the accused could not ‘reserve his defence’) would have referred the case to the 
competent court, viz. the δικαστήριον Ev Δελφινίωι if the prima facie evidence 
seemed sufficient to him. I have dealt above with the fact that the case of Orestes 
(like that of Ares) comes before the Areopagos which is concerned with all kinds 
of homicide. What matters here is that the tradition about the four Areopagos 
trials has two examples of φόνος δίκαιος, and that only one of them conforms 
to the existing Athenian law which enumerates definite reasons for the acquittal 
of a homicide (Lipsius A.R. p. 614 f.; Latte RE XVI 1, 1933, col. 285) viz. ἀμυνόμενος 
ἄρχοντα χειρῶν ἀδίκων (self-defence), ἐὰν φέροντα ἢ ἄγοντα βίαι ἀδίκως εὐθὺς 
ἀμυνόμενος κχτείνηι- ἐάν τις ἀποχτείνηι ἐν ἄθλοις ἄκων ἢ ἐν ὁδῶι καθελὼν ἢ ἐν 
πολέμων ἀγνοῆσας ἣ ἐπὶ δάμαρτι ἢ ἐπὶ μητρὶ ἣ ἐπ᾽ ἀδελφῆν ἣ ἐπὶ θυγατρὶ ἣ 
ἐπὶ παλλακῆι, ἣν ἂν ἐπ᾽ ἐλευθέροις παισὶν ἔχηι. The slaying of a man in existence 
of a blood feud (b/utrache, vendetta; about the rare and doubtful traces of real 
vendetta in Greece see Latte 1.0. col. 279) is not a legal excuse since the State has 
taken the revenge into its own hands; it is not covered by the law, and Orestes 
would have had no chance before an Athenian court. This difficulty disappears 
if it was Aischylos who first brought Orestes before an Athenian court as I have 
argued in this text. Here it is sufficient to point out that the case of Orestes is 
not on all fours with that of Ares. The story of Ares is invented as an aition for 
the clause which permits the slaying of a seducer out of hand; the Orestes case 
15 used by Aischylos for a different purpose which is much wider, viz. as an aition 
for the institution of the Areopagos and incidentally for the supersession of private 
vengeance by an official and orderly procedure before a court of law. This is the 
reason why he ignores the existing judicial practice, omitting the three older 
cases which are invented (or rather used) as aitia for the different kinds of homi- 
cide which the law in the course of time came to distinguish, and, of course, the 
other courts of law which had to deal with φόνος ἀκούσιος, φόνος δίκαιος and 
so on. There is no need for going into legal detail making fine distinctions,or for 
interpreting the passages of the play which might indicate other possibilities, 
arguing e.g. that Orestes did not plead simply ἀποχτεῖναι κατὰ τοὺς νόμους 
(Aristot. ᾿Αθπ. 57, 3) but rather urged that he had acted under constraint at the 
order and at the instruction of Apollon: see v. 426 the question of Athena ἄλλαις 
ἀνάγκαις ἤ τινος τρέων χότον; v. 593/4 the chorus asks πρὸς τοῦ δ᾽ ἐπείσθης καὶ 
τίνος βουλεύμασιν, where the last word is again a technical term. Orestes answers: 
τοῖς τοῦδε θεσφάτοισι: μαρτυρεῖ δέ μοι, and Apollo vv. 576 ff. takes the whole 
responsibility with αἰτίαν δ᾽ ἔχω τῆς τοῦδε μητρὸς τοῦ φόνου, whereas Orestes 
vv. 465 ff. calls the god only μεταίτιος. This also would have been justifiable 
homicide in the eyes of the Athenian basileus, who would perhaps have 
consulted an exegetes, if a homicide had seriously alleged the order of a god, a 
case which is by no means inconceivable even in the fifth century. The simple 
fact is, and remains, and is apparent throughout the play, that Aischylos is not 
concerned with the niceties of the Athenian homicide laws, but (as one among 
many points) with the great and prior question how to deal with blood guilt, 
and especially whether the religious purification sufficed for washing off this 
guilt. 14) Pausan. 1, 28, 5-11 (who either inserts other matters or excerpts 
incompletely; in any case he does not represent conditions as they were in his 
time); Pollux 8, 117-120; Schol. Patm. Demosth. 23, 37; 71; 74; Helladios Chrestom | 
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in Phot. Bibl. 279 p. 5358. 22 ff. We need not ask here how far the sharp division 
corresponds to the real practice. About the age of these aitia see n. 19. 15) 
The Buphonia legend Androtion 324 F 16. Again we have to eliminate the question 
of how this tradition can be made to accord with the fact that in the well-known 
Solonian law (Plutarch Solon 19,4) the ἐκ πρυτανείου xatadixacbévtes ὑπὸ 
τῶν βασιλέων do not share in the amnesty. 16) See on Philochoros F 108. 127) 
See on Kleidemos F 20; Phandemos F 16. 18) The aition given by Pausanias 
1, 28, Ir Τεῦκρον πρῶτον λόγος ἔχει Τελαμῶνι οὕτως ἀπολογήσασθαι μηδὲν ἐς 
τὸν Αἴαντος θάνατον ἐργάσασθαι shows that authors were at a loss for a purely 
Athenian example. 19) Obviously the stories for the last three courts of 
justice were invented in order to explain the existing fact that Athens had four 
(five) courts for homicide. It is quite as obvious that the stories could not be 
invented (presumably at the same time and by the same circles of persons) until 
the simple φόνος had been divided into a number of special cases. Hardly was 
this done all at once: Draco’s laws already made distinctions. If we may date 
the law IG? I 115 back to the seventh century (and apparently we must do so) 
the aitia may very well originate from the early sixth century. Cf. Wilamowitz 
Herm. 18, 1883, p. 424 n. I; on Philochoros F 108. 20). 1.222. 21) About 
the king-list to be assumed for the Ἱέρειαι (and the Atthis?) see Introduction 
n. 121. Because Alkippe is the granddaughter of Kekrops who reigns for fifty 
years, Euseb. a. Abr. 506/9 enters the trial at the very end of that king’s govern- 
ment. The Parian Marble moves the trial some years down into the first year of 
Kranaos. 22) See Pearson? p. 15 f. Some. narrowness of historical and literary 
outlook is in my opinion implied if he actually means to assert that ‘the tales 
themselves were invented for political purposes in the middle of the fifth century’. 
One might argue that the tales of Kephalos-Prokris and Daidalos-Tales were older 
(in fact they seem both to be very old), while the trials of these persons before the 
Areopagos were later additions. It is quite conceivable e.g. that earlier versions 
of the Kephalos story told of voluntary exile and purification (by the Thebans), 
though the ἱστορία under the name of Pherekydes (3 F 34) cannot be regarded 
as proof (see F Gr Hist I p. 401, 42 ff.; the Daidalos fragment 3 F 146 does not 
help as it gives only the pedigree). But it seems inconceivable that ‘historical 
precedents for the judicial activity of the Areopagos' should not have been sought 
before 'the time of the democratic movement in the sixties'. The judicial activity 
of this court really did not stand in need of justification; and though one would 
concede that 'the Ewmenides had aroused interest in the early history of the 
Areopagos' it appears hardly credible that stories were invented which ran counter 
to the actual practice of the fifth century in bringing cases of φόνος ἀκούσιος and 
δίκαιος before this court. It is much more probable that the tales date from a 
time in which the Areopagos was the only court for homicidal trials. The party 
struggle of which Pearson also makes use was not concerned with the judicial 
activity of the Areopagos but with its political róle. On the other hand it is no 
explanation of the facts if e.g. Schmid Gr. Lit. I 2, 1934, p. 244 n. 8 believes that 
Aischylos 'rejected the Attic legend as incompatible with the dignity of Poseidon'. 
What about Kephalos and Daidalos ἢ 23) This is not the general opinion as 
expressed e.g. by Wilamowitz in Griechische Tragödien übersetzt 114, 1904, P.243 HR 
“man erzählte in Athen (my italics) dass der fall des Orestes, wie andere besonders 
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schwere fälle des blutrechtes, vor dem rate auf dem Areshügel entschieden ware. . . 
aber dass diese behörde für ihn eingesetzt wäre ist erfindung des Aischylos . 
nur die tatsache der freisprechung hat Aischylos übernommen: die ausführung 
ist ganz sein eigen’. Similarly Aischylos Interpret., 1914, p. 189: ‘gewiss war es in 
Athen anerkannt dass der Areopag über Orestes geurteilt hatte; aber dann waren 
die kinder des Aigisthos kläger [see p. 25, 24 ff. and on F 22], und nicht die Erinyen, 
sondern die vorfahren desattischen geschlechts der Εὐπατρίδαι [see n. 28] siedelten 
sich infolge der entscheidung der athenischen richter im lande an’. See further 
e.g. Robert Heldensage, 1923, p. 1321 f.; Schmid Gr. Lit. I 2, 1934, p. 244; Daube 
Rechtsprobleme in Aischylos’ Agamemnon, 1939, p. 58f. Nor can I approve the 
opinion of Lesky in his excellent article ‘Orestes’ RE XVIII 1, 1939, col. 
966 ff. He assumes with Radermacher (Das Jenseits im Glauben der Hellenen, 1903, 
p- 133 f.) and many others that according to Athenian pre-Aeschylean tradition 
the Twelve Gods had pronounced judgement in the dispute between Orestes and 
the Erinyes, as they did also in the disputes of Poseidon and Ares and between 
Poseidon and Athena. The positive activity of the Twelve Gods in the sphere of 
mythic history is (one might say) non-existent: one glance at Weinreich in Rosch. 
Lex. VI col. 833 is sufficient to support this statement. In the oldest trial about 
the possession of the country the Areopagos actually is secondary, the original 
judge is the king of the country: γενομένων δὲ ἔριδος ἀμφοῖν περὶ τῆς χώρας 
᾿Αθηνᾶν καὶ Ποσειδῶνι διαλύσας Ζεὺς χριτὰς ἔδωκεν, οὐχ ὡς εἶπόν τινες, Κέκροπα 
xai Κραναὸν οὐδὲ ᾿Εἰρισύχθονα, θεοὺς δὲ τοὺς δώδεκα (Bibl. 3, 179; cf. Preller- 
Robert Gr. Myth. I* p. 203 n. 1). The Twelve Gods are a later enhancement; the 
original myth is to be inferred from the compromise mentioned in Kallimachos' 
Hekale F 260, 25 Pf. (certainly taken from an Aithis) thy $a νέον ψήφωι τε Διὸς 
δυοκαίδεκα τ᾽ ἄλλων | ἀθανάτων ὄφιός τε κατέλλαβε μαρτυρίησιν (scil. Athena). 
Probably Eurip. Orestes 1648 ff. (produced in 408 B.C.) knows about the Twelve 
Gods in the Orestes trial (see n. 24); Demosthenes 23, 66 certainly does. This 
version probably derives from post-Aeschylean tragedy (unless Euripides himself 
invented it; about the combination of several traditions in the passage of Orestes 
see next note) and was taken over by one or another A//his because it sounded 
more impressive. 

From the question concerning the age of the invention of the trial we have to 
distinguish as a quite separate question that which concerns the age of the con- 
nexion of Orestes with Athens or rather with Attica. The material for an answer 
to that question is presented in nn. 27; 28. There is in my opinion no doubt that the 
connexion is a great deal older than what I assume to be Aischylos’ invention. 
But the time of its origin (if the phrase is admissible) cannot be determined more 
closely than by stating that the earlier 6th century forms the terminus ante. I do 
not think that we can place the terminus post earlier than the seventh century. 
Radermacher, Wilamowitz, Lesky seem to overestimate the age of the circum- 
stantial evidence; they speak, it is true, quite indefinitely (e.g. ‘frühzeitig hat 
Athen den Orestes an sich gezogen’ B. Daube 1.0. p. 55), or they do not raise the 
question of the time at all, making use of terms like ‘attische lokalsage’ (Lesky 
col. 982, 11) or 'bodenstándige attische sage’ (Schmid G. Lit. I 2, 1934, p. 244). 
The distinction between the Areopagos as 'place of judgement' and as 'board of 
judgement’ (Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 199; Daube J.c. p. 55 f.) does not, in my 
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opinion, bear on the questions discussed here. It might do so if our business was 
only with the trials of Ares and Orestes; but the appearance of the Areopagos in 
the stories of Kephalos and Daidalos shows that for Athenian thinking it always 
had been the court for dealing with all homicide cases. The gods as judges in the 
first trial were only regarded as the prototypes of the Areopagitic court — if the 
gods as judges are old at all, which I cannot bring myself to believe. <Eduard 
Fraenkel refers me to Otfried Müller Aischylos’ Eumeniden p. 157 ‘so konnte also 
die sage von Orestes’ lossprechung durch den Areopag keinen geschichtskundigen 
Athener befremden. Dass Aischylos diese erfunden habe, wie ein heiterer ge- 
lehrter gemeint hat, ist durchaus unglaublich’. Professor Fraenkel has not, nor 
have I, been able to identify this anonymous scholar, but I emphatically agree 
with his opinion>. 24) I regret that I maintained in FGr Hist I p. 424, 14 ff. 
that the ἔπειτα with which the scholiast introduces a verbal quotation from Phere- 
kydes (Schol. Eur. Or. 1645 = 3 F 15) must refer to the trial before the Areopagos, 
and that Lesky col. 985, 9 ff. accepted this assertion. It is perhaps right for the 
scholiast but not for Pherekydes, who wrote his genealogical book not ‘doch 
wohl vor dem peloponnesischen kriege’ as I vaguely said (p. 386, 29) but in the 
first quarter of the fifth century (see Mnemosyne III 13, 1947, p. 13 ff.). There 
is no reasonable doubt that he was an older contemporary of Aischylos. The 
scholion is concerned with the relations between Orestes and Arcadia because 
of the curious compromise of Euripides: σὲ δ᾽ αὖ yxp£ov,/'Ogéova, γαίας τῆσδ᾽ 
ὑπερβαλόνθ᾽ ὅρους / Ilaopkoiov οἰκεῖν δάπεδον ἐνιαυτοῦ χύκλον- | κεκλήσεται δὲ 
σῆς φυγῆς ἐπώνυμον / ᾿Αζᾶσιν "Αρκασίν 7’ ᾿Ορέστειον καλεῖν. ἐνθένδε δ᾽ ἐλθὼν 
thy, ᾿Αθηναίων πόλιν | δίκην ὑπόσχες αἵματος μητροκτόνου | Εὐμενίσι τρισσαῖς " 
θεοὶ δέ σοι δίκης βραβῆς / πάγοισιν ἐν ᾿Αρείοισιν εὐσεβεστάτην | ψῆφον διοί- 
couc', ἔνϑα νικῆσαι σε xpf. In order to explain this version the scholiast 
quotes first Asklepiades (of course the author of the Τραγωιδούμενα F Gr Hist 
12 F 25) for the death of Orestes in Arcadia, and secondly Pherekydes for his 
taking refuge in the temple of Artemis at Oresteion (which, he asserts, got its name 
from Orestes) and for Artemis (who plays here the part of Apollon) defending 
him from the attack of the Erinyes. The compromise put into the mouth of Apollo 
by Euripides shows that fifty years after Aischylos’ trilogy a tragic poet could 
connect quite different and almost incompatible stories with the fate of Orestes’ 
after he had executed vengeance on his father’s murderers. It incidentally proves 
(and this is more important) that different versions existed in authoritative 
sources, and further that the sequence assumed for Pherekydes (trial in Athens, 
pursuit by the Erinyes) is neither necessary nor probable. On the contrary, this 
assumption would make unintelligible not only the version of Pherekydes but 
also the whole development of the Orestes story. Euripides knows very well why 
he put the action before the Areopagos in the second place. Aischylos (Eum. 
277 ff.) too treats the purification by Apollo as a preliminary step. It is well known 
in what difficulties he is involved by accepting the purification as a necessary 
part of the story (though I think the difficulties are vastly exaggerated). This 
may even explain the change of scene in the play from Delphi to Athens (see 
Lesky col. 980, 12 ff. and infra n. 28). The closing lines (751 ff.) of the Orestes 
part of the play, apart from their political significance, leave no doubt that the 
judgement of the Areopagos is final. No Athenian writer could have made the 
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acquittal by the Areopagos ineffectual by admitting continued persecution by the 
Erinyes: Eurip. Iph. T. 939 ff. is the exception which proves the rule. Nay, even 
Πελοποννησίων oi τὰ ἀρχαῖα μνημονεύοντες (as quoted by Pausan. 8, 34, 4) 
πρότερα τῶι ᾿Ορέστηι τὰ ἐν ᾿Αρκαδίαι γενέσθαι φασὶν ὑπὸ ᾿Ερινύων τῶν Κλυται- 
μνήστρας 7| ἐν ᾿Αρείωι πάγωι τὴν xplow. Now Pherekydes was δὴ Athenian 
writer, the first to introduce Athenian legends into the literature of genealogy, 
doing for Athens what Akusilaos did for Argos. We cannot tell with assurance 
what happened in his narrative before the flight of Orestes to the Artemis of the 
Oresteion; but we must mot assume that it was the legal action (the aition for the 
Choes presents us with a very similar problem; see n. 28). 

The development of the Orestes story passes through three (or four) phases. 
I will not assert that they form a chronological sequence, but they all exclude a 
legal action which is specifically Athenian and, I submit, Aeschylean; and again, 
all of them are sufficiently established to compel post-Aeschylean writers to pay 
more or less regard to them. The question concerning their origins and the re- 
presentative writer for each would lead us too far. I shall simply enumerate the 
phases or (as one had better call them) conceptions: (1) the vengeance is a glorious 
deed and after slaying the murderous usurpers Orestes enters forthwith into his 
rightful heritage. This, as far as we can ascertain, is the idea of the poet of the 
Odyssey or his probable source, the Nostoi (x 35-41; 298-300; Y 303-312; cf. Pindar. 
Pyth. τι, 37 ff.; Lesky col. 967, 43 ff.). It is conceivable that the poet of the 
Odyssey suppresses the mention of Klytaimestra, and consequently of the subse- 
quent events, in order to be able to use the story as an admonitory example for 
Telemachos. But this is hard to believe, and, if Ὑ 309 (confirmed by 8 546/7) is 
genuine, the supposition must be deprecated. (2) The slayer of his mother (not of 
Aigisthos) is pursued by the avengers of related blood but is helped by the god 
with the gift of a miraculous bow. This conception is in itself a very old one (cf. 
Sb. Berlin 1931 p. ΤΟΙ n. 1); for Orestes it is used by Stesichoros (Schol, Eurip. 
Or. 263 = F 40 Bgk*), who may or may not have had an epic source. There was an 
᾿Ατρειδῶν κάθοδος quoted by Athen. 7, 14 p. 281 BC of which we know nothing; 
and we know very little of the poem of ‘Hesiodos’ about the daughters of Tyn- 
dareos (F 90 Rz). I do not believe that Wilamowitz (Das Opfer am Grabe, 1896, 
p- 246 ff.; Aischyl. Interpret., 1914, p. 192 f.) has proved the existence of his ‘Del- 
phische Orestie’. Personally I have little doubt that the poem which Aischylos 
superseded by his trilogy was the Ovesteva of Stesichoros; but this question would 
lead us too far afield. The inference (Radermacher; Lesky col. 977, 26 ff.) that 
it was Apollo who ordered Orestes to kill his mother as well as Aigisthos is pos- 
sible but not at all certain, nor can one say with assurance that the gift excludes 
the purification, although it certainly excludes an ethical conflict. (3) The slayer 
of his mother (and Aigisthos), whether or not pursued by the Erinyes, is purified 
in the prescribed manner by the god at Delphi. The purification is a definite phase 
in Greek religious thinking, sponsored (though hardly introduced) by Delphi, 
and I will add (because of the problem with which the judgement of an Athenian 
law-court presents us when the conflicting parties are natives of Argos and Sparta) 
that there seems to have been a stage in the life of the Greek state when puri- 
fication of a murderer was possible only in a foreign country (cf. Latte’s excellent 
article RE XVI s.v. Mord). The conception itself may be as old as the gift of the 
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miraculous bow, but more probably introduced in order to give a solution more 
acceptable to sixth century religious thinking. There are many local legends (of 
uncertain age) about the place of the purification, spread throughout the Pelo- 
ponnese (see Robert Heldensage p. 1318 ff.; Lesky col. 988, 38 ff.) and many 
paintings of it. The latter unfortunately do not help to determine the literary 
sources of this version as they all seem to derive from Aischylos (Lesky col. 993, 
60 ff.). (4) It is possible, though not necessary (but Lesky col. 984, 47 ff. is perhaps 
too sceptical), to infer from Eurip. Or. 1643 ff. an older version about an ἐξενι- 
αὐτισμός of the slayer. It does not seem necessary to enumerate the several 
combinations and compromises, among which at least one, the narrative of Phere- 
kydes, is earlier than Aischylos, who himself feels obliged to insert the purification 
(with v. 238 ff. perhaps alluding to other traditions about sojourns of Orestes 
pursued by the Erinyes). Euripides combines the ἐξενιαυτισμός with the version 
created by Aischylos. There are two different combinations in Electr. 1294 ff. and 
in Or. 1643 ff.; and in Iph. T. 939 ff. the expedition to the Taurian Chersonnese 
is added in a manner surprising in an Athenian poet, though not in Euripides. 
Euripides also alludes to the story of the miraculous bow. The contamination in 
Iph. T. is as evident as its aim — the introduction of two Athenian local legends, 
the aition for the Choes (see n. 28) and the Artemis cult at Brauron. From the 
scholion on Or. 1643 it is quite clear that this account cannot be used for supple- 
menting the story of Pherekydes. I venture to assert that the whole tradition and 
its development cannot be understood if the judicial action was introduced at a 
comparatively early stage (for instance in the sixth century) while it becomes 
understandable, perfecty and at once (even though some minor problems remain), 
if the röle of the Areopagos was not yet known to Pherekydes. This confirms 
the inference which (in my opinion) has to be drawn from the Eumenides, that it 
was Aischylos who introduced the new solution. His starting-point was a seemingly 
external fact, a political change in the Athenian constitution; but by bringing 
the conflicting parties before a court of law and making them argue their stand- 
points he incidentally changed the whole story. Itnow became a truly and definitely 
ethical conflict, as we understand the expression. This does not mean that ethical 
considerations were wholly absent from the earlier versions. But to follow up 
this aspect (comparing on the one hand e.g. the Prometheus story and on the other 
e.g. the introduction of a legal action in the Theseus story — see on Philochoros 
F 168 — by a λόγιος ἀνὴρ of Solonian times or even earlier) would again lead 
us too far afield. 25) I therefore agree with the sentence with which Wilamowitz 
Ar. u. Ath. II p. 329 ff. opens the chapter entitled ‘Der Process der Eumeniden’: 
“Die kàmpfe um den Areopag haben dem grössten dichter des fünften jahrhunderts 
sein letztes werk eingegeben’, and I regret that he completely forgot this τηλαυγὲς 
npöowrovin the course of the chapter. He even contradicts it by his concluding words 
P- 338: 'Gegen die reform des Ephialtes hat er nichts; ob er sie empfohlen haben 
würde stehe dahin; aber er stellt sich durchaus auf den boden des gesetzes. Die 
antwort ist nicht auf dem gebiet des staatsrechts zu suchen, sondern auf dem der 
religion. Aischylos ist kein politiker sondern ein dichter, ein religióser lehrer 
seines volkes, darum liegt ihm an den obliegenheiten des Areopagitenrates nichts, 
an den Eumeniden alles' (see further p. 341 f., which, be it said with all due respect, 
is even worse); and apart from the contradiction he sets up a false contrast, for one 
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need not be a ‘politician’ in order to have a political conviction. Above all 
his conception is in my opinion positively wrong; the vv. 858-886 (cf. 976 ff.) are 
a direct and unmistakable warning given to the right-wing conservatives who 
had murdered Ephialtes (Aristot. 'A0x. 25, 4) and during the war plotted with 
Sparta (Thukyd. 1, 107, 4). 26) I am confident that nobody will misunder- 
stand this succinct formulation. It is not meant as an exhaustive statement of 
Aischylos' invention and of the ideas he develops in taking for his subject-matter 
the story of the murder of Agamemnon and the vengeance exacted by Orestes. 
The Oresteia is certainly not a play written for a political purpose. My statement 
stresses (perhaps roughly but that is because of the context in which we deal with 
this question) one point in the ideas of the poet, a very important point for an 
Athenian dramatist because they like subjects which permit of an explanation of, 
or a connexion with, Athenian institutions. The statement further assumes (a 
thing not to be proved) that it was a political event of the immediate past which 
made the poet realize that this subject could be made to support the political 
ideas which led to the event, and if this assumption is plausible (as I believe it is; 
this is all we can claim) it allows of an inference as to the political creed of the 
poet who once praised Themistokles (Pers. 353 ff.). The inference is corroborated 
by the last speech of Orestes in the play (754 ff.; Sb. Berl. 1932 p. 586 n. 1), and 
not only in this speech which is certainly not a last minute addition; for throughout 
_ the play stress is laid on the obligation incurred by Argos (see vv. 287/92; 667/73; 

cf. 913/5). One may talk of ‘rationalism’ in this context (as Daube does /.c. p. 58), 
but in my opinion the expression is unsuitable, even misleading. In discussing this 
point we have to proceed beyond the Ewmenides, for the questions concerning 
the opinion of the poet about the reform of Ephialtes (I shall not present the 
documents of this dispute) and his political creed altogether can, of course, not 
be answered solely from this play. Aischylos did not insult Sparta as Euripides 
did, but his inclination for Argos is to be perceived throughout, from the Hiketides 
(the whole play, not only vv. 625 ff.) down to the Oresteia, That means political 
antagonism against Sparta, and a profession of the policy of Themistokles which 
received a splendid justification in 463 B.C. There is no need to accentuate the 
omission in the Ewmenides of the king who in the Hiketides was present at the side 
of the people; I shall not rack my brains for an explanation. The facts are quite 
clear: admiration of Themistokles; aversion from the spirit of ‘Lycurgean’ Sparta; 
the experiences of 490 and of 480/79 B.C. — these things may have had their 
joint effect. But about one point I feel quite certain: Aischylos was consciously a 
democrat; of course, in the sense of democracy of ‘Kleisthenes’ and of Perikles, not 
after the fashion of Kleon and Hyperbolos. I regret to have to add this; but one 
does read the most astounding judgements of the poet and the Eumenides from the 
stand-point — I do not even like to say of our own historical knowledge. In this 
respect there is nothing to choose between Wilamowitz 1.6. p. 338 and Schmid 
l.c. p. 255. It is a small matter, but it seems significant in this context that in the 
Agamemnon too Aischylos admits an anachronism under the influence of a de- 
mocratic institution introduced shortly before the complete change in Athenian 
policy: he alludes to, and evidently approves of, what Thukydidescalls a πάτριος 
νόμος and what was in fact introduced in 464/3 B.C. (see I. H. St. 64, 1946, p. 44). 
27) Od. y 306 f. τῶι: δέ οἱ ὀγδοάτωι κακὸν ἤλυθε δῖος ᾽Ορέστης / ἂψ An’ ᾿Αθηνάων, 
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κατὰ δ᾽ ἔκτανε πατροφονῆα. Zenodotos in his usual arbitrary manner (Sb. Berlin. 
1932 p. 586 n. 1) changed the text into ἀπὸ Φωκήων, Aristarchos more cautiously 
into ἀπ᾿ ᾿Αθηναίης. Whatever his reasons were and whatever that meant (for 
we do not know either his reasons or his explanations) the conjecture is 
wrong (I think that Lesky col. 967, 67 ff. is too undecided and moreover 
misses the point). Of course we cannot discuss here the question why the poet 
of the Odyssey (or his source, the Nosíoi?) followed an Athenian tradition (for 
the passage does not look like a simple ‘Pisistratean interpolation’) which is com- 
parable to other claims of Athens to some share in the Trojan War; e.g. a sojourn 
of Agamemnon in Attica (see on Kleidemos F 6), the legend of the sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia in Brauron (Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 645), the aition for the court ἐπὶ 
Παλλαδίωι (Kleidemos F 20), stories which do not seem to be much older than 
the sixth century. The problem might be easier to solve if the Athenian clan 
Börarpidaı actually took Orestes to be their ancestor; I do not believe they did 
(see Atthis p. 263 n. 156), but in any case Aischylos found ἀπ᾽ ᾿Αθηνάων in his copy 
of the Odyssey. 28) Perhaps the pedigree of the Εὐπατρίδαι and certainly 
the aition of the Choes. The first would be of some importance for the conception 
of Aischylos, because the clan seems to have been excluded from a certain sacrifice 
to the Eumenids (Polemon Schol. Soph. O.K. 489; but see n. 27). As to the aition 
of the Choes, a festival established by king Demophon (Phanodemos F 11, and 
probably the other Atthides too), I agree with Lesky col. 981, 9 ff. that it was 
not invented by Euripides (Iph. T. 929 ff.). It probably was a sixth century story, 
or even older. But the inference from the age of the aition to the age of the trial 
before the Areopagos is rash and as little justified as the usual intrusion of the 
trial into the Pherekydes story (n. 24). The aition of the Choes, like all these 
aitia, originally was an independent story, invented for explaining the custom, 
with nothing in view beyond that. If it had a conclusion (and it is probable that 
it had, because the main point is the religious impurity of Orestes), the end was the 
purification by Demophon. With that performed the story is finished like the very 
similar Troizenian story (Pausan. 2, 31, 8 f.). It is one of the many local versions 
of the third phase (n. 24) the age of which is open to discussion. The inventor 
of the Athenian version may have thought of Od. y 306 f.: if Orestes came from 
Athens in order to execute vengeance for his father, if therefore he had found 
shelter with Demophon after Agamemnon’s death, it was obvious that he should 
return there when in need of purification. Not until Aischylos had introduced the 
trial before the Areopagos did the chronological arrangement of this story, and 
others, become a problem. It is manifest, if only by the extent of the narrative, 
that Euripides was the first to put the Choes story before the trial. He did the 
same with the ἐξενιαυτισμός (n. 24) Or. 1463 ff., and in the same context (Iph. T. 
970 ff.) he placed after the trial the acquisition of the idol in Tauros, alleging 
an evident makeshift that some Erinyes were not content with the decision reached 
on the Areopagos. Aischylos disregarded all these divergent traditions, some 
of which were as incompatible with his representation as were the earlier trials 
before the Areopagos. Among the versions of the purification he chose the Delphic: 
it furnished sufficient difficulties for him (n. 24; I have no doubt that he was 
critical as to the doctrine of purification); the purification in Athens was as im- 
possible for him as the Choes legend without the purification. I shall not discus, 
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the Orestes of Aristophanes (Ach. 1167; Av. 712; 1490 ff.) whom the Κωμωιδού- 
μενοι (Schol. Ach. 1487) call the son of one Timokrates. We do not know how 
far they were justifed in doing this, but 'the interpretation of the passages as 
attacks on a certain person is the most likely one' (Lesky col. 981, 59 ff.; a different 
view is taken by e.g. Wilamowitz Gl. d. Hell. II p. 14). I also suppress suggestions 
concerning a divine couple Orestes and Iphigeneia: if it ever existed it was for- 
gotten already at the time of Epic poetry (about other matters see Lesky col. 
1010, 9 ff.). Those who believe in an old god Orestes, and do not wish to confine 
that figure to Arcadia (Lesky col. 966, 23 ff. is suspicious of the thesis of Robert 
Heldensage p. 1302) had better not bring Aristophanes into the discussion where 
Attica is concerned, but work instead with the traditions of the demes about 
Orestes and Iphigeneia (Eurip. Iph. T. 970 ff.; 1446 ff.). We should like to know 
how old they are. 29) I did not say in F Gr Hist on 4 F 123/4, that in H. ‘wir 
keine spur von aneignung mythographischer neuerungen der tragoedie haben' 
(Schmid Gr. Lit. I 2 p. 691 n. 4), nor do I believe it. I leave open the question about 
H.s influence on the mythography of Tragedy; Schmid /.c. p. 691 finds that in- 
fluence ‘kaum bemerkbar’. It would be chronologically possible for Euripides 
(El. 1458 ἔστιν "Ἄρεως τις ὄχθος οὗ πρῶτον θεοὶ | Cove ἐπὶ ψήφοισιν αἵματος πέρι, 
“Αλιρρόθιον ὅτ᾽ Éxvav ὠμόφρων "Apmc), when he keeps to the great antiquity 
of the Areopagos, to do so under the influence of the compromise in the ‘Iépe.m, 
but it is not absolutely necessary. I do not doubt that such a man as Euripides 
did read the ἱέρειαι (see also on F 22), but the compromise was so obvious that 
there was no need of an authority. 30) Or of which Aischylos could not make 
use; but the former alternative is more probable. 31) ΘΕΌ ΟΝ i222 32) 
See above p. 4, 25 ἢ. Ba) 566 αϑρόονθ ΡΥ 290, ὃ ἢ. 34) Marm. Par. A 25? 

I) 5, 56. 2) 8, 44, 2; see Introduction n. 121. 3) Herm. 23, 1888, p. 84 f. 

1) Εὔμολπος παῖς Ποσειδῶνος x«i Χιόνης τῆς Βορέου καὶ ᾿Ωρειθυίας θυγατρὸς 
᾿Ερεχθέως, ὃς πολεμῶν τὰς ᾿Αθήνας ἐπὶ τοῦ νεωτέρου ᾿Εἰρεχθέως (n. 3) ἐφονεύθη 
map αὐτοῦ: xal ἄλλοι δύο υἱοὶ Ποσειδῶνος παρὰ τοῦ ᾿ΕΒρεχθέως ἀνηιρέθησαν 
ἐν ἐκείνω. τῶι πολέμων συμμαχοῦντες ὐμόλπωι, Φόρβας xoi ᾿Ϊμμάραδος. τότε 
δὲ ἐπὶ τῆι εἰρήνην τὰ μυστήρια Δήμητρος ἐτέλεσαν. The war is a suitable 
aition for cults (or other honours) conferred on those who shared in it, so that the 
Phorbanteion comes in appropriately here. For remains of a tradition about 
another participant in this war see on Philochoros F 14. We do not know at all 
fully about this tradition which abounds in contradictions. 2) See Introduction 
n. 121. 3) The second version of the scholion, which is not altogether certain 
to be derived from the same source as the first (the note on F Gr Hist 4, F 40-41 
is insufficient) says: τέτταρσι γενεαῖς τοῦ Θηβαικοῦ πολέμου πρεσβύτερός ἐστι 
Εὐμόλπου ὁ πρὸς Ἐρεχθέα πόλεμος. ᾿Ερεχθέως μὲν γὰρ Πανδίων, οὗ Αἰγεύς, οὗ 
Θησεὺς κτλ. That is (or seems to be) a list containing Pandion II, but not 
Kekrops II; and one cannot definitely assert that such a list did not exist. The 
first scholion distinguishes an ᾿Ερεχθεύς and a νεώτερος ’Epexdeig (the latter 
evidently being the king). We can understand this, for according to the pedigree 
the former occurs in the fourth generation before Eumolpos; but the distinction 
appears unique and surprising. If we might introduce ’Epıxdövuog for the former 
(from a version which gave that name for the king) all would be well, 4) Bibl. 
i: 170: 566 n. 25 om P 1. 5) See on Philochoros F 13; 14-16. 6) Philochoros 
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F 94. The second version of the scholion on Euripides consistently talks of the 
᾿Ελευσίνιοι στασιάζοντες. 7) See on Philochoros F 208. 8) F 8 does 
not yield anything on this point, and we cannot simply equate Andron Io F 13 
(see on Istros F 22) with H. The Atthides dealt with these matters repeatedly and 
variously ; see also Androtion F 54. 

1) See on F 16-17. 2)8323 2.18, 3) The orators of the Epitaphioi are 
vague as to geography; but they look for the Amazons on the Thermodon, and 
they distinguish between the attacks of the Thracians and those of the Amazons 
or Scyths (Isokr. Paneg. 68). The Scyths (Diod. 4, 28, 2; cf. Lykophr. Al. 1336) 
are presumably meant by [Lysias] Epitaph. 5 when he says παραλαβοῦσαι τὰ 
μαχιμώτατα τῶν ἐθνῶν, for previously they had vanquished τοὺς περὶ αὐτάς. 
See also Justin. 2, 1; 2, 4, 27 ff.; what he means by maiore parte Europae subacta 
(2, 4, 14) cannot be said. 4) Strabo’s διαπόντιος στρατεία (II, 5, 3) does not 
tell us anything about their mode of transport. The description of Kleidemos 
F 18 precludes an expedition by ships. The Amazons are horse-women, and Herodt. 
4, I10, 2 expressly states πλοῖα δὲ οὐ γινώσχειν αὐτὰς οὐδὲ πηδαλίοισι χρῆσθαι οὐδὲ 
ἱστίοισι οὐδὲ εἰρεσίηι. 5) According to Lykophron also (Al. 1330 ff.) their 
road leads them over the river Istros and through Thessaly. The road stations 
on the Asiatic side cannot all be interpreted with certainty. 

I) ᾿Αθηνᾶς Phot.; ᾿Αρτέμιδος ἣ ἀπὸ Μουνύχου Et. M. 2) ἐπωνομάσθη Phot. 
3) There follows the story of Embaros. 4) Ihe text is abbreviated so as to be. 
misleading; the full text is extant in the Suda. 5) λιμός Zenob.; Suda. 6) 
Ψηφισαμένων de τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων ταῦτα, aly« Zenob. 7) τοὺς δὲ ᾿Αθηναίους 
τῆι παροιμίαι κεχρῆσθαι ἐπὶ τῶν παραπαιόντων καὶ μεμηνότων. μέμνηται δὲ τῆς 
παροιμίας Μένανδρος ἐν τῶν Φάσματι Zenob. 8) Wrede RE XVI I, 1933, 
col. 566, ı ff. About the ‘ursprüngliche sonderexistenz der schroffen burg’ see 
Wilamowitz Ph. U. 1, 1880, p. 137£. 9) We cannot answer the question 
whether Munichos and Kolainos occurred in the list of the pre-Kekropian kings; 
but it is not likely that H. gave such a list (Introd. n. 120). The narrative according 
to which Munichos allows the fugitive Minyans οἰκῆσαι tov τόπον τοῦτον shows 
that he did not reside there himself, but it does not inform us where he does reside, 
or how far his dominion extends. If H. considered this problem, he must have 
taken him to be the king of the Τετράκωμοι (Philochoros F 94). There is another 
conception — τὰ ἄκρα Μούνυχος κατασχών — in the historical introduction 
to the legend of the cult. ro) For ἐπὶ Μουνύχου βασιλέως is a date. The text 
is sound, not ‘gravely distorted’. What Wilamowitz p. 137 n. 62 makes of it is 
mere speculation: ‘H. erzählte von Munichos, einem Thraker [vom Helikon] der 
Orchomenos befehdete, schliesslich in Attika einwanderte und Munichia griindete’. 
Nothing is proved by Nikandros (Ant. Lib. Met. 14; cf. Ovid Met. 13, 716/8) who 
makes a king of the Molossians, son of Dryas, bear the name Munichos: Molos- 
sians are not Thracians, and the names in the metamorphosis appear to be in- 
ventions anyhow (one of the sons is called Philaios). If the son of Laodike by 
one of the sons of Theseus really had the name Munichos (Plut. TAes. 34, 2; see 
on F 20-21), as Wilamowitz has it (who has misled many editors), he was called 
after the companion of Theseus (n. 11). But the evidence undisputably favours 
Munitos (Euphorion F 68 Scheidw.; Lykophron Al. 498; Hegesippos Palleniaka 
391 F 4; cf. Kaibel Herm. 22, 1887, p. 506 f.; Tuempel Rosch. Lex. II 2 col. 3229 ff. ; 
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Kruse RE XVI 1 col. 569 f.); and it is more probable that Munichos was corrupted 
to Munitos in Plutarch than that the converse corruption occurred in all the other 
authors. 11) Merely by a painter of the Amazon battle, it is true (Heydemann 
Neapler Vasensammlung Bacc. Cum. 239). 12) Preller-Robert Gr. Myth. I 
P- 312 n. 2; Hoefer Rosch. Lex. II 2 col. 3226 ff.; Wrede 1.6. col. 567, 38 ff.; Kruse 
ibid. col. 568, 17 ff. (the last two supply the literature and the material). We 
should like to know whether the family of Embaros (see Escher RE V col. 2482; 
Koerte Gnomon 13, 1937, p. 650), who gained the hereditary priesthood, continued 
to exist down to the fifth century and whether it was an aristocratic Attic clan. 
13) What he obtained in Athens was the name of the eponymous king Munichos. 
Actually the Minyans exist outside Orchomenos only in order to disappear after 
a certain time. Herodt. 1, 146, 7 knows of Μινύαι "Opyouéwot as participants 
in the Ionian migration: according to him they evidently do not reside in Athens. 
Nikol. Dam. 9o F 51 leads them through Attica; both he and Pausanias (7, 2, 4; 
3, 10) give them Athenian leaders. They are cross-breeds of Phocians and Orcho- 
menian women from the time of a war of the Phocians with Orchomenos; appa- 
rently they are identical with the Φωκεῖς ἀποδάσμιοι of Herodotos. In Nikol. 
Dam. too, no sojourn in Attica for any considerable time is assumed; Thorikos 
is merely the harbour whence their expedition starts. This consequently has 
nothing to do with H.; it is quite another tradition. The only important fact is 
the occurrence of Minyans in both narratives; therefore H. cannot have invented 
at random. What we have is only a miserable fragment from an abundance of 
local traditions. I4) A corruption of A to B is not credible. With such argu- 
ments no list of pre-Kekropian kings can be constructed. 15) An illustrative 
example is the list of demes given by Philochoros 328 F 24-29. This is also important 
for the reference of H.s F 6. 16) Jacoby RE VIII col. 142, 11 ff. Niese (/.c. 
p- 83) says ‘vielleicht aus der generation nach Theseus Hippothoon und Munichos’, 
and Wilamowitz /.c. p. 184 also has a different hypothesis: ‘vielleicht um des. 
ersten attischen Olympioniken Pantakles willen’ (ol. 21 and 22; 696/5 and 692/1 
B.C.: Syll. 91056; Euseb. Chron. Arm. p. 91 Karst). Otherwise one might consider 
the events of 403/2 B.C. to which H.s Atthis may have extended (Introd. p. 5, 
12 ff.). 17) Wilamowitz Ar. wu. Ath. I p. 274 f. who justly refers to the apophthegm 
of Epimenides (Plutarch. Solon 12, 10; Diog. Laert. I, 114): λέγεται δὲ τὴν 
Μουνυχίαν ἰδὼν καὶ καταμαθὼν πολύν χρόνον, εἰπεῖν πρὸς τοὺς παρόντας ὡς τυφλόν 
ἐστι τοῦ μέλλοντος ἄνθρωπος ἐκφαγεῖν γὰρ ἂν ᾿Αθηναίους τοῖς αὑτῶν ὀδοῦσιν, εἰ 
προήϊιδεσαν ὅσα τὴν πόλιν ἀνιάσει τὸ χωρίον. This proves incidentally that the 
Atthides also place the visit of Epimenides long before 511/o B.C.; i.e. they 
have the same date as Aristotle (see on no. 457). Perhaps the periegesis of 
Hawara (369 F 1) also refers to the fortification in 511/o; it mentions in the treat- 
ment of the περιβόητον ᾿Αρτέμιδος ἱερόν Thrasymedes, son-in-law of Peisi- 
stratos (Polyaen. Strat. 5, 14). 18) See Aithis p. 152 ff. 

EISE VILI cok 142, 19 H.; cp. n. 15. on Ps. 2) Cf. Introd. n. 105. 3) 
5, 66; 69. 4) About δέκα (δέκαχα Lolling) δὲ καὶ τοὺς δήμους κατένειμε ἐς τὰς 
φύλάς (5, 69, 2) see on Kleidemos F 8. 5) Such a list of the demes is not 
quite certain until Philochoros who supplied it in his third book (328 F 24-29), 
i.é. presumably in his account of the Kleisthenian reform. I leave open the ques- 
tion whether Androtion 324 F 66-67 suffice to prove for him too at least the 
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list, perhaps without the explanation of the names. Aristotle 'A0m. 21, 5 rpoon- 
όρευσε δὲ τῶν δήμων τοὺς μὲν ἀπὸ τῶν τόπων, τοὺς δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν χτισάντων οὐ γὰρ 
ἅπαντες ὑπῆρχον ἐν τοῖς τόποις could make this remark even if none of the 
Atthides he used had a complete list. 6) Herodt. 5, 66, 2 perceived this clearly 
and Aristotle 'A0x. 21, 5 deliberately added a πρῶτον. He also added the τρίττυες 
which Herodotos had forgotten unless he alluded to them in the sentence with 
δέκαχα. We expect them in H. It is of no importance to discuss how long a time 
was used for dividing the country, drafting the list of demes, and whatever else 
was necessary for carrying the resolution into effect: the Atthides dated the whole 
affair under the year of Isagoras 508/7 B. C. (A0. 21, 2). 7) So, presumably, 
did Herodotos who (5, 66, 2) makes a brief remark about their selection; he does 
not seem to know anything of the co-operation of Delphi. For Aristophanes in 
his Γῆρας (I 422, 126 K; c. 420 B.C.; see Geissler Chronol. d. att. Kom., 1925, p. 47) 
the words παρὰ τοὺς ἀρχηγέτας are the designation of a locality intelligible to 
the multitude. When the statues were put up we do not know; general opinion 
naturally assumes the time of Kimon. See Hitzig-Bluemner Pausan. I I p. 149; 
Judeich Topogr.? p. 68, unless he means the same time, seems to avoid a more 
accurate dating; cp. Raubitscheck AJ Arch 44, 1940, p. 58 n. 2. 8) C£. F 5n. 9. 
Euripides’ play is not dated, but Alope is known also to Aristoph. Av. 559 and 
perhaps to Pherekydes 3 F 147. For a Hippothoon Poseidon is a suitable father. 
These comparatively early combinations are not invented at random either: the 
father Kerkyon and the son Hippothoon are fixed in Eleusis (Robert Heldensage 
p. 720 ff.; Wilamowitz Menander Das Schiedsgericht, 1925, p. 125 ff.). We need 
not trouble about their relation to the Arcadian “Ἱππόθους Κερκυόνος who is 
the hero of a phyle in Tegea; but the Arcadian tradition shows how old both 
figures are. Kleisthenes had very good reasons for accepting Hippothoon among 
the candidates for eponymy and for giving him the phyle to which Eleusis 
belonged (παραλία). Hippothoon, made the hero of a phyle in 508/7 B.C., had 
been worshipped for a long time (Pausan. 1, 38, 4 mentions the “Ἱπποθοῶντος 
ἡρῶιον; see also 165 II 1163; Wilamowitz /.c. p. 130) and he surely had his mythos. 
A διαδικασία shows that the cult came down from the times of the clan state: 
the action was brought by the deme of the Phalereans (which belongs to the Aiantis 
since 508/7 B.C.) against the clan of the Φοίνικες, about whom we unfortunately 
know very little (Toepffer A.G. p. 300; Ferguson Hesperia 7, τῦϑϑι ΡΣ 27,6) wie 
was concerned with the ἱερωσύνη τοῦ Ποσειδῶνος. For Phaleron Agora I 3244, 90 
has recently yielded the cult of Ποσειδῶν ᾿Ἱπποδρόμιος. But it should be ob- 
served that Theseus as the father of Hippothoon (that he was will have to be 
inferred from Istros 334 F 10) was ‘long forgotten’ (Robert /.c. p. 722) or, more 
likely, not yet known or, according to H., insufficiently attested: whichever 
proves true, H. evidently gave the official version, and he did not obtain it from 
Euripides but from the λόγιοι ἄνδρες who showed him the statues of the epony- 
moi. 9) As Wilamowitz op. cit. p. 132 seems to believe. At least what is stated 
above holds good for the list of eponyms in the second book. Whether H. treated 
the story in his first book must remain an open question. In our tradition of the 
myth, which is fairly copious, several poets of the fifth century are cited, not 
however H. If he did concern himself with it he may have done so under Aigeus 
and Theseus, Kerkyon having been brought into the circle of Theseus at an early 
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date (Bakchyl. 18, 26). With the conception of Kerkyon as represented in the 
Theseis (and known to the people of Athens ?) and his colleagues Sinis and Skiron the 
compilation of Hygin. Fab. 187 does not entirely agree (see Wilamowitz l.c. p. 128). 
According to that version Hippothoon comes to Theseus after the latter has killed 
Kerkyon regnaque avita rogavit, cui Theseus libens dedit, cum sciret eum Neptuni 
filium esse, unde ipse genus ducebat. I do not quite understand Wilamowitz’ ex- 
planation p. 130. But why should Hippothoon not govern in Eleusis or in part 
of it before the synoecism ? 10) ᾿Ανωτέρω (seen from the Tholos) δὲ ἀνδριάντες 
ἑστήκασι ἡρώων, ἐφ᾽ ὧν ᾿Αθηναίοις ὕστερον τὰ ὀνόματα ἔσχον αἱ φυλαί. ὅστις δὲ 
κατεστήσατο δέκα ἀντὶ τεσσάρων φυλὰς εἶναι καὶ μετέθετό σφισι τὰ ὀνόματα ἀν- 
τὶ τῶν ἀρχαίων Ἡροδότωι καὶ ταῦτά ἐστιν εἰρημένα (this is a truly char- 
acteristic foolishness: the name is mentioned 1, 12, 6). τῶν δὲ ἐπωνύμων --- 
καλοῦσι γὰρ οὕτω σφᾶς --- ἔστι μὲν Ἱπποθόων Ποσειδῶνος καὶ ᾿Αλόπης θυγατρὸς 
Κερκύονος, ἔστι δὲ ᾿Αντίοχος τῶν παίδων τοῦ Ἡραχλέους, γενομένης ἐκ Μήδας 
ἩἫἩρακλεϊ τῆς Φύλαντος κτλ. The story of Alope does not derive from the source 
used here. τὰ) ᾿Αθπ μῶν X. I2) I, 29, I ἀπικνέονται ἐς Σάρδις... ἄλλοι 
τε οἱ πάντες ἐκ τῆς 'EXA&8og σοφισταί, of τοῦτον τὸν χρόνον ἐτύγχανον ἐόντες, 
ὡς ἕκαστος αὐτῶν ἀπικνέοιτο, xol δὴ καὶ Σόλων ἀνὴρ ᾿Αθηναῖος, ὃς ᾿Αθηναίοισι 
νόμους χελεύσασι ποιήσας ἀπεδήμησε ἔτεα δέκα κτλ. Stein's idea that Herodotos 
deliberately contradicts the legend of the Seven Wise Men is not impossible. For 
our purpose only his ignorance of Solon’s time is important; 1.6. he does not know 
that Solon had a place in the archons’ list (Introd. n. 118). It is not worth while 
to quarrel about what truth the story contains: the year of Solon’s archonship 
(594/3 B.C.) and that of his death (560/59 B.C.), as given by Phanias (according 
to the Atthides?), preclude intercourse with Croesus, and the attempt to save 
So on’s visit to Lydia is methodically wrong (Ph. U. 16 p. 173 f.). Plutarch. Solon 
_.271 1 is quite honest: he knows that he is contradicting the chronicles. We do not 
ex,pect the story in H. 13) I, 29; 5, 113. What he says in the latter passage 
he may have learnt when he visited Cyprus (RE Suppl. II col. 267, 30 ff.), not 
by reading the poems of Solon himself. 14) I, 177,2. One can imagine that 
after a lecture in Athens one of his hearers drew Herodotos’ attention to the 
Athenian law, and that he gave his explanation accordingly. He knows some 
Athenian νόμοι, but there is no vestige of an intimate knowledge of the laws. 15) 
' A0x. 41 τρίτη δ᾽ 4j μετὰ τὴν στάσιν ἣ ἐπὶ Σόλωνος, ἀφ᾽ ἧς ἀρχὴ δημοκρατίας ἐγένετο. 
@1..ch..9;022,1. 16) 5, 66; 69. The precedent period for him was the tyranny; 
of the conditions before that he has no clear idea, except that the city was ‘great’ 
and that it had preserved the division of Ion into four phylai. 17) Atthis 
p. 154. The term does not seem to have been used in the years 413/2-411/o B.C., 
and it hardly occurred in the treaty of peace (405/4 B.C.) either (Busolt-Swoboda 
Staatskunde p. 911 n. I). The πάτριοι νόμοι of Kleisthenes — mentioned in the 
amendment of Kleitophon (n. 23) and (with a widely different meaning) in the 
motion of Drakontides in 404/3 B.C. (Xenoph. Hell. 2, 3, 2; Busolt-Swoboda 
l.c. p. 912 n. 3) — are not the same as the πάτριος πολιτεία. Usually the coining 
of the term πάτριος πολιτεία is ascribed to Theramenes, But perhaps it was not 
introduced until democracy was restored. Its meaning differs according to the 
party attitude of those who use it. This is clearly evident in Theramenes; Dionys. 
Hal. Demosth. 3 p. 134, 9 U-R is the first certain occurrence of the term. 


Jacoby, Fragm. Griech. Hist. III b (Suppl.) ; 
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18) Kleidemos F 7-8; Androtion F 5; 36 (?); Philochoros F 24-29. 19) Androtion 
F 4 (?); 34; Philochoros F 20 (?); 21; 35; 114. In the fragments of Kleidemos the 
name of Solon does not appear, and it is uncertain whether Phanodemos F 7 
refers to him. 20) Typical of this is the twisted interpretation Androtion 
gives of the σεισάχθεια. See also on 324 F 6; 34. 21) Atthis p. 153 ff. 22) 
Even this is not confined to the democrats. See Aristot. ' A0. 6, 2-3. 23) 'A0r. 
29, 3. About the sense of the motion see on Androtion F 6. It is to be noted that 
in the main motion the name of Solon and the catchword πάτριος πολιτεία are 
absent, while Kleitophon actually speaks of Kleisthenes' laws as πάτριοι νόμοι, 
caling him also the founder of democracy. Unfortunately neither Thukydides 
nor the author of the pamphlet Περὶ τῆς ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτείας cites either 
reformer by name. The constitution which the latter author has in mind is the 
one actually existing; he hardly thought of Kleisthenes, possibly of (Ephialtes 
and) Perikles, particularly if he wrote ‘not too long a time after the ostracism of 
Thukydides', as Volkening in Das Bild des athen. Staates etc. Diss. Münster 1940 
again tries to prove (I know of the book only by the review of Miltner Kho 35, 
1942, pAT47 2) 24) ᾿Αθπ. 22, 1. In the survey of the καταστάσεις ch. 41 πολύ 
is omitted, presumably because of the picture given of the radically democratic 
constitution ἣν ᾿Αριστείδης μὲν ὑπέδειξεν, ᾿Εφιάλτης δ᾽ ἐπετέλεσεν. 

I) Thukyd. i, 103, 4 προσεχώρησαν δὲ xol Μεγαρῆς ᾿Αθηναίοις ἐς ξυμμαχίαν 

Λακεδαιμονίων ἀποστάντες, ὅτι αὐτοὺς Κορίνθιοι περὶ γῆς ὅρων πολέμωι κατεῖ- 
χον, καὶ ἔσχον ᾿Αθηναῖοι Μέγαρα καὶ Πηγάς, καὶ τὰ μακρὰ τείχη ὠικοδόμησαν 
Μεγαρεῦσι τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς πόλεως ἐς Νίσαιαν, xal ἐφρούρουν αὐτοί. H. may have 
reported these events in about the same manner. The place remained under 
Athenian control till the peace of 446/5 B.C. and must have been mentioned in 
the treaty of peace: I, 107, 3; III, 2; 4, 21, 3. 2) This is Beloch’s date Gr. Ge 
II 2 p. 205 f.; c. 460 Kolbe Herm. 72, 1937, p. 267. 3) F Gr Hist 4 F 83. 4) 
Thukyd. 4, 66, 1; 74, 2 (in 424 B.C.); cf. Ernst Meyer RE XV col. 189, 66 fis 5) 
Text p. 12, 13 ff. 6) Pausan. I, 44, 4 xol Αἰγιαλέως ἐνταῦθά ἐστιν (scil. ἐν 
Παγαῖς) ἡρῶιον τοῦ ᾿Αδράστου: τοῦτον γὰρ ὅτε ᾿Αργεῖοι τὸ δεύτερον ἐς Θήβας 
ἐστράτευσαν, ὑπὸ τὴν πρώτην μάχην πρὸς Tdroäveı ἀποθανόντα οἱ προσήκοντες 
ἐς Παγὰς τῆς Μεγαρίδος χομίσαντες θάπτουσι, xoi Αἰγιάλειον ἔτι καλεῖται τὸ 
ἡρῶιον. H. probably spoke of the battle in the Phoronis (F Gr Hist 4 F 100). 
7) Pausan. 1, 41, 8 ἐβασίλευσε δὲ Typetc, ὡς μὲν λέγουσι οἱ Μεγαρεῖς, περὶ τὰς 
Παγὰς καλουμένας τῆς Μεγαρίδος, ὡς δὲ ἐγώ τε δοκῶ nal τεχμήρια ἐς τόδε λείπεται 
Δαυλίδος ἦρχε τῆς ὑπὲρ Χαιρωνείας κτλ. The latter opinion agrees with the . 
account of Thukydides, whom we may assume to judge independently (2, 29, 3). 
Whether, and if so how, H. recorded the story of Pandion’s daughter cannot be 
stated; the development of the tradition is as yet obscure (see Lesky RE V A r, 
1934, col. 719 ff). 

r)'See on F 3. 2) Eleusis must frequently have been mentioned in histo- 
rical times, less perhaps the cult than buildings. Of course, one also thinks of the 
law about the ἀπαρχαί IG? I 76 (416/5 B.C.) and of the charge against Alkibiades, 
who according to the words of the εἰσαγγελία (Plutarch. Alkib. 22, 4) ἔχοντα 
στολὴν οἵανπερ ὁ ἱεροφάντης ἔχων δεικνύει τὰ ἱερά, καὶ ὀνομάζοντα αὑτὸν μὲν 
ἱεροφάντην κτλ. But it is to no purpose to guess. 

I) Staatshaushalt® II p. 325 f. 2) Les Monnaies d’Athenes, 1858, p. 139 ft.; 
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349 ff. Beulé identifies the hero with Theseus, who is said to have been the first 
to coin money (which is not quite correct), and appends a symbolic interpretation 
of the wreath. 3) Athens, 1924, p. 68f. ‘we know from inscriptions that he 
gave his name to the Athenian mint’, which is quite incorrect. So is the statement 
of Kathleen Freeman The Works and Life of Solon, 1926, p. 109, that the mint 
"was attached to the shrine of Theseus Stephanephoros, where the standards 
were kept'. 4) Head H.N.* p. 378 ff. 5) F 3. 6) Such as those in 
regard to Munichos F 5 and Kolainos F 13. 7) Aristot. 'A0m. 14, 4. 8) I.e. 
if we may have confidence in the topographical statement. The name of the hero 
cannot be explained by the proximity of the flower-market to his sanctuary. 
9) Text p. 20, ro ff. 

i) Pearson! p. 213 (* p.. 12). 2) Niese /.c. p. 83 n. 4 admitted by far too much 
when he said 'schwerlich originale fassung sondern nur eine berechnung nach 
Hellanikos'. Nor ought I to have conceded king Ogygos for H. (F Gr Hist I p. 451, 
15), having been sceptical about him earlier (R E VIII col. 140, 40 1.). 3) See 
on F 5; 13. 

I) The first year of Medon is the natural one for the emigration of the younger 
brother, even if H. did not know (or mention) anything about a dispute between 
the brothers (see n. 18/9). Unfortunately in Marm. Par. A 27 the words βασιλεύον- 
tog ᾿Αθηνῶν Μενεσθέως τρισκαιδεκάτου ἔτους have been bodily transferred from 
A 23. That is one of the many mistakes of the stone-mason which have been correct- 
ed only in part; one must therefore not expect anything to be behind the statement, 
so that we cannot make the converse inference either, viz. that H. did not know 
of the dispute. 2) The decisive fact for judging the tradition was stated by 
Wilamowitz Sb. Berlin 1906 (= Kl. Schr. V ı p. 152 ff.; see also p. 128 ff.): the 
Athenian claim is later than the special traditions of the individual towns. He has, 
however, in my opinion failed to recognize the development of the Athenian claim: 
he dated Pherekydes too late, read more into Herodotos than that author actually 
yields, and paid no attention to H. (n. 11), Solon's πρεσβυτάτη γαῖα ᾿Ιαονίας (F 4 
Diehl) cannot be interpreted with assurance, as everybody knows. But for instance 
in Mimnermos F 12 (Πύλον Νηλήιον ἄστυ λιπόντες ἱμερτὴν ᾿Ασίην νηυσὶν ἀφικόμεθα) 
nobody can insert the intermediate station of Athens in the manner of Herodotos 
(5, 65, 3; cf. 1, 145) and H. (F 23), and as late as the time of Kimon and Perikles, 
Ion could write a history of the colonisation of Chios without so much as mention- 
ing Athens (392 F 1; cf. Cl. Q. 41, 1947, p. 4ff). After the downfall of the 
Empire Timotheos is immediately able to eliminate the intermediate stage 
(Persians 246/8 Μίλητος δὲ πόλις νιν ἁ θρέψασ’ & δυωδεχατειχέος λάου πρωτέος (?) 
ἐξ ᾿Αχαιῶν.. In the early seventh century Athens belonged to the Delian Amphi- 
ctyony: Hymn. Hom. A poll. 30 ff. (cf. 146 ff.); Thukyd. 3, 104. Of course, she never 
belonged to the league about the Panionion the formation of which Wilamowitz 
dates at about 700 B.C., nor had she any relations with it either in cult or in 
politics: not in cult because the sanctuary of the league belongs to the Boeotian 
Poseidon Helikonios; not in politics because the league came to an end in the 
Ionian revolt and the Panionia ceased to exist. The festival was replaced by the 
Ephesia (hardly before 478/7 B.C.; Thukyd. 3, 104, 3; cf. n. 12). 3) In my 
notes in F Gr Hist I p. 451, 24 ff.; II D p. 682, 40 ff. I have shirked the real problem; 
in Marmor Parium p. 91 f., although I have ‘noted down and arranged’ the tradition 
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(Wilamowitz 1.6. p. 138 n. 3) the attempted explanation is hardly correct and in 
any case insufficient. 4) τῇ 142 f. (cf. 1, 56-58) Athens is an Ionian town; 
the Twelve Towns are only part of the Ionians (I, 143); εἰσὶ δὲ πάντες Ἴωνες 
ὅσοι an’ ᾿Αθηνέων γεγόνασι καὶ ᾿Απατούρια ἄγουσι ὁρτήν (1, 147, 2). The polemic is 
directed against the claim of the Twelve Towns; it is not in itself written in the 
interest of Athens. This interest might rather be said to create difficulties for 
Herodotos, because οἱ μέν νυν ἄλλοι Ἴωνες καὶ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἔφυγον τὸ οὔνομα, οὐ βου- 
λόμενοι Ἴωνες κεκλῆσθαι κτλ. According to Herodotos, at the conference in Samos 
in 479 B.C., Athens claims as a matter of course that the towns in Asia Minor are 
her ἀποικίαι, and the Peloponnesians acknowledge the claim at once. Whether the 
conference actually took that course is another question. 5) 9, 97 about the 
sanctuary of Δημήτηρ ”Edevowvin on Mykale τὸ Φίλιστος ὁ Πασικλέους ἱδρύσατο 
Νείλεωι τῶι Κόδρου ἐπισπόμενος ἐπὶ Μιλήτου κτιστύν. I, 146, 2 (about conditions in 
Miletos) οἱ δὲ αὐτῶν ἀπὸ τοῦ πρυτανηίου τοῦ ᾿Αθηναίων ὁρμηθέντες καὶ νομίζοντες 
γενναιότατοι εἶναι ᾿Ιώνων; see also I, 147, I βασιλέας δὲ ἐστήσαντο ol μὲν αὐτῶν 
Λυκίους ἀπὸ Τλαύκου τοῦ ᾿Ἱππολόχου γεγονότας, οἱ δὲ Καύκωνας Πυλίους ἀπὸ Κόδρου τοῦ 
Μελάνθου, οἱ δὲ καὶ συναμφοτέρους. Strabo 14, I, 3 (the passage is not part of the 
quotation from Pherekydes; F Gr Hist I p. 426, 42 ff.) καὶ Μίλητον δ᾽ ἔκτισεν Νηλεὺς 
ἐκ Πύλου τὸ γένος ὦν... τοῦτον δὲ πάντα τὸν λαὸν (the Pylians who had come to 
Athens with Melanthos) μετὰ τῶν ᾿Ιώνων κοινὴν στεῖλαι τὴν ἀποικίαν * τοῦ δὲ Νηλέως 
ἐπὶ τῶι Ποσειδίωι βωμὸς ἵδρυμα δείκνυται. Pausan. 7, 2, 4 ff. ὡς δὲ ταῖς ναυσὶν ἐς τὴν 
᾿Ασίαν κατῆραν én’ ἄλλην ἐτρέποντο ἄλλοι τῶν ἐπὶ θαλάσσηι πόλεων, Νειλεὺς δὲ καὶ 7 
σὺν αὐτῶι μοῖρα ἐς Μίλητον... .. τοῦ δὲ Νειλέως ὁ τάφος ἰόντων ἐς Διδύμους 
ἐστὶν οὐ πόρρω τῶν πυλῶν ἐν ἀριστερᾶι τῆς ὁδοῦ. Plutarch. Mul. Virt. 16 p. 253 F 
τῶν εἰς Μίλητον ἀφικομένων ᾿Ιώνων στασιάσαντες ἔνιοι πρὸς τοὺς Νείλεω παῖδας ἀπ- 
εχῴρησαν εἰς Μυοῦντα κἀκεῖ κατώικουν....- οὔσης οὖν ἑορτῆς ᾿Αρτέμιδος καὶ θυσίας 
παρὰ Μιλησίοις, ἣν Νηληίδα προσαγορεύουσιν κτλ. See also Schol. Kallim. Hymn. 
Ιου. 77 and n. 9. The story of Elegeis, daughter of Neleus, is probably earlier than 
Herodotos and may trace back the connexion between Athens and Miletos to the 
sixth century. The grammarians used the story for the explanation of the name 
of the elegy (Schol. Lykophr. Al. 1378; Et. M. 152, 47 ff.). For the form ὃς δ᾽ ἐπὶ Mt- 
λητον κατάξει πήματα Καρσίν see Herm. 53, 1918, p. 275. We cannot speak with full 
certainty because another explanation connects the elegy with another founder 
of colonies, Theokles of Eretria. 6) F Gr Hist 3 F 155. Pausanias professes still 
to have seen the tomb of Androklos in Ephesos (7, 2, 9) and this figure (like that 
of Neleus in Miletos) may have been older in Ephesos than the connexion with 
Athens which Pherekydes constructed. It was easy for him to make it because of 
the clan of the ᾿Ανδροκλεῖδαι (see n. 14), and because of the Βασιλίδαι and Βασίλη. 
As the name leads to Messenia as well (Toepffer A.G. p. 244 ff.) a stage might be 
conceived in which the founder came thence immediately as the ancestors of the 
Kolophonians did according to Mimnermos (n. 2). The Ephesians held to their 
priority claim, and, as they had a number of chroniclers, they were able to carry 
it through to a certain degree even against Athenian public opinion. Their argu- 
ments (hardly all) are set forth in Strabo 14, 1, 3. The passage immediately follows 
the quotation of Pherekydes; it is however taken from Artemidoros: διόπερ τὸ 
βασίλειον τῶν ᾿Ιώνων ἐκεῖ συστῆναί φασι, καὶ ἔτι καὶ viv of ἐκ tod γένους ὀνομάζονται 
βασιλεῖς κτλ. The manipulation of the data is manifest: the clan is called Βασιλίδαι ; 
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thus e.g. Baton Περὶ τῶν ἐν ᾿Εφέσωι τυράννων (268 F 3), who records their over- 
throw. Strabo is so much impressed by Artemidoros that he does not risk simply 
opening his discussion of the individual colonies with Miletos, but ἀπὸ τῶν ἡγη- 
μονικωτέρων τόπων, ἀφ᾽ (ἐφ᾽ Corais, edd.; but cf. Aelian V. H. 8, 5) ὥνπερ xal πρῶτον 
αἱ κτίσεις ἐγένοντο, λέγω δὲ τῶν περὶ Μίλητον καὶ Ἔφεσον - αὗται γὰρ ἄρισται πόλεις 
καὶ ἐνδοξόταται. Eusebios’ Canon gives under a. Abr. 972 = 1045/4 B.C. (i.e. 
under the date of the Ionian migration according to Eratosthenes and Apollodoros) 
Efesus condita ab Andronico (sic). 7) Ion 74 (but see also 1581 ff.). Velleius 
Paterculus 1, 4, 3 and Vitruv. 4, 1, 4 follow him; Pausan. 4, 3, 2 οἱ Κόδρου παῖδες 
ἐπετάχθησαν ἄρχοντες, οὐδέν σφισι γένους τοῦ Ἴωνος ueröv, ἀλλὰ Μεσσήνιοι μὲν ἐκ Πύ- 
Aou τὰ πρὸς Κόδρου καὶ Μελάνθου, ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ ὄντες τὰ πρὸς μητρὸς polemizes 
against that conception. The invention of the poet is sufficiently obvious; that 
Herodotos 1, 147 is thinking of Ion (Wilamowitz 1.0. p. 140) is quite impossible 
in my opinion; see also on F 23. It is of no importance here how long before the 
publication of H.s Aithis the Ion was written (recent scholars again prefer the date 
of 412 B.C. or later; see Solmsen Herm. 69, 1934, p. 390/1; 406 f.). The historian 
deliberately neglected the innovations of the poet here as he did in the case of 
Hippothoon (Text p. 29, 3 ff.). 8) Ed. Meyer Gd A II ὃ 157; Friedlander 
Argolika, 1905, p. 63 f. Correct is only that Miletos and Ephesos seem to have 
begun earlier than the others and on their own initiative to found their claim to 
priority in the circle of the Twelve Towns on their particular relations to Athens; 
and even this hardly happened earlier than the time of the Ionian Revolt.The 
claims were hardly discussed in literature before the publication of the earliest 
chronicles, all of which are later than Pherekydes, and most (if not all) even later 
than Herodotos (see Atthis p. 176 ff.). The discussions among the towns mainly 
took place at a time at which they were practically to no purpose, 1.6. in the fourth 
century and later; and we find in them remarkable assertions, for instance that 
Myus, which was of no importance whatever later on, is called the first foundation 
of the Jones Athenis profecti (Plin. N. H. 5, 113). About Ephesian authors see n. 6. 
A forgery pleaded the claim of Miletos under the name of a Κάδμος Ilav8tovog 
Μιλήσιος (no. 489) the title of which (Κτίσις Μιλήτου καὶ τῆς ὅλης ᾿Ιωνίας) calls to 
mind the mode of expression in the Parian Marble A 27. These things may have 
been made up as early as the fourth century B.C., but they may equally well 
be much later. In the fifth century the decisive point is what claims the authors 
acknowledged who wrote in, and for, Athens, when they made the Ionian migration 
start from Athens. Pherekydes decided for Ephesos, Herodotos and H. for Miletos 
—all three at a time when the vote of Miletos itself no longer carried any weight 
and when there could not be any question of her 'leading position in the Ionian 
world'. 9) Here the royal family, named Βασιλίδαι in Ephesos, called itself 
Νηλεῖδαι: Aristotle xoi of τὰ Μιλησιακά in Parthen. Narr. Am. 14 = 496 F 1; 
Nikol. Dam. 90 F 53; cf. Plutarch. Mul. Virt. 16 (n. 5). 10) Psephism of the 
year 418/7 B.C. (I G* I 94; Syll.® 93). It proves that Kodros was not added till later 
to the couple Neleus and Basile (Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 130). But in that 
case the Athenians of that time can hardly have meant by Neleus anybody but the 
son of Kodros who founded Miletos, and Basile provides a bridge to the Βασιλίδαι 
of Ephesos. The decree was voted at a time when H. probably was in Greece and 
had his headquarters at Athens, and certainly he must have been shown the 
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sanctuary. 11) F 23 attests this assumption for H. As to Pherekydes 3 F 155 
Wilamowitz Kl. Schr. V 1 p. 164 f. creates an unreal contrast to Herodotos by 
dating H. too late, and in Strabo he assigns to him more than belongs to him 
(n. 6). We cannot decide exactly what he said, because ἄρξαι can mean ‘to begin’ 
or ‘to lead’. Also we are justified in asking whether for Pherekydes Neleus was 
already the son of Kodros (Das Marmor Parium p. 92). That Herodotos does not 
mention expressly ‘eine einmalige einwanderung’ (Wilamowitz) must be admitted. 
But whether this justifies the deduction that he (and Ion) ‘von einer einheitlichen 
athenischen expedition noch nichts gewusst hat’, I doubt because of Herodt. 
I, 145. The arguments of Wilamowitz are not convincing, because he reads into 
Herodotos his own fundamentally important perception that the Panionion was 
established about 700 B.C.: Herodotos manifestly speaks of the time of the immig- 
ration, and as manifestly assigns the establishment of the Panionion to that time. 
If ‘diese ionische wanderung ein reflex des attischen reiches ist’ as Wilamowitz 
believes, one would think that Herodotos knew this, even if Pherekydes did not. 
As a matter of fact, Herodotos does not seem to have been interested in the time 
or in the nature of the migration: his treatise I, 142 ff. pursues different aims, and 
it should be noticed that he omits the migration also in 1, 1-5 (see Herm. 53, 1918, 
p. 280 ff.), H. having been the first to infer the uniformity of the colonisation as 
a consequence. 12) The Ephesia may be said to have replaced the Panionia 
(n. 2) until the Athenians in 426/5 B.C. re-established the old Amphictyonic 
festival in Delos, which they doubtless did in order to put an end to the undesirable 
demonstration implied in a special organisation on the part of the Ionians in Asia 
Minor. The Ephesia, however, continued to exist alongside of the Delian festival 
or (more probably) was re-established later on (see Dittenberger Or. Gr. I 10; 
Nilsson Gr. Feste, 1906, p. 243 ff.). The Panionia also had a resurrection, as Wila- 
mowitz thinks about the middle of the fourth century, as Nilsson suggests (/.c. p. 76) 
soon after the overthrow of Athens. The latter date is very attractive. It may 
perhaps be combined with Ephoros’ account of the antecedents of the great 
earthquake in 373/2 B.C. (Diod. 15, 59) the particulars of which are by no means 
securely dated. But we do not see clearly either about the history of the two 
festivals in the fourth century or about their relation to each other. The remark 
Diod. 15, 59, 1 that they μετέθεσαν thy πανήγυριν εἰς ἀσφαλῇ τόπον, ὃς ἦν πλησίον 
τῆς ᾿Εφέσου no doubt refers to the fifth century and is probably connected with the 
fact that Dion. Hal. A. R. 4, 25, 4 places beside the Dorian Triopion not the Panio- 
nion but ἐν 'Egécew τὸ τῆς ᾿Αρτέμιδος ἱερόν. 13) Mnemosyne, 1947, p. 13 ff. 
14) The question can be raised, but unfortunately not answered, whether the exis- 
tence of an Attic clan ’AvdpoxAetSat influenced Pherekydes (Toepffer A.G. p. 244 ff.), 
or whether the legend of the clan included a claim as to the foundation of Ephesos 
which Pherekydes acknowledged. 15) F 20-21; 23. 16) 1, 147, 1 Κόδρου 
τοῦ Μελάνθου; 9, 47 Νείλεω τοῦ Κόδρου. 17) 5866 ont ἘΞ 28. 18) Τῇ we in- 
terpret the passage strictly it precludes the many γνήσιοι and νόθοι mentioned in 
Strabo 14, 1, 3 and Pausan. 7, 2 ff. Marm. Par. A 27 (see n. 24) justifies a strict 
interpretation ; so does apparently Aelian. V. H. 8, 5, who speaks of Medon and Ne- 
leus only (in his text the reference of dq’ ὧν is uncertain, for only Neleus and 
Miletos precede). In Pausan. 7, 2, 1 it is surprising that the words ἔτεσι δὲ πολλοῖσι 
ὕστερον Μέδων καὶ Νειλεὺς πρεσβύτατοι τῶν Κόδρου παίδων ἐστασίασαν περὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς 
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(where Delphi decides in favour of Medon) are followed by οὕτω δὴ ὁ Νειλεὺς καὶ οἱ 
λοιποὶ τῶν Κόδρου παίδων ἐς ἀποικίαν ἐστάλησαν. There is hardly another inference 
possible but that the other sons were invented, and this assumption seems to be 
corroborated by other towns too (not only Miletos and Ephesos) claiming sons of 
Kodros as their χτίσται. This is conceivable in my opinion in the fourth century 
at the earliest, and the claims are most likely to have been brought forward in the 
local chronicles of the Ionian towns. It is most regrettable that we know so little 
about Ephoros, who dealt very fully with the Ionian migration (70 F 25-26; 125- 
127). Only Neleus as the founder of Miletos is given with full certainty in F 127; 
it is uncertain whether the foundation of Ephesos by Androklos may be assigned 
to Ephoros according to F 126; and in F 25, which refers to Klazomenai, the 
decisive name is corrupt. Perhaps one regarded the new κτίσται as νόθοι. 
19) I mean with regard to the contest for the throne: καὶ οὐκ ἔφασκεν ὁ Νειλεὺς 
ἀνέξεσθαι βασιλευόμενος ὑπὸ τοῦ Μέδοντος, ὅτι ὁ Μέδων τὸν ἕτερον ἦν τῶν ποδῶν yo- 
λός (Pausan. 7, 2, 1). Toepffer A.G. p. 229 calls this ‘an apparently later version 
of the myth’. I do not see the reason, for F 23 does not preclude a fight for the 
throne (it is a frequent motif also for foundation of colonies); also the old oracle 
(n. 5) assumes it. 20) F Gr Hist 4 F tor with the parallels from Herodotos 
onwards in the commentary. 21) Mimnermos and Ion (n. 2), whom Wilamowitz 
grouped together. We expect them in Ephoros. 22) In this respect too, Timo- 
theos is typical. But still, compromises were finally reached owing to the vigour 
of Athenian general opinion. 23) In that connexion Herodotos 1, 143, 3 
mentions it, and the δωδεκάπολις in F 23 proves the mention of it for H. too, 
because the festival and the Twelve Towns are inseparably connected. For our 
question it is of no importance whether it did, or did not, exist at this time; but we 
should like to know whether he recorded its discontinuance and the ᾿Εἰφέσια. In 
other words: is there a relation between H. (which work?) and the digression of 
Thukyd. 3, 104? 24) It is sufficient to cite the characteristic position of Neleus 
as the founder of the Twelve Towns in Marm. Par. A 27 and in Aelian. V. H. 8, 5, 
who follows an Aithis and from whom the corrupt and badly read text can be 
supplemented: ἀφ᾽ οὗ Νηλεὺς cixto[e Μίλητον καὶ τὴν] ἄλ[λ]7η[ν] ἅ[παΊ]Ίσ[αν ᾿Ιωνί]αν, 
Ἔφεσον, ᾿Εἰρυθράς (and the other names), καὶ τὰ [IIavjıovıla] ἐγένετο. We may 
expect the same simple enumeration in H. without the groups of dialects presented 
by Herodotos, which in their ‘iibertriebenen schärfe’ serve his polemical purpose. 
The preserved fragments of the Atthidographers unfortunately yield nothing at 
all about the migration. | 

1) IG? II 4731; 4791; (4860?); 5057; 5140. J. Kirchner and S. Dow in A. M. 13 
62, 1937, p. 11. That A. Sala& (Hlidha Arch. 11) commented on Artemis Kolainis 
and the Κολαινιασταί 1 know only from the admirable report of M. N. Tod J H St 
62, 1942, p. 64. 2) Cohn RE VI col. 1220 no. 7. 3) Probably because of 
his unsufficient knowledge of Attic cults. 4) This is different from the juxta- 
position (frequent in Scholia and Lexica) of two explanations based on methodically 
different principles, where the choice is left to the reader: see above F r n. 3. 
5)5 Buseuo. 6) Given by Pausan. 1, 31, 5 as the tradition of the Myrrhinu- 
sians. 7) On Phanodemos F 3. 

I) F Gv Hist 4 F 23-31. 2) About the time of the epic poem, which is usually 14—19 
dated too early, see Atthis p. 394 n. 23. 3) F Gv Hist 3 F (147?); 148-153. 
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Agreement of H. and Pherekydes is found in F 16. 4) See in particular F 18. 
5) See on F 15. 6) See on F 18. 7) About Plutarch. Thes. 29, 4-5 see on 
Philochoros F 112. If H. was among the πλεῖστοι he followed here (as he did in the 
acceptance of the Orestes trial) Aischylos, not Euripides. 8) The question 
of Pearson (2 p. 18) must be answered in the negative by simply referring 
to the establishment of the cult in 476/5 B.C. g) Another tradition than 
the Attic did not exist for Theseus. ro) See on F r4. II) There are 
altogether not many quotations in this portion of the Vita: Dikaiarchos (32, 5), 
Hereas (32, 7), Istros (34, 3), the periegete Diodoros (36, 5) for features not imme- 
diately referring to Theseus; of the Atthidographers and for Theseus himself only 
Philochoros (35, 5), traces of whom we cannot fail to recognize throughout. Re: 
last part seems to be mainly taken from him, a few anonymous variants (32, 2; 
35, 7) being added to his fundamental account. 12) H. not only was absolutely 
bound to introduce the Homeric Menestheus into the series of the kings, he also 
had to explain why the family of Theseus (Erechtheus) lost its position. It 
must remain open to question whether he was the first to do so. Unfortunately 
there is no mention of Menestheus in Pherekydes’ fragments. 15) Seen Lex 
p. 19, 39 ff. 14) Hiket. 403/8 (cf. on Philochoros). 15) Provided it is 
Plutarch. The sentence beginning with ὅτι is obviously a subsequent insertion; 
one need only compare the next citation from H. (F 15) with Andron to see that 
the latter is really worked into the account. 16) 2, 15, 2. I do not venture to 
determine the time of Thukydides’ digression. There are several possibilities. 
The only idea to be excluded is that H. formed his conception under the influence 
of Thukydides, for when H. wrote the Atthis Thukydides’ work had not yet been 
published; and Thukydides did not give lectures. 17) The synoecism is ac- 
cording to Plutarch (Thes. 24; cf. 15, 1-3) the first action of Theseus’ reign. In the 
Parian Marble the event is entered under Theseus’ first year. That may very well 
be taken from H.; but Plutarch’s main account does not derive from him. 

I) Ci. n. 3 on F 18-19. He is telling about Theseus, and he must therefore supply 
the reasons for the payment of the tribute in a retrospective account which he 
frames accordingly: 15, 1 ὀλίγωι δ᾽ ὕστερον ἧκον ἐκ Κρήτης τὸ τρίτον οἱ τὸν δασμὸν 
ἀπάξοντες; 17, I ἐπεὶ δ᾽ οὖν καθῆχεν ὁ χρόνος τοῦ τρίτου δασμοῦ. He uses the 
digression at the same time for discussing the question of the Minotaur and, 
incidentally, the character of Minos. H. hardly discussed the latter, his narrative 
tended to move straight forward. 2) Plutarch. Thes. 15, 1; 17, 1; Bibl. Epit. 
I, 7; Serv. Verg. A. 6, 14; Ovid. Met. 8, 169-171; about Diodoros see n. 5. 

3) Thes. 17, 2. This point of view comes up again and again in the biography; 
see in particular 14, 1 6 δὲ Θησεὺς ἐνεργὸς εἶναι βουλόμενος, ἅμα δὲ καὶ δημαγωγῶν, 
ἐξῆλθεν ἐπὶ τὸν Μαραθώνιον ταῦρον. 4) Pearson! p. 218 translates (with Perrin, 
Loeb edition) αὐτὸν δὲ τὸν Μίνω παραγενόμενον ἐχλέγεσθαι, probably correctly, 
by ‘used to come and pick them out’. But in the following sentence ‘and that he 
now pitched upon Theseus first of all’, ‘now’ is an interpolation. 5) 4, Or, 3. 
Plutarch, 15, 1 correctly says of tov δασμὸν ἀπάξοντες ; Minos himself is only present 
17, 3, 7.6. in the report of H. Diodoros has confused the two different occasions; 
the consequence is that he gives only two δασμοί. The earlier representations 
(painting of Mikon in the Theseion Pausan. 1, 17, 3; Bakchyl. 16) give the col- 
lection of the hostages by Minos himself; but that is then the first and only tribute, 
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6) The general tradition also knows the treaty (Plut. 15, 1). The regulations vary 
somewhat, which is partly due to the reports not being sufficiently detailed. The 
general tradition (οἱ πλεῖστοι τῶν συγγραφέων Plutarch. 1.0.) states that the Athen- 
ians were to send fourteen children every nine years τῶι Μινωταύρωι βοράν: Bibl. 3, 
213; Diod. /.c.; Serv. Verg. A. 6, 14; Plutarch, who (15, 1) avoids the expression, 
replaces this regulation by the discussion of their fate (15, 2-16, 4). Kleidemos 
F 17, who seems to have altered the whole story and eliminated the Minotaur, 
expressly calls the 'children od¢ ἔλαβεν ὁμήρους ὁ Μίνως, and that is what they were 
in H. The limitation ὅσον ἂν χρόνον ζῆι τὸ τέρας is found in Diodoros, the regulation 
χωρὶς ὅπλων in the Bibliotheca. “) Τῶν Ηἴϑ 4 ἘΠ531 Ch 27, 3. 8) In Demon 
F 5 and Philochoros F 17 Tauros is the strategos of Minos. Kleidemos (n. 6) seems 
to have eliminated him entirely. About Androtion (who is certain to have rational- 
ized the story) and Phanodemos we know nothing. How copious the discussion 
was is shown by Philochoros and Plutarch. Thes. 15, 2 ff.; the latter quotes among 
others Aristotle ἐν tH. Βοττιαίων πολιτείαι. 9) Ch. 19, 1. The special feature 
in Pherekydes who is mentioned first (3 F 150 τὰ ἐδάφη τῶν Κρητυκῶν νεῶν ἐκκόψαι 
τὸν Θησέα thy δίωξιν ἀφαιρούμενον) does not signify that he rationalized the whole 
account—he only anticipates an obvious question. 10) As the hostages, ac- 
cording to the treaty, go μηδὲν ὅπλον ἀρήιον ἐπιφερομένους Theseus cannot have 
killed the Minotaur with his sword as the early representations in art show him 
doing (see Robert Heldensage p. 679 f.). It is possible that H. also gave the fre- 
quently cited wrestling match, and that the Phorbas story (see on F 3 and on 
Istros F 31) occurred already in his account. II) H. is not quoted in Plutarch’s 
detailed and learned digression (Thes. 20). It is possible that H. accepted the 
version of Odyssey 2, for Ariadne did not come to Athens. 12) No doubt H. 
entered the expedition to Crete under a definite year of Aigeus’ reign. But if he 
assumed only one furnishing of hostages immediately following the war with Minos, 
he hardly assigned the expedition to the last year of Aigeus. Anyhow the possibility 
of a mistake in calculation, or the error of a scribe must be considered (see Marm. 
Par. p. 144f.; F Gv Hist II D p. 679, 30 ff.). About another possibility see n. 1 
on F 18-19. 

1) Πιθυοκάμπτηι or ἣ τῶι Ilpoxpoborn. Abel. 2) The quotation of Sophokles 
F 819 N? which I have omitted here does not refer solely to Sinis, but to the whole 
χνωδάλων ὁδός. 3) Andron presumably simply followed him, perhaps giving 
a quotation. Wellmann's (De Istro p. 61) assigning of Skiron to H. and Sinis to 
Andron is due to a wrong interpretation of Plutarch and is arbitrary even if the 
interpretation were correct. The son of Poseidon, Sinis (the Pityokamptes), has in 
fact connexions with Corinth, and the earliest prize for the victor of the Isthmia 
is the pine-wreath (Plutarch Quaest. conv. 5, 3; Aischyl. P. Ox. 2162 fr. 2 II 3-4). 
We almost get the impression that Skiron is a mere scribe's variant: the parallels 
give as the cause of the establishment of the Isthmia either the killing of Sinis 
or that of all the χνώδαλα. 4) Text p. 36, 37 ff. 5) Text p. 35, 23 ff. 6) 
Textp.- 36, 12 ff. 7) In regard to the Isthmia the parallel is not quite without 
difficulties: Herakles, being the son of Zeus, can establish the festival of Zeus 
in Olympia after the victory over Augeias. Theseus did not become the son of 
Poseidon until later (although his connexion with that god was earlier), and we 
know nothing of a war between Athens and Corinth. Such a war may lie behind 
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the statement that Theseus (evidently at the beginning of his reign) προσχτησάμενος 
τῆι ᾿Αττικῆι thy Μεγαρυκὴν βεβαίως, τὴν θρυλουμένην ἐν ᾿Ισθμῶι στήλην ἔστησε κτλ. 
(Plutarch. Thes. 25, 4; see on Philochoros F 107). On the other hand the possibility 
of establishing a festival on Corinthian soil and of securing the prohedria to Athens 
may have been treated as a proof of the increase of power in Athens by the synoe- 
cism. In any case both the Parian Marble and the source of Plutarch (Thes. 24-25) 
relate in the sequence synoecism-Isthmia, assigning both to the beginning of 
Theseus’ reign. This incidentally precludes the possibility of H. having connected 
the Panathenaia with the synoecism as later authors did (see F 2; on Istros F 4). 
For the historical background of the special position of Athens at the Isthmia 
see Wilamowitz ‘Die Amphiktionie von Kalaurea’ GG N 1896 = ΚΙ. Schra NE 
p. 1oo ff. 8) Plutarch. Thes. 29, 3 adduces the proverbs obx ἄνευ Θησέως and 
ἄλλος οὗτος. Ἡρακλῆς (Aristot. Eth. Eudem. 7, 12) and relates in ch. 6 that the 
δόξα Ἡρακλέους ἀρετῆς leaves no rest to Theseus, exactly in the same manner 
as οὐκ ἐώνη τὸ Μιλτιάδου τρόπαιον καθεύδειν Themistokles. Diod. 4, 59, I makes 
Theseus follow Herakles διὰ τὸ τοῦτον ζηλωτὴν γενέσθαι τῶν ᾿Ηρακλέους ἄθλων. 

9) Wilamowitz l.c. p 108 f. I leave open the question when and why it was es- 
tablished, but I cannot agree with Herter Rh. Mus. 88, 1939, p. 306, ‘dass Hellanikos 
und Andron Theseus einfach an die stelle Solons rücken’. 10) ἐν δὲ τούτωι 
(spring 412 B.C.) τὰ Ἴσθμια ἐγίγνετο, καὶ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι (ἐπηγγέλθησαν γάρ) ἐθεω- 
ροῦντο ἐς αὐτά. After γάρ B and P.Ox. 1247 have αἱ σπονδαί. Classen-Steup? 
1922 p. 27 accept this in the text. 

1) FGrHist 4 F 107 I assigned the citation of Tzetzes to the Phoronis because 
of Bibl. 2, 98 and Diod. 4, 28, 2. 2) Like other features of the Atthis (see on 
F 14) it has passed on to the description of Diodoros (4, 28, 2; παγέντα is lacking 
through an oversight of Diodoros). Lykophron (Al. 1330 ff.), who gives a number 
of stations which we cannot interpret with certainty, does not mention the Bos- 
poros. 3) Ἢ δὲ θάλασσα πήγνυται καὶ ὁ Βόσπορος πᾶς ὁ Κιμμέριος, καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ 
χρυστάλλου οἱ ἐντὸς τάφρου Σκύθαι κατουκημένοι στρατεύονται, καὶ τὰς ἁμάξας ἐπ- 
ἐλαύνουσι πέρην ἐς τοὺς «Σ»ινδούς. H. evidently took στρατεύονται to mean warlike 
excursions, not ‘to pass in hosts across’. 4). 323 sr? 5) RE VII col. 
2703, 67 ff.; F Gv Hist I p. 352, 30 ff. The question as to the frontier assumed by 
Hekataios has been treated repeatedly since: e.g. Strenger Quell. u. Forsch. 28, 
1913, p. 50 ff.; Grosstephan Beitr. z. Perieg. d. Hekataios, diss. Strassburg 1915, 
p. 19 ff.; L. Pearson Early Ionian Historians, 1939, p. 62 ff. 

1) The Parian Marble (which does not mention the rape of Helen) would yield 
a considerably higher age for Theseus if its A/this took the tribute entered under 
the thirteenth year of Aigeus to be the only one, viz. further 35 years of Aigeus, 
29 (?) years of Theseus, and the age of Theseus when he accompanied the expedition 
to Crete. But the premises are uncertain (F 14 n. 12). If we assume three δασμοί 
for this Atthis and accordingly move down H.s date for the expedition to Crete as 
against the statement of the Marble, we come nearer to the fifty years. But we know 
so little about the lengths of reign of the individual kings in H.s list that we have 
no real basis for such calculations. If, however, we assign the rape of Helen to The- 
seus’ last year the seven years of Helen added to the 23 (22 ?) of Menestheus yield 
a result credible for H.: Helen was twenty years old when she went with Paris to 
Troy; at the end of the Trojan War she was ‘une femme de trente ans’. In any case 
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this story of the rape, from the time of its being connected with the expedition 
to Hades, belonged to the end-of Theseus’ reign. I do not see at all why ‘one would 
expect’ it ‘among the episodes of Theseus’ youth’ (Pearson! p. 219), nor do I quite 
understand the arguments of Robert (Heldensage p. 702). 2) Apologetic 
may have begun in tragic poetry, but it was probably not carried out consistently 
until the ‘democratic’ Atthides (Kleidemos?) of the fourth century. Isokrates 
Hel. 18 f. does not yet risk denying the rape of Helen, he only mitigates it by the 
invention that Theseus had first tried a courtship. 3) That H. is among the 
πλεῖστοι μάρτυρες is established by F 20. If one does not expect too much (as most 
‘Investigators of sources’ are inclined to do; see e.g. what is said about Wellmann 
De Istro on no. 334) Plutarch’s proceedings, where he quotes at all, are simple 
and transparent. The composition in ch. 31 is the same as in ch. 25, 5-7 (F 15) and 
different from that in e.g. ch. 17, 3, where at the end of a paragraph (F 14; see 
also ch. 34, 3 = Istros F 3) H. is cited for a variant. Nor do the quotations of 
πολλοί, πλείους, πλεῖστοι present grave difficulties, no matter whether the variant(s) 
precede or follow, and no matter whether H.s name is quoted (F 16) or not (F 14; 
see Text p. 37, 16 ff). 4) See on 328 F 18. The Philochoros quotation about the 
sanctuaries of Theseus which ends here probably had no corresponding passage 
in H., who was not greatly interested in matters of cult. For that very reason 
Plutarch attests his statement by the name of the great Atthidographer, as he 
attests in our fragment the chronological calculations by the name of H. who was 
famous as a chronologist. We should certainly be pleased to have more quotations 
and notes like these in the Vita, particularly less anonymous ἔνιοι, who sometimes 
rouse our thirst for knowledge intolerably; but when Plutarch does give names 
he does so for sensible and well-considered reasons. EW 966 δι. ΠῚ τή τῇ; 
Introd. n. 9. 6) Diod. 4, 62; Bibl. Epit. 1, 23-24. The resemblance of the nar- 
rative as a whole to Plutarch-H. is astonishing in Diodoros (the Epitome is too 
short); still it is certain that the handbook(s) did not follow H. Apart from minor 
alterations in the details, which are mostly interesting (n. 10), they give the ex- 
pedition to Hades according to the old tale, not in the rationalized form of H. 
and Philochoros. 7) Isokr. Hel. 18 by saying ἰδὼν αὐτὴν οὔπω μὲν ἀκμάζουσαν 
avoids an exact statement, but presumably he knew H. See also Schol. Stat. Theb. 
I, 476 rapuerunt Helenam adhuc parvam. 8) It is sufficient to refer to Wilamo- 
witz Sb. Berlin 1925 = Kl. Schr. V 2 p. 116 f. After Duris had accepted this tra- 
dition in the first half of the third century (in the Προβλήματα ᾿Ομηρικά ?), late 
Hellenistic mythography also had to take it into account. 9) It must, how- 
ever, be added that in later epic (Kypria F 15 Allen = F 14 Bethe) and in tragic 
poetry Iphigeneia had become the daughter of Agamemnon, which, as everybody 
knows, she was not in the Iliad (I 145). As far as we know H., he follows in mytho- 
graphy the main established tradition, making, of course, the supplements necessary 
for genealogical and other purposes; but it is by no means his way to look for remote 
versions which perhaps had no literary authority at all; Tragedy frequently did 
this, though always with a particular purpose. Wilamowitz has stated that 
Iphigeneia did not occur in Stesichoros as the daughter of Theseus. IO) It is 
interesting that Diod. 4, 63, 3 alters the motive: τῶν δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίων ἀγανακτούντων 
τῶι πράγματι, φοβηθεὶς ὁ Θησεὺς ὑπεδέξατο τὴν ᾿Βλένην elc "Αφιδναν κτλ. That is, of course, 
- connected with the different conceptions of the hero in Atthidography. The context 
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into which the new motif fits is supplied by Plutarch. Thes. 32, 1-2. This conception 
is late only in so far as the whole people pronounces its displeasure and the ‘dema- 
gogues’ make use of it. Herodotos 9, 73 has the earlier stage. 11) The Dioskuroi 
take Helen back to Sparta παρθένον οὖσαν: Diod. 4, 63, 5. 12) About Theseus 
as a robber of women see Radermacher Mythos und Sage, 1939, p. 255 f. The rape 
of women is as little a moral ‘outrage’ in early times as is that of cattle (Hes. Opp. 
162/5) or any robbery whatever (Thukyd. 1, 5). Wilamowitz /.c. p. 118 f. confuses 
the facts themselves with the changing judgement of them; he ought not to have 
brought in at all Od. X 631, because that passage does not refer to the rape of a 
woman but to an attempt against the Mistress of the Underworld. In the Atthides 
the number of Theseus’ wives is a topos (Istros F 10); of course, the writers do not 
know that this was an original feature of his nature. The conception of Niese (Herm. 
23, 1888, p. 84 1.) that the rape of Helen is ‘ganz frische sage, der mythische wider- 
schein der einfälle der Lakedaemonier in den ersten jahren des Peloponnesischen 
Krieges’ is made impossible here (quite apart from the narrowness in principle of 
his interpretation of myths and from the mass of early evidence in literature and 
art) by the variants in Herodotos. No one can reasonably doubt the facts of the 
forbearance practised in regard to Dekeleia in the war of Nikias and of the privil- 
eges enjoyed by the Dekeleans in Sparta (later the Spartans disregarded their debt 
of gratitude); historians had to explain them and a writer as early as Herodotos 
received two explanations. Our business consequently is with the tradition of the 
demes, which was supported by real facts and which, perhaps (see on F 20-21), 
reaches back as far as for instance the absence of intermarriage between the demes 
Pallene and Hagnus (see on Philochoros F 108). The Theseis accepted this tradition, 
which thus came to concern the whole people, not the demes, and the Dekeleans, 
or their kings, actually became the helpers of the enemies of their country. It is 
by no means certain that H. drew this conclusion. 

I) Seen. ro on F 5. 2) Pausanias has no Atthidographic tradition for Aithra; 
for his sources see n. IO-II. 3) Ibid. 6, 16-17 the Demophon-Phyllis story is 
told, which takes Demophon on to Cyprus, not back to Athens. 4) That 
is the end of the story of Theseus in Diodoros, an account of the Trojan War 
is lacking, and we do not hear anything about the sons of Theseus. 5) φᾶσιν 
Cobet φησιν Schol. 6) Helen must have had a place in the stemma of the daugh- 
ter of Atlas, Taygete; still I ought not to have assigned F 20 to the ᾿Ατλαντίς in 
F Gr Hist 4 F 134. 7) Schol. A on Il. T 144 (cf. Plutarch. Tes. 34, 2) already 
states briefly and decidedly ei uiv τὴν Θησέως λέγει μητέρα, ἀθετητέον; the sug- 
gestion of altering the punctuation (Schol. BT στικτέον ἐν τῶι Alüpm καὶ τὸ ἑξῆς 
συναπτέονῚ is futile. In my opinion the verdict of Leaf (‘a clear case of interpolation 
of a later myth’; the same happened in A 265) is proved right by the fact that the 
Iliad does not know the sons of Theseus. On the other hand see Wilamowitz Sb. 
Berlin 1925 = Kl. Schr. V 2 p. 116; Robert Heldensage p. 699 and others; or even 
Wolgensinger Theseus, 1935, p. 35, who puts everything upside down when he as- 
sumes that Helen was introduced into the story of the capture of Aphidna (where 
‘she has no business at all’) because of the line in the /liad. Helen's question I 
234/42 about the Dioskuroi in no way proves the poet of the Iliad to have known 
an earlier elopement; the poet (or the interpolator) by these lines answers a natural 
question which his hearers put to him or themselves, viz. why Helen’s brothers 
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did not participate in the expedition for her deliverance. Wilamowitz assumes 
Od. * 631 to be ‘undoubtedly genuine’, although reasons of style—if only these— 
undoubtedly prove it an addition. But apart from that we need not discuss the 
line because it does not refer to the rape of Helen but to the attempt on Perse- 
phone. 8) The ἐνστάσεις in the scholia may be, but need not be, old. But one 
should never forget that the Cyclic poets were the first interpreters of the Iliad 
and that an interpolation like I' 144 may very well have been made from a cyclic 
poem, which in this case would be the Iliupersis. The discussion is mainly about 
Aithra, but Klymene was also identified later on (Robert /.c. p. 7o1 n. 7; the 
article of Latte RE XI col. 879 no. 5 is insufficient). 9) Schol. Eurip. Troad. 
31 Λυσίμαχος δὲ τὸν τὴν Πέρσιδα πεποιηκότα φησὶ γράφειν οὕτως - «Θησείδαις δ᾽ ἔπορεν 
δῶρα χρείων ᾿Αγαμέμνων / ἠδὲ Μενεσθῆι μεγαλήτορι ποιμένι λαῶν». Cf. Bethe Homer? 
II 1, 1929, A 1; 7; B 3; 6; 14; Toepffer RE I col. 1143, 39 ff. The passage throws 
a light on the time, and perhaps on the sphere, of provenance of this epic; Attica 
does not merely take from ‘Homer’, she gives as well, even if only details. Io) 
Pausan. I, 41, 4-5 quotes Alkman and Pindar. I cannot enter here into the question 
about Stesichoros or into details at all. II) It is sufficient to refer to the 
chest of Kypselos Pausan. 5, 19, 3 (where Robert ought not to have altered ’Ad«- 
ναθεν to ᾿Αφίδναθεν); the throne of Bathykles Pausan. 3, 18, 9; the paintings of 
Polygnotos at Delphi Pausan. 10, 25, 7 ff. 12) The material has been col- 
lected by Joh. Schmidt R E XV, 1931, col. 850 no. 1. It mostly consists in details 
as to his share in the Trojan War and is of little value. The most important item 
is that his name is mentioned among the hostages for Crete (see on Philochoros 
F rrr). I admit that I do not see clearly as to this figure and I altogether doubt 
its originating from Athens. The absence of Menestheus from among the heroes 
of the phylai in 508/7 B.C. is significant, as is the fact that the old phylai take 
their origin from Ion, who was not taken into the king-list, although it is after 
him that the Athenians are called Iones (Herodt. 8, 44 in contradiction to 1, 56 ff., 
142 f, where they are Iones; cf. Aristot.-Herakleid. 'A0z. F 1), and although 
it is from him that they receive their first constitution with the division into four 
phylai (Aristot. 'A0r. F 5; 41, 2; H. T. Wade-Gery Οἱ. Q. 25, 1931, p. 2 £). Ion 
has always remained στρατάρχης; in this function he was introduced into the 
Boedromia legend (see on Philochoros F 13). That Menestheus is treated as a king 
of Athens throughout the fifth century (to our knowledge since the Eion poem 
composed by an Ionian poet in 476/5 B.C.; see Hesperia 14, 1945, p. 210 f.) is due 
to the influence of Homer which, even if late, was decisive. It is true that then the 
question becomes urgent whence the poet of the Catalogue took him. Only Euripides 
in an enumeration risked ᾿Αθηναίων τε Θησεῖδαι πρόμοι (Troad. 31); but the scholia 
note this as an autoschediasm πρὸς χάριν ᾿Αθηναίων, and neither H. nor, as far as 
we know, anybody else accepted it. 13) According to Tzetz. Lyk. 911 (cer- 
tainly from the Bibliotheca; but is it from the Nostoi ? perhaps from the Persis?) 
μετὰ τὴν Ἰλίου πόρθησιν... Μενεσθεὺς Φείδιππος τε καὶ "Avrıpog καὶ οἱ ᾿Εληφήνορος 
καὶ Φιλοκτήτης μέχρι Μίμαντος κοινῆι ἔπλευσαν - εἶτα Μενεσθεὺς μὲν εἰς Μῆλον ἐλθὼν 
βασιλεύει, τοῦ ἐκεῖ βασιλέως TloAvavaxtog τελευτήσαντος. According to Euseb. 
Chron. a. Abr. 836 Menestheus moritur in Melo, vegrediens a Troia, post quem 
Athenis regnavit Demophon; and this seems to be the basis for the king-list of Kastor 
(Klio 2, 1902, p. 423 ff.). We need not concern ourselves here with the myths about 
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foundations (Schmidt 1.0. col. 851, 52 ff. has collected them) although at least 
Schol. Thuk. r, 12 makes Menestheus go to Spain ἐχβληθεὶς ὑπὸ τῶν Θησειδῶν. 
Against these statements the epitaph (Peplos 34) ἐπὶ Μενεσθέως χειμένου ἐν ' A01- 
vai; cannot prevail, but it is possible that the fanciful speculations of Diktys 
Ephem. Bell. Troi. 6, 2 (who also replaces Demophon by Menestheus in the trial 
of Orestes; cf. Diktys 49 F 2) start from it: interim Menestheus cum Aethra «matre 7 
Thesei et Clymena filia eius ab Atheniensibus recipitur, Demophon atque Acamas 
foris manent. The situation seems to be that Atthidography had to re-eliminate 
king Menestheus after he had been introduced by Homer. Unfortunately Plutarch. 
Thes. 35, 7 is so succinct that we cannot infer from him whether H. and Philochoros 
followed the same account as the author of the Bibliotheca. tA) E -1:n229. 

15) Kleidemos F 20; Phanodemos F 16. 16) In Bibl. Epit. 6, 16 f. (from an 
epic source?) Demophon certainly longs ἐς πατρίδα ἐπιέναι, but the account 
continues surprisingly Δημωφῶν δὲ ἐλθὼν εἰς Κύπρον (which really is not on the 
way from the Strymon to Athens) ἐκεῖ κατώικει. The question must remain open 
whether something dropped out during the epitomization or whether we have 
here an instance of the well-known confusion of Demophon with Akamas; Schol. 
Lykophr. 495 tells the same story of Akamas, but gives Demophon as a variant. 
Schol. Aischin. 2, 31 (from an Atthis?), which also has Demophon, does not help 
in this point. The story about Akamas, Laodike, Munitos (Hegesippos 391 F 2; 
Plutarch. Thes. 34 has Demophon) is not directly connected with the story about 
Phyllis. Many writers (e.g. Toepffer 4. G. p. 40 n. 3; cf. n. 26) connect these stories 
with the settlement of the Philaidai in the Chersonnese, with Peisistratos' relations 
to the Strymon region, and the even earlier attempt of the Athenians at settling 
in the Troad. These suggestions are arguable but not at all certain, for Herodt. 
7, 113 (for whom we may put Hekataios here) does not seem to know the story. 
Aischylos (Ewm. 397 ff.), it is true, makes Athena come ἀπὸ Σκαμάνδρου, from the | 
γῆ, ἣν δῆτ᾽ ᾿Αχαιῶν ἄκτορές τε καὶ meduot τῶν αἰχμαλώτων χρημάτων λάχος μέγα, Evei- 
pav αὐτόπρεμνον εἰς τὸ πᾶν ἐμοί, ἐξαίρετον δώρημα Θησέως τόκοις, but that is an 
invention of the moment, which boldly disregards the Nostoi and in general the 
ideas of the Epos about the events after the fall of Troy. Aischylos does refer to 
the Empire, but this invention of his would not have been possible if the sons of 
Theseus had not been given him by the I/iwpersis. H. certainly had not this account, 
and it may be he (F Gr Hist 4 F 31) who furnished the basis of the Κτίσεις written 
by Dionysios of Chalkis in the fourth century. 17) We do not see clearly how 
it happened that Demophon (for the material see Knaack R E V col. 149 no. 2) 
superseded Akamas to such an extent. Perhaps this is only because we do not 
possess the Iliupersis, for I doubt whether the Eleusinian Demophon contributes 
to an explanation. I do not know either who is the Demophon found as an object 
of cult and possessor of a treasure (J G? I 310, 224; 324, 75; 92). The altar at Phale- 
ron (Pausan. 1, I, 4) does not belong to Akamas and Demophon; it is παίδων τῶν 
«μετὰ» Θησέως, as Robert has supplemented. No clan deriving from Demophon 
or Akamas is known to us in Athens; again it is only Euripides who makes the 
brothers govern jointly in Athens (Herahleid. 34 ff.). Plutarch. Thes. 35, 8 can 
hardly be interpreted thus, and Pherekydes (3 F 84, if it is pure Pherekydes) 
mentioned only. Demophon as the king to whom the Heraklids fled. Euripides 
stands equally alone with regard to the legends of the Choes and the Palladion. 
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Consequently we must not infer earlier conceptions from him. 18) The stemma 
6 Πετεὼ τοῦ ᾿Ορνέως τοῦ ᾿Βρεχθέως (Plutarch. Thes. 32, 1 al.) implies the list of 
nine kings (without Kekrops II and Pandion II). 19) Both appear as usurpers 
in part of the tradition, though in different ways (see on Philochoros F 108). 

20) This is the version in the Bibliotheca and in Pausanias. 21) Cf. Introd. 
De £19: 22) It is generally acknowledged that the expedition to Hades original- 
ly and for a long time (Od. X 631; above n. 7) signified the end of Theseus' life. 
In this connexion there is no need to contradict the thesis that the Skyros story 
was not invented until 476/5 B.C. The place of the death was established; the 
divergencies concerned the answers to the question whether he went there from 
Athens, 1.6. whether after having been delivered by Herakles he still reigned for 


some time (thus Philochoros F 18-19). 23) Cf. n. ro on F 18-19. 24) ὕστερον 
Bibl. Epit. 5, 22, evidently because the Euboean catalogue I7. B 536/45 only mentions 
Elephenor, not the sons of Theseus. 25) For the particulars of the deliverance 


(ἀναγνώρισις etc.) see Robert Heldensage p. 1286 f. 26) Only those are of any 
interest which perhaps in some way are connected with the Athenian claims in 
the Troad and the Chersonnese and on the Strymon; see n. 16. On Thykud. 1, 11, ı 
πρὸς γεωργίαν τῆς Χερσονήσου τραπόμενοι the scholia note: ὧν ἡγεῖτο ᾿Ακάμας καὶ 
᾿Αντίμαχος. 27) For Tzetzes dates by the priestess Kallisto and, although we 
may have little confidence in him otherwise, he obviously took his H. quotations 
from a sound source (see on F 16-17). That he makes Kallisto function in Athens 
is his own peculiar folly and does not deprive the date of its value. It may be re- 
marked in passing that he was not the only nor the first writer to commit this 
blunder; see Diktys 49 F 2. 28) Klio 2, 1902, p. 422 ff.; RE VIII col. 140, 4 ff.; 
F Gv Hist 1 p. 468, 43 ff. Pearson ? p. 12 is wrong. 29) See Introd. n. 119. 
30) I am afraid the statement must remain that H.s year for the fall of Troy is 
‘absolutely unknown’ (Das Marm. Par. 1904, p. 146 f.). Beloch Gv. G. II 1, 1914, 
p. 253 (who simply repeats the old view that it is the year 1209/8 B.C. of the Marm. 
Par. A 24), and Pearson! p. 214 f. (* p. 12), who finds 1240 B.C. ‘a most suitable 
date’, are superficial. The detailed calculations of Ledl (Stud. z. alt. Athen. Verfassungs- 
geschichte, 1914, p. 153 ff.; p. 183 ff. in particular) contradict themselves in their 
results. He finds in the Parian Marble an earlier system—he believes it to be that 
of H.—according to which the Τροίας ἅλωσις occurred in 1227/6 B.C. Even if one 
were prepared to concede this, the interval he arrives at ('the fall of Troy 544th 
year before the archonship of Kreon' p. 186 f.) would be incredible; and the year 
‘686/5 B.C., third year before the archonship of Kreon’ as ‘the fixed point in the 
chronological system of H.' is downright absurd. 

1) I judged this question more correctly (with Kirchhoff) in R E VIII col. 140, 
63 ff. than in F Gr Hist I p. 471, 45 ff., where I offered the choice between ᾿Ατθίς, 
Τρωικά (this quite wrongly in spite of 4 F 155), AioXx&, and forgot the Ἱέρειαι 
altogether. 2) 568 on δ τς 3) Istros F 14. 4) Bibl. 3, 214 f. 5) In- 
trod. n. 119. 6) Text p. 25, 13 ff. 7) We need not discuss the question in 
detail; the material is to be found in Robert Heldensage p. 1018 ff. The facts are 
that in the Catalogue of Ships the brothers Agamemnon and Menelaos reside in 
Mykene (B 569 ff.) and Lakedaimon (B 581 ff.) respectively, to which Sparta and 
Amyklai belong, whereas Argos is the residence of Diomedes (B 559 ff.). Thus 
in the course of history, under the influence of the position of Argos as a central 
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power on the one hand and the policy of conquest practised by pre-Lycurgean 
Sparta on the other hand, Agamemnon was claimed by both Argos and Sparta; 
Menelaos moved into the background, also his residence in Laconia was too firmly 
established to be altered. Here we are mainly interested in the fifth century, when 
the antagonism between Argos and Sparta became more pointed because Athens 
appeared on the scene as a great power. In judging the situation we may neglect 
the undateable Ovesteia of Stesichoros and the thesis that this poem was composed 
for Sparta (see Lesky RE XVIII τ col. 978, 7 ff.; 1007, 29 ff.), and in regard to 
Herodotos we need only state that he simply renders the Spartan tradition (1, 67 £.; 
7, 159). But the contrast between Pindar and Aischylos is manifestly dependent 
upon contemporary conditions, and if Pyth. 11 belongs in 454 B.C. (see as the latest 
Bowra Cl. Q. 30, 1936, p. 129 ff.; Theiler “Die zwei Zeitstufen in Pindars Stil und 
Vers’ Schr. d. Königsb. Gel. Ges. 17, 4, 1941, p. 272 f.; 288 f.) Pindar criticised 
Aischylos deliberately. In Py/h. 11 he calls Orestes Λάκων, and Agamemnon's 
royal residence is at Amyklai, whence the Aeolian migration started according 
to Nem. ı1 (458 B.C.?; one must not assume this opinion for H.s AioXx& also, 
because of F Gr Hist 4 F 32). There is no doubt that Aischylos chose Argos in view 
of the treaty between Athens and Argos in 462/1 B.C. Later mythographers and 
chronographers who re-introduced Mykene, or tried to combine the several versions, 
are of no importance for us here (e.g. Kastor 250 F 3; Nikol. Dam. 90 F 25; Paus. 
2, 18, 5). 8) Bibl. Epit. 6, 25 κρίνεται δὲ ᾿Ορέστης ἐν ᾿Αρείωι πάγωι, ὡς μὲν λέγου- 
σί τινες ὑπὸ ᾿Ερινύων, ὡς δέ τινες ὑπὸ Τυνδάρεω, ὡς δέ τινες ὑπὸ ᾿Ηριγόνης τῆς Αἰγίσθου 
καὶ Κλυταιμνήστρας. The Parian Marble already has the latter version (A 2 5) 
ἀφ᾽ o6 ᾿Ορέστηι τῶι ᾿Α[γαμέμνονος (?) καὶ τῆς Aliyiodov θυγατρὶ [ Hety Jóv[nt. ὑπὲρ 
Ailyiodov καὶ Κλυ[ταιμήστρας δίκη éyéve]ro ἐν ᾿Αρείωι πάγωι. We shall have to be 
cautious in drawing conclusions from this passage as to the version which H. 
followed, for Attic local tradition was particularly interested in Erigone because 
of the Icaric cult which it explained by identifying the Icaric and the Argive 
Erigone (for the material see Escher R E VI col. 450 ff.; Lesky /.c. col. 982, 63 T3 
Nikolaos of Damaskos (n. 9), whose source one would expect to be H., certainly 
does not mean Erigone. The fact that the trial in F 22 is called 7, τῆς Κλυταιμήστρας 
τῆς Τυνδάρεω ... ὑπὲρ ᾿Ορέστου δίκη makes it any rate plausible to insert Tyn- 
dareos as the accuser in H. I attach little importance to his róle in the Orestes 
of Euripides (who combines strangely mixed ingredients freely) because H. paid 
no attention to the innovations of that poet (as stated repeatedly); also in Euripides 
the charge is made before the people in Argos (cf. Hygin. fab. 119, who gives 
Mykene). But Tyndareos seems to be generally accepted later (as is obvious in 
Pausanias in particular, who introduces in his place Perilaos, the ἀνεψιός of Kly- 
taimestra), and we therefore expect a distinguished authority. It is true that later 
evidence mostly combines him and Erigone: Et. M. p. 42, 3; Joh. Antioch. F HG 
IV 551, 23; Diktys 49 F 2 adds Oiax (following Eurip. Or. 436 ff.; cf. Pausan. 
I, 22, 6; Hygin. fab. 117). Accordingly my suggestion F Gr Hist I p. 472, 2 f. 
(accepted by Lesky col. 987, 51 ff.) that τοῖς ἐκ Λακεδαίμονος ἐλθοῦσι had to be 
understood as being 'Erigone und wohl Tyndareos' becomes very uncertain; 
Robert Heldensage p. 1322 n. 2 has ‘Tyndareos und die Seinen’. 9) Daube 
Rechtsprobleme, 1939, p. 57 also failed to understand this. One should not denote 
the Erinyes simply as prosecutors (which they are in Aischylos): they are the 
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pursuers. H. hardly left them even that function; it is possible that his conception 
is present in Nikol. Dam. 90 F-25 ἐλαυνόμενος δὲ ὑπὸ τῶν Αἰγίσθου φίλων (κατὰ δὲ 
τὸν πλεῖστον λόγον ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿Ερινύων) ὡς ἐναγὴς θεοῦ κελεύσαντος εἰς ᾿Αθήνας ἀφί- 
XETO χτλ. 10) Aischyl. Eum. 235/43; Eurip. Hel. 1254 ff. 11) Cf. F 18-19. 
If later authors mention Menestheus in Demophon’s stead (F 20-21 n. 13) one 
should guard against connecting with this version the date of the trial in Marm. 
Par. A 25, the first year of Demophon and the vacillations in the dating of the fall 
of Troy between the last year of Menestheus and the first of Demophon (Text P- 
42, Io ff.). None of the traditions assigns the vengeance to the same year as the 
murder; in all of them the interval of Od. Y 304 seems to have been preserved, which 
makes Aigisthos reign for seven years and the vengeance be performed in the eighth 
(see Eurip. Hel. 112; Euseb. Chron. a. Abr. 824/3 in the 7th/8th year of Demophon; 
only Nikolaos Damask. 90 F 25 gives the tenth year). H. may be assumed also to 
have reckoned thus: seven post-Trojan years, ten years of the war, and the age 
Orestes had reached when Agamemnon set out. That age seems to be given in the 
three years of Herodoros (31 F 11; they make possible the part which little Orestes 
plays in the Telephos and in the Aulis story) and one should not alter them to thir- 
teen with Robert (Heldensage p. 1307 n. 5). If Orestes was three years old the rescue 
by the nurse is assumed (Pherekydes 3 F 134; Pindar Pyth. 11, 17 ff.) which later 
proved to be the salvation of the small child long before the murder of Agamemnon 
(cf. Aischyl. Ag. 877 ff.?). This calculation yields for Orestes the round twenty 
years given by Velleius 1, 1, 3. The idea of Ed. Schwartz (Königslisten, 1894, p. 56) 
that in some early chronological system the trial of Orestes was the cardinal point, 
the fall of Troy being determined by it, still seems to me wrong: for the fact, un- 
explained as yet, that according to Kastor (250 F 3) Agamemnon reigns for fifteen 
years (?) after the fall of Troy, is probably connected with the discrepancies in the 
Peloponnesian chronologies of Eratosthenes and Sosibios which, in the abridgement 
of Kastor, were fused together by Eusebios. 12) F Gr Hist 4 F 32 with the com- 
mentary. The intervals given by Thukyd. r, 12, 3 seem now to be universally 
traced to H. 

I) E. Maass GG A 1889 p. 804 n. 1 and his successors (Busolt Gr. G.? II p. 127 23 
n. 5; Pohlenz Herodot 1927 p. 40 n. 1) have offered no reasons for their doubts. 
The parallels in the Lexica and Scholia all derive from one article which cited for 
the festival itself οἱ τὰ περὶ τῶν ἑορτῶν γράψαντες, and historians for the name (or, 
one might say, the aition): Harpokr. s.v. ᾿Απατούρια quotes ἄλλοι τε πολλοὶ καὶ ”Epo- 
ρος ἐν B (70 F 22). The remaining testimonies, which are not all so tull as the scho- 
lion on the Symposion, omit the authors; see in particular Schol. Plat. Tim. 21 b; 
Synag. Lex. p. 416 f. Bkr; Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 146; Pax 890. The account occurred 
in Ephoros and (partly following him) in Justin. 2, 6, 16-21; Konon Narr. 39; 
Polyaen. Strat. 1, 19; from Atthidographic tradition in Strab. 9, ı, 7 (with Apollo- 
doros Περὶ θεῶν and ultimately Philochoros’ A/fhis as his source?) and Pausan. 
2, 18, 8-9. This last is mainly interested in the pedigree and mentions Paionids 
and Alkmeonids besides the ancestors of the Medontids as Messenian immigrants 
of that time (for the increase of Athens’ power by the φυγάδες cf. Thukyd. 1, 2, 6; 
Strab. Lc.). The close agreement in the main points indicates one authoritative 
source, and that means in Ephoros, for the mythic time, H. It would also fit in 
with that author that the Ionian migration is conceived as one action under the 
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leadership of Neleus (on F 11), The variants concern details, and they were probably 
inserted by the author of the main article himself (ἄλλοι te πολλοὶ καὶ “Eqopog 
Harp.); unluckily they are all cited anonymously. The most important variant is 
that according to some authors the fight with the Boeotians is περὶ Οἰνόης καὶ (sic) 
Ilav&xrov, according to others περὶ Μελαινῶν, the eponym of which is Melanthos 
(cf. Wilamowitz Herm. 21 p. 112 n. 2; Ar. τι. Ath. II p. 129 τι. 1). The latter statement 
is the more accurate, the earlier, and the usual one: περὶ τῆς Μελανίας χώρας Epho- 
ros; Synag. p. 417, 24; ὑπὲρ Μελαινῶν Polyaen.; Schol. Aristoph.; Oivöng καὶ Me- 
λαινῶν (the place and the citadel) Synag. p. 416, 25; Olvón; Konon; Schol. Plat. 
Tim. This evidence yields Panakton for H. in any case (it played a part in the peace 
of Nikias Thukyd. 5, 18, 7, and further till 5, 42); but he may have mentioned 
both frontier citadels. 9) πη ᾿ τας 3) Itis by no means impossible that H. 
mentioned the two other Attic families (n. 1) too, perhaps not in the context of 
the immigration but retrospectively in his second book (cf. F 8; 24). The Alkmeon- 
ids at least must have appeared more than once. 4) See Introd. n. 119. 5) 
Marm. Par. A 2; see Das Marm. Par. p. 31; 137 1.; F Gr Hist II D p. 672, 17 ff. 

6)Konon Narr. 39; Kastor 250 F 4. The first genos, which Kastor expressly describes 
as beginning with Kekrops and ending with Tymoithes, ought actually to be called 
Κεκροπίδαι. But writers never really succeeded in reconciling the rivalry of the two 
autochthonous primeval kings Kekrops and Erechtheus (see on Philochoros F 92). 
The situation is in fact the same as that in the second dynasty which is usually 
called Medovtida. but sometimes Μελανθίδαι or Κοδρίδαι. The particulars are of no 
importance here. 7) On this subject see Demon F 1. The fragments of the Atthi- 
des quoted by their names do not yield anything else. 8) That according to 
Pausan. 9, 15, 16 the opponent of Xanthos is Andropompos, the father of Melanthos, 
Wilamowitz (Ar. u. Ath. II p. 219 n. 2) takes to be ‘one of the oversights common 
in him’. I doubt that Aristotle (Pol. 5, 10, 5), by naming in a brief remark Kodros 
where we expect Melanthos, preserved another tradition which pictures Kodros as 
being polemarch (pace Toepffer A.G. p. 230f.; Wilamowitz /.c. p. 131 n. II; 
Scherling R E XI col. 985, 20 ff.). Itissimply a mistake (see Newman on the passage) 
easily to be explained by Kodros' name being more famous and even proverbial. 

9) Toepffer R E I col. 2673, 43 ff. surely underestimated the age of the legends 
about the Messenian kings. Even if a fight about the frontiers of Oinoe was not 
possible until 508/4 B.C. (which I doubt; but it would lead too far to discuss the 
point, and for Panakton even Wilamowitz admits a greater age), that would be 
a century earlier than H. The legend of the deme of Melainai is certainly older. 
There existed doubts about the political status of this very deme (see Wilamowitz 
A. M. 33, 1908 = Kl. Schr. V 1 p. 177 ff.; cf. n. 1). The story could therefore 
easily be attached to any frontier skirmish with Boeotia, once Melanthos and Kodros 
had become kings of Athens, which they are according to Pherekydes and Herodo- 
tos, and presumably as early as the time of Peisistratos. What is possibly behind 
this legend of the deme (the fight of two gods, the ‘fair’ one and the ‘black’ one: 
Toepffer /.c. col. 2674, 36 ff.; Kruse RE XV col. 385) need not concern us. 

10) It does not mention the appearance of, and the help given by, Dionysos viz. 
the φάσμα (Konon 39; cf. Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 146; Synag. Ds 417, 27:1. wthe 
motif is the same as in 11. X, but it does not derive from Homer); and as Schol. 
Pax 890 adds this story as a variant (τινὲς δέ φασι τὸν Διόνυσον παραστῆναι XA.) 
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we infer that the main account of H. (-Ephoros ?) did not have it. It is intelligible 
that the Aithides, being local chronicles, traced back these matters, because they 
concerned the cult: the Synagoge p. 416, 29 f. (cf. Konon 39) knows the prayer and 
the sacrifice to Zeus Apatenorios (ὡς δέ τινες Διονύσωι), and it knows besides the 
establishment of the Apaturia that of an altar or a sanctuary for Dionysos Melan- 
aigis (p. 417, 31f.; Schol. Ach. 146; Konon 39). We should know more if the 
context was preserved from which Istros F 2-3 are taken. TI) 1492956 
explains the fact as little as he does the Panathenaia 5, 56; but we must not infer 
that the aitia of the two festivals are later. 12) Synag. p. 417, 2 ff. τὴν ἑορτὴν 
ἐνομοθέτησαν ἄγεσθαι, ἣν καὶ Ἴωνες συντελοῦσιν is a weak foundation, but the 
assumption is obvious. I3) The connecting link was certainly invented for 
the sake of etymology even if the appellative noun ἀπατήνωρ is formed regularly 
(see O. Hoffmann Glotta 28, 1939, p. 36 n. I), and is conceivable as a name used in 
cult. The derivation from ἀπάτη is connected with the story and can therefore 
not be quite late; the correct explanation 'Opomarópux occurs as an anonymous 
variant at the end of Schol. Ach. 146; we are therefore not even certain that it 
was taken from the author Ilepi ἑορτῶν. (It may be mentioned in passing that the 
formation provides difficulties for the modern philologist: it is improbable, not only 
because of the psilosis, that the word is Attic; see Boisacq Dict. étym.? p. 67; 
Fehrle Rosch. Lex. VI col. 600, 19 ff.). That Herodt. 1, 147, 2 ‘correctly derives the 
᾿Απατούρια from the common father’ who is said to be Ion, is asserted by Wilamo- 
witz (Sb. Berlin 1906 = Kl. Schr. V 1 p. 140; see ibid. p. 36 n. 7; 11), but Herodotos 
does not make the statement, it cannot be interpreted into him, and it is incred- 
ible in itself. In fact, the καί in ὅσοι ἀπ᾽ ᾿Αθηνέων γεγόνασι nal’ Anarobpıa ἄγουσι ὁρτὴν is a 
χαί explicativum (‘and therefore’). When writing the passage Herodotos did not think 
of the meaning of the name (cf. n. 11) because it did not matter; the fact of the 
common festival proves (or corroborates) for him the common descent. 14) 
Pherekydes 3 F 154/155; Herodt. 5, 76. Pohlenz’ doubts of the conclusive force of 
the two passages (Herodot, 1937, p. 40 ἢ. I) are mere sophistry. As regards Phere- 
kydes, the quotation of Pollux leaves no doubt of the reason why Kodros died 
the death of sacrifice, and Herodotos had neither a reason nor room enough for 
telling the story in his succinct enumeration of the Dorian ἐσβολαί into Attica. 
What is actually surprising in the passage (incidentally the Atthis used by Strabo 
agrees with it) is that he omitted the earlier expedition of the Dioskuroi although 
he knew of it (9, 73; cf. on F 18-19). This expedition, in his view, is not a war with 
Athens, it is a search for Helen (‘the search to be conducted with machine guns’) 
important only for the development of this myth. 15) Strabo 9, I, 7 μετὰ δὲ 
τὴν τῶν Ἡρακλειδῶν κάθοδον .... ἐκπεσεῖν τῆς οἰκείας συνέβη πολλοὺς εἰς τὴν ᾿Αττι- 
κήν, ὧν ἦν καὶ ὁ τῆς Μεσσήνης βασιλεὺς Μέλανθος (story of the duel with Xanthos). 
εὐανδρούσης δὲ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς διὰ τοὺς φυγάδας, φοβηθέντες οἱ “Hpaxdrctdar παροξυνάν- 
τῶν αὐτοὺς μάλιστα τῶν ἐν Κορίνθωι καὶ τῶν ἐν Μεσσήνηι ἐστράτευσαν ἐπὶ τὴν ᾽Ατ- 
zuchv (the story of Kodros abbreviated). The connecting link between this account 
and the version of H. is formed by Thukyd. 1, 2, 6. On the other hand one cannot 
fail to recognize the situation of the Peloponnesian War in the motivation of the 
expedition of the Peloponnesians. 16) Herodt. 5, 65, 3 ἐόντες δὲ καὶ οὗτοι 
(scil. the Pisistratids) ἀνέκαθεν Πύλιοι τε xal Νηλεῖδαι, ἐκ τῶν αὐτῶν γεγονότες καὶ 
οἱ ἀμφὶ Κόδρον τε καὶ Μέλανθον, of πρότερον ἐπήλυδες ἐόντες ἐγένοντο ᾿Αθηναίων βασι- 
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Mec. This of course merely means that the (unknown) ancestors of Peisistratos also 
belonged to a Pylian genos (cf. Pausan. 2, 18, 8), not that they were Medontids 
as the author of the letter of Peisistratos (Diog. Laert. 1, 53) interpreted (cf. n. 70). 

17) Vell. Paterc. 1, 2, 2 (see Text p. 46, 35 ff.); Pausan. 4, 5, 10; 13, 7 (about his 
source see.n. 36) τοὺς ἀπὸ Μελάνθου καλουμένους δὲ Μεδοντίδας. The clan is called 
Μελανθίδαι only in Konon 39, 4 τὸ μὲν δὴ τῶν ᾿Βρεχθειδῶν γένος (cf. Kastor 250 F 4 
p. 1139, 34) εἰς τοὺς Μελανθίδας, ὧν ἦν καὶ Κόδρος, ἀπὸ τούτου μετέστη. They are 
called Κοδρίδαι by Aristotle (Αθπ. 3, 3; Herakleid. Pol. 1, 3; cf. Aristot. Pol. 5, 8, 5) 
and others (Schol. Aischin. 1, 182; following this Lex. rhet. p. 295, 12 Bkr.; Diogen. 
Prov. 3, 1 ultimately from an Atthis, which unfortunately cannot be determined; 
Aelian. V. H. 5, 13; the story about the origin of Peisistratos and Solon see n. 70). 
It is a well-known fact that a clan does not always take its name from its true or 
alleged ancestor, and this usually is a proof of the genuine pedigree having been 
manipulated, but it is not even certain that the Medontids were a clan (n. 70). 
The fact of the immigration was doubtless found in all Atthides (cf. Thukyd. 1, 2, 6; 
see Demon F 1; 22). 18) Matters are different as to the alleged seven ἄρχοντες 
Sexaetetc (see Klio 2, 1902, p. 437 ff.); but it is not a ‘fluctuation’ in the king-list, 
when the change-over from royalty to archonship for life takes place either under 
Medon or under Akastos (cf. Text p. 46, 1 ff. and n. 26; 69). 19) But see Text p. 
50, 15 ff. 20) Busolt Gr. G.2 II, 1895, p. 125 ff.; Toepffer Herm. 31, 1896, p. 
105 ff. and the answer of Wilamowitz ibid. 33, 1898, p. 119 ff. (see also Ar. u. Ath. 
II, 1893, p. 126 ff.) ; V. von Schoeffer Ε II, 1896, col. 569, 58 ff.; Ed. Meyer Forsch. 
II, 1899, p. 530 ff. (cf. G d A II, 1893, ὃ 156; 228); De Sanctis Atthis? 1912 p. 77 ft.; 
Beloch Gr. G.? I 2, 1913, p. 155 f.; A. Ledl Stud. z. alt. ath. Verfass.-Gesch., 1914, 
p. 218 ff.; M. Cary C A H III, 1925, p. 590 f.; Busolt-Swoboda Siaatskunde II, 
1926, p. 783 f. One of the main mistakes found in these writers is that they formed 
too simple an idea of the tradition, and that they either underestimated, or did not 
take into account at all, the abundance of combinations and variants (and probably 
discussions) occurring in the Atthides of the fourth century B.C., instead of making 
the attempt to recover with their help the development of the tradition. One 
important detail is that Toepffer, Wilamowitz, De Sanctis and others altogether 
forgot in this context the earliest Atthidographer and creator of the king list. 
I forgo, as far as possible, a discussion of details and criticism. 21) The last 
date of the Marble (A 31) comes from the twenty-first year of Aischylos, who 
in the ordinary series of archons διὰ βίου was the last but one, and who reigned for 
23 years. The Marble unfortunately has no entry from the time between the 
Trojan War (including the Nostoi A 23-24) and the Ionian migration (A 27, where 
the date of A 23 has been wrongly repeated; but Neleus is entered, and there is 
therefore no doubt of Medon having been the eponym). 22) About the relation 
between the Parian and H. see Atthis p. 227 n. 5. Considering the scantiness of our 
knowledge we can of course not deny the possibility that other Atthides agreed 
with H. in their account. In any case it is wrong that ‘zu dem Parier nur die gerin- 
gere grammatikertradition stimmt', and that 'vielleicht selbst in dem Parier keine 
mit bewusstsein abweichende auffassung der attischen liste vorhanden ist' as 
Wilamowitz thinks, who tries to set aside the first conception with reasons as in- 
sufficient as those Toepfter gives for rejecting the second. The chief mistake of Wila- 
mowitz' treatise about ‘die lebenslänglichen archonten Athens’ is his beginning 
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with the difficult chapter of Aristotle's' A0x. 3 (see Text P- 49, 11 ff.) and his finding 
in it Atthidographic tradition. In other respects, too, he has a wrong judgement 
of the tradition, which he presents incompletely: when Hippomenes is called βασι- 
λεύς in Schol. Aischin. 1, 182 (Lex. vhet. I 295, 12 Bkr), and ἄρχων διὰ βίου by Epho- 
ros (see Text p. 46, 12 ff. with n. 35; cp. n. 32; 37; therefore he ought to have been 
cited instead of Schol. T 11. Y 683, where an event at Olympia is dated ἐφ᾽ Ἵππο- 
μένους ᾿Αθήνησιν ἄρχοντος), the former is not ‘geringe grammatikertradition' but 
the version of the Atthis which Aristotle follows (n. 28) and which is shown to be 
uniform by calling the dynasty Κοδρίδαι (cf. n. 17). Unfortunately we cannot decide 
with certainty whether Kallimachos too follows this version: Schol. Aischin. 
cites him (on F 94/5 Pf.) for the descent of Hippomenes from Kodros (sic) and for 
the name of the daughter (who also occurs in Aristotle: Λειμωνίς Schol.; Λειμώνη 
Dieg; Aristot.; Ovid. Ibis 459); but the Diegesis 3, 26 gives a bare ᾿Ἱππομένης. 
23) See n. 16. He does mention incidentally Νειλεὺς ὁ Κόδρου as the founder of 
Miletos (9, 97), not however the Athenian king Medon. In view of the scantiness 
of the information he gives on early Athens (see Atthis p. 221 f.) we must not infer 
from this omission that he did not know him: in 1, 143 ff. he did not narrate the 
history of the Ionian migration either (see F 11 n. 11). 24) See Text p. 50, 15 ff. 
25) Pausan. 7, 2, I ἔτεσι δὲ οὐ πολλοῖς ὕστερον Μέδων καὶ Νειλεὺς πρεσβύτατοι τῶν 
Κόδρου παίδων ἐστασίασαν ὑπὲρ τῆς ἀρχῆς, καὶ οὐκ ἔφασκεν ὁ Νειλεὺς ἀνέξεσθαι βασιλευό- 
ἵενος ὑπὸ τοῦ Μέδοντος, ὅτι ὁ Μέδων τὸν ἕτερον ἦν τῶν ποδῶν χωλός - δόξαν δέ σφισιν 
ἀνενεγκεῖν ἐς τὸ χρηστήριον τὸ ἐν Δελφοῖς, δίδωσι Μέδοντι ἡ Πυθία βασιλείαν τὴν ᾿Αθη- 
ναίων. οὕτω δὴ ὁ Νειλεὺς καὶ οἱ λοιποὶ τῶν Κόδρου παίδων ἐς ἀποικίαν ἀπεστάλησαν κτλ. 
Aelian. V. H. 8, 5 ὅτι Νηλεὺς ὁ Κόδρου τῆς βασιλείας ἀμοιρήσας ἀπέλιπε τὰς ᾿Αθήνας διὰ 
τὸ τὴν Πυθίαν Μέδοντι τὴν ἀρχὴν περιάψαι ἐς ἀποικίαν στελλόμενος. The story may 
certainly be assumed to have occurred in the Atthides. Pausanias in another passage, 
also from Atthidographic tradition, follows the second version (see Text p. 46, 20 ff.). 
26) Sympos. 208 D. With this passage compare Lykurg. Leocrat. 86 ἀποθνήισχειν 
ὑπὲρ τῆς τῶν ἀρχομένων σωτηρίας and Aristot. Pol. 5, 8, 5 (n. 28). Those who forget 
H. and the Parian Marble and do not take into account the sources of Aristotle 
and Ephoros, can arrive at a compromise between Plato and Aristotle according 
to which Medon still was king, but Akastos already διὰ βίου ἄρχων. But no value 
can be attached to such casual combinations. 27) Cf. Attis p. 6. 28) I can 
only (like Newman) regard as an error or a carelessness the passage Pol. 5, 8, 5 
ἅπαντες γὰρ ebepyernoavres 7) δυνάμενοι τὰς πόλεις ἣ τὰ ἔθνη εὐεργετεῖν ἐτύγχανον τῆς 
τιμῆς ταύτης (scil. τῆς βασιλείας), οἱ μὲν κατὰ πόλεμον κωλύσαντες δουλεύειν ὥσπερ 
Κόδρος, οἱ δ᾽ ἐλευθερώσαντες ὥσπερ Κῦρος κτλ. Aristotle in his brief survey confused 
the two stories, that of Melanthos who acquired royalty by his victory over the 
Boeotians, and that of Kodros who preserved it for his children by his victory 
over the Herakleidai (as Plato expresses it). But an error like that was possible only 
if Aristotle, following H. and Plato, regarded the Kodptda: (he always calls the 
genos thus; cf. n. 17) as kings of Athens, not as ἄρχοντες διὰ βίου. Toepffer's ex- 
planation (A.G. p. 230 f.) that Aristotle follows an earlier version of the myth, 
which does not know Melanthos as the father of Kodros or the sacrificial death of 
the latter, is incredible in itself, because the connexion between Melanthos and 
Kodros was established as early as the fifth century, nor can that explanation be 
supported by Strabo 9, 1, 7, because his succinct report comes from Ephoros who 
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certainly knew the legend of the sacrificial death (see n. 36). The explanation of 
Scherling (R E XI, 1922, col. 985) simply makes no sense: how can a person who 
fell in battle be given royalty as a recompense, whether or not his death was sacri- 
ficial ? 29) Unfortunately all we have is an excerpt made by Herakleides 
(Pol. 1, 3), in which the point seems to be lacking: ἀπὸ δὲ Κοδριδῶν οὐκέτι βασιλεῖς 
διροῦντο διὰ τὸ δοκεῖν τρυφᾶν καὶ μαλακοὺς γεγονέναι: ‘Innouévang δέ, εἷς τῶν Κοδριδῶν, 
βουλόμενος ἀπώσασθαι τὴν διαβολήν, λαβὼν ἐπὶ τῆι θυγατρὶ Λειμώνηι μοιχόν, ἐκεῖνον 
μὲν ἀνεῖλεν ὑποζεύξας [μετὰ τῆς θυγατρὸς] τῶι ἅρματι, τὴν δὲ ἵππωι συνέκλεισεν, 
ἕως ἀπώλετο. That looks as if the Kodrids had at some time lost royalty by τρυφὴ 
and μαλακία, and Hippomenes tried to regain it: but then the end of the story is 
missing. In our tradition the story of Hippomenes has two conclusions, correspond- 
ing to the two forms of it; about their relation to each other see Text p. 50, 33 ff. 
Either (and originally) it is a simple aition for the name rap’ ἵππον καὶ κόρην, 
which was attached to the house in Athens. Or it explains (at the same time) 
why the Kodridai lost their position as kings (or ἄρχοντες διὰ βίου). The aition 
alone is found in Aischin. 1, 182; he substitutes for Hippomenes ἀνὴρ εἷς τῶν πολιτῶν 
because he needs an example for the former austerity of morals; the Atthis regarded 
the deed, because of which the Kodridai lost their supremacy, as a τιμωρία ἀνή- 
χεστος καὶ παρηλλαγμένη (Dion Chrys. or. 32, 78). Kallimachos seems to have told 
the story on the line followed by Aischines (F 94/5 Pf.; Dieg. 3, 25 ff.; cf. Ovid. 
Ibis 335/6; 459/60; and the scholia). The political application of the story was 
given in Ephoros (it is lacking in Diodoros 8, 22 by the fault of the excerptor, and 
perhaps for the same reason in the Schol. Aischin., on which Lex. rhet. p. 295, 12 
Bkr depends) and in the Atthidographer from whom Diogen. Prov. 3, ı is ultimately 
derived. We expect the application in a constitution of Athens, and it actually is 
there if nıpoövro is interpreted as meaning ‘they no longer wanted’ etc. The judge- 
ment of the Athenians about the ruling dynasty is unfavourable; Hippomenes 
tries by his deed to prove the judgement unjustified, but the result is the reverse 
of what he expected: the Athenians, as the parallel tradition shows, are so disgusted 
with his brutality that they now finally remove the unpopular genos, inflicting a 
kind of damnatio memoriae by destroying the palace. That is meant in the conclu- 
ding sentence of Nikolaos who excerpts from Ephoros; Aischines again merely speaks 
of an ἔρημος οἰκία. Aristotle must have continued the account telling us who took 
the place of the Kodridai. It is probable (for considering the position we here can no 
longer speak with certainty) that there followed in his Atthis the institution of the 
ἄρχοντες δεκαετεῖς (or simply of the ἄρχοντες) ἐξ ἄλλων γενῶν or ἐξ ἁπάντων ᾿Αθη- 
ναίων. Of course we must not supply this in the excerpt, least of allin the manner 
of Blass: ἡιροῦντο «ὕστερον δὲ οὐδὲ ἄρχοντας ἔτι ἤθελον». Herakleides did not 
excerpt enough, but that is no reason for doubting that Aristotle regarded the 
Kodridai as kings—real kings, not by any means the sacrificing kings of ' A0x. 3, 2. 
I regret that it is not superfluous to state that there is no connexion between the 
chapter from which Herakleides excerpted and 'A0x. 3: Kodros is anything but 
μαλακός, and the Kodridai of ch. 3 give up βασιλεία voluntarily and for perfectly 
different reasons (see Text p. 49, 11 ff.; cf. p- 46, 26 ff.). 30) It is even more 
regrettable here than in regard to the πλείους that he gives no names. Can he mean 
his pupils and fellow-workers, with whose studies he must have been acquainted 
even if they had not yet been published ? He is certain to have used in this chapter 
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the results of their researches. The inference is drawn from a document; it is doubt- 
ful if it is correct. 31) For the archon, like any other official, is responsible as 
a matter of course, at least to the thinking of an Athenian of the fourth century B.C. 
Pausanias accordingly speaks expressly of the office of the Medontidai as being 
a ὑπεύθυνος ἀρχή. 32) That does of course not mean that he invented the legend 
of Kodros’ sacrificial death, for according to our conception of F 23 as an excerpt 
from H. it occurred in the first Atthis, and possibly it is even much older (cf. n. 33). 
Kleidemos may merely have used the story in accord with his political purpose 
by giving it that ending which we now read in Pompeius Trogus and Velleius 
(both, I think, depending on Ephoros). 33) See Atthis p. 74 1. As we cannot 
manage without making conjectures I venture another: Androtion rejected Klei- 
demos’ tendencious use of the Kodros legend, supposing Aristotle took the story of 
Hippomenes from his main Atthidographic source. 34) Diodor. 8, 22; Nikol. 
Dam. 90 F 49. For their sources see F Gr Hist II C p. 33, 41 ff.; 233, 26 ff.; I alter 
nothing in the latter passage on account of what Laqueur says (RE XVII ı, 
1936, col. 362 ff.). We may probably infer the form of the whole king-list as given 
in Ephoros from Trogus and Velleius. Ephoros can of course not be the inventor 
of the second version, and equally he cannot depend on Aristot. ' A0. 3. Wilamowitz 
has on the whole judged the relation of Ephoros to Aristotle's Politeiai correctly 
(Ar. u. Ath. I p. 304 ff.; II p. 16f.): he stated that both worked with the same 
material which had been made generally accessible by the local writings. It is true, 
the distinction between Isocrateans and Peripatetics hardly is so sharp as Wilamo- 
witz represents it, even apart from the consideration that some of these local 
writings (the antiquity of which Wilamowitz overestimates) were published by 
Peripatetics for Aristotle. Ephoros’ relations to Kallisthenes' Hellenika (F Gr Hist 
no. 124) shows him to have used Peripatetic literature, and on the other hand it 
seems to me to be self-evident that the first great Universal History did not remain 
unknown to the writers of the Peripatos. In the present case however the chronology 
is decisive: Aristotle worked at the Constitution of Athens down to at least 328 B.C.; 
Ephoros' Ἱστορίαι were published in separate parts from perhaps 356 B.C. onwards 
(see F Gv Hist ΤΙ C p. 24 f.; the chronology of B. Cavaignac Mél. Glotz, 1932, p. 
156 f. seems to me to be entirely wrong; the ‘working hypothesis' of Wade-Gery 
Athen. Stud. Ferguson, 1940, p. 125, viz. that the books VIII-XII were published 
between 350 and 345 B.C., is not capable of proof, but quite possible). The history 
of early Athens was treated in the first decad, if notin the first pentad. Accordingly 
the source of Ephoros for that period can only have been an Aithis, and as H., his 
ordinary source for the heroic time, gave a different account, and Androtion (who 
besides is probably too late) agreed with H., there actually remains Kleidemos 
only. 35) At least not in the view of Aristotle. It may remain an open question 
whether the Atthides he used, or Ephoros, thought of the other archons at all. 

36) Pausanias, here as in some other cases, distributed among several passages of 
his work a single account, cutting it up into small digressions: in r, 3, 3 (on the 
occassion of a painting which shows Theseus, Democracy and the Demos) he criti- 
cizes in Thukydides' style the φήμη ὡς Θησεὺς παραδοίη τὰ πράγματα τῶι δήμωι καὶ ὡς 
ἐξ éxelvov δημοκρατούμενοι διαμείνειαν, πρὶν ἢ Πεισίστρατος ἐτυράννησεν ἐπαναστὰς 
by ὃς (scil. Θησεὺς) αὐτός τε ἐβασίλευσε, καὶ ὕστερον Μενεσθέως τελευτήσαντος xal 
ἐς τετάρτην οἱ Θησεῖδαι γενεὰν διέμειναν ἄρχοντες: cl δέ μοι γενεαλογεῖν ἤρεσκε, xoi 
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τοὺς ἀπὸ Μελάνθου βασιλεύσαντας ἐς Κλείδικον τὸν Αἰσιμίδου (the predecessor 
of the last Kodrid Hippomenes) xai τούτους ἂν ἀπηριθμησάμην. In 4, 5, 10 and 
4, 13, 7 he states affectedly (with his customary error in calculation of an Olympiad) 
the reason why he does not simply name the archon besides the Olympiadic year: 
᾿Αθήνησι δὲ οὐκ ἦσάν πω τότε (ol. 9, 2 = 743/2 B.C.) οἱ τῶι κλήρωι ἄρχοντες " τοὺς 
γὰρ ἀπὸ Μελάνθου... .. τῆς ἀρχῆς τότε δὲ Αἰσιμίδης ᾿Αθηναίοις ἦρχεν ὁ Αἰσχύλου πέμπ- 
τον ἔτος and ᾿Αθήνησι Μεδοντιδῶν τὴν ἀρχὴν ἔτι ἐχόντων τὴν δεκέτιν καὶ ἔτους 'Irmo- 
μένει τετάρτωι τῆς ἀρχῆς ἠνυσμένου. We cannot determine Pausanias’ source with 
certainty, but it may well have been the A//his of Philochoros which he generally 
used. If so, Philochoros was criticising a predecessor (e.g. the Atthis of the Parian 
Marble or that of Demon). 37) Prolog. 2 Darius. ... Graeciae bellum intulit... . 
quod soli Athenienses sustinere. Hinc origines Athenarum vepetitae et veges usque 
ad Pisistrati tyrannidem, qua extincta Marathone vicere Persas. He changes over to 
Greek history in the third book ut Graecis cum rege pacificatis bella inter ipsos orta 
sini with a phrase which surprisingly calls to mind Plato's conception of Athenian 
history as given in Menex. 241 E ff. There arein any case strong reasons for consider- 
ing Ephoros as the source of Trogus, whether directly or indirectly (cf. v. Gutschmid 
Kl. Schr. V p. 72 £.; 212 f.; Wachsmuth Rh. Mus. 46, 1891, p. 476 £.; Einltg. à. d. 
Stud. d. gv. Gesch., 1896, p. 115). 38) The carelessness of the excerpt (which is 
followed by a more detailed account of Solon and the Peisistratids) is shown by 
the omission of the archons for life and those for ten years, whom even Velleius 
had treated more fully. Perhaps Hippomenes and Draco were also omitted; but 
thelatter was originally also lacking in Aristotle's history of the constitution. 
The phrase libido regum is hardly understandable, as Trogus had spoken of the 
annui magistratus in an earlier passage (but see v. Gutschmid 1.6. p. 183; the variant 
annua, perhaps the lectio difficilior, does not alter the sense). About the relation 
of Trogus to Aristotle or rather to his source (Kleidemos ?) see n. 58. 39) Vel- 
leius inserted the narrative, which is complete in itself, in two sections (1,255122; 
I, 8, 3) in the passages corresponding chronologically. The second section is placed 
between Ol. 1, 1 (776/5 B.C.) and the foundation of Rome sexta olympiade post 
duo et viginti annos quam prima constituta fuerat. Counted in Greek years that yields 
754/3 B.C. for the last year of Alkmeon, a date exactly agreeing with Kastor. 
The source of Velleius for the introductory section of Roman pre-history (r, 1-8) 
probably was a general chronological survey: Nepos' Chronica has often been sug- 
gested. We cannot prove that it was the source, but I do not see why Wachsmuth 
contradicts (of. cit. p. 143 n. 2; 609 f.). It is through Nepos, but of course through 
Kastor as well, that both the chronology of Apollodoros and the historical account 
of the Aithides or of Ephoros may have reached Velleius. 4o) See nn. 373/38; 
and about Ephoros' relation to the Atthis n. 34. 41) 328 F 211. The fragment 
only occurs in the late writer Tatian, who probably followed the compilation of 
a grammarian or (rather) a chronographer about the various dates for Homer. 
But we can state that of the three dates which this compiler gives as from Philocho- 
ros (I) μετὰ τὴν ᾿Ιωνυκὴν ἀποικίαν (2) ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος ᾿Αθηναίοις ᾿Αρχίππου (3) τῶν 
᾿Ιλιακῶν ὕστερον only the second belongs to the Atthidographer with certainty; 
the first perhaps does, the third certainly not. The only doubt is that ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος 
᾿Αθηναίοις is a general expression which may equally well mean the rule of a king 
(cf. n. 67). But I think we need not stress the importance of this doubt because the 
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conception of the rulers of Athens having been ἄρχοντες from Medon onward became 
prevailing with (and after) Aristotle and Ephoros, and it is therefore natural 
that it was followed in the chronicle from which the date ἐφ᾽ Ἱππομένους ἄρχοντος 
᾿Αθηναίοις is taken. 42) Euseb. Arm. p. 85, 29 ff. Karst = 250 F 4. The list 
is divided into four parts: (1) Könige der Athener from Kekrops to Kodros; (2) 
Fürsten der Athener auf Lebenszeit from Medon to Alkmeon; (3) Zehnjährige Fürsten 
from Charops to Erexias, the fourth being Hippomenes, the successor <and son> 
of Kleidikos (see n. 36); (4) Jährliche Fürsten from Kreon onward, deren namen 
keineswegs nötig ist zu verzeichnen (Kastor had of course entered them each at the 
head of his year). The reason for the difference in the terms Könige (βασιλεῖς) and 
Fürsten (ἄρχοντες) is obvious. Kastor expressly gives the name of Evechthids to 
the kings of the first dynasty from Kekrops to Thymoites; he does not give the 
name of the second dynasty, merely describing each individual ruler from Melan- 
thos to Alkmeon as the son of his predecessor; he discontinues this in regard to 
the δεχαετεῖς. Entries are lacking about the reason for the change of dynasty 
(with Melanthos), for the change in the title (with Kodros or Medon), and consis- 
tently about the end of the second dynasty (with Hippomenes). All entries about 
the individual rulers (they are discontinued with Alkmeon), even those concerning 
Athens, come from pan-Hellenic chronology. This whole mode of proceeding is of 
course to be explained on the one hand by the interests of the excerptor, who 
wishes to set forth the synchronisms of the various king-lists, on the other hand 
by a certain degree of carelessness, which however never entails a contradiction 
to the list partly given partly assumed in Trogus, Velleius, Pausanias. The uniform 
character of the tradition is perfect from the πλείους of Aristotle down to Kastor, 
Pausanias, Eusebios. 43) Itis not until Augustus that we find in the inscriptions 
designations like ἐπώνυμος (τῆς πόλεως) ἄρχων (see J. Oehler RE VI col. 244, 
60 ff.) ; in the earlier times the date is without exception given by én’ ἄρχοντος τοῦ 
δεῖνα. Aristotle gives the title of the official as such merely (in contrast e.g. with 
the use of his name for the eponymy: 'A0r. 53, 4-7), as he simply says βασιλεύς, 
πολέμαρχος, θεσμοθέται (Αθπ. 3; 55, 1); even as late a writer as Pollux following 
his sources gives a correct statement about the ἄρχων: ἔστι δ᾽ ἐπώνυμος οὗτος, 
xal ἀπ᾿ αὐτοῦ ὁ χρόνος ἀριθμεῖται. For the exclusive consideration of the archon 
in the history of Athens as the Atthidographers wrote it, it may be sufficient to 
call to mind Marm. Par. A 32 ἀφ᾽ οὗ xat’ ἐνιαυτὸν ἦρξεν ὁ ἄρχων. The same 
entry occurs in Eusebios’ Chronicle on Ol. 24, 2 (from a source not to be despised ; 
it may ultimately be Philochoros): μετὰ τούτους ἄρχοντες ἐνιαυσιαῖοι διρέθησαν ἐξ 
εὐπατριδῶν, ἐννέα τε ἀρχόντων ᾿Αθήνησι ἀρχή κατεστάθη. 44) See n. 65. 45) 
As the legend occurred in Pherekydes (3 F 154) it is certain for the sixth century 
B.C. 46) The limitations added in brackets are to set forth the obvious fact 
that the new ending refers exclusively to the supreme office. I state this because 
of Toepffer’s hasty inferences and his failures in understanding. He asserts that 
in regard to the Medontidai ‘die gute überlieferung nur von königen, nicht von 
archonten redet, und zwar sind diese könige anfangs lebenslängliche, später be- 
fristete’, an assertion plainly contradicting the actual tradition. This and the sen- 
tence ‘da dies königtum überhaupt niemals in Athen abgeschafft worden ist, so 
kann von einem letzten könig der Athener überhaupt nicht die rede sein: was 
die Athener abgeschafft haben, ist das geschlechtskönigtum’ are comprehensible 
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only because Toepffer is working with modern, not with Athenian ideas. Of course 
there always was a king in Athens, but this ‘king’ was a cult-official, not the ruler 
of Athens, whom alone the entire tradition has in view. If the opinion that ‘Kodros 
der letzte könig Athens gewesen ist’ established itself—and that is the case—it 
did so not because the Athenians were ‘not in their right minds’, but because it 
was for them a perfectly conceivable idea that at some time the ἄρχων of the tra- 
dition (there was only one archon in Athens; see n. 43) took the place of ruler 
instead of the βασιλεύς, and an explanation was wanted for that change. We do 
not know, atleast not with certainty (for in our late lists three more Sexaetetc 
follow Hippomenes), the explanation given for the historical change of 683/2 B.C. 
and the first version; we know the explanation given in the second version, where 
it is the story of Kodros. But the demand for an explanation is not only intellegible, 
it is necessary (for in historical Athens the archon ruled, not the βασιλεύς), and the 
explanation is the presupposition for our entire tradition, for the two versions 
discussed above as well as for the account of Aristotle in ch. 3 of his Constitution 
of Athens. The Parian Marble enters (correctly as far as it goes) ἀφ᾽ οὗ κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν 
ἦρξεν ὁ ἄρχων; and even Kastor still speaks of ‘the’ (singular) jährlichen fürsten, 
just because there is one archon only to each year. Before using Plato Menex. 238 D 
βασιλῆς μὲν γὰρ del ἡμῖν εἰσιν- οὗτοι δὲ τότε μὲν ἐκ γένους, τότε δὲ aipetot, one 
should consider the context in which the words occur. 47) We have a similar 
doubt e.g. in regard to the anecdote about Themistokles narrated by Kleidemos 
(323 F 21). Only in that case the question as to the time of the democratic version 
is more difficult to answer (cp. Aithis p. 75). It is possible, even probable, that 
thestory was older, and that Kleidemos preferred it only in view of the 'conservative' 
version. But in that case it was a detail, not involving a fundamental difference of 
view on the development of the Athenian constitution. 48) Toepffer /.c. p. 
107, who speaks of the 'aberwitz rómischer geschichtsamateure'. 49) 'Die sage 
zieht die staatsrechtlichen konsequenzen überhaupt nicht' says Wilamowitz Herm. 
33 p. 122 n. I. But the question is here whether or how far the Atthis draws the 
inferences, and what inferences. 50) Eurip. Hh. 404 ff.; Marm. Par. A 20, 
which nevertheless still continues to date by kings (Text p. 45, 15 ff.). The political 
implication is evident when we compare the fact that in some other Atthides (Philo- 
choros ?) Theseus appears on the contrary as the creator of the class state: Plutarch 
Thes. 25, 2 (about the source of that chapter see Atthis p. 247 n. 49). 51) See 
n. 36. 52) Androtion, if he followed H., probably took no notice of Kleidemos' 
innovation. 53) We need not ask here whether the document sufficiently 
supported the inference. I am much more puzzled about the oath than our historians 
are, even apart from the points that the oath is sworn by the ἐννέα ἄρχοντες who 
do not exist until ἤδη κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν ἡιρουμένων τὰς ἀρχάς and who constitute a 
board only from Solon onward ('A0m. 3, 5). But one can overcome the latter 
difficulty and I therefore do not venture to infer the true time of Akastos from the 
oath. Only it would be difficult to refute anyone who dated him in the seventh 
century or took him for the 'king' who succeeded Kreon in 683/2 B.C., for Aristotle's 
statements about the oaths of the archons ('A0r. 55, 5; cf. 7, 1) do not go sufficient- 
ly into the details. We have no means for dating an oath ἐπὶ ᾿Ακάστου, just as 
we cannot fit the Olympian discus into its place in the history of Sparta. See also 
n. 69. 54) It has probably never been doubted that all individual assertions 
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in 'A0r. ch. 3 are based on inferences (τεχμήρια xoà σημεῖα). We need not discuss 
here their validity (but cf. n. 53; 58), nor do I intend to draw up a list of all those 
matters which we do no? learn. Incidentally only a very small part of them can 
have occurred in the Atthides which are earlier than this chapter of the Am. 
These Atthides (e.g. that of Kleidemos) presumable gave merely the bare facts, 
viz. that archons for life replaced the kings; why that happened (cf. n. 59), and that 
the new office differed from the old in the fact that it was obliged to render account. 
As Aristotle evidently accepted this view we must infer that in his opinion the 
same genos held two of the three great offices, but by means of different represen- 
tatives. That evidently means that the old βασιλεία, now ruling over the sacrifices 
only, became a ὑπεύθυνος ἀρχὴ like the new archonship, 7.e. it experienced a further 
diminution. But what about the polemarch? Are we to infer from the reference 
to Ion that they were not taken from the Kodridai ? I think we must. But the moti- 
vation διὰ τὸ γενέσθαι τινὰς τῶν βασιλέων τὰ πολέμια μαλακούς is perplexing when 
the office of the polemarch is dated so early. Which of the pre-Trojan Erechtheidai 
can be characterized thus? Certainly not Erechtheus, under whom the Atthis 
generally dated Ion. The story is altogether not suitable as a proof: Herodt. 8, 44, 2 
calls Ion στρατάρχης, not giving him the official title πολέμαρχος, with which he was 
acquainted (cf. 6, 109, 2; 111, 1). In the Atthis too Ion is never an official, but comes 
from the neighbourhood to the assistance of the Athenians against the Thracians 
of Eumolpos (or in the war against Eleusis)—égov0ncs σπουδῆι πολλῆι (aition for 
the Boedromia; Philochoros F 13)—and by his fighting gains such an authority 
ὥστ᾽ ἐπέτρεψαν αὐτῶι τὴν πολιτείαν ᾿Αθηναῖοι (Strabo 8, 7, 1; aition for the state 
of the four phylai and for the four classes: :b.; cf. Herodt. 5, 66; Aristot. F 385 R; 
aition for the designation of the Athenians as Ἴωνες: Herodt. 8, 44; Aristot.- 
Herakl. Pol. 1, 1). There is no aition for the introduction of the polemarchia (which 
is often considered a very early office on the basis of ethnographic parallels). 
It is quite evident that Aristotle inferred the high age of the polemarchia not from 
the story of Ion but from the fact, which is mentioned incidentally and in another 
context in 3, 3, that the polemarch (like the king) has to administer τὰ πάτρια, 
whereas the ἄρχων administers ἁπλῶς τὰ ἐπίθετα. The story of Ion occurs in a casual 
reference, pertinent in so far only as it shows that at a very early time another 
person than the king could occasionally lead the Athenian army: strictly taken 
the story does not even yield so much, nor can it actually be used as a terminus 
ante for the office. It may remain open to question how far Aristotle and his fellow- 
workers realized the difficulties, in which they became involved by their kind of 
research in regard to the history of the kings as accepted in the A//hides, of which 
they wished to preserve as much as they could; or how far they took these diffi- 
culties into account (cf. n. 56). Aristotle might perhaps have stated expressly 
that the three great ἀρχαί divided among them the sphere of business of the former 
king. But it was not necessary that he should do this, for any sensible reader could 
see that for himself as he saw that the true successor of the former king is the 
archon, notwithstanding the fact that the 'king' and the polemarch distributed 
the πάτρια between them. 55) Cf. Atthis p. 209 ff. 56) It is of fundamental 
importance to realize that this chapter too was projected (as far as could be done; 
cf. n. 54) on the historical background given by the Atthides, which means that 
Aristotle now had to decide in favour of one of the versions given in them. We are 
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not surprised that he preferred that of Kleidemos ( ?) to that of H. (and Androtion ?) 
because it supplied a development of kingship even if it was much more primitive 
than that which he suggests now. 57) About the documentary character of 
the archon list see Atthis p. 169 ff. 58) Aristotle does not narrate the story. 
He failed to do so perhaps not because he assumed it to be well known, but because 
he was interested in other points, viz. (1) the date of the change which may not 
have become doubtful before the documentary investigations of his fellow-workers 
(about ἔνιοι see Text p. 46, 1 ff.; about the causes for doubt see n. 53); (2) the 
question what the Kodridai received in exchange for giving up the title of king. 
Again we cannot really form an idea of these δωρεαί (about the concept see Busolt- 
Swoboda Staatsk. I p. 325 n. 1; II p. 784 n. 2). We know that the archons even of 
the sixth century had ample perquisites; but the early kings also received δωρεαί, 
and their adversaries scolded them for being δωροφάγοι. Aristotle does not enter 
into particulars, but the fact of his using the archon's oath shows that he supposed 
the change to have been made by means of a treaty between the king and the 
people. He gives the conditions of the treaty by no means completely; he tells us 
what the archons get (viz. δωρεαί), not however what is imposed on them, viz. 
the rendering of account, which may have seemed to Aristotle so natural for an 
official that he did not particularly mention it. The succinct narrative of Justinus 
(see p. 46, 27 ff.) of course does not contradict the conception of the change as 
effected by a treaty ; the reason he gives —quod memoriae eius (scil. Codri) datum est— 
could easily be inserted in Aristotle because this writer gives no reason at all for 
the change merely entering the fact and the conditions under which it took place. 
But Aristotle's Atthidographic source (which he had for the facts) must have given 
the reason for the change, and I do not see why it should not have been the same 
in Kleidemos as that given by Trogus, who probably ultimately follows Ephoros. 

59) In these circumstances we should be grateful to Trogus and Pausanias for 
their supplementary information instead of rebuking each of them for different 
reasons. I am far from believing that any historical tradition is behind the ὑπεύθυνος 
ἀρχή supplied by Pausanias; I think it is simply an inference from the fact that 
(from Solon onward) all Athenian officials were ὑπεύθυνοι. But I prefer to use the 
attestation of Pausanias for ascertaining the conception of the Atthis, instead of as- 
suming or of reading into Aristotle (as is frequently done) that the archons were 
officials by election. That would not agree with the hereditary character of archon- 
ship for life which is established in the Atthis. We are dealing here with the Atthis 
alone, not with the historical course of events, which remains conjectural. It is 
another question what idea we have to form of the responsibility of an archon. 
If the Atthidographer who introduced this conception (Kleidemos?) put this 
question to himself at all he would have been likely to compare Kimon and Perikles, 
each of whom held the strategia for years until, on a special occasion, a political 
adversary brought a charge and demanded the rendering of an account. These 
cases seem not to have been used in the history of the kings unless Hippomenes 
was still ἄρχων διὰ βίου in some versions (in those in which he is ἄρχων δεκαετῆς, 
as in our lists, he reigns for his full ten years notwithstanding the scandal). It is 
possible that Akastos was the exemplary case (see n. 69); equally possible that it 
was Alkmeon, who was a ‘Medontid’ but reigned for two years only. As he is the 
last ἄρχων διὰ βίου in our lists, the first εὔθυνα would then have been the cause 
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for the change in the constitution, which restricted the office to ten years. The 
next change is the taking from the Medontidai of their claim to the office thus 
restricted. That would be a credible development, and we may suppose that it was 
related on these lines by Pausanias (see p. 46, 21 ff. with n. 36). But Pausanias is 
too succinct, and we have only his account of the matter. 60) See Text p. 45, 
310.40.:050,,33 ff. 61) Seeck correctly perceived this (Klio 4, 1904, p. 274 f.), 
and Adcock Klio 12, 1912, p. 1 acknowledged that ch. 3 is 'strangely placed'. The 
contradiction of Ledl (of. cit. p. 5 ff.) has not convinced me. In any case ch. 3 is 
a well arranged unity. We need waste no words about ch. 4: So long as it was 
Aristotle's opinion that Δράκοντος δὲ νόμοι μέν εἰσί, πολιτείαι δ᾽ ὑπαρχούσηι τοὺς νό- 
μους ἔθηκε (Pol. 2, 9, 9; cf. ᾿Αθπ. 7, 1) there was no room for him in a Πολιτεία. 
Cf. also n. 38. 62) We certainly expect the τάξις τῆς πολιτείας τῆς πρὸ Apd- 
xovrog before the attempt of Kylon at overthrowing the archon constitution and 
the consequences of that attempt (ch. 1). The account of the consequences leads 
straight to the description of the conditions to which Solon’s election as διαλλακτὴς 
καὶ ἄρχων put an end (ch. 2, 5). Seeck is right in stating that ‘sein richtiger platz 
dort gewesen wäre wo Aristoteles den übergang des königtums zur republik be- 
richtet’. But the remarkable point is that Aristotle originally did not narrate this 
change, or at the utmost so far only as the story of Hippomenes signified the dis- 
continuance of the old kingship. In ch. 41 he characterizes the δευτέρα τάξις ἡ ἐπὶ 
Θησέως γενομένη as μικρὸν παρεγχλίνουσα τῆς βασιλικῆς, and immediately after 
that (for he does not count the τάξις ἣ ἐπὶ Δράκοντος ; it is consequently an addition 
inserted after ch. 4) follows τρίτη ἣ μετὰ στάσιν ἣ ἐπὶ Σόλωνος, ἀφ᾽ ἧς ἀρχὴ δημοκρα- 
τίας ἐγένετο. This arrangement can only be explained by the assumption that Ari- 
stotle did not regard as anything special the replacement of royalty by archonship. 
The epitome of Herakleides is rather bad; but the great changes of the constitution 
are given with tolerable completeness: old kingship 1, 1; state of the four phylai 
ib. and F 5 (Lex. Patm. p. 152 s.v. γεννῆται), to which Wade-Gery assigned the 
right place (C/. Q. 25, 1931, p. 3); ‘democracy of Theseus’ 1, 2; 6; end of the royalty 
of the Kodridai under Hippomenes 1, 3. Here too the introduction of the διὰ βίου 
ἀρχὴ is lacking. The arrangement of Aristotle seems to be incomprehensible because 
the introduction of the ὑπεύθυνος ἀρχή really is a fundamental constitutional change; 
and the only solution of the problem seems to me to be the assumption that Aristotle 
originally believed Theseus’ ἀποκλίνειν πρὸς τὸν ὄχλον to consist in the introduction 
of the εὔθυνα among other measures (if he entered upon the details at all). That means 
that of the two aitia for the origin of democracy (cf. Text p. 48, 3 ff.) Aristotle 
at that time preferred the story of Theseus. A comparison of ch. 41 with the new 
conception in ch. 3 shows with extreme clearness the progress made in the method 
of studying since the earlier Atthides. 63) It is not certain, and it is of com- 
paratively small importance, whether H. regarded as Erechtheidai the first three 
kings Kekrops, Kranaos, Amphiktyon; 1.6. whether he made Kekrops begin not 
only the list but the dynasty and its pedigree as well. It is possible that he did 
because the relationship of the kings from Erechtheus down to Menestheus at least 
also is a construction; but we cannot draw an inference from the analogy of the sec- 
ond dynasty (which in H. certainly opened with Melanthos) because we do not 
know whether H. called this dynasty Medontidai or by what other name (cf. n. 17). 
It is also uncertain how far this distinction between one autochthonous dynasty 
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and one that had immigrated was determined, or at least influenced, by Herodotos’ 
theory of the Pelasgians (see on Philochoros F 99-101). 64) We cannot arrive 
at full certainty either about the fact of the insertion or about the original place 
of it. Cp. Introd. n. 121. 65) Klio 2, 1902, p. 434 ff. We probably must assume 
that the chronographic construction in itself originates from H., supposing it is a 
construction, and I am not inclined to find here documentary tradition or even 
historical remembrance. 66) Cf. n. 70; but see Text p. 45; 3 H. The round 
sum of 400 years (386 according to the chronology of Kastor: 1069/8-684/3 B.C.) 
is very small for twenty names, as (supposing that H. had only four δεκαετεῖς) it 
yields an average of 27 years for each king of the Medontid dynasty. If H. construct- 
ed the second part of the king list too (as I believe he did) we cannot explain the 
small figure by stating that for the calculation of the period he was bound to the 
date of the Ionian migration, itself reached on the basis of the pan-Hellenic chronol- 
ogy (unfortunately we do not know this date, as we do not know his date of the 
Trojan War: see Das Marm. Par. p. 146; 151 1.) and to the documentary year of 
Kreon: it was a case of deciding how many 'Medontidai' he wished to accept into 
his list. This consideration leads to the suggestion that the names were decisive 
which he believed himself obliged to include. I am well aware that by this suggestion 
I am putting a weapon in the hands of those who consider the pedigree of the 
*Medontidai' wholly or partly traditional, 7.e. either an actual pedigree or a genuine 
list of officials (cf. nn. 70; 71). 67) See nn. 29; 36. Pausanias does not narrate 
the story of Hippomenes. The fact that in r, 3, 3 he apparently concludes the 
pedigree with Kleidikos, the predecessor of Hippomenes, merely signifies that some 
important event happened under the latter; and in 4, 13, 7 where he dates by 
Hippomenes, he accordingly says ᾿Αθήνησι Μεδοντιδῶν τὴν ἀρχὴν ἔτι ἐχόντων. 
That he calls the Medontidai βασιλεύσαντες in I, 3, 3 is merely an inaccurate 
expression which can easily be explained by the context: the preceding term 
ἄρχοντες applied to Theseus and his successors, who are indisputably kings, is the 
general term for any kind of government. 68) See Atthis p. 392 n. 20. 69) 
We cannot assume a story for Akastos: apart from the list we know him in Athens 
only in connexion with the archon's oath. If H. knew that oath, he did not draw 
from it the same constitutional conclusions as were drawn by the ἔνιοι of. Aristotle. 
If he did not know the oath, we cannot tell why he placed Akastos immediately 
after Medon, or whence he took the name. It does not occur in historical Athens, 
and the mythical archon of Chios (Toepffer R E I col. 1158 no. 3) must be abolished: 
Clem. Al. Sirom. 1, 117, 4 Εὐῤθυμένης δὲ ἐν τοῖς Χρονικοῖς συνακμάσαντα ΗἩσιόδωι ἐπὶ 
᾿Ακάστου ἐν Xíov γενέσθαι (scil. “Ounpov) is evidently dating by the Athenian 
_ ‘king’, the predecessor of Archippos, under whom Philochoros 328 F 211 dated 
Homer. One cannot easily refute those who believe that Akastos came into the list 
at a time later than H. on the basis of the archons’ oath or the inferences drawn 
from it, the list having been enlarged in the fourth century like that of the Erech- 
theidai (cf. n. 53). Of Medon we only have the story of the quarrel with his brother 
about the throne (n. 25), a story without an independent existence, having been 
invented in order to explain the Ionian migration. Possibly a story was attached 
to Alkmeon who, being the last ἄρχων διὰ βίου, reigned two years only; if so it was 
not old, but invented in order to explain a change in the constitution. It is quite 
natural that an Alkmeon was chosen for the purpose. But the fact that he is a 
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Medontid in our lists shows that one ought not to find historical remembrances 
in this part of it (cf. nn. 59; 72). 70) Even Solon is not a Medontid, but a Kodrid: 
hy γὰρ Κοδρίδης ἀνέκαθεν Plutarch. Solon 1, 2; ὁ δὲ Σόλων εἰς Νηλέα καὶ Ποσειδῶνα 
ἀνέφερε τὸ γένος - φασὶ δὲ καὶ τὸν πατέρα αὐτοῦ ἀνάγειν εἰς Κόδρον τὸν Μελάνθου, οἵτινες 
ἀπὸ Ποσειδῶνος ἱστοροῦνται κατὰ Θρασύλον Diog. Laert. 3, 1. It may remain open to 
discussion how old the invention is: Aristotle (Pol. 4, 9, 10; ' A0r.. 5, 2) is not decisive 
because he rejected great parts of the Solon legend tacitly or expressly (’A@m. 17, 2). 
But it 7s an invention, and it was made originally not for Solon but for Peisistratos: 
when in the letter Diog. Laert. r, 53 Peisistratos founds his claim to tyranny on 
the fact that he is γένους τῶν Κοδριδῶν that is a (probably intentional) misinter- 
pretation of Herodt. 5, 65, 3 (see n. 16). Thus his relative Solon (Herakleid. Pont. 
in Plutarch. Solon 1, 3) and Solon’s descendant Plato (Diog. Laert. 3, 1) become 
Kodridai, but in both cases the relationship is in the female line. It is therefore 
wrong to assert that Solon, who surely was a eupatrid, ‘wahrscheinlich dem ge- 
schlechte der Kodriden angehörte’ as Toepffer (4. G. p. 234 n. 1) did. It is not a 
rare occurrence in our tradition that a genos takes its name not from its alleged 
earliest ancestor but from a later member; but this always proves that the pedigree 
has been manipulated. Such a manipulation (as e.g. the tracing back of the Medonti- 
dai to Melanthos or, the best known example, that of the Spartan kings to Herakles) 
is in itself proof not against, but rather in favour of the authenticity of a pedigree, 
or we had perhaps better say for the real existence of a family, and we cannot deny 
a priori that H. used an authentic Athenian pedigree for constructing the second 
part of his king-list. But whereas in regard to the Spartan kings, or to the 
Philaidai, it is allowable to infer authenticity from the fact of manipulation 
we can draw no such conclusion in this instance, because the genos of the 
Medontidai is inferred from the pedigree, which is not handed down indepen- 
dently but merely as a part of a (certainly constructed) king list. It is regret- 
table that even the new inscription Agora I 5509 from 3067/6 B.C. does not 
decide this question. The inscription, published with an excellent commentary 
by Miss M. Crosby in Hesperia 10, 1941, p. 14 ff., informs us about the existence of 
a phratry of Medontidai (τὸ κοινὸν τῶν φρατέρων Μεδοντιδῶν) which is in possession 
of landed property, and it is now possible to refer to the phratry the inscriptions 
of the fifth and fourth centuries in which formerly the genos was understood or 
supplied. These inscriptions are: I G? I 872 ἱερὸν Μεδοντιδὸν (found in Keratea); 
II? 1233 a decree of the Μεδοντίδαι (found ‘prope Kypsalen viculum, in vicinia 
septentrionali Athenarum"); I? 871 hógo[c χό]ρας Meölov]r[.]dov, to which. 
Toepffer (op. cit. p. 229) and others correctly attached particular importance, 
because this boundary-stone was found ‘ante arcis introitum', a fact which 'trefi- 
lich zur überlieferung von dem kóniglichen geblüte dieses geschlechts stimmt'. 
. But the new inscription does not, of course, tell us that there was no genos Medon- 
tidai, and Miss Crosby urging that there was none gives only the reason that 'no 
ancient source calls (my italics) them a genos'. Certainly we now find in Hesychios 
simply Μεδοντίδαι- of ἀπὸ Μέδοντος ᾿Αθήνησι; but there is no doubt that Pausanias 
took the Medontidai to be a genos even though he ‘does not name their organiza- 
tion’, and we must interpret the succinct gloss of Hesychios accordingly. Conse- 
quently there remains the possibility that the Medontidai were both a phratry 
and a genos like the Τιτακίδαι and the Θυργωνίδαι, and it is moreover possible that 
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the genos of the Medontidai belonged to the phratry of the same name. [It is of 
no consequence for our problem whether the κοινὸν τῶν ὀργεώνων in the lines 30 ff. 
of the new inscription is ‘a part of the phratry of the Medontidai’ as Miss Crosby 
confidently believes; but I believe that W. S. Ferguson "The Attic Orgeones’, The 
Harvard Theol. Rev. 37,1944, p, 83, was correct in contradicting]. Only we cannot 
prove the actual existence of the genos, because Pausanias certainly depends on 
the constructed king-list, and Hesychios (if he means the genos, not the phratry) 
may depend on it through the intermediary source of books Περὶ τῶν ᾿Αθήνησι γενῶν. 
We do not know whether these books had other evidence for the existence of the 
genos, and we do not know whether at the end of the fifth century there existed 
in Athens a genos which claimed descent from the ancient kings and was sufficiently 
important to oblige H. to acknowledge the claim and to accept their pedigree 
which, of course, he had to stretch in order to reach the Ionian migration. If this 
was the case, it would explain the alleged interpolation in the pedigree (cf. n. 71). 
The indifferent name of Medon, frequent moreover in Athens, does not help us; 
the question turns on the credibility of the pedigree. 71) Pace Toepffer Herm. 
31, 1896, p. 112 f. in his criticism of the statement of Wilamowitz (Ar. u. Ath. II 
1893, p. 134 1.) that ‘die namenliste nicht die eines griechischen geschlechts ist’. 
For Wilamowitz the list itself says 'dass sie hóchstens namen von archonten 
enthalten kann’; he declares it to be ‘ein stück A//his des 6. jhdts', of a time ‘die 
ohne zweifel noch über viele überlieferung verfügte, die spáter mit dem sturze 
der geschlechterherrschaft verschollen ist, und von der die liste in ihren namen einen 
niederschlag enthielt’. This contention is disposed of by the fact that ‘an Aithis 
of the 6th century B.C.’ did not exist: see Atthis ch. I. Later Wilamowitz came 
nearer to the view of Toepffer (Herm. 33, 1898, p. 124 ff.), for he supposed that 
‘die liste beamtenliste ist, dass aber neben dieser ein stammbaum der Medontiden 
benutzt ist, eines vornehmen hauses, das bis in das 4. jhdt bestanden hat'. But 
when he continues ‘ob die fiktive (my italics) namenreihe zuerst für diesen stamm- 
baum oder für die beamtenliste erfunden ist, kann uns gleichgiltig sein', he not only 
contradicts himself, but the words are in my opinion simply unintelligible, for 
the problem is exactly whether the pedigree is genuine or invented, and the as- 
sumption that the pedigree was 'used' for the list implies its genuineness. Ledl 
(op. cit. p. 237 ff.) finds ‘in der erhaltenen Medontidenliste, an deren echtheit wir 
im grossen und ganzen nicht zu zweifeln haben, das stemma jener angehórigen des 
Medontidenhauses, die nach abschaffung des unumschránkten kónigstumes die 
erbliche würde eines athenischen opferkónigs bekleidet haben', but he assumes 
interpolations from the stemma of the Alkmeonidai, a view which in my opinion 
has very little probability judging from both history and history of tradition. 
Seeck's radical conception (Klio 4, 1904, p. 305; cp. Althis p. 348 n. 28) is ingenious 
here as usual and actually is alone worth discussing from the point of view of history 
of tradition. He suggests that H. (Charon, whom he mentions besides, need not be 
considered) extended the Attic list of archons by making the first 28 annual 
officials ἄρχοντες διὰ βίου καὶ δεκαετεῖς, giving the former so many years that the 
synchronism was reached between Kodros and 'that part of the Spartan list of 
kings to which the tale of Kodros referred'. But I shall not enter here upon the 
very difficult historical problems of the Attic king-list in its whole extent, contenting 
myself with the presentation of the tradition. The historians (n. 72) may draw their 
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conclusions from it. 72) It is natural that scholars took the reign of Alkmeon 
which lasted two years only as their starting point for research. The ingenious 
hypothesis of Ed. Schwartz (‘Die Königslisten des Eratosthenes und Kastor’ 
GGN 40, 1894, p. 15 ff.) takes its departure from the fact that in the Excerpta 
Barbari Alkmeon is the first ἄρχων δεκαετής, and he dates the change in the con- 
stitution in his third year (but see Klio II, 1902, p. 416 ff.). Wilamowitz (1.6. p. 
126), who finds the beginning of ‘schriftliche aufzeichnung um die mitte des 8. jhdts 
an sich sehr glaublich’, is of opinion that ‘die umwälzung, die sich an den namen 
Alkmeon knüpft, das älteste faktum <ist>, das als solches in der überlieferung 
gedauert hat’, and Ed. Meyer (Forsch. II p. 531 1.) finds the suggestion ‘attractive’. 
I think that the list, which includes names of Alkmeonids and Philaids, is a con- 
struction from conditions of the sixth and fifth centuries, and that we should see 
more clearly if we knew more about the traditions of these gene themselves and their 
pedigrees. Is there e.g. anything behind the fact that the Megakles of the list is 
the son of the (mythical) Phorbas ? 

ı) Asin F 5; 6. The same is likely for F 8; 9; 13. 2) F Gv Hist 3 F 2. The 
complete pedigree in F 23 is also carried down from Deukalion to Andropompos; 
it was important for the history of Athens in mythical times. One must therefore 
not draw the conclusion that H. gave each pedigree he touched upon in the course 
of the historical narrative with the same fullness. 3) Blass Att. Beredsamkeit 
I? p. 283; Thalheim A E I col. 2124, 55 ff.; Kirchner P. A. 828. How Plutarch p. 
835 A arrived at the date of Andokides' birth under the archon Theogenides is as 
yet unexplained: he certainly made a confusion of some kind. 4) Beloch 
Att. Politik p. 339; Gr. G.? I1 2 p. 238. The attack on Hyperbolos Schol. Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1007 (F 5 Blass) is more likely to have been taken from a political pamphlet 
than from an actual speech: Kirchhoff Herm. 1, 1866, p. 1 ff.; Blass op. cit. p. 
297. 5) For.the evidence see P. A. 828. H. certainly recorded the outrage on 
the Herms and he may also have cited the names of the main participants. Whether 
he mentioned the orator on another occasion is doubtful: his final return to Athens 
in 402 B.C. and the embassy in 392/1 B.C. (Philochoros F 149) are outside the 
framework of his Afthis. 6) The same union, of which Perseptolis was a child, 
is attested by Schol. Eustath. Od. x 118 (F Gv Hist 4 F 156) from ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐν 
᾿Ιθακησίων πολιτείαι καὶ λλάνικος. Pearson’s question! p. 222 n. 3 ‘is this merely 
a reference to the Atthis or to some portion of the Tvozka ?’ is justified. But both 
the place of origin and the variants (Telemachos and Polykaste; Telemachos and 
Kirke) decidedly favour one of the genealogical works, viz. Troika or (even more 
likely) Deukalioneia; and repetitions from genealogical works must have been 
frequent in the local histories. Aristotle may have used (and perhaps cited) H. 
If he denotes subsequently in the same πολιτεία the Athenian Kephalos as the father 
of Arkeisios οἰκοῦντα ἐν ταῖς ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ χληθείσαις ζεφαλληνίαις (Herakleid. Pol. 
38, 1; Et. M. p. 144, 22; Tzetzes Schol. Antehom. 479 p. 31 Schi) we may claim this 
statement for H. too (F Gr Hist I p. 469, 25 ff.). Between the two possible connexions 
of Telemachos with Hermes (either by Kephalos-Arkeisios-Laertes, or by Auto- 
lykos-Antikleia) the decision would accordingly be in favour of the former. The 
family of the orator is therefore the Κεφαλίδαι, not as Ps. Plutarch (Text p. 53, 11 ff.) 
maintains, the Kerykes. The genealogy, which presumably was fairly old (see 
Wilamowitz Herm. 18, 1883, p. 423 n. 3; Toepffer A.G. p. 263; on F Gr Hist 
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3 F 34; Niese Herm. 23, 1888, p. 85 is fundamentally wrong), was acknowledged 
in H.s time by the Kephallenians themselves, evidently under the impression of 
Athens’ policy in the West and the treaty with Korkyra. From c. 430 B.C. Pale 
strikes coins with the type and the legend of Kephalos (also of Prokris?). H. 
treated Kephalos under the reign of Erechtheus (F 22); it is therefore possible 
(though perhaps not very likely) that he mentioned on that occasion the descen- 
dants of the hero exiled by the Areopagos. There exists, too, a tradition of the 
return of the Kephalids, but we do not know whether this tradition was narrated 
in an Atthis: δεκάτηι δὲ ὕστερον γενεᾶι Χαλκῖνος καὶ Δαῖτος- ἀπόγονοι Κεφάλου πλεύ- 
σαντες ἐς Δελφοὺς Hitovy τὸν θεὸν κάθοδον ἐς ᾿Αθήνας κτλ. (Pausan. I, 37, 6-7). 
The story belongs to the legend of the establishment of the Pythion on the site of 
the present convent of Daphni (see on Philochoros F 75), which of course is not 
supported by an ‘authentic document’, but it belongs among the traditions of the 
family. We cannot enter here into the difficulties caused both by the absence of 
Hermes in the cult and by the localization. In any case the realm of Kephalos is 
situated in the old Paralia, to which, besides Thorikos (one of the old Twelve 
Towns) and Kephale, the deme @opat perhaps belongs (Wilamowitz l.c. p. 
425 n.; differently Toepffer A4. G. p. 261 ff.). According to Pherekydes (3 F 34?) 
this is the place where Κέφαλος ὁ Δηιονέως γήμας Ilpsxpıv τὴν ᾿Ερεχθέως κατώικει. 
For further material on Kephalos see: Robert Heldensage p. 162 ff.; Schwenn RE 
XI col. 217 ff. 7) This at least is not one of the confusions in this Vita, for it 
is the descent from Hermes which furnished the reason for the wrong connexion 
of Andokides with the family of the Kerykes (Text p. 53, 11 ff), and Andokides 
himself attests his descent from Hermes (Ps. Lysias 6, 11). 8) For the evidence 
(among others Androtion F 38) see P. A. 827. 9) ᾿Ανδοκίδης - ὁ εἷς τῶν δέκα 
ῥητόρων, ὥς φησιν ᾿Αχκουσίλαος. The name of the witness is corrupt, unless the 
rhetor of the first century A.D. is meant (F Gr Hist I p. 386, 2 ff.). 10) Stahl 
Rh. Mus, 40, 1885, p. 493 f. Kirchner Sy//.? 72, Hiller v. Gaertringen I G? I, Meritt 
Athen. Financ. Documents, 1932, p. 69 print the document in the same way as 
Stahl does. 11) This is left as a possibility by Hicks Greek Hist. Inscr., 1882, 
no. 41, and by M. N. Tod Greek Hist. Inscr., 1933, no. 55. 12) The assumption 
of Stahl is founded exclusively on the ἣ Θορεύς of Ps. Plutarch, but this admits 
of another explanation (Text p. 53, 11 ff.). Of the board of strategoi in 433/2 B.C. 
we know eight names; of the phylai only I, V-VIII are represented. That leaves 
for Drakontides (the more so as the inscription is not written στοιχηδόν) a number 
of possibilities besides Θορεύς, which makes him the representative of the Antio- 
chis (X). All bearers of the name Leogoras whom we know otherwise belong to 
the family of the Andokids. 13) M. N. Tod /.c. I4) Stahlsaw this and in 
the edition of 1886 printed Τλαύκων te ὁ Λεάγρου * * καὶ Δρακοντίδης ὁ Λεωγόρου. 
Later editors (Marchant is not available to me) show a retrogression: Steup 5I 
1919 prints Τ᾽ Ανδοκίδης; Hude 1898 and Jones 1898 print xai Τ᾽ Ανδοκίδης 6 
Λεωγόρου f. The unhappily formulated note of Jones ‘ ᾿Ανδοκίδης in titulo (I G? 
I 295) Apaxovriöng nominatur' has been kept in the Oxoniensis of 1942. 15) The 
suggestion offered by Pearson (n. 16) is not tenable. 16) ‘As a kind of civil 
commissioner’ as I expressed his function in F Gr Hist I p. 472, 30. I had better 
have referred to Thukyd. 5, 61, 2 (418 B.C.) ᾿Αλκιβιάδου πρεσβευτοῦ παρόντος 
where Alkibiades is ‘present as a special diplomatic agent’ (see Ferguson C 4 H V 
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P. 271 and Beloch Gr. G.? II 1 p. 349; Steup Thukydides V3 p. 153 wrongly suggests 
'Alkibiades was sent as an ambassador from Argos'); as such he is mentioned 
besides the strategoi Laches and Nikostratos who commanded the force sent out. 
That is an official commission. Diodoros (12, 79, I) συνῆν δὲ αὐτοῖς καὶ ᾿Αλχιβιάδης 
ἰδιώτης ὧν διὰ τὴν φιλίαν τὴν πρὸς ᾿Ηλείους καὶ Μαντινεῖς is wrong; but the reason 
given by him is illuminating, forin 433,2 B.C. Andokides’ name was mentioned either 
in the popular decree about the second despatch of help, which the ultimate 
source of Plutarch knew (from Krateros?), or by H., who had heard about him 
when he concerned himself with Athenian pedigrees. Boeckh (Kl. Schr. VI p. 75) 
was the first to trouble about the röle of Andokides; but his suggestion of a ‘naval 
expert not holding official rank’ is not probable; nor is that of Hicks (Greek Hist. 
Inscr. no. 41 ‘A, the orator unofficially attached to the expedition’). The suggestion 
of Pearson? p. 26 that Drakontides ‘resigned in Andokides’ favour before the expe- 
dition’ is impossible both because of the accounts and on grounds of constitutional 
law; we need not adduce the case of Kleon (Thuk. 4, 28 f.) in order to prove that a 
change of command is impossible without a popular decree. 17) For this 
passage see Wilamowitz Herm. 35, 1900, p. 553 ff. 18) I confine myself here to 
referring to I, 50. Here in ὃ I τούς te αὑτῶν φίλους ἀγνοοῦντες ἔκτεινον is an 
explanation, brought from the margin into the text in two pieces, and in ὃ 3 the: 
topographical note ἔστι δὲ τὰ Σύβοτα τῆς Θεσπρωτίδος λιμὴν ἔρημος must also 
be eliminated. A systematic investigation of the texts of Herodotos (see 6.6. about 
2, 50 on Philochoros F 99-101), Thukydides, and even Xenophon’s Hellenika with 
a view to glosses of this kind would prove most fertile; only it must not be conducted 
on the lines of Jachmann (recently Klio 35, 1942, p. 60 ff.). 19) Blass op. cit. 
p. 281 n. 2 and Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 74 n. 5 proved this against Ditten- 
berger (Herm. 20, 1885, p. 32) and Toepffer (4.G. p. 83 ff.). Thalheim /.c. col. 
2125, 3 ff. and v. Blumenthal Hellanicea, 1913, p. 21 f. do not seem to know about 
this discussion. 20) About the pedigree of the Kerykes, which was current in 
several versions see on 324 F 1. 21) Wilamowitz justly states 1, 127 to be 
decisive; [Lysias] 6,11 is wrongly used by Toepffer. Andokides called Hermes τὸν 
αὑτοῦ πατρῶιον, and that is undisputed (nn. 6-7). In I, 147 he says οἰκία πασῶν ἀρ- 
χαιοτάτη καὶ κοινοτάτη, and certainly ‘ancient readers will have understood the 
allusion’. But any member of an old aristocratic family could talk thus, nothing 
points to the Kerykes in particular. 22) We know such books (apart from the 
special paper of Theodoros ὁ Παναγής no. 346 on the Kerykes) to have been written 
by Drakon (no. 344) and Meliton (no. 345). 23) See n. 12. There is no doubt 
about the deme of the orator; the Andokids are Κυδαθηναιεῖς;: I G? II 1138; Andro- 
tion F 38; Philochoros F 149. 24) Seem Ὁ: 25) About the rather slight 
possibility that the pedigree occurred in the first book of the Althis see n. 6. 
26) Cf. n. 16. 27) RE VIII col. 141, 8 ff.; F Gr Hist I p. 472, 22 ff. The con- 
tradiction of Schmid Gr. Lit. I 2 p. 681 is somewhat surprising: the pedigrees of 
the grandson and the grandfather are the same, and any biographer could achieve 
the transfer to the Vita of the former. Schmid's own suggestion that 'H. zu Ando- 
kides persónliche beziehungen gehabt habe, die sich leicht bei gelegenheit einer 
der reisen des unsteten Atheners etwa auf Lesbos ergeben haben kónnen' is an un- 
necessary subtlety. H. did not share the attitude of Andokides in regard to home 
policy, nor was he prepared to praise the grandfather; he only gave the pedigree 
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because it interested him in itself and because of the use made of it in foreign 
policy. 28) That is the name Diod. 12, 30 (L.e. Ephoros) uses for this war, the 
outbreak of which he notes under the year 439/8 B.C. We have, of course, no right 
to assign to H. the historical outlook of Thukydides who treated the conflict of 
Athens with Corinth as αἰτίαι καὶ διαφοραί of the Peloponnesian War; on the con- 
trary we find confirmed what Diodor. 12, 34; 37, 1; 39 ff. teach us, viz. that Ephoros 
broke into its single stones the grand building of Thukydides (F Gr Hist II C p. 
93, 2 ff.). I think we are justified in drawing inferences from Ephoros to H., who 
accordingly noted in the thirties of the fifth century a Κορινθιακός, a ΠΠοτειδεα- 
τικός, and the outbreak of a ΠΠελοποννησιακὸς πόλεμος. 

I) ᾿Αντιγένους Petit ᾿Αντινόου V ᾿Αντίνου r. 2) στρατιάν Vogel. 3) See 
Text p. 14, 20 ff. 4) Wilamowitz Herm. 11, 1876, p. 294 and Beloch Gr. G.? II 
2 p. 8 did not understand the objections raised by Diels (Rh. Mus. 31, 1876, p. 51): 
he demanded ναυμαχήσοντες because the battle was a thing of the future when the 
decree was carried. Whether he was right is the question. 5) The date of the 
Atthides (Androtion ?) is given in Aristot. *AOn, 34,.1; cf. Diod. 13,07, 1; Athen: 
5, 58 p. 217D ff. 6) ‘End of July or beginning of August’ Busolt Gr. G. III 2 
p. 1591 f., who supplies the material; Beloch Gr. G.? II 2 p. 242; Ferguson C 4 H 
V p. 483 ff. 7) Beloch op. cit. p. 8. δὴ 5ε8 τς ἡ. 9) See Meritt Ath. 
Stud. Ferguson p. 247 ff. 

1) See on Philochoros F 92; 93. 2) Iliad B 547/9. 3) See on Amelesagoras 
33.6.1: 4) Introd. nn. 119; 121. 5) 1, 2, 5 τὴν γοῦν ᾿Αττυκὴν ἐκ τοῦ ἐπὶ 
πλεῖστον διὰ τὸ λεπτόγεων ἀστασίαστον οὖσαν ἄνθρωποι ὥικουν οἱ αὐτοὶ αἰεί. 
2, 36, I τὴν γὰρ χώραν οἱ αὐτοὶ αἰεὶ οἰκοῦντες διαδοχῆι τῶν ἐπιγιγνομένων κτλ. 
6) I was wrong in saying F Gr Hist I p. 470, 29 ‘Hellanikos’ zitat geht nur auf die 
Arkader’. Pearson! p. 211; ? p. 15 is correct. 7) The primary kings of the 
Arcadians, Thebans, Aiginetans must all have been mentioned in H.s genealogical 
works; those of the first two peoples also in the local histories, Βοιωτιακά and Ilepi 
᾿Αρκαδίας. 8) In this form the claim was made as early as the fifth century in 
the speech of the Athenian ambassador quoted by Herodt. 7, 161, 3 ἀρχαιότατον 
μὲν ἔθνος παρεχόμενοι, μοῦνοι δὲ ἐόντες οὐ μετανάσται “Ἑλλήνων. Surely it is not 
accidental that in 8, 73, ı Herodotos restricts the claim of the Arcadians to the 
Peloponnese, where they and the Kynourioi ἔθνεα... αὐτόχθονα ἐόντα κατὰ χώρην 
ἵδρυται νῦν τῆι καὶ τὸ πάλαι οἴκεον. Also the Arcadian in Xenophon Hell. 7, 1, 23 
merely claims μόνοις αὐτοῖς πατρὶς Πελοπόννησος ein; but their claim πρὸ τῆς σελήνης 
γεγονέναι goes back to the first half of the fourth century (Eudoxos p. 97 Gis.). 

1) The relation between Herodotos and the historical portions of H.s Persika, 
which alone can be compared, must probably be assumed to be the same as that 
between Herodotos’ and Charon’s Persika (see Studi It. N.S. 15, 1938, p. 210 ἢ. 1; 
226 ff.; F Gv Hist III a, 1943, p. 17, 13 ff.). These two ‘logographic’ works, each 
containing two books, are a great deal shorter as to their historical part than 
Herodotos’ ‘Persian History’. In neither is a deliberately polemical attitude towards 
Herodotos in the style of Ktesias to be perceived (Phot. Bibl. 72 p. 35b 40; 43b 20). 
Geffcken Gv. Lit. I p. 288 ought not to have used F 28 as a proof of 'H.s intention 
to outdo Herodotos'. 2) He certainly visited Delos and perhaps Paros (6, 
134); see R E Suppl. II col. 268, 52 ff. 3) p. 869 BC ὅτι δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπαινέσαι βουληθεὶς 
Δημόκριτον ἀλλ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αἰσχύνην Ναξίων συνέθηκε τὸ ψεῦδος, δῆλός ἐστι τῶι παραλιπεῖν 
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ὅλως καὶ παρασιωπῆσαι τὸ Δημοκρίτου κατόρθωμα καὶ τὴν ἀριστείαν, ἣν ἐπιγράμματι 
Σιμωνίδης (F 65 Diehl) ἐδήλωσε: «Δημόχριτος τρίτος ἦρξε μάχης, ὅτε περ Σαλαμῖνα | 
Ἕλληνες Μήδοις σύμβαλον ἐν πελάγει - | πέντε δὲ νῆας ἕλεν δηίων, ἕκτην T δ᾽ ὑπὸ χεῖρα { 
ῥδύσατο βαρβαρικὴν T Δωρίδ᾽ ἁλισκομένην». The epigram, which does not even contain 
the name of the father, has repeatedly been taken to be incomplete. It seems more 
likely that there was a prose dedication to which the epigram on Demokritos was 
appended, and perhaps also epigrams concerning the other trierarchs. The closest 
parallel is the Maiandrios monument (H. T. Wade-Gery J H St 53, 1933, p. 97 ff.; 
Peek Athen. Stud. Ferguson, 1940, p. 116 ff.). 4) The report of the subjection 
is given by Herodt. 6, 95-96 (Plutarch 'failed to understand' him). The chorus 
Aischyl. Pers. 852 ff. therefore enumerates Naxos among the places captured 
by Dareios; Herbst R E XVI 2, 1935, col. 2089, 46 ff. mistook the meaning. 
5) There can be no doubt of the fact because of the mention of the Naxians on the 
Serpent column (Sy//? 31) and the dedication at Olympia (Pausan. 5, 23, 2; cf. 
Diod. 5, 52, 3). One easily connects the event with the much doubted stratagem 
of Themistokles reported by Herodotos (8, 19, 1; 22) who does not state whether, 
and if any which, 'Ionians and Carians' followed the invitation. The reason for this 
omission is that Herodotos had already drawn up the list of the participants in the 
battle of Salamis (8, 42-48) when he obtained the several anecdotes about the 
events at Artemision. Has the passage of Diod. 11, 17, 3 any value in itself or does 
it double events of the battle of Mykale ? 6) There is no reason to derive the 
portion about Naxos (5, 50-52 = 501 F 5) from another source of a different kind 
from the sources used for Crete (468 F 1) and Rhodes (523 F 1; 533 F 11), viz. 
Hellenistic local historians (cf. Schwartz R E I col. 2866 f.; V col. 678). gp) ΘΙ: 
Plutarch p. 869 AB with Herodt. 5, 30 ff.; 6, 95. The contention of the ὡρογράφοι 
«καὶ Δᾶτιν αὖθις τὸν στρατηγὸν ἐξελάσαι καταπλεύσαντα πλοίοις ἑκατόν (Emperius 
ποιῆσαι κακόν Mss.)» flatly contradicts Herodotos. They may have invented the 
victory; that they altogether denied the occupation is hardly possible. 8) On 
the relation between Ephoros and H. see R E VIII col. 149, 51 ff.; G. L. Barber 
The Historian Ephorus, 1935, p. 113f. Presumably Ephoros, who understood 
the conclusion of the epigram as little as we do, accepted none but the five certain 
ships and corrected H. accordingly. Those who believe Plutarch must assume 
a corruption of the figures and can point to the fact that he (perhaps; there may be 
a later corruption) found in his copy of Herodotos three Naxian ships instead of 
the four in our Mss. Also one may believe Ephoros capable of solving the contra- 
diction in his sources (4 ships Herodotos, 6 ships H.) by giving the middle number. 
Or H. misread in his copy of Herodotos T or A to F; or his F represents the genuine 
number as written by Herodotos and was corrupted to Τ' and A in later Mss, 
as often happens with the figure F. But I think that, considering the character 
of the whole ch. 36, my suggestion is more simple and more plausible. In no case 
does the situation justify ‘clever’ conjectures, for instance that Naxos sent six 
ships, four (or three) of which went over to the Greeks. 9) As I did in F 
Gr Hist I p. 473, 45 ff. 

1) F Gr Hist 4 F 115-116, which are part of a (succinct ?) account of the Dorian 
migration. I put them at the end of the Phoronis because I did not know where 
else to place them. If this is correct, F 29 which derives from a ‘first book’ would 
have to be assigned to some other place. 2) F Gr Hist I p. 454, 43 ff. Niese 
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Herm. 23 p. 88 n.2 did not consider this; his own objection that the “Ἱέρειαι is 
not quoted in Harpokration should receive attention, although it is hardly decisive. 
3) F 23. 4) The palaeographically slight alteration suggested by Niese of 
A to A drops out because there were not four books of the Atthis. 5) For the 
dating see.on Philochoros F 117. 6) On the other hand I stated in F Gr Hist I 
p. 463, 17 that the absence of the name of Lykurgos in Thukydides is not sufficient 
proof of dependence on H., although Ephoros (70 F 118; cf. 4 F 116) reproached 
the latter that he did not mention Lykurgos and ascribed his achievements to 
others. 7) Seon αὐ LL ar, pM UIS 8) Philochoros F 32; 117. 
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mu eaa 2) F 14; 28? Koehler Herm. 26, p. 85. n. 1. It is uncertain to 
which of the three colleges he belonged: some points seem to favour the suggest- 
ion that he was a πυθόχρηστος (see Atthis p. 56 f.); the Eumolpids are impossible. 
3) xci δῆμος FI app.; 5b; 6; καὶ ὁ δῆμος F 23; κλητόδημος F 12; χλεινόδημος 
T 3; as to F 14/15 see Text p. 60, 37 ff. Al ΖΕῚ 5) F 17/18; 21/2. Ac- 
cording to these F 3 should be corrected; Κλειτό- seems to be more obvious; but 
this is deceptive. 6) F 5; 11; 14/15. 71) dele AG Gi 8) F 1; 16. 9)cE A5 
DEO IO) F 13. rar AD ox 12) E73. 13) Τ 1, where we should 
expect the correct form. 14), Ἐ 720. 15) F ro. 16) F 12; 24; possibly 
also F 23 where the text is καὶ ὁ δῆμος; but καὶ δῆμος F 6 is rather a corruption 


from Κλείδ-. 17) P. A. 8489/98; Hesperia Index, 1946, p. 93. Why does 
IG? I 928, 95 again print [Κλε]τόδεμος ἢ 18) F 31/6. 19) See on F 
F 31-36. 20) IG? II 1930, 21) See AVI PTS py 33 A: 22) PA. 8024. 

23) p^r. 24) By Istros? such positive notes would not be Pausanias! own 
wisdom. 25) See F Gr Hist no. 73. 26) 'K. schrieb bekanntlich zu anfang 
des 4. jhdts' Ed. Meyer Forsch. I p. 13. 27) Lipsius Rh. Mus. 71, 1916, 
p. 715. 28) Lipsius says mistakenly: ‘an ihre stelle treten lässt’. 29) See 


328 F 41. 30) Ps. Demosth. 47, 21; Boeckh Stíaatshaushalt Y p. 647. 31) 
II. συμμορ. 14, 16 ff. 32) Herm. 20, 1885, p. 225 and still in Gr. G.? III 1, 
1922, p. 398 n. 2. 33) Kahrstedt Unters., 1910, p. 209; Poland R E IV A col. 
1162; Cary C A H VI p. 74 and many others. 34) 'Eine angabe, die sich 
ohne zweifel auf die steuersymmorien bezieht, da dieser älteste unter den Atthido- 
graphen wahrscheinlich vor dem gesetz des Periandros 358/7 geschrieben hat' 
(my italics) etc.; 'K. nennt 100 symmorien für die εἰσφορά᾽ Poland. 35) 
Schwartz R E ΤΙ col. 2181. The suggestion of Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I p. 286 n. 36, 
that the 100 symmories belong to ‘die zeit der ersten versuche einer neubildung 
der flotte 394/80’ is without foundation. 36) Christ-Schmid Gr. Lit.! II 1 p. 
109; Jacoby RE XI col. 591; Busolt-Swoboda Gr. Staatsk. p. 82. ‘Nach 378’ C. 
Mueller; Busolt Gr. G.? II p. 7. ‘Vor 357/6’ or ‘um 370/60’ Beloch 1.0. and III 1 
p. 13. ‘Erste hälfte des 4. jhdts' Wilamowitz. 37) See on that fragment. 
38) Athen. F 5b; 11; Schol. Kallimach. F I3; Harpokrat. F 2; Zuvay. Act. F 1; 
Hesych. F 6; r2; Const. Porph. F 3; ᾿Ατθίδες Phot. F 4; ὁ λόγος ὁ ᾿Αττικός in the 
mannerism of Pausanias T 1. 39) F 5a cf. 5b. Christ-Schmid still in Gr. L.9 II, 
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1920, p. 109 incorrectly assigns the ΠΠρωτογονία together with the ’E&nyntixédv to 
'das gebiet der sakralaltertümer'. 40) C. Mueller; Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. 
Kp.3on.2. 41) 'Attische Ursprungsgeschichte’ Preller; better, perhaps, ‘History 
of the First-born People’ (Schol. V Aristoph. Eq. 42 γερόντιον αἰνίττεται ὅτι 
rpwröyovor of ᾿Αθηναῖοι; the πρωτογονία of Berossos 680 F 1b § 1, rendered as 
“Weltschöpfung’ by the Armenian, rather means ‘creation of men’). This has nothing 
to do with the Orphic creed; and the old conjecture ‘Hpwoyovi« (1 F 8) is wrong. 
42) See also Atthis p. 83 for another possibility. 13). ΕἸ ἘΠ δ: 44) B*21/22 
F9? 45) F ro. 46) See Text p. 60, 25 ff. and cp. Atthis ch. III § 5. 
47) T 3. 48) That τῆι 18 in F 6 must be altered is certain. 49) See Text 
patro dis Adchis Ὁ. BEI d. 50) F 7/8. 51) Theseus (F 17/8) and Demophon 
(F 20) are the only names of kings that occur. 52) F 3; 42; 62; 7?; 9?; 16-19; 
20? 53) ἘΞ; orp 11/12; 23/7. 54) F 4?; 7/8; 20. 55) F 1/2; 6 (but see 
ez OP roS Es 10: 56) See F 3. 57) EXE: 58) F 5. 59) F 4. 60) 
ἘΞ 6; cis F 20. 61) See that fragment; the inference is based on a rather doubtful 
supposition. 62) See on F 8. 63) F ro. 64) See Althis p. 74 ft.; 99 ff. 
65) See Aithis p. 133 ff.; 200 f. 66) T 4. 67) F Gv Hist 4 F 23-31. 68) 
Ep. 69) ΕἸ; 20: 27: 70) See on F 14. 71) F 15. About the scientific 
or agricultural book see on F 31-36. 72) Stiehle; Kaibel. If any other name is 
to be substituted in F 14 it would have to be Αὐτοχλείδης (see Atthis p. 252 n. 69). 
73) Atthis p. 751. 74) As supposed by Wilamowitz Ph. U. 1 p. 163 n. 74; 
Ar. u. Ath. I p. 30 n. 2; II p. 86 n. 36. He knocks the bottom out of his own theory 
when he declares the numbers of the books, on which alone such a theory could 
be founded, to be confused. 


T(ESTIMONIES) 


I) Cf. Thukyd. 1, 9, 2 oi τὰ σαφέστατα Πελοποννησίων μνήμην παρὰ τῶν πρότερον 
δεδεγμένοι ? 2) Rohde Kl. Schr. II p. 206. 3) Cf. Sophocles causam mortis 
gaudium habuit Val. Max. 9, 12 ext. 5. The death of Dionysios Diod. 15, 74 is not 
a good parallel. 4) Oehler's emendation is hardly credible. 5) Isokr. II. &vrıd. 
166. 6) RE Suppl. II col. 226. 7) See the honours conferred on Phano- 
demos 325 T 2-4. 8) The first example to be dated with tolerable certainty is 
the Delphic decree for Aristotle and Kallisthenes (F Gr Hist 124 T 23). 9) See 
on Syll. ? 117. 


F(RAGMENTS) 


1) Cf. e.g. 1 F 299; a δὲ after μὲν is not absolutely required, but would be easy 
to supply. 2)usee. Dia: 3).See Text p. 062,315250 £5 4) The Atticist Pausa- 
nias ? ΕΣ: 02, 33. 6) So the πότνια θηρῶν "Apreutg ἀγροτέρη (Il. 
® 470/1) is called almost always in Athens; see e.g. IG? I 310, 220; Aristot. "Ar. 
58, 1. 7) Text p. 60, 24 f. 8) Jessen RE VI. col. 1055. 9) Because 
of Plat. Phaedr. 229. 10) List of passages: Preller-Robert Gr. Myth. I* p. 579 n. 
2; Jessen R E VIII col. 9. The dispute concerning the derivation of the epithet is 
well known. II) Topogr.?, 1931, p. 45 n. 2. 12) See Demosth. 24, 115; 
cf. IG? II-III 1196 B 17/18. 
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1) See on Philochoros 328 F 28. 2) Cp. Text P..03,.9H. 

1) A reference to the emigration of Paion of Elis (Pausan. 5, 1, 5) has certainly 
no place here. oy hehe. MEG 7o 3) Ib. 8, 138, 3; τὴν παρὰ. θάλασσαν νῦν 
Μακεδονίαν Thukyd. 2, 99. 4) Hesiod. F 5; Marsyas 135,6 F 13. 5) Hellani- 
kos 4 F 74. 6) Hellanikos mentioned these things in the universal chronicle 
of the Ἱέρειαι. PRG EN? 8) 1, 57, 1; see on F Gy Hist 265 F 35 and 328 
F 99-101. 9) 4, 109. 10) The narrative in Bibl. 3, 210 ff. about Eumolpos 
and Ismaros does not seem to suit the wording of F 3. II) For the removal 
of Makedon from the genealogical tree of the Hellenes by Ephoros and others 
see on F Gy Hist 4 F 74. 

1) Ch. 77-81 p. 658 E-662 D. The analysis is easy, but not necessary here. 2) 
Differently Dalechamp: ‘illosque hoc curasse ut plebs rite sacrificaret’. 3) Ziehen 
JUS XVIIL τ $939, col. 600: 

I) See on 327 F g. 2) Concerning the water supply of Athens, wells and 
cisterns, particularly those of the Akropolis and the Pnyx, see Judeich Topogr.? 
P189 1 ποῦ ἢ: 83) IEF 26: 4) See F 19 (9); 20. For the sacrificing of Iphi- 
geneia at Brauron see Phanodemos 325 F 18. 5) See Gruppe Gr. M yth., 1906, 
P. 147 n. 11; Wernicke RE I col. 722, 64. Agamemnon is certainly not a deity 
of fountains, and a well is not a fountain. 

I) Since Kleisthenes? See Thuk. 8, 97, 1 &xxAnolav ξυνέλεγον .... ἐς τὴν Πύχνα 
χαλουμένην, οὗπερ καὶ ἄλλοτε εἰώθεσαν; Aristoph. Ach. 20 and frequently. For 
later testimonies see Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. p. 991 n. I. 2) Wilamowitz Ph. U. 
I p. 162 f. and Judeich Topogr.? p. 44; 72 from Plat. Krit. 112 A and Plutarch. 
Thes. 27 (see on F 18). 3) See Judeich of. cit. p. 395 n. 1. 4) See also Thukyd. 
2, 15, 6 διὰ τὴν παλαιὰν ταύτηι ξυνοίκησιν. 5) Judeich p. 86 is preferable to 
Wilamowitz p. 164, who infers it ‘fiir die ältere zeit’ from the very fact ‘dass man 
dort überhaupt die volksversammlung hielt’. Aischin. 1, 81 refers to the Pnyx 
proper only. 6) See Wilamowitz /.c. 7) Judeich op. cit. p. 395 would like 
to date the delimitation ‘aus allgemeinen griinden in die Kleisthenische zeit oder 
in die anfänge des 5. jhdts’; but see his statements p. 69; 72; Busolt-Swoboda 
Staatsk. p. 990 f. For the reconstruction in the fourth century see Judeich op. cit. 
p. 391 f. 

I) νῦν; cf. F τ; 18. 2): Seg Text. p. 37.374, 3) For literature see Hommel 
RE XVI col. 1942; also Busolt-Swoboda op. cit. PI5IIN ἋΣ STTIE 4) Pollux 
8, 105. 5) AGm 8, 3. 6) αὐτούς p. 53, 24 means τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ; cf. Philo- 
choros 328 F 41; Beloch Gr. G.? I 2 p. 325 (‘die pflichtigen’); Busolt-Swoboda 
op. cit. p. 882 n. 1. 7) Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 165 n. 52 counts ‘zu den 
48 schiffen der naukrarien die zwei welche der gauverband der IlxpaAtx und die 
kleruchen von Salamis zu stellen gehalten waren’, so that ‘nach Kleisthenes 
<eben> so viele bleiben’. P. Giles Engl. Hist. Rev., 1892, p. 331 alters πεντήκοντα 
μέρη to τριάκοντα. Yet another suggestion is made by De Sanctis A//his?, 1912, 
p. 308. 8) 5, 69, 2. 9) 6, 89. 10) Fifty ships are commanded by Me- 
nestheus 7]. B 556. Beloch of. cit. p. 326 f. accepts the number for the period before 
Themistokles. 11) Herodt.. 6, 132. 12) Busolt Gr. G.2 II p. 418A; Keil 
Anon. Arg., 1902, p. 221. 13) Details of the re-distribution, which had become 
necessary in any case, can hardly be guessed at. The supposition of Busolt-Swoboda 
that the naukrariai were transformed from ‘lokale verbände’ (which they probably 
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never have been) to personal associations would mean a fundamental readjustment 


which in my opinion would anticipate that of Themistokles. 14) Wilamowitz 
Ar. u. Ath. II p. 165 n. 52. Beloch 1.0. p. 325 seems correct; Hommel 1.6. col. 1949 
is not sufficiently clear. τ} ATE227 2E 


I) ᾽Αθπ. 58, 1; Hekate (?) Plutarch. De Her. mal. 26. 2) Called τὸ ἐν Αγραις 
in order to distinguish it from the Record Office in the market. S G2 

1) Busolt Gr. G. III 2 p. 736 n. 1. * 2) Cf. Plutarch. Nic. 13, 3. 3) F Gr Hist 
121. E22; 

I) The authority for both quotations probably is Polemon; see on 328 F 73. 
2) Psephism of Alkibiades Athen. 6, 26 p. 234 DE. 

I) There is nothing in the fragments to prove that K. dealt with proverbs; 
cf. on F 6. 2) Also to Asklepios in Athens or to a deity connected with him: 
IG? II-III 4987 [θύειν τ]ρεῖς ἑβδόμους βοῦς =  Prott-Ziehen Legg. sacr. II 1, 22 
with note. 3) After Siebelis (see Stengel Herm. 38, 1903, p. 569; R E V col. 
345) they are usually connected with the Diasia. Schol. Thuk. r, 126, 6 explain 
ἁγνὰ θύματα ἐπιχώρια by τινὰ πέμματα eis ζώων μορφὰς τετυπωμένα. Would every 
substitute of the kind (and such substitutes are frequent) be called technically 
βοῦς £B8.? 4) For Trophonios see Pollux 6, 76 al. 5) F 94 p. 129, 18 
Schw. 6) Sci. oi πένητες p. 377; Suda. 7) This is a mistake. 8) ὄρνιν, 
χῆνα, νῆσσαν p. 377; βοὸς ὄρνιθος χηνός Suda. 9) That this is not a ἑβδομάς, 
but a list of the sacrificeable animals is asserted by Stengel Herm. 38 p. 567 ff. ; 
Arch. Rel. Wiss. 7 p. 437 ff. = Opferbr. d. Gv., 1910, p. 222 ff. This is correct. But 
when he explains the pastry as the representation of the seventh sacrificeable 
ἔμψυχον he misses the point. 

I) Wilamowitz Sb. Berl. 1912 p. 545 and Pfeiffer punctuate wrongly. 2) It is, 
indeed, Κάειρα, while the Ῥ λληνικὴ ἐσθὴς πᾶσα ἣ ἀρχαίη τῶν yovaixdy ἣ αὐτὴ Tv 
τὴν νῦν Δωρίδα καλέομεν. 3) Wilamowitz /.c. p. 547. 

τὴ Scc ext pus7rsut. 160,937. 2) See Althis p. 254 n. 78. 3) Thus 
Crusius ‘Paroemiographica’ Sb. München 1910 IV p. 66 ff.; P. Maas in Wilamowitz 
Griech. Verskunst, 1921, p. 291 n. 4. 4) Beiträge 3, 1920, p. 13. On the meaning 
of ἀπόνιμμα see as the latest Meuli Phyllobolia für Von der Mühll, 1945, p. 205 
DT. 5) Antiatticista p. 85, I Bkr. 6) Tresp Kultschriftsteller, 1914, p. 


σα: 7) θάπτουσι δὲ Μεγαρεῖς πρὸς ἕω νεχροὺς βλέποντας, ᾿Αθηναῖο! δὲ πρὸς 
ἑσπέραν. Cf. Aelian. V. H. 5, 14; Thukyd. 1, 8, 1? 
I) Thy παραιβατήσασαν αὑτῶι γυναῖκα Dünv. 2) Herodt. τῷ 61, 1. 5) ὃὲ Ἢ 


2I. A lextepaox52 ff. 5) Wilamowitz Aristot. u. Athen I p. 29 ἢ. I. 
But Herodotos too (I, 61, 4) mentions her ‘deme’ Paiania, and γυνή does not mean 
‘ein frauenzimmer', as Ed. Meyer Forsch. II p. 25 translates. 6) Polyaen. 
Deo TAT? 7) Was it in the year of the return ? In that case it was due to Charmos 
that the militia did not offer a stronger resistance. 8) Menand. Perikeir. 447 
τῶι γὰρ ὑῶι λαμβάνω τὴν τοῦ Φιλίνου θυγατέρα. ᾿Ελάτη, suggested by Kaibel, is not 
proved for Athens, and does not suit a woman of high birth. 9) Like the son 
of Aristomenes Gorgos according to Rhianos (Pausan. 4, 19, 6). 1o) I4. I 394; 
Herodt. 1, 34, 3; Isaios 12, 18 and many others. tr)eHlerodt. 6,727. 12) [ἢ 
Lykurg. In Leocr. 117 Χάρμου has been corrupted into Τιμάρχου. 13) Thukyd. 
6, 54, 6. 14) Hesperia 1, 1939, p. 59 no. 21. 15) On this passage see Wila- 
mowitz /.c. 1 p. 113. Only the name of the Athenian wife of Peisistratos remains 
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uncertain: ἣ γαμετή Aristot. ᾿Αθπ. 18, 3; ΚΚοισύρα Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 48. 16) 
That is her name from Herodotos down to Hermog. De inv. 1, 3 p. 104, 16 R and 
Max. Plan. Rh. Gr. V 378 W. 17) Epit. Val. Max. 1, 2 ext. 2 ignotae mulieris 
quae Phye vocabatur is a paraphrase of Herodotos. 18) See Busolt Gr. G.? II 
p- 320 n. 3. 19) We cannot put a name on them. That it was Androtion who 
‘revised K.’ (Busolt l.c.; Staatsk. p. 94 n. 1) is a quite mistaken suggestion. 20) 
Charmos was from the deme Kollytos: ’Adr. 22, 4. 21) Plutarch. Demosth. 
II, 5 αὕτη ἣ ᾿Αθηνᾷ πρώην ἐν Κολλυτῶι μοιχεύουσα ἐλήφθη. 22) 'Hetaeren haben 
selten einen vater und heiraten keine prinzen’ Wilamowitz op. cit. p. 29 n. I. 
23) I was wrong F Gr Hist 140 F 6. 24) Plutarch. Themist. 1, 1-2 is typical. 
25) «οὗτος» ἐν 'A. καθιέρωσεν Lindskog. 26) Pausanias was mistaken. 27) 
Wilamowitz op. cit. p. 265 n. 10; Busolt 1.0. p. 378 n. 2. 

τὴ Ch Plım NETT. 2) Supplement by Kayser. 3) F 283 Schn = 
O7 ΒΝ 4) Judeich Topogr.? p. 114. 5) Robert Ph. U. x p. 173. 6) παρὰ 
τὸ Κυλώνειον ἐκτὸς τῶν ἐννέα πυλῶν Polemon Schol. Soph. O. C. 489. 7) Thukyd. 
2, 17, 4 τὸ δὲ Πελαργικὸν xoAobucvoy τὸ ὑπὸ τὴν ἀκρόπολιν differs. About this 
narrower meaning see Judeich op. cit. p. 120. 8) Correctly Synagoge; in the 
Suda it has become the usual IleAxoyıxöv. 9) IG*-I 76, 55/6 (423/2 B.C? 
415 B.C. Meritt Athen. Fin. Doc. p. 172 n. 3). 10) Aristoph. Av. 832; Thukyd. 
2, 17, τ (C Πελασγ- τὴ; Aristot. 'A0m. 19, 5. In the same connexion the source 
of Aristotle (Herodt. 5, 94; Hude incomprehensibly takes Πελαργικόν from U V 
into the text) and Marm. Par. A ep. 45 have Πελασγικόν. 11) See on Philo- 
choros 328 F 99-101; oi τὴν ᾿Ατθίδα συγγράψαντες Strab. 5, 2, 4. I2) Against 
Wilamowitz Av. 4. Ath. II p. 73 n. 4 see Kretschmer Glotta 22 p. 256. 13) Forsch. 
I p. 8 ff. Beloch Gr. 6.31 2 p. 48 follows him, Judeich R E II col. 2209; Topogr.? p. 
II3n.2differs. 14) Seealso Harrison Primitive Athens, 1906, p. 29. 15) Forsch. 
Ip.127;lIIp.251: n. 4. 16) I£ F 3 concerns the Pelasgians it was in the first book. 

I) Ch. 20 πολλοὶ δὲ λόγοι καὶ περὶ τούτων ἔτι λέγονται καὶ περὶ τῆς ᾿Αριάδνης οὐδὲν 
ὁμολογούμενον ἔχοντες. 2) Thukyd. ı, 4. 3) For the tradition see Robert 
Heldensage p. 171 ff.; 364 f. and Herter Rh. Mus. 85; 88. 4) About Merope see 
Toepffer A.G. p. 165 n. 2. 5) Pherekyd. 3 F 146; al. 6) Pausan. I, 17, 6. 
For the general tradition see Plutarch. Thes. 35. 7) Cf. τὴν προτέραν διαλυσά- 
μενος ἔχθραν Bibl. Epit. 1, 17. 8) Cf. Text p. 74, 20 ff. 9) Istros 334 F τι. 

10) Plutarch. Thes. 20, 1-2. 

I) That it was a victory is proved by the sacrifice in Boedromion; but see 
ΠΣ 70; 30 1 2) 566 Text δ: a 17 Ὁ 3) A. Mommsen Feste d. Stadt 
Athen, 1898, p. 20; Herter Rh. Mus. 88 p. 294. 4) Cf. πολὺν χρόνον ὃ 2. 5) 
Herm. 6, 1872, p. 105. 6) Ph. UN 18 pe roo ἢν Ὁ: 7) ἐκβιασθῆναι ὃ 5. About 
the τάφοι τῶν πεσόντων ὃ 4 see Text p. 77, 39 ff. The only location which is not 
quite clear is the Εὐμενίδες ὃ 5; comparing Soph. O. K. 39 ff. one would seek them 
in the Academy. 8) The alteration made by Reiske appears necessary. 9) 
Koehler /.c. 10) That was its particular feature which distinguished it from 
the reports in the other Atthides. II) Aisch. Bum. 685 ff. (Text p. 77,.27 fh). 
Here Herodotos 8, 52 furnishes a parallel (but not more than that): οἱ δὲ Πέρσαι 
ἱζόμενοι ἐπὶ τὸν κατεναντίον τῆς ἀκροπόλεως ὄχθον, τὸν ᾿Αθηναῖοι καλέουσι ᾿Αρήϊιον 
ὄχθον. It is a great pity that we should not be able to compare at least with the 
picture in the Stoa Poikile, where ἐν τῶι μέσωι τῶν τοίχων ᾿Αθηναῖοι καὶ Θησεὺς ᾿Αμα- 





F 16-20 γ 5) 





ζόσι μάχονται (Pausan. 1, 15, 2) and πρὸς ᾿Αμαζόνας ᾿Αθηναῖοι μαχόμενοι τ 7.2); 
but even Lippold R E XV col. 1560 holds that the mountain on the vase of Bologna 
is in fact the Akropolis as on the shield of Athena Parthenos. I2) v. Gutschmid 
Kl. Schr. 5 p. 141; Toepffer R E I col. 1763. 13) Cf. Demosth. Epitaph. 8 
and the mythographer in Diod. 5, 28. 14) They equate or connect the Amazons 
with the Scyths and parallel the Thracians of Eumolpos with them in the sense 
of the great old empires of Trogus-Justinus 1, r; 2,1 ff. Herodt. 9, 27, 4 is more 
reserved (ἔργον εὖ ἔχον), and so is Plato Menex. 339 B speaking of a successful 
defence. I5) I do not venture to pronounce on the problem. Wilamowitz 
Sb. Berl. 1925 p. 235 became more cautious (rightly in my opinion) when he wrote 
‘was der einbruch der Amazonen in Hellas bedeutet ist noch unbekannt’, than he 
was in Eurip. Herakl. ı p. 302: ‘man ist verpflichtet wirklich in diesen traditionen 
den reflex von angriffen fremder völker zu sehen’. See also Herter Rh. Mus. 85, 
1936, p. 219 f. and A. Heubeck Beiträge zur Namensforschung 1, 1950, p. 274 f. 
on what he regards as 'genuine' traditions about Amazons in Greece proper. 
16) See Gutschmid /.c. 17) Weizsaecker Rosch. Lex. III col. 2395. 18) As 
Mommsen Feste p. 176 n. 4 thought. 19) From the mythographer. After the 
Amazons have crossed the Bosporus: Hellanikos 323a F 17. 20) See Wachsmuth 
R E I col. 1753; Judeich Topogr.? p. 300. 21) ἘΠ: M: Ὁ. 130, τὸ; ust Dion. 
Per. 653. 22) Wilamowitz Ph. U. 1 p. 1oo n. 6. 23) Tuempel P E III col. 
2487 no. ro/1r. 24) Toepffer /.c. col. 1763; Tuempel no. 12. 25) On Chal- 
kodon see Escher RE III col. 2094 ff. 26) Against Wachsmuth R E I col. 
1753. 27) This is not the case with that of Molpadia; see Pausan. I, 2, I. 
28) Ps. Plato Axioch. p. 365 A. 29) See Toepfier /.c. col. 1763, 50 ft. 30) 
ἔνιοι; cf. Eurip. Hipp. 10 Θησέως παῖς, ᾿Αμαζόνος τόκος, ἹἹππόλυτος, where the 
scholiast says ᾿Αντιόπην ἔλαβε. 31) Pherekydes 3 F 151, Hellanikos 4 F 166, 
Herodoros 31 F 26 are enumerated. 32) Like Pindaros in Pausan. I, 2, I. 
33) 334 F ro. She appears in Simonides Bibl. Epit. 1, 16 and Isokrates Panath. 
193. She may originally have belonged to the story of Herakles, as several attempts 
to harmonize seem to suggest; e.g. Ἱππολύτη ἣ καὶ Τλαύκη καὶ Μελανίππη Bibl. 
Epit. 5, 2. 34) Cf. Hegias 606 F TI. 

I) Plato Euthydem. 302 D; Aristot.-Herakl. Pol. ı, ı. For the history of 
Ion see Wilamowitz Euripides Ion, 1926, p. τ ff.; for his part in the fictitious his- 
tory of the Athenian constitution see H. T. Wade-Gery Cl. Q. 25, 1931, p. 11 ff.; 
for the other material Oldfather RE IX col. 1856 ff. 2) Pausan. Ὁ; 
Strabo 8, 7, 15 al. 3) On Kpeovreix see Robert Arch. Hermen. p. 160. 4) 
For the evidence see Robert Heldensage p. 871 n. 3. 5) Cf. Diod. 4, 55, 5. 
6) The construction of Robert Heldensage p. 160f. is quite impossible. 7) 
Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 137; Euripides Ion p. 1. 8) Cf. Text p. 75, 15 ff. 

1) It is a grave sin of omission that hardly ever the composition of the whole 
articles is examined before use is made of the quotations. 2) The concluding 
statement x«i τὸ δικαστήριον ---- γενέσθαι, extant in Pausanias only, does not belong 
to K. but to the lexicographer. 3) Οὐδ, τὸ; Pollux 8, 125; 4) Wilamo- 
witz Ar.u. Ath. II p. 199; Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. p. 811; al. Ledl Studien, 
1914, p. 133 differs from them; his chapter on the Areopagos seems to me quite 
mistaken. 5) 8, 125. Since Philipp Der Aveopag u. d. Epheten, 1874, p. 13 ff. 
this is usually treated as a misunderstanding. 6) It is put more plainly by 
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Pollux and the scholia on Aischines. a) 56 1k Gy, 8) On this see J G? II-III 
3177; Toepffer A.G. p. 145 ff. 9) Wilamowitz Ph. U. 1 p. 90 n. 5; cf. Boisacq 
Dict. étymol.2 p. 300. I leave aside other explanations; Ledl op. cit:-p. 336 and 
Bonner-Smith Admin. of Justice I, 1930, p. 101 (‘men sent out as a commission’) 
are, in my:opinion, quite astray. 

I) The treatment of it by Busolt Gv. G.? II p. 691; Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. 
p. 1211 n. 1; Ed. Meyer Forsch. II p. 216 on the one hand, and De Sanctis Atthis? 
p. 381 f. on the other, is unsatisfactory. A sound criticism ought to start from 
Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. Ip. 139 f. 2) See Aithis p. 74%. 3) 1 92 628,703, 
4) The phrase ὥσπερ ἐν τραγωιδίαι is Plutarch. 5) 7, 143. 6) Cf. Herodt. 
Sy date 7) Bauer Themistokles, 1881, p. 130 doubts this. 8) Krech De Crater 
bye. συναγ., 1888, p. 45. 9) κήρυγμα ἐπονήσατο refers to its being put into effect 
later on; the antidemocratic source of Aristotle has confused the events on purpose. 
10) Pace Krech. Ernst Meyer R E VI A 1, 1939, col. 640 too seems not to doubt it. 

1) Stein in his note on the passage. 2\ SECU) ELS 104, 0405 pP: 40 nur 
3) See Macan in his note. 4) Ar. u. Ath. Ip. 286 n. 36. 5)ecuLextap. 57; 
30 ff. 6) Busolt Gr. G.? III p. 740 n. 4 apparently supposes the memorial of 
this phyle only to have been preserved; but we do not know where Herodotos got 
his numbers. 7) Cf. the sacrifice to the Amazons in F 18. 8) On the alleged 
privilege of the Aiantis see Ferguson Athen. Trib. Cycles, 1932, p. 78 ff. 

1) But see also p. 192 n. 3. 2) Cf. on F i4. 3) 1G? 1839, where IlpoapxrJov- 
ρίοι[σι is now supplied, explains nothing. 4) Mommsen of. cit. p. 195. 5) 
Bloodless sacrifices are attested by Max. Tyr. 3o. 6) Later on the epheboi 
took a part in the ceremonies: τοῖς δὲ Προηρεσίοις ἤραντο τοὺς βοῦς ἐν "EAsvoiw 
χτλ. IG? II-III 1028, 28 al. 

1) Thes. L. Gr. s.v.; Liddell-Scott s.v. 

1) As Reitzenstein believes. 2) “With no fixed abode’ Liddell-Scott s.v. 
3) The ἄγαλμα is mentioned in the concluding sentence of Hesychios which I do 
not understand. 

I) He is doing the same what the Roman theologians and grammarians are doing 
in regard to the often unintelligible appeals e.g. in the Axamenta. 2) Wecannot 
enter here upon the question whether the explanation is correct. For the material 
about Hyes, Hyetios see Jessen R E IX col. 88 ff. M. P. Nilsson Gesch. d. gr. Rel. 
I, 1941, p. 788 fails us. 3) EM. p17 75; 75 Busted pe 2755,02: 4) It cer- 
tainly does not ‘derive’ from K.; Tresp p. 42 f. is wrong. 5) See Preller-Robert 
op. cit. I p. 663; 707; Gruppe Gr. Myth. p. 1427 f. 6) The marriage custom 
(θεσμοὶ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων) and the te — κύε of the ᾿Πλευσίνια ἱερά (Prokl. in Plat. 
Tim. III p. 176 Diehl) have no connexion with this. 7) lt is of no importance 
whether the poet was Aristophanes or Apollophanes; but Meineke's alteration is 
probably correct. 8) Cf. Phot s.v. Ὕης τοῦ Σαβαζίου ἐπίκλησις ; Hesych. s.v. 
“Ὑεὺς Σαβάζιος. 

I) See on Phanodemos 325 F 14. 

1) See Vorsokr. 62 [49]. 2) 324 F 75-82. 3) Poli. 1, 4, 4. The authors 
are a Parian and a Lemnian. 4) Kroll R E XI col. 593 no. 2; Suppl. VII col. 
321, 43 ff. calls him a ‘landwirt’ and peremptorily denies the identity with the 
Atthidographer; Zeller Ph. d. αν. I9, 1892, p. 1032 n. I characterizes him as a 
‘naturforscher ohne eine feste philosophische ansicht mehr nur mit dem einzelnen 
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beschäftigt’. On the question see as the latest Regenbogen R E Suppl. VII, 1940, 
col. 1547, 57 ff.; on F 31 Diller Herm. 67, 1932, p. 39. 
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1) The literature dealing jwith A. lis |curiously lunsatisfactory. Some of the 
writings are failures a priori, for they identify A. with the author of the Hellenika 
of Oxyrhynchos and form a picture of him accordingly (cf. n. 121). Mueller's col- 
lection of the fragments (F H G I, 1841, p. 371 ff.; cf. Stiehle Philologus 8, 1853, 
p- 634) is almost more inadequate than its predecessor, the too succinct appendix 
'Androtionis ᾿Ατθίδος Reliquiae' to Philochori Librorum Fragmenta by Lenz- 
Siebelis, Lipsiae 1811. Ed. Schwartz (RE I, 1894, col. 2173 ff.), whose treatment 
of Greek historians is so often strikingly original, has evidently written hastily 
and not very carefully: he does not fill the gaps in Mueller's collection and even 
overlooked the important F 44, found and corrected by Usener. Wilamowitz 
(Av. u. Ath. I, p. 287 £.) in the generally unsatisfactory section about the individual 
Atthidographers yields even less. It is, of course, not their fault, that the Didymos 
papyrus (Berl. Klass. Texte I 1904; Didymi de Demosthene commenta, rec. Diels- 
Schubart, 1904; cf. Stáhelin Klo 5, 1905, p. 145 f.; 150; Foucart Étude sur Didyme 
1906) added two new fragments (30; 53), one of which is valuable also for the 
life of A. Excluding writings concerned with the speeches of Demosthenes, from 
which I shall cite occasionally (see as the latest Jaeger Demosthenes, 1938, p. 58 ff.) 
I mention the following works: Blass Att. Beredsamkeit ?II, 1892, p. 19 ff.; B. Keil 
Die Solonische Verfassung, 1892, p. 190 ff. (and passim about the use made of A. 
by Aristotle; see n. 127); Busolt Gr. G. ?II, 1895, p. 7f. (see also p. 33 ff. and 
Staatskunde I, 1920, p. 82 f.); Kirchner Pros. Att., 1901, no. 915; Hiller von Gaer- 
tringen on Syll.® 193; Pearson The Local Historians of Attica, 1942, p. 76 ff. A ser- 
ious attempt at understanding A. is made by H. Bloch ‘Notes on the Atthis of 
Androtion' in Athen. Stud. Ferguson, 1940, p. 341 ff. (cf. p. 328 f£), although he 
only deals ‘with certain problems’. 2) Lee 3) T 2b. About Hermippos 
see Leo Die griech.-röm. Biographie, 1901, p. 124 ff.; Heibges RE VIII, 1913, col. 
845 ff.; Muenscher 16. IX, 1916, col. 2147, 54 ff. 4) I do not see what are 
the grounds for the opposite view of Bloch (/.c. p. 345 n. 2), who finds it 'note- 
worthy that A., like other rhetors of his time, published his speeches’. Nor are 
we justified in simply describing A. as a ‘kunstredner’, as Blass of. cit. p. 19 does. 
That designation is evidently based on the one fact that the biographers mention 
him among the disciples of Isokrates; for the statement of Demosthenes, adduced 
for this assertion (T 2a), is as unreliable as any other remark of that orator about, 
' or rather against, A (cp. Text p. 93,3 ff.). To-day nobody believes in Wesseling's 
attribution to A. of the Ps. Demosthenic Erotikos; Blass Att. Ber. III 1 p. 407 
and Wendland Anarimenes von Lampsakos, 1905, p. 71 ff. do not even find it worth 
mentioning (cf. also on F 69). The 'fragments' of speeches (F 72-74) do not support 
the inference: two of them come from the polemics of Demosthenes, the third is 
from Aristotle who was struck with a happy phrase of A. We must not judge that 
citation different from many other similar ones in Aristotle's Rhetorics; it only 
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shows the self-evident fact that the contemporaries knew the orator. The view 
of Blass and Bloch cannot be strictly refuted, but the following points tell against 
it: (1) apart from the occasion in 344/3 B.C., where the fact of a speech is not quite 
certain (see on F 53), and from the speech mentioned in F 72, which perhaps was 
not much earlier, we learn of no occasion when A, delivered a political speech 
(as distinguished from supporting, or bringing in, of motions in the Assembly), 
a speech which he could have published, according to the custom of the time, 
with the purpose of further influencing public opinion. (2) Even Demosthenes had 
to admit that ‘during more than thirty years’ A. never appeared as accuser in any 
political trial (cf. Text p. 94, 24 ff.). (3) None of the later rhetors knew A., neither 
Dionysios nor Caecilius mentions him, nor does anybody pronounce an opinion 
on his style. Ps. Plutarch omits him because he was not admitted to the circle 
of the Ten Orators, which is in itself sufficient proof that there existed no speeches 
by him or (to be very cautious) current under his name. (4) Although it is not 
impossible that A. inserted into his Atthis speeches by himself or others (as Philo- 
choros seems to have done; see on 328 F 69/70) it is not very credible that he did. 
If he had, the ancient critics would have mentioned the fact and used it to charac- 
terize his style as they did in regard to Thukydides—which they did not. It seems 
to me much more ‘noteworthy’ that a man, who had had his training in the school 
of Isokrates (Text p. 87, 20 ff.) and who certainly had spoken in the Assembly 
fairly often, did not publish his speeches. The reason must have been either because 
he did not fancy himself as an orator, or because he thought that a political orator 
could not learn much from the artistic oratory of an Isokrates (cf. nn. 15; 27). 
He certainly did not use the new style in his Aithis (see Text p. 86, 28 ff.) All 
these points seem to agree with the idea we can form of the character of A. from 
his political activities: he was no rhetor in the sense in which Plato and Isokrates 
use that term, but first and last a man of practical life who spoke to the point, and 
impressively perhaps just because of that, resembling in this respect the orators 
of the fifth century. Of course, this absence of rhetoric proper does not exclude 
a natural talent for speaking in public or happy phrases. But we have no certain 
knowledge about these matters, apart from what we learn from the one citation 
of Aristotle. 5) See Text p. go, 21 ff. and on F 53. The name of A. does not 
occur in the fragments of Theopompos. That may be accidental because there 
was no βίος of A. in which some excerpt from Theopompos might have occurred. 
But the absence may equally be connected with the fact that the Atthidographer 
was not a party-leader, and does not seem to have belonged to the intransigent 
opponents of Philip (see Text p. 91,29 ff.); he therefore could not be introduced 
as an orator on the occasion e.g. of the peace of Philokrates (like Aristophon in 
115. το. Ct amie Δ0Ὶ. 6) 328 F 181. There may have been much more, but 
unfortunately the absence of a biography makes it impossible to form a definite 
opinion. 7) ἹῬήτωρ xol δημαγωγός (T 1), the two words meaning probably the 
same, and not necessarily implying that he ever was the, or one of the, leaders 
of Athenian politics. 8) They are enumerated in the testimonies and dealt 
with in the Text p. 87, 35 ff. In the Social War A. was commander of one of the 
many Athenian garrisons; but on no occasion (as far as we know) was he στρατηγός. 
He evidently was no military man, which in his time almost means a soldier by 
profession. In the same war he was a member, but not the leader, of an embassy ; 
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this is proved by the enumeration of names in Demosthenes (T 8) and by the manner 
in which the orator treats the affairs connected with this embassy. He was not an 
exegetes. About his alleged interest and capacity in financial matters see n. 38. 
That interest may have existed, but he never was the head of the Athenian treas- 
ury. 9) See n. 43. το) IWA 5:1} T2. 11ὴ Kar’ ᾿Ανδροτίωνος παρανόμων 
(22) and Κατὰ Τιμοκράτους (24); T 2a; 6; 8-11. 12) M. Weil Journal des Savants, 
1891, p. 203; Kahrstedt Forsch., 1910, p. 270; Schaefer RE VI A 1, 1936, col. 
1263 no. 2. Schaefer’s wording ‘ein anderer Athener namens Androtion’ rather 
resembles Cary’s ‘special commissioner named Androtion’ (CAH VI, 1927, p. 
75; cf. n. 38). The identity has been generally assumed since the times of Meursius 
and Jonsius; Wilamowitz and Schwartz therefore did not even mention the doubts 
raised against it. Bloch and Pearson defend the identity. 13) 2 (εἶς ἢ. 3]. 
The statement is formal. It cannot be inferred from the short and incomplete ar- 
ticle in the Suda (T ı) that the identity was doubted in antiquity. It is, by the 
way, much more surprising that A. is lacking in the passage of the Life of Isokrates 
(Ps. Plutarch X Or. p. 837 CD), which enumerates the literary notabilities, who 
heard the lectures of Isokrates. This passage has rarely received attention. 

14) T 14 (cf. Text p. 92, 1 ff.). The ‘emphasis on political implications’ which we 
observe in A.s Aithis cannot be used as definite proof for the identity of the politi- 
cian and the Atthidographer; for all Aithides of which we know something show 
the same trait, even if perhaps not in the same degree (cf. Atthis p. 71 ff.). 15) 
The absence of A. from among the eight pupils whom Isokrates himself enumerates 
in Antidosis 93 has no bearing on the question of identity. The principles on which 
he selects from a great number of pupils these eight men partly unknown, partly 
little known to us, seem to be (I) that they continuously remained in intercourse 
with him: τοὺς δὲ κεχρημένους ἐκ μειρακίων μοι μέχρι γήρως δηλώσω; (2) τούτους ἅπαν- 
τας ἣ πόλις χρυσοῖς στεφάνοις ἐστεφάνωσεν. If anything can be inferred at all it 
would only be that one (the first? cf. n. 4; 28) or both conditions do not apply 
to A. To Jaeger (Demosth., 1938, p. 219 n. 20) the omission of A. ‘who was a man 
of some fame’ appears ‘significant of the situation’: ‘the suit against A. was then 
finished; the suit against Timokrates was still pending. But Lysitheides, who was 
one ofthe men attacked in this latter suit, is mentioned with praise by Isokrates’, 
i.e. he stands in the list of the eight pupils. I do not quite see what Jaeger means. 

16) Arch. Pap.-Forsch. 3, 1906, p. 291. 7) Ὁ D923:893 18) This argument 
of De Sanctis was rejected by Pareti Stud. it. 19, 1912, p. 514 n. 1 and Bloch /.c. 
p- 353 f. 19) This assumption also underlies the prejudice of Wilamowitz 
about the ‘stylistically pretentious’ Atthis of A. (Ar. u. Ath. I p. 277) and the 
statement unsupported by proof (ib. p. 288) that A. wrote ‘according to the rhe- 
torical taste of the time’. 20) This seems to be the opinion of Bloch, and I 
shall certainly not deny that the lex operis must be taken into account. At any 
rate F 44, the only verbatim, if not complete, fragment besides F 30 (F 22 being 
too short to show any style) is in the simple style of the chronicle. On the style of 
the Atthides generally see Atthis p. 147 f. 21) Οὐ τς: 22) Sce x5: 
Od 215.7 02; 3:1f. 23) The Geovgikon (F 75-82; on T 17), treating a special 
branch of science, did not give an opening for artificial style. The same would 
apply to Περὶ θυσιῶν (F 70-71) if the book was authentic, which we cannot easily 
believe: the external evidence is bad, the internal even worse, and neither the 
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activities of A. in inventoring the treasures of the temple of Athena, nor the making 
of new πομπεῖα, nor the contents of his Atthis (cf. n. 118) prove a particular interest 
in matters of cult or religion. There is however no reason for disputing his claim 
to the book about agriculture: a practical interest in farmers suits the conservative 
politician (cf. n. 101). The work may not have been confined to these circles, but 
the book of Kleidemos (if its author really was the Atthidographer) was of a 
different character (see on 323 F 31-36). Judging by the fragments we may assume 
the work to have been a short treatise in one book, designed apparently for the 
practical use of the Attic farmer. It was not a bad piece of work, for it remained in 
use: there seem to have been two revised editions in Hellenistic times by Philippos 
and Hegemon, both otherwise unknown. We might compare the IIöpoı: and the 
Οἰκονομικός of Xenophon (both written not earlier than the'fifties) and the Oixovo- 
μικά of Aristotle. But if A. himself had landed property, which is quite a credible 
assumption, we might as well compare the elder Cato: in both authors the treatment 
particularly of agriculture in literature had a political tinge. 24) Sundwall 
Epigr. Beitr., 1906, p. 15; 43. Demosthenes (22, 47; cf. 24, 147) pointedly calls him 
καλὸς κἀγαθός. 25) P. A. 921; Busolt Gr. G. III 2, 1904, p. 1466; cf. also Thal- 
heim Herm. 54, 1919, p. 336. We will not object that Demosthenes has nothing 
to say about the father of his opponent apart from his having been in prison on 
account of debts to the state (Or. 22, 23). In the speech which he delivered for the 
conservative party (n. 43) he altogether avoided the domain of home policy with 
the exception of one innuendo (n. 24). About the absence of A.s name in the list 
of pupils of Isokrates (Antidos. 94), which is by no means complete, see n. 15. 

£X) 30 Ai 27) Plato Gorgias 487 C οἶδα ὑμᾶς ἐγώ, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, τέτταρας ὄν- 
τας κοινωνοὺς γεγονότας σοφίας, σέ τε καὶ Τείσανδρον τὸν ᾿Αφιδναῖον καὶ "Avdpwva τὸν ᾿Αν- 
δροτίωνος καὶ Ναυσικύδην tov Χολαργέα " καί ποτε ὑμῶν ἐγὼ ἐπήκουσα βουλευομένων μέχρι 
ὅποι τὴν σοφίαν ἀσκητέον εἴη, καὶ οἶδα ὅτι ἐνίκα ἐν ὑμῖν τοιάδε τις δόξα, μὴ προθυμεῖσθαι 
εἰς τὴν ἀκρίβειαν φιλοσοφεῖν ἀλλὰ εὐλαβεῖσθαι παρεκελεύεσθε ἀλλήλοις ὅπως μὴ πέρα 
τοῦ δέοντος σοφώτεροι γενόμενοι λήσετε διαφθαρέντες. I think we may take this fora fact: 
the attitude philosophari est mihi necesse paucis, nam omnino haud placet (Ennius 
Sc. 376) was never rare, and it is very comprehensible in men of practical life. A. 
himself may have shared it (cf. Text p. τοι, 16 ff.) and perhaps adopted it also to- 
wards the ‘philosophy’ of Isokrates (cf. n. 4). It does not contradict this conception 
that Andron with the physician Eryximachos and Phaidon of Myrrhinus belonged 
to those who enquired of Hippias περὶ φύσεως τε xol μετεώρων [ἀστρονομικὰ] ἄττα 
(Plato Prot. 315 C): the catastrophical error made by Nikias in Sicily (cp. 328 F 
135) had recently shown how fatal in a statesman and general ignorance of 
these matters could prove. 28) As the forensic speeches known to us reach 
down to c. 390 B.C., the opening of Isokrates' school in Athens has often been dated 
as late as, and even later than, the beginning of the 'eighties (388 B.C. Christ- 
Schmid Gr. Lit.6 I, 1912, p. 565; ‘not before 390’ Jaeger Paideia III, I944, p. 301 
n. 8; 'somewhere between 390 and 380 ib. p. 185 [cf. p. 302 nn. 31/2 and p. 55]; 
the examination of the biographical tradition by L. F. Smith The genuineness etc., 
Lancaster 1940 is not available to me). But Blass (Att. Ber.?, 1892, p. 17 £.; Muen- 
scher R E IX, 1916, col. 2170, 58 ff. follows him in the main points) in a careful 
discussion pleads for ‘hardly later than 393 B.C., and perhaps even earlier’. We 
are not concerned here with the consequences which this early date would have 
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for judging Plato’s relations to the ideas of Isokrates or vice versa. But actually 
the argument from the forensic.speeches is weak: Isokrates depended on the earning 
of money (that is one of the few certain facts of his early life), and he could hardly 
give up the receipts from his activities as a logographer until the school had been 
firmly established. Logography and instruction may easily have run alongside 
of each other for some time: the dispute as to the number of dixavıxol λόγοι of 
Isokrates (Dionys. De Isocr. 18; Blass Lc. p. 14 n. 5) throws some light on this 
question too. If the tradition (ὥς τινες pacwVit. X Or. 837 B.C.) about the activities 
of Isokrates in Chios is credible—oyoAfjg ἡγεῖτο πρῶτον μὲν ἐπὶ Χίου and ἀρχὰς δὲ καὶ 
περὶ τὴν Χίον κατέστησε xal τὴν αὐτὴν τῆι πατρίδι πολιτείαν---8 must have been 
highly esteemed as a political teacher in Athens as early as 394 B.C., for the naval 
battle at Knidos, after which Chios also went over to Athens, falls in August of 
that year. We are not in a position to examine the credibility of special information 
of this kind, not even when Hermippos cites his authority (n. 3). It is of little avail 
to find an archon’s name in ἐπὶ Xiou— Jaeger’s (op. cit. p. 302 ἢ. 31) ἐπὶ Μυστιχίδου 
may be more attractive palaeographically than earlier suggestions, but he admits 
himself that 386/5 B.C. ‘is a very late date for the foundation of Isocrates’ school’ — 
for there always remains the information about the political activity of Isokrates. 
If we could have confidence in it, this activity would be much more important 
for the conception of Isokrates, which Jaeger shares with Beloch, Ed. Meyer, and 
modern scholars generally, almost as important for him ashis activities in Sicily are 
for Plato. If the opening of the school falls in the middle, or the second half of the 
’nineties, A. may have belonged to the first pupils of Isokrates. But there always 
remains the possibility that he went to the school for a short time (after having 
had other teachers? cf. n. 27) when he was an adult man, about to enter political 
life or even later. For he had no close personal relations with the teacher (cf. n. 15), 
and he even did not agree completely with his political ideas (cf. nn. 30; 59). 

29) None of the moderns, as far as I know, has expressly denied this fact or the 
influence on Isokrates of the political ideas of Theramenes. On the contrary, 
many have more or less decidedly emphasized the probability of personal inter- 
course between Isokrates and Theramenes, or even of the former having belonged 
to the party of the latter: see e.g. Blass Att. Ber.” II p. 12 f.; Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. 
I p. 167 n. 69; Muenscher RE IX col. 2153, 12 ff.; Mathieu Les idées d’Isocrate 
passim. What they have denied is the value of the information given in this instance 
too by unknown authorities (τινές Dionys. /sokr. 1; οἱ δέ Suda s.v. ᾿Ισοχράτης; 
cf. Ps. Plutarch Vit. A or. p. 836 F in n. 28) who place Theramenes as the ‘teacher’ 
of Isokrates at the side of Gorgias and others, and assign to him some rhetorical 
textbooks. Blass and Wilamowitz have dealt correctly with this tradition, and 
Jaeger (Athen. Stud. Ferguson, 1940, P. 445 ff.) was not well advised when laying 
so great a stress on ‘the ancient biographical tradition which explicitly includes 
Theramenes among Isocrates’ teachers’. It is not true that ‘little attention has been 
paid thus far to that brief statement’, and it is a self-deception that ‘the fate of 
Theramenes’ ideas after his fall now (my italics) appears in a new light’. I attach 
no great importance to the fact that Isokrates praised Solon and Kleisthenes, 
but (‘for obvious reasons’ Jaeger; cf. Text p. 96, 38 ff.) did mention neither Thera- 
menes nor other representatives of fourth century moderate democracy. What 
we should like to know is something quite different. Aristotle ’A@n. 28, 5 defends 
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and eulogizes Theramenes, Nikias, and Thukydides (Melesiu) as the best leaders 
of the state μετὰ τοὺς ἀρχαίους, evidently because he regards them as representa- 
tives of his political ideal of μεσότης (see Wilamowitz p. 126; cp. infr. n. 86). Was 
this opinion also expressed by A., and was this historian, who treated in detail 
both the reform of 412/1 B.C. ('A0r. 29 ff.; immediately following that judgement) 
and the oligarchy of the Thirty (F 10-11), the first to assign this position to Thera- 
menes, one might say as the successor of Solon and Kleisthenes ? All considerations 
favour this suggestion (cp. also n. 30). If it is correct, it is important that we thus 
at the same time learn his opinion of Thukydides, the founder of the conservative 
party (H. T. Wade-Gery / H St 52, 1932, p. 205 ff.), and moreover the history 
of this ‘party’. This history is, of course, a construction, for Solon and Kleisthenes 
also are subjects of fierce combats in their quality as politicians and in their ‘party 
attitude’ (cf. Atthis p. 77 f.; 153 ff.). But we may state as a fact that the political 
programme of Theramenes is the very same as that of the 'conservative party' 
in the fourth century, and that it derives in a straight line from its fifth century 
founder, who created it as an organized movement of resistance setting in after the 
law about the Areopagos carried by Ephialtes in 462/1 B.C. and the ostracism of 
Kimon. The 'party' probably came into life in the early fifties of the fifth century. 
It split up soon into a smaller extreme and a bigger moderate section, the latter 
being largely dominated by the economic interests of the 'bourgeoisie'. Both 
sections became very active after the Sicilian catastrophe, when wide circles began 
to see the possibility and necessity of reforming the constitution. It was then that 
the ideal of a πολιτεία of the ὅπλα παρεχόμενοι was put forward, which was alleged 
to have been the ideal of Solon and even of Drakon. It is regrettable that we know 
so little about Thukydides. But if (cp. Atthis p. 292 n. 13) the ideas which Ps. 
Xenophon represents are wholly or essentially his, the extremist wing is his genuine 
heir too. Thukydides insisted on friendship with Sparta in foreign policy, because 
this alliance seemed to him to afford the only possibility of carrying into effect 
a conservative home policy. The conception at least of a dyarchy, which we may 
assume for the κηδεστής of Kimon, is not lacking in the stock of political ideas of 
Isokrates, whereas A. seems to have better adapted his thinking to the altered 
circumstances and the actual conditions of the fourth century (cf. Text p. 9o, 
39 ff.). 30) Itis not a rare occurrence that contemporaries, especially when at 
least one of them is engaged in practical politics, overlook their fundamental 
agreement and stress unduly the difference in the ways and means by which they 
try to reach their common aim. Differences there certainly were, and seen from the 
point of view of the practical politician they were rather considerable. Isokrates 
was definitely a Panhellenist, and A. may well have been the same (cf Lextap moos 
21 ff.). But he does not seem to have been prepared to attain the unity of ‘Greece 
by accepting the leadership of a foreign monarch, though he greatly desired that 
unity and needed it for the main item of his programme, viz. the national war 
against Persia. We clearly see that reluctance in the case of Philip, and we may 
infer the same in regard to Dionysios of Syracuse and Archidamos of Sparta, about 
whom A. held a decidedly unfavourable opinion, very comprehensible in the 
circumstances of the fourth century—quite apart from the question whether A., or 
any other politician, could and did regard as practical politics the appeals of Iso- 
krates to the two last named. We have moreover to reckon with a development 
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of A.s own political insight from his school-days down to the ’fifties more than 
thirty years later, when in a manner of speaking he came into the foreground 
in foreign politics. We may even imagine a breach between A. and Isokrates over 
the latter’s appeals to foreign tyrants and kings, for in the ’fifties the personal 
relations of the two men were no longer close, if they ever had been (cf. n. 15; 
27; 28). Considering the surpassing importance of Isokrates in the fourth century 
on the one hand, and the slowly awakening appreciation of the politician (cf. 
n. 106) and even of the historian A., facts which make the latter too easily appear 
a mere appendage to his teacher; considering further the scantiness of our tradition 
about A., it does not seem superfluous to reflect on the possibilities. In my opinion 
it is by no means impossible that the politician, and even more the writer, A. 
would have described himself as a political follower of Theramenes. It is almost 
certain that Theramenes played a great part in A.s Atthis (cf. n. 29; 86), whereas 
we may doubt whether A. said much about Isokrates in that work. Unfortunately 
the biographical tradition about the latter too, is too poor for us to venture con- 
clusions e silentio. 31) See Text p. 95 ff. 52) 610 566. Ὁ 29: - 33) 
HUE 34) T 4. The inscription can unfortunately not be dated exactly. 
35) Blass (op. cit. I p. 372 no. 127) places the speech which Harpokration cites 
twice (s.v. ᾿Αρχιδάμειος πόλεμος and s.v. Inpayyıov) among those which are ‘durchaus 
unbestimmbar'. Genuine speeches of Lysias ‘occur in great number until c. 380 B.C.; 
later they are completely lacking’ (2b. p. 344). It is true, we do not know whether 
the speech Kar’ ᾿Ανδροτίωνος was undoubtedly by Lysias. Kirchner (P. A. 913) 
suggested the reference to our A. with the qualification 'fortasse', and the name 
Androtion is not frequent in Athens: P. A. mentions besides the Atthidographer 
only his grandfather. Of course this rarity does not go far towards a proof. 36) 
T 5. U. Koehler inferred the year from the order to the ταμίαι of 346/5 B.C.: 
ἀναγράφειν τὰ ἀπὸ Καλλέου ἀνατεθέντα. That is primarily simply the making of an 
inventory. But the melting down of old and damaged votive gifts, out of which De- 
mosthenes (22, 72/3) makes capital, used to be connected with the inventorying. 
The statement of Philochoros (328 F 181), which assigns to A. the making of new 
πομπεῖα, shows that that was done in 377/6 B.C. too. Demosthenes also connected 
both actions in 24, 176: τί γὰρ βούλεσθ᾽ εἴπω; τὰ πομπεῖ᾽ ὡς ἐπεσχκευάκασι, καὶ τὴν τῶν 
στεφάνων’ καθαίρεσιν, ἢ τὴν τῶν φιαλῶν ποίησιν τὴν καλήν; These words moreover show 
(which is self-evident anyhow) that A. did not act without authorization or on his 
own, but as the member of a commission (cf. n. 38) to which Timokrates belonged 
among others. 37) 16; 38) Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I p. 42 (because of A.s 
explanation of the σεισάχθεια; see on F 34); Bloch /.c. p. 342 ‘A. became one of the 
most authoritative financiers of the administration of Aristophon’. Cary C A H 
VI p. 75 describes him as a ‘special commissioner’ for the reorganization of Athenian 
finances in or about 376 B.C., and supposes him to be the author of the system of 
symmoriai. Our evidence does not furnish a basis for such far-reaching suppositions: 
A. belonged to a board of ten men (apparently one from each tribe), and we do not 
even know that he was the chairman. It does not prove anything that Demosthenes 
singles him out in his attacks on the work of that commission (n. 7 5), and Jaeger 
(Demosthenes p. 60) seems wrong in stating that ‘Androtion had declared himself 
ready to take all the odium’ for the collection of the moneys owed to the state. 
Nor can Aristotle ’A@r. 23 (cf. n. 104) be used in this context, for any child knows 
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that money is needed for a war. About the real notabilities in the ‘art of finance’ 
of that time and the ‘developing of this art into a special branch of political activity’ 
see Beloch Gr. G.? III 1 p. 451. What we may safely ascribe to A. is an understand- 
ing of economic conditions and the influence of them on political life (cf. Text 
P. 99, 2 f£). The book about agriculture (n. 23) may also be mentioned in this 
context. But that is something quite different from pre-eminence in the technique 
of finance. 39) See on T 6. 40) T 7. The chronology and the sequence of 
the various positions are not quite certain, but that is of no great importance 
here. For the two speeches of Demosthenes 22 and 24 I keep to the dates given by 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos (Ad Amm. 4), viz. 355/4 and 353/2 B.C. Schwartz 
proposed to date each one year later. 41) T 9. A2) Te; 43) R E I col. 
2174; Festschr. Th. Mommsen, Marburg 1893, p. 44; 50 ff. Schwartz states correctly 
that it was the party of Eubulos (we may roughly say the conservative party) 
which opposed this foolhardy war policy, and that ‘Demosthenes had joined the 
party of Eubulos in the opening of his political career'. The contradiction of Beloch 
(Gr. G.? III ı, 1922, p. 482 n. 2) misses the core of the matter, because he must 
admit that even Demosthenes opposed the war against Persia, 'speaking on the 
side of prudence' and 'supporting Eubulos, as far at least as practical policy was 
concerned' as Pickard-Cambridge expresses it in his short and clear survey of 
Athenian policy in these years (C A H VI, 1927, p. 221 ff.; see also Jaeger De- 
mosthenes, 1938, p. 56 ff.; 69 f.; 90 ff., and on Eubulos Glotz Hist. Grecque 3, 1936, 
p. 242 ff.). We had better state expressly that this alliance of Demosthenes with 
the conservatives, taking into account the nature of the orator who 'claimed to 
stand for a higher principle than prudence', was as unnatural as the alliance between 
A. and Aristophon, and that (demonstrably in this case) the duration of it was 
equally short: the rift could be foreseen as early as the second part of Περὶ τῶν συμ- 
μοριῶν in 354/4 B.C. (see also n. 46). Our tradition about party situations and com- 
binations in Athens is exceedingly poor; we have no historical account and must 
laboriously collect the facts, which cannot be done so as to dispense wholly with any 
surmises; but the surmise concerning the policy of A. seems to me to be fairly 
certain. So far as we can date, Aristophon had been 'the leading statesman in 
Athens since the fall of Callistratus' (Pickard-Cambridge of. cit. p. 211) who had 
fallen from power after the loss of Oropos and was exiled ‘not later than autumn 
361 B.C.’ (Swoboda RE X, 1919, col. 1733 £), Eubulos superseded Aristophon 
‘in the latter part of 355 B.C.’. 44) We may perhaps say with Jaeger (op. cit. 
p. 58) that A. ‘must have been one of the most important of Aristophon's asso- 
ciates’. But the second part of the same sentence is certainly wrong: ‘at any rate 
he played a róle in Aristophon's taxation policy after the war’ (my italics). See n. 
38 and on T 6. 45) As Beloch op. cit. p. 504 calls Aristophon. 46) Bloch 
P. 343 however believes it to be *perfectly clear that Androtion was a political 
adversary of Aeschines <cf. Text p. 9r, 36 ff.> and still in 346/5 B.C. stood on 
the side of Aristophon’. It is true that 'Aristophon was introduced by Theopompos 
(115 F 166) as the most implacable enemy of any agreement between Athens and 
Philip in the peace negotiations', but it is by no means clear whether A.shared 
this standpoint (see Text p. 91, 29 ff.). The situation in the Social War was widely 
different from that in 346/5 B.C. This war was the last attempt at saving the 
'empire' of Athens by reviving, and playing upon, the anti-Persian feelings of 
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the allies and the Greeks in Asia Minor. It is comprehensible that in these circum- 
stances A. took sides with a party which proposed to maintain the traditions of 
a glorious past, even if he profoundly distrusted their home policy and was himself 
of opinion that a conservative home policy was indispensable for a successful war. 
In any case, Athens was at war, and Aristophon advocated war against Persia, 
and war, like adversity, ‘makes strange bedfellows’. Parallels, some quite recent, 
are frequent. 47) See Text p. 90, 22 ff. 48) T 10. About the honouring 
concerned see Kahrstedt Studien 1, 1934, p. 330: ‘der übliche kranz des rats, der 
verweigert wird, wenn er keine trieren hat bauen lassen, ist ein irrtum: Demosth. 
22, 5f.; 8 spricht von einer δωρεά, einer dotation für opferzwecke, d.h. einfach 
einem festessen der buleuten. Er zieht nur rabulistischer weise die bestimmungen 
über kranzverteilungen hinein (38 f.), um die εὔθυναι, vor denen der staat beamte 
nicht ehrte, ins spiel bringen zu können. Das richtige steht klar und deutlich 
Aristot. ᾿Αθπ. 46, 1; die gleiche δωρεά meint auch Aischin. 1, 112’. I am doubtful, 
not only because of 22, 16 compared with 36; about 'A0x. 46, 1 see Wilamowitz 
Ar. u. Ath. 1 p. 211 n. 44; about the meaning of δωρεά in the fourth century see 
Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. I p. 325 n. 1. 49) Cf. n. 43. The person of the accuser 
Euktemon (Schwartz /.c. col. 2174, 20 ff.; P. A. 5784) probably does not count for 
much, although personal enmities after a change of government must not be wholly 
discounted. 50) Kahrstedt op. cit. p. 147 n. 1: ‘es war übrigens keine klage 
παρανόμων, sondern νόμον un ἐπιτήδειον θεῖναι. 51) Seeon T 8. 52) See Text 
p: 93; τὸ ff. 53) Da die aussichten von Eubulos’ partei bei der damaligen 
stimmung.... ihm besser erschienen’ Schwartz col. 2174, 27 ff. 54) It is 
impossible to draw here a full length portrait of Isokrates to set against that 
recently drawn by Jaeger Paideia III, 1944, p. 146 ff. I shall therefore merely 
state that notwithstanding all caution and restriction I find in Jaeger a strong 
overrating of the personality about whose influence on the culture of all subsequent 
times there can be no doubt. Nor can I discuss in extenso the chronology of the two 
pamphlets. But I cannot agree with Jaeger’s results on this point either. It seems 
to me that he dated the first pamphlet too early and misjudged the second. The me- 
thod which consists in turning to and fro individual passages and real or alleged 
indications of time, fails in the case of a publication in which Isokrates evidently 
brought before a wider public merely what he had said in his school lectures for 
many years: Aveop. 56 ἤδη δέ τινες ἀκούσαντές μου ταῦτα διεξιόντος κτλ. Personally 
I believe that the Aveopagitikos was written or rather published early in the time 
of the Social War (cf. n. 148), Περὶ εἰρήνης during its later part or even immediately 
after it. The exact dates are of no great importance for us so long as it is admitted 
that the publication of both pamphlets was provoked by the war and that they are 
closely connected with each other, dealing with the two main points of the conserv- 
ative programme, which in the opinion of Isokrates are inseparable. For they 
form, as it were, the planks of one political platform, viz. a good constitution and a 
good foreign policy, both being founded on what he calls ἀρετή. In this point A. 
follows him, but the connexion is nothing new; it dates back to the fifth century 
and to the foundation of the conservative party (cf. n. 29). New for Athens is the 
Panhellenic idea as a means for realizing this programme. This idea did not take 
its origin in Athens, but was adopted from Gorgias and men like him, who stood 
outside the circle of the cities aiming at their own hegemony. I do not think 
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that it even became practical politics, or an item in the programme of the conser- 
vative party, although unorthodox conservatives like A. probably accepted it. 
In both pamphlets, as compared with earlier declamations and with the letter to 
Archidamos (which, if genuine, was written early in 356 B.C.), there is a noticeable 
restraint, which is easily explained by the defeat of the Athenian fleet at Embata 
in autumn 356 B.C. After this defeat there was (at least for the time being) not the 
ghost of a chance for war against Persia. Thus Isokrates confined himself to men- 
tioning in passing the ἔχθρα ἣ πρὸς βασιλέα πάλιν ἀνακεκαινισμένη (Aveop. 8) and, 
seen from the other side, the feelings of the King, which certainly were not friendly 
towards Athens (ἐδ. 81), while Περὶ εἰρήνης does not mention Persia at all. It 
should further be noticed how much more pointedly and decidedly (or rather with 
how much more defeatism, even hopelessness) Isokrates talks in lleol εἰρήνης; 
how completely he condemns not only any sign of imperialistic policy but in fact 
any foreign policy of Athens at all. Athens must acknowledge in principle τὴν μὲν 
ἡσυχίαν ὠφελιμωτέραν εἶναι τῆς πολυπραγμοσύνης ( ὃ 26) and, asa measure of practical 
policy, she must make peace not only with the seceded confederates, ἀλλὰ πρὸς 
ἅπαντας ἀνθρώπους, καὶ χρῆσθαι ταῖς συνθήκαις μὴ ταύταις αἷς νῦν τινες γεγράφασιν, ἀλλὰ 
ταῖς γενομέναις μὲν πρὸς βασιλέα καὶ Λακεδαιμονίους, προσταττούσαις δὲ τοὺς “ἄλληνας αὐ- 
τονόμους εἶναι ($ 16). This profession of belief in the King’s peace (even if it only 
refers to the relations of the Greeks to each other) throws a light on the one hand 
on the policy of illusions of the publicist, who still keeps to the Panhellenic ideal, 
although the bottom of this ideal drops out without a national war. It illuminates . 
on the other hand the deep degeneracy of the conservative party for which Isokrates 
is speaking. If the rift between that party and A. did not declare itself earlier, it 
must have become manifest now. 55) T 12. We must not find in this motion ἡ 
an approach to the policy of Demosthenes, who in his speech Περὶ τῆς ἀτελείας πρὸς 
Λεπτίνην, delivered in 355/4 B.C., had praised the service of Leukon to Athens. 
Everybody knew that the corn from the Pontos was indispensable to the life of 
the city. When Leptines brought in his bill in the distress of the Social War he 
probably did not realize that the general wording of the bill made possible its appli- 
cation to Leukon among others; it was Demosthenes who called attention to conse- 
quences of this kind: ἐν δὲ τῶι «τῶν ξένων» μὴ διορίζειν τῶν οἰκούντων ᾿Αθήνησιν, ἀφαι- 
ρεῖται καὶ Λεύκωνα τὸν ἄρχοντα Βοσπόρου καὶ τοὺς παῖδας αὐτοῦ τὴν δωρειὰν ἣν ὑμεῖς For’ 
αὐτοῖς (20, 29). 56) T 13; F 53. The speech in which the attack on Idrieus 
(F 72) occurred hardly belongs to the time of the revolt of the satraps or to A.s 
‘report on his embassy to Maussolos’, where Judeich looks for it (Kleinasiat. Stud., 
1892, p. 240 n: 1; see also Blass Att. Ber.? II p. 21). It was more likely made in the 
time of the reign of Idrieus, 351-344 B.C. (Schaefer Demosth. I p. 350 f.), perhaps 
in the beginning of it, when Idrieus, ἄρτι μὲν παρειληφὼς τὴν ἀρχήν, φίλος δ᾽ ὧν καὶ 
σύμμαχος τῶν Περσῶν ἐκ προγόνων, sent an army to Kypros for the King of Persia 
under the Athenian Phokion and the former king Euagoras in 351/o B.C. (Diodor. 
16, 42, 6 ff.; Beloch Gy. G.? III 1 p. 533; 2 p. 287 however dates this war in the 
spring of 344 B.C.). In 346 B.C. too the policy of Idrieus was pro-Persian, and A. 
evidently had no such illusions about his convictions as Isokrates had (Philipp. 
103/4). 57) See on Philochoros 328 F 157. 58) Einev is the official term 
in the inscriptions for an orator whose motion was passed. In fragments 
not given verbatim the term is occasionally replaced by a verb which characterizes 
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the attitude or the success of the speaker: un πείσαντος ᾿Ανδοκίδου 328 F 1490; 
ὁ χωλύσας σπονδὰς γενέσθαι 328 F 1390. I cannot agree with Bloch (l.c. p. 144; 
cf. Ed. Meyer Sb. Berlin 1909 p. 778) ‘if that restoration is right, the sole conclu- 
sion it affords is that, sometime during the debate (my italics), A. held the floor'. 
Glotz Hist. Gr. III, 1936, p. 319 interprets, correctly in my opinion, ‘sur la proposi- 
tion d'Androtion'. 59) We cannot speak more confidently, because we know 
A.s opinion on Sparta only from the Atthis, which he wrote after 344/3 B.C. (see 
Text p. 92, rff. Here his view seems to have been uniformly unfavourable, 
though perhaps he was not quite so intransigent towards Sparta as he was in regard 
to Thebes which he seems actually to have hated (see on F 60; 62). In view of the 
time of the publication of the A//his and of the then politics of Demosthenes, this 
attitude may appear particularly comprehensible; at any rate it throws some light 
on the spirit in which the politician wrote, and on the purpose which he pursued 
with his historical book (cf. Text p. 102, 38 ff). Admittedly here too we have 
details only (F 18; 39; 46; 47; 50), but they are sufficient for stating on the back- 
ground of A.s consistently anti-Persian attitude that at that time his opinion 
about Sparta did not differ essentially from that of Kallisthenes, who built his 
Hellenika on the contrast between Hellas under the hegemony of Athens and 
under that of Sparta, between the situation after the peace of Kallias and that 
after the peace of Antialkidas (see R E X col. 1694 ft.; F Gr Hist II D p. 411 f.). 
Kallisthenes began to publish at the same time when Isokrates turned his view 
towards Philip, when Theopompos broke off his Hellenika in favour of his great 
work on Philip, and when A. wrote his A//his. Both Kallisthenes and Theopompos 
were somewhat affected by the ideas of Isokrates, with which A. widely agreed as 
well. But, of course, it makes a difference that Kallisthenes wrote at the court, 
and in the service, of Philip. He seems to have had in mind a Panhellenic solution 
in the sense of an alliance of Athens and Thebes with Macedonia; i.e. he tried to 
influence the public opinion of these cities in particular. It is difficult to tell how 
far Theopompos had similar notions; but his definite hostility towards Athens 
may have been determined, at least partly, by the consideration that in view of her 
democratic government he did not believe in the possibility of a reconciliation with 
Philip. As to Anaximenes, who also seems to have belonged to the writers in the 
service of Philip (F Gv Hist II C p. 105), we do not see clearly enough. About 
the possible relations of A. to these politically biassed historians see n. 110b; but 
we must not overlook the divergences of these writers from each other, for each 
of them had his own point of view, although generally, and particularly outside 
Athens, Isokrates' idea of Philip leading the united Greeks distinctly gained 
ground. Unfortunately we cannot tell whether A. formerly agreed with Isokrates 
in regard to Sparta, and whether his attitude in the Atthis is a consequence of dis- 
appointed expectations. I do not find this supposition credible, although we must 
admit that the anti-Spartan bias of A. did not induce him to falsify facts (see F 47 
and F 46 n. 6). 60) Well attested by Ion 392 F 14. Cf. the Spartan oracle in 
Xen. Hell. 3, 3, 3 and the debate described by Ephoros (Diod. 11, 11). 61) Partic- 
ularly when in 369 B.C. Sparta, looking for help to Athens, referred to the assistance 
given by Athens under the leadership of Kimon against the revolting Messenians. 
The discussion was now carried on not only in the Assembly but with pamphlets 
from both sides as well (cf. F Gr Hist III a p. 116, 2 ff.). The chief document is, 
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of course, Isokrates’ Archidamos. 62) His letter to Archidamos, written ten 
years later, is not so absurd considering the conditions in the ’fifties, as it appeared 
to those who doubt the authenticity: see Beloch Gr. G.? III 1 p. 523 n. 3. From Epa- 
meinondas down to the Sacred War we find again and again a joining of hands 
between Athens and Sparta; in 369 B.C. on the basis of a full equality of the su- 
preme command on land and on sea. The last campaigns of Agesilaos against Persia 
in the service of Egypt and the distinguished position held by Archidamos in Sparta 
may well have roused hopes in a man who did not really understand the nature 
and the policy of Sparta, because illusions from a time irretrieviably past obscured 
his view. 62a) As Isokrates did: see end of n. 54. 62b) See Glotz Hist. Gr. 
III, 1936, p. 331, who praises perhaps too highly the preparatory union with 
Euboia: ‘En réalité, l'homme d'état qu'était Démosthéne, inaugurait une politique 
qui, rompant avec une tradition devenue désastreuse, se fondait sur de nouveaux 
principes de droit international’. But the difference from the form of the second 
naval federation of 378/7 B.C. is obvious, and Jaeger (Paideia III, 1944, p. 284) 
does not seem to have recognised what was really new in the changed attitude 
of Demosthenes. I do not like to apply the term ‘Panhellenism’ to the policy adopted 
at last by Demosthenes because, at least from the time of Gorgias and Isokrates, 
it is almost inseparably connected with the idea of a national war against Persia. 
I am mentioning this because of Jaeger (Demosthenes p. 171 ff.; cf. Paideia III 
p. 284 f.; 357 n. 83) who opposes ‘this (his italics) brand of Panhellenism' to what 
he calls ‘the anti-Persian nationalism (my italics) of Isokrates'. But as in the same 
note (p. 256 n. 4) he speaks of the 'anti-Macedonian nationalism' of Demosthenes, 
he apparently does not wish to create a new terminology. In fact, I should not 
recommend introducing the term ‘nationalism’ (with the opposite ‘particularism’) 
because it leads straight to the wrong comparison of Greek Panhellenism with 
'the modern tendency towards the creation of the unified national state' which 
Jaeger from the first (p. 2 f.) correctly criticises as being a ‘false analogy’, ‘judging 
Greek history by an altogether alien standard’ (I am afraid Paideia III p. 357 n. 83 
is apt to mislead the unwary). On the other hand, perhaps his criticism is too 
sharp: we cannot manage here without distinctions and fine shades; for the concept 
of ‘nationalism’, the consciousness of racial and now also of cultural unity of the 
Greek people is not only present but actually culminates in the fourth century. 

63) The opposition of Aristophon to the peace does not allow of an inference as to 
the attitude of A. (see n. 46). Equally we cannot infer anything from A. s attitude 
in 344/3 B.C. (see Text p. 90, 22 ff.) as to his judgement of the peace of 346/5 B.C. 
We may state from the point of view of the present day historian that at that time 
the decision was made between friendly relations with Macedonia or with Persia: 
Anaximenes evidently recorded matters in this light, and Demosthenes probably 
felt thus. But there is a difference between an alliance and friendly, or at least 
correct, relations, and for the contemporary politician there were other possibilities 
besides the crude alternative, especially the 'Panhellenic' solution without (not 
necessarily against) Macedonia. It would be wrong, in this instance too, to bring 
everything down to a simple either—or alternative: opposition to Macedonia in 
contemporary Athens was no more limited to a single form, or supported by one 
party alone, than was the wish for friendly relations with Philip. See also Treves 
Riv. di Filol. N.S. 11, 1933, p. 315 ff. 64) I, 165. The reference to Demosthenes 
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22, 21-23, not recognized formerly, is furnished by ‘The Treatise on Literary Com- 
position’ P. Ox. 1012 C col. II 14 ff. If it is correct (and there seems hardly a doubt) 
the allusion must have been understood in contemporary Athens. Since Aischines 
gives his reason for suppressing the name of A.— «5 δ᾽ ὄνομα οὐ λέξω - τὰς γὰρ ἀπεχθείας 
φεύγω-- we can hardly give the interpretation that, in view of the hostility existing 
between Demosthenes and A., Aischines had not abandoned the hope of winning 
the latter for Philip. Otherwise the idea would be more likely than the conclusion 
of Bloch (/.c. p. 343) ‘that even in the time immediately after the peace of Philo- 
crates Androtion was so influential that Aeschines dared to manifest his hate for 
him only in relatively obscure language’. 65) Ina ci.) Dextcpo 102.19 106. 

66) Klio 5, 1905, p. 146; Busolt Staatskunde I, 1920, p.83n.r. 67) Hist. Gr. III, 
1936, p. 321 f.: ‘un autre procés fut intenté sans delai ἃ Androtion, l’auteur de la 
désastreuse réponse a l’offre perse’. 68) Beloch Gr. G.? III 1 p. 541 f.; Ernst 
Meyer RE XV col. 193. 69) See Atthis p. 107 ff. πο) Gf. n5: 71) Or. 
22 A7. 72) Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I p. 42f.: 'Androtion, dessen anklage 
durch Demosthenes nur den advokaten belastet’. Schwartz Lc. col. 2174, 61 
speaks of the 'sachwalterische, übrigens nicht schwer aufzulösende lügen, welche 
der aufstrebende advokat Demosthenes den feinden des 6ojährigen’mannes in den 
mund legte’. Kahrstedt Studien I, 1934, p. 146 f. remarks on ‘die ungewöhnliche | 
verlogenheit' of the Timocratea. Schaefer Demosth. I p. 316 f. and Blass Att. Ber.? 
III 1, p. 34; 258 ff.; 280 ff. had put far too much confidence in the orator. But 
even Blass admits that ‘den wenigst erfreulichen eindruck die reden gegen Andro- 
tion und Timokrates machen, die er in der zeit seines ersten politischen aufstrebens 
verfasste, wo es erst freunde zu erwerben galt'. Regarding Demosthenes, we might 
let pass the excuse that 'der hass, welchen jene reden atmen, ihr gift und ihre 
sophistik auf rechnung des bestellers kommt, aus dessen seele der künstler schrieb'. 
But Blass, rather illogically, makes the opinion of the man who ordered the speech 
his own: 'freilich ist kein grund uns für Androtion und genossen zu erwármen; was 
sie treffen mochte, verdienten sie auch, und ihr treiben im staate wird Demosthenes 
selbst ernstlich missbilligt haben'. Jaeger (Demosth. p. 58 ff.) is rightly cautious in 
basing a judgement of the personality of A. on a speech which is ‘expressly agita- 
tive'. He contents himself with treating the technical part, referring expressly to 
‘the inflammatory side of Demosthenes’ oratory’, which ‘has never been under- 
stood by older scholars such as Schaefer and Blass’; but he failed to see what 
perhaps caused Demosthenes to undertake willingly the case against A. and 
what, given the nature of the forensic speech, might justify the treatment of his 
opponent—I mean his conviction that the foreign policy of A. was fatal to the state 
(cf. Text p. 89, 12 ff.; 92, 3 ff.). Jaeger too was deceived to a certain extent by 
the orator when he found the true reason for the attacks in the fact that ‘A. must 
have made himself very unpopular in many circles by his method of tax collect- 
ing’. This affair probably lay back twenty years (Text p. 88, 8 ff.), and Demosthe- 
nes himself touches only cautiously on it (Text p. 94, 18 ff.). 73) 22, 21:32; 
Chen 64. 74) 22, 33-34. 75) 52. Arie lextep. 93,131. 76) καὶ 
μηδεὶς ὑπολαμβανέτω με λέγειν ὡς οὐ χρῆν εἰσπράττειν τοὺς ὀφείλοντας - χρῆν γάρ. ἀλλὰ 
πῶς; ὡς ὁ νόμος κελεύει, τῶν ἄλλων ἕνεκα : τοῦτο γάρ ἐστι δημοτικόν. It was a nice 
point, for the speaker could not expect much sympathy from the jury for the rich 
men who did not like to pay taxes. But Demosthenes had to work the probably 
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long forgotten affair for all it was worth, as it lent itself to some hair-raising de- 
scriptions of the behaviour of A. and his colleagues in office. It is usually forgotten 
that A. had colleagues (cf. n. 38). 7IE22 00 ln: 78) Aischin. 3, 194. 

79) Att. Ber.? II p. 20. He (ib. and III p. 258) and A. Schaefer (Demosth. I p. 316) 
before him reproach A. with exceptional 'vielgescháftigkeit', evidently because they 
cannot reproach him with anything else. In view of the extent of our knowledge 
this charge is ridiculous. 80) 1 7: 81) Schol. Aischin. 1, 64; Hypereid. 3, 
28 (but see Syll.® 173 n. 3). What Demosthenes (8, 24/5) says μετὰ παρρησίας about 
the στρατηγοί may unhesitatingly be applied to the average military or civil officials. 
The first editor of the inscription (Radet B C H 12, 1888, p. 224) at once emphasized 
the uncommon phrasing of it. 82) It may be sufficient to refer here to the 
statements of Isokrates in the Aveopagitikos, although allowance must be made for 
the idealization of the fifth century empire. This idealization is not quite so crude 
as it appears if it is referred (as it evidently is by Isokrates) to the first period of 
the naval federation, the period of the predominance of the Areopagos, when the 
League was formed (cf. Text p. 96, 33 ff.): 8 17 of μὲν γὰρ ἐκείνηι (scil. τῆι πολιτείαι) 
χρώμενοι, πολλὰ καὶ καλὰ διαπραξάμενοι καὶ παρὰ πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις εὐδοκιμήσαντες, παρ᾽ 
ἑκόντων τῶν Ἑλλήνων τὴν ἡγεμονίαν ἔλαβον, οἱ δὲ τῆς νῦν παρούσης (i.e. the μετὰ thy Kó- 
νωνος ναυμαχίαν καὶ μετὰ τὴν Τιμοθέου στρατηγίαν ὃ 12; about the “στρατηγία of 
Timotheos cf. ἢ. 148), ὑπὸ πάντων μισηθέντες καὶ πολλὰ καὶ δεινὰ παθόντες, μικρὸν ἀπ- 
ἔλιπον τοῦ μὴ ταῖς ἐσχάταις συμφοραῖς περιπεσεῖν. Cp. also § 81 at the end of the speech 
καὶ περὶ μὲν τοῦ μίσους τῶν “Ελλήνων αὐτῶν ἀκηκόατε τῶν στρατηγῶν κτλ. The two passages 
belong to the soundest external proofs against the dating of the Areopagitikos be- 
fore the outbreak of the Social War, which has been recommended recently (cf. n. 
54). 83) Seen. 72: 84) I include Isokrates, but should except perhaps 
Lykurgos, who may have profited by the Atthis of Phanodemos. Jaeger (Paideia 
III p. ror ff. with the usual onesided reference to Theopompos, Ephoros and A.) 
seems to me to overrate not only the influence of Isokrates on the contemporary 
historians but particularly the historical interest and knowledge of the orator 
himself. As he has ‘no time for a more detailed study of Isokrates' use of historical 
examples in political argument etc.' he rests content with referring to the rather 
poor booklet of G. Schmitz-Kahlmann ‘Das Beispiel d. Geschichte im politischen 
Denken d. Isokrates' (Philol. Suppl. 31, 4). He overestimates even more the phrases 
in Aveop. 29-30: “in order to write such sentences he must have made a detailed 
study of the sacrificial rites and festivals of old Athens, and that is true even if we 
allow for his tendency to make rapid generalizations' (ἰδ. p. x18). This, in my opin- 
ion, is certainly erroneous, nor do I believe that there is more than quite a small 
amount of truth (if any at all) in the following statement (the italics are mine), ‘that 
both his interest in these matters and his study of the political history of Athens 
were factors which impelled his pupil, Androtion, to write his own Atthis'. I leave 
undiscussed here the question as to how far the interest of A. in religious matters 
reached (cf. n. 118); but neither the political element in Atthidography (which is 
one, or even its main, element; cf. Atthis p. 71 ff.) nor its interest in the cults of 
the State stems from the influence of Isokrates. About the religious restoration 
of Lykurgos see Introduction to Phanodemos. 85) I am using the term patriot 
here in the political sense for a man who keeps to, and works for, the greatness, 
honour, and autonomy of his people; i.e. the contrary of a 'quisling' (a label which 
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recently has been applied to Aischines). I do not mean the more or less epideictic 
local patriotism which belongs to the Atthis as a feature (cf. Atthis p. 78; 133 £.). 
A. need not have been lacking in the latter, although the fragments do not show 
for certain anything corresponding to the manner of Phanodemos. Philochoros, 
too, seems to have been much more sober in his historical account than Phanodemos, 
although he paid with his life for his genuine patriotism. 86) I must admit 
thatthe fragments do not yield very much on this point if only because the political 
implications in them are not in all cases quite clear. Even the fact that A. dealt with 
the position and the task of the Areopagos detailedly in two books (see on F 3-4) 
is not an absolute proof of his supporting the plan of restoring that body to its form- 
er position; on the other hand the use of the term ἐπίθετα in Aristot. 'A0m. 2 522 
(cf. 3, 3) does not prove the contrary. But it is a proof that he evidently treated 
Solon as μέσος πολίτης when trying to acquit him of the authorship of a revolution- 
ary measure (on F 34). It would agree with this attitude if he had ascribed to 
Solon the constitution of the 'ideal' Areopagos (see on F 3-4). The picture becomes 
much clearer when we draw upon the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία, which we may do (cf. 
n. I27) all the more confidently because Aristotle silently puts right at least one 
important point in which A. had opposed the tradition or the general opinion in 
order to prevent the radical democrats from making use of Solon and Kleisthenes 
for purposes of their party (see on F 6; 34; cf. on F 3-4). I single out some further 
points, in which the dependence of Aristotle on A. (which does not seem restricted 
to the 'A07.: see F 44 n. 4), or the agreement between the two writers, is fairly 
certain (I cannot believe in the alternative suggested by Jaeger Paideia III 
p. 103): (I) we may probably claim for A. (see Afthis p. 384 n. 30) the second 
motivation of the judgement on the constitution of Kleisthenes in 'A0m. 29, 3: 
ὡς οὐ δημοτικὴν ἀλλὰ παραπλησίαν οὖσαν τὴν Κλεισθένους πολιτείαν τῆι Σόλωνος. 
If this assumption is correct A. tried to prove the moderation of Kleisthenes as he 
did that of Solon (cf. 21, 6); i.e. he grouped the former among the ἀρχαῖοι deserving 
of praise (ch. 29, 5), whose worthy successors were Nikias, Thukydides Melesiu 
(see infra), and Theramenes (cf. n. 29). The second motivation in ch. 29, 3 does not 
contradict the first, which supplies the wording of the amendment προσαναζητῆσαι 
δὲ καὶ τοὺς πατρίους νόμους, obg Κλεισθένης ἔθηκεν, ὅτε καθίστη thy δημοχρατίαν ; it 
explains this valuation of Kleisthenes surprising to Aristotle’s contemporaries. 
Apart, of course, from the tendencious exaggeration of Isokrates, by which the 
difference of the rhetor from the historian becomes manifest, this valution is in full 
accord with his conception of the δημοκρατία ἣν Σόλων μὲν ὁ δημοτικώτατος γενόμενος 
ἐνομοθέτησε, Κλεισθένης δ᾽ ὁ τοὺς τυράννους ἐκβαλὼν καὶ τὸν δῆμον καταγαγὼν πάλιν ἐξ 
ἀρχῆς κατέστησεν (Areopag. 16; cf. Antidos. 232; Or. 16, 25-27). It is, in fact, the view 
which the conservative party had made its own since 411 B.C. It would again 
agree if A. had acquitted Kleisthenes of introducing ostracism as he acquitted 
Solon of the radical cancelling of debts (see on F 6; 34); for the conservatives seem 
to have regarded ostracism, which mostly hit their leaders, as a violent measure 
infavouroftheDemos. (2) The idealization of the rule of the Areopagos (to which. 
they ascribe even the merit of the victory at Salamis; cf. Atthis p. 75) in the years 
between the Μηδικά and the reform of the constitution by Ephialtes belongs to A. 
(cf. on Philochoros 328 F 117). (3) A. supplied the documents for the reform of 
the constitution in 412 {1 B.C. (Αθπ. 19-23) in detail and evidently with approval 
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as a kind of model constitution. It is in this passage that occur the judgement 
on Kleisthenes and the laudatory apology (for it amounts to that) of Theramenes. 
That these chapters are taken from his A/íhis becomes even more credible if the 
constitution described in 'A0m. ch. 30 was that of Theramenes, and if it actually 
was in effect at the time of the Five Thousand, as Ferguson (CI. Phil. 21, 1926, 
p. 72 ff.) has tried to prove. Let us return for a moment to the fragments. 
Judgements on the Demos are lacking if Pausan. 6, 7, 7 is grouped among the 
testimonies where I have placed it perhaps with an excess of caution (T 15). We 
have no reason for assuming that A. kept silent about really or allegedly foolish 
actions of the Demos or its leaders; even Isokrates passed a relatively severe judge- 
ment on them. But we must equally not assume a priovi that he approved of Plato’s 
total condemnation of the δημαγωγοί of the fifth century, or that he was in accord 
on this point with a Stesimbrotos, Ps. Xenophon, or Theopompos. These writers 
at the utmost somewhat grudgingly approved of Kimon who actually was not a 
δημαγωγός but a general, and who in this quality served the increasingly radical 
democracy as loyally as he had served the ‘government of the Areopagos’. At any 
rate T 15 proves A. not to have taken the course of those who depreciated the citizen 
body of Athens in comparison with the Spartan ‘herrenvolk’; on the contrary he 
showed that the Spartans were not a hair’s breadth better (F 46). We feel nowhere 
the hatred of the Demos, which is typical of the oligarchs (cf. e.g. Aristot. Pol. 5, 
7, 19). But unfortunately it is not certain that the εἰωθυῖα tod δήμου πραιότης (Ari- 
stot. ᾿Αθπ. 22, 4) was mentioned by A. too (cf. on F 6 n. 24, and about the story 
of Phormion on F 8 n. 12). It is equally regrettable that judgements of persons are 
lacking as well (it is incomprehensible that F 40 should have been used in this con- 
nexion) : F 37 does not prove more than that A. spoke about Thukydides Melesiu, 
a matter self-evident anyhow; F 45 on Alkibiades is merely a heading; F 8 does not 
supply a judgement on Phormion (probably A. felt some sympathy for him, but 
what he tells is as honorable for the Demos as for Phormion). On the whole we are 
reduced to making inferences, and it seems to me fairly certain that A. judged 
favourably of Aristeides (see n. 104), Thukydides Melesiu (cf. n. 29), and Perikles 
(compare the attitude of Isokrates n. 148 with 'A0m. 28, I). Concerning the last, 
criticism of his home policy probably was not lacking: it is not Perikles who appears 
in the series of the βέλτιστοι τῶν ᾿Αθήνησι πολιτευσαμένων (Αθπ. 28, 5), but his oppo- 
nent Thukydides Melesiu. We may be confident that A. knew how to distinguish 
between home and foreign policy, and that he did not content himself with the 
vague idealization of the fifth century Demos such as we find in Isokrates, who was 
ever in fear of the reproach of μισοδημία. We can therefore not simply infer from his 
esteem for Aristeides that he was hostile to Themistokles. He may have treated 
that statesman critically as he did Perikles: the credit for Salamis is ultimately 
due not to Themistokles but to the Areopagos, which procured the money for the 
crews of the fleet ('A0n. 23, 1; cf. Atthis p. 75), and his home policy was reprehen- 
sible if he was the first to fight against the rule of the Areopagos; but the chronologic- 
al impossibilities in ’A@m. ch. 25 can hardly come from A. From ᾿᾽Αθπ. 23, 3 we may 
however infer a qualified appreciation of him, and A. may have felt sympathy 
with the stateman’s anti-Spartan policy. He hardly was aware of the fact that this 
policy involved friendly relations with vanquished Persia. Perikles finally accepted 
this consequence, and it is extremely regrettable that we do not know A.s opinion 
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about the peace of Kallias. It may seem likely that he did not widely differ on this 
point from Isokrates or Kallisthenes (cf. n. 59); but this is rather a moot question, 
for the fact that Theopompos denied the existence of this peace (115 F 1 53/4) 
shows that in the fourth century this peace was generally considered a title to 
glory for Athens. We must plainly describe as conservative the political attitude 
of a man with these views, but we must call him a moderate conservative. At least 
in the “fifties and in regard to foreign policy A. differed from the conservative party, 
and at least after the Social War from Isokrates as well. He probably knew very 
well the weak points of the conservative party, and that it was as much in need of 
reform as the Demos was (cf. end of n. 54). Of course, he must not be called an 
oligarch, although this is frequently done, if only because he wrote an Atthis, not 
a pamphlet, but for other reasons as well. The designation of A. as ‘moderate 
democrat’ or simply ‘democrat’ (Adcock C A H IV p. 39) is possible only if one 
shares the wrong view of Wilamowitz that 'die Atthis' as such was democratic 
(see Atthis p. 290 n. 6). The designation of him by v. Fritz as ‘liberal’ seems to me 
unhappy (Transact. Am. Phil. Ass. 71, 1940, p. 125): the μέσοι πολῖται are not what 
one understands by liberals as a party. 87) ᾿Αθπ. 1; 2: 88) 'A0m. 2 (pos- 
sibly following A.); 5, 1. The formula for this oligarchy, in which the mass of the 
people δουλεύει τοῖς ὀλίγοις, returns in the ideal of Ps. Xenophon (Ath. Pol. τ, 9): 
εἰ δὲ εὐνομίαν ζητεῖς, πρῶτα μὲν ὄψει τοὺς δεξιωτάτους αὐτοῖς τοὺς νόμους τιθέντας" 
ἔπειτα κολάσουσιν οἱ χρηστοὶ τοὺς πονηρούς, καὶ βουλεύσουσιν οἱ χρηστοὶ περὶ τῆς πό- 
λεως, καὶ οὐκ ἐάσουσι μαινομένους ἀνθρώπους βουλεύειν οὐδὲ λέγειν οὐδὲ ἐκκλησιάζειν - 
ἀπὸ τούτων τοίνυν τῶν ἀγαθῶν τάχιστ᾽ ἂν ὁ δῆμος εἰς δουλείαν καταπέσοι. Of course the 
formula altered its meaning because Aristotle is speaking of the genuine enslave- 
ment brought about by servitude through debts, which includes whole families, 
whereas Ps. Xenophon denotes by the term the absence of political rights. Still 
the comparison is significant: recently attention has been called to the fact that 
the speech of Ps. Xenophon makes us acquainted with the authentic political term- 
inology of these right wing extremists, a terminology not essentially changed down 
to Aristotle. It is typical that the latter follows up the sketch of radical democracy 
by the words καὶ τοῦτο δοκοῦσι ποιεῖν ὀρθῶς, thus acknowledging the system, which 
displeases him, as logical and consistent in itself, exactly as Ps. Xenophon does. 
Since 462/1 B.C. and the foundation of a real conservative party in the fifties of the 
fifth century people became aware of the contrast in principle between two political 
systems complete in themselves. 89) It is important to state the distinction 
quite clearly: what matters here is not so much the historical facts, which are 
subject to different interpretations, as the idea later writers or orators formed of 
these facts or (this is a difference again) which they wished to impose on their 
readers or hearers. Only thus can we understand that Isokrates could call Solon 
δημοτικώτατος and his constitution Önpoxparia; that the mover of the amendment 
of 413/12 B.C. dates the introduction of the πάτριοι νόμοι by Kleisthenes in exactly 
the same manner by the clause ὅτε καθίστη τὴν δημοχρατίαν; and that Aristotle 
(i.e. A.) explains this by the statement that the πολιτεία of Kleisthenes was οὐ 
δημοτυκὴ ἀλλὰ παραπλησία τῆι Σόλωνος. These passages (n. 86) may be sufficient. But 
it is worth mentioning here that Aristotle did not take the so-called constitution 
of Drakon (' A07. 4) from A., and that it was almost certainly not mentioned in the 
Atthis of the latter (see on 3232 F 23). 90) See n. 86. About the party attitude 
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of Kleidemos see Atthis p. 74 ff. 91) Concerning the question of foreign policy 
it seems evident that Isokrates in the speech dealing with home politics omits it 
as far as he possibly can, and that he deliberately does not make any detailed or 
practical suggestions. With regard to the reform of the constitution which he 
advocates it may remain an open question how far he concerned himself with its 
practicability. This was not merely a matter of returning to the Areopagos its 
former privileges, for by the new mode of appointing the archons, introduced in 
487/6 B.C. (Ar. 22, 5), the composition of that body had been subjected to changes 
as great as those effected by the legislation of Solon a century earlier (cf. H. T. 
Wade-Gery Ci. Q. 25, 1931, p. 8o f.). The proposal of Isokrates practically implies 
at the least a return to the former system of election and a limitation of eligibility 
at the least for archonship. The designs of constitutions of the time of Theramenes 
and the πολιτεία of ‘Drakon’ had made provisions accordingly. In Isokrates we 
find only fine phrases about the constitution as ψυχὴ πόλεως (Areop. 14) and the 
necessity of educating the people. They sometimes hit upon essential demands, 
and the formulations are often happy, but practical politics they are as little as the 
proposals of Plato, which are really profound. I have no intention of depreciating 
Isokrates, but one should have no illusions about the vagueness and the phrases 
of the speech in which he was the mouthpiece of a party. 92) Areop. 84. 

94)4Cf. -Text.p. 80,27 ff. 95) Cf cText pgr, zr ib 96) Cf. Text p. 90, 
39 ff. 97) This is well known concerning Isokrates. For A. we may perhaps 
adduce F 54. 98) Cf. n. 46. 99) Cf. A. W. Gomme Ath. Stud. Ferguson, 
1940, p. 237 ff., though perhaps he paints too bright a picture. 100) F. 34. 

ıor) Allusions in which abolition of debts (χρεῶν ἀποκοπαί) is usually connected with 
γῆς ἀναδασμός, occur from the end of the Peloponnesian War onward: Andokides 
(1, 88) declares in 399 B.C. τὰς μὲν δίκας, ὦ ἄνδρες, καὶ τὰς διαίτας ἐποιήσατε κυρίας 
εἶναι, ὁπόσαι ἐν δημοκρατουμένηι τῆι πόλει ἐγένοντο, ὅπως μήτε χρεῶν ἀποχοπαὶ εἶεν μῆτε 
δίκαι ἀνάδικοι γίγνοιντο κτλ. Isokrates in 342/39 B.C. (Panath. 12, 259; cf. Plato 
Laws 684 DE) praises Sparta because she experienced οὐδὲ πολιτείας μεταβολὴν οὐδὲ 
χρεῶν ἀποκοπὰς οὐδὲ γῆς ἀναδασμὸν οὐδ᾽ ἄλλ᾽ οὐδὲν τῶν ἀνηκεστῶν κακῶν. See further 
Plato Resp. 566 A, Laws 736 C, [Demosth.] 17, 15, and the alledged oath of the 
judges Demosth. 24, 149. Beloch Gr. G.? III 1 p. 313 ff. seems to underrate the 
advance of 'proletarization of society in the fourth century’. The intense industri- 
alism in Athens had consequences which may have had a serious effect also upon 
agriculture. It is regrettable that we know so little about the book of A. on that 
subject (see n. 23). 102) It has been repeatedly suggested that the account in 
᾿Αθπ. 2 was taken from A, (cf. n. 88). Aristotle treated the attitude of Solon towards 
the conflict of classes mainly by quoting the poems ('A0r. 5; 12). We can hardly 
doubt that A. knew the poems, but we do not know whether he used them in the 
Atthis, and whether he inferred, like Aristotle, that Solon ὅλως ἀεὶ τὴν αἰτίαν τῆς 
στάσεως ἀνάπτοι τοῖς πλουσίοις. But again we may be fairly certain that A. used 
not only the political terms ὀλίγοι as against πολλοί, but also the economic terms 
πλούσιοι as against πένητες. Ps. Xenophon also places on one side οἱ πέντηες καὶ ὁ δῆμος, 
on the other οἱ γενναῖοι καὶ οἱ πλούσιοι, and no practical politician could fail to see that 
economic classes and political parties coincided to a certain extent, even if all, or 
most, leaders of the democrats came from the propertied class. What Aristotle 
disputed (whether correctly or wrongly does not matter here) is only the connexion 
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which A. established between the reform of coinage and the cancelling of debts. 

103) Aristot. ᾿Αθπ. 16(I do not know how far the view of Bloch 1.6. p. 353 is justi- 
fied). Ch. 13 again sets forth the economic contrast, which played a part in the 
forming of the three parties after the reform of Solon. 104) Unfortunately it 
is not quite clear whether Aristotle (for whom in such matters we may substitute 
his main source) in 'A0x. 23, 3 means to claim Aristeides for the conservative 
party as the leader of the γνώριμοι, or to imply that at this time, when ἐπολιτεύθησαν 
᾿Αθηναῖοι καλῶς, both parties worked together for the welfare of the State. Ch. 28, 2 
seems to favour the first possibility (cf. Gomme /.c. p. 238 n. 2; but I cannot approve 
of his alterations in the text). On the other hand, in ch. 41 (which contains Aristotle's 
own conclusions and is not simply taken over from A. or any other Atthidographer) 
itis Aristeides who introduces the seventh constitution, which Ephialtes ἐπετέλεσεν, 
καταλύσας τὴν ᾿Αρεοπαγῖτιν βουλήν, and which follows the ἕκτη ἣ μετὰ τὰ Μηδικά, 
τῆς ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου βουλῆς ἐπιστατούσης. The latter passage looks like a document- 
ary statement based on decrees moved by Aristeides, and in view of other pas- 
sages it is quite possible that there is a contradiction between 23, 3; 28, 2 on the 
one hand and 4ı on the other. The problem is even more difficult historically. 
The ostracism of Aristeides in 483,2 B.C. ('A0x. 27, 7) merely shows that Themi- 
stokles saw in him an obstacle to his own naval policy, and he may very well have 
been right, for Aristeides, who commanded the Athenian contingent in the battle 
of Plataiai (Herodt. 9, 28, 6), seems to have been one of the leaders of the new 
hoplite state of Kleisthenes. So long as we do not know the foundations of the 
statementin ch. 41 we cannot tell whether Aristeides gradually developed a tend- 
ency towards the left as the leader of the δῆμος, partly because he had become 
convinced of the rightness of Themistokles’ naval policy. The personal antagonism 
of the two men was not removed by this change of opinion; there remained in par- 
ticular the question of the relations to Sparta, where the policy of Themistokles 
was quite unambiguous, whereas we are not sufficiently informed about the attitude 
of Aristeides. But there seems no doubt that Aristeides owed his reputation to 
conservative publicists, who played him off against Themistokles, a black sheep 
in their eyes, and not in theirs only, and it is quite evident that Aristotle held him 
in high esteem, although in ch. 28, 5 he does not group him with the βέλτιστοι τῶν 
᾿Αθήνησι πολιτευσάμενοι μετὰ τοὺς ἀρχαίους. ᾿Αθπ. 23 is written in deliberate contrast 
with Thukyd. 1, 89 ff., who in 1, 96 does not even mention the name of Aristeides; 
and this very point makes it appear probable that the authority for ch. 23-24 
was A., who originated a conception differing from that of Thukydides of the 
time between the Μηδικά and the breach with Sparta. For Aristotle in ch. 23 Ari- 
steides is the creator of the naval federation (ἐπὶ δὲ τὴν ἀπόστασιν τὴν τῶν ᾿Ιώνων ἀπὸ 
τῆς τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων συμμαχίας ᾿Αριστείδης ἦν ὁ προτρέψας xvA.), and his röle in 
the economic exploitation of the empire (ch. 24) accords with this conception. 
As to the latter point the judgement is widely different from the usual polemics 
of the conservatives against the ἔμμισθος πόλις of Perikles, who in their opinion 
made the Athenians ἀργοὺς καὶ δειλοὺς καὶ λάλους καὶ φιλαργύρους (Plato Gorg. 515 E, 
and long before him Ps. Xenophon 1, 3 ὁπόσαι δ᾽ εἰσὶν ἀρχαὶ μισθοφορίας ἕνεκα. . .. 
ταύτας ζητεῖ ὁ δῆμος ἄρχειν). It would take too much space here to examine the whole 
tradition concerning Aristeides, which cannot be detached from the tradition about 
Themistokles, Kimon, and even Perikles. But somebody ought to take up the ques- 
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tion of the development of the general tradition about the δημαγωγοί of the fifth 
century, having due regard to the fact that the points of view taken by the preserved 
(and mostly rather late) writers were primarily oral ones: they came from the 
controversies in the Assembly and the gossip in drawing-room and market-place. 

105) See Isokr. II. eip.. 24. 106) Underrating has been the usual mistake. 
Bloch /.c. p. 342 n. 3 censures Beloch that ‘in his history of the fourth century he 
omitted even mentioning Androtion as a political personality’, and this reproach 
applies more or less to all modern historians. Neither Pickard-Cambridge (see n. 43) 
nor Glotz mentions him in the history of the Social War, and a chronological error 
of the latter (see n. 36), who enters all details, makes the political attitude of A. 
appear in an entirely wrong light. 107) Cf. Demosth. De corona 18. 108) 
This is not the place for discussing this question, or the conception of the city- 
state, to which exception has been taken (wrongly in my opinion). Concerning the 
epoch-making importance of the battle of Chaironeia (which Gomme Essays, 
1937, p. 204 ff. attacked, failing, in my opinion, to appreciate some essential 
points), I agree in substance with Ferguson (Hell. Athens, 1911, p. IX): ‘most 
historians, we venture to think, will now agree that the battle of Chaeronea simply 
put an end to an interregnum on land, and the battle of Amorgos 322 B.C. to an 
interregnum at sea; that the fate of Athens was settled by the Peloponnesian War, 
and the fate of Greece by this struggle and that which followed between Sparta 
and her allies’. But I think we can simplify this statement from the point of view 
of world history, if we take into account the fact that all cutting up into periods 
strains the details of events in some degree. 109) F Gv Hist 115 F 27. 110) 
RE X col. 1694, 26 ff.; FGr Hist II D p. 416, 42 fi. 1108) See the statements 
about his rationalism on F 54; 58; 60. ırob) The fragments 38 ff. show incon- 
testably that A. had read Thukydides, and I think they allow of the assumption 
that he based his own account on that of Thukydides as far as it reached, always 
making the supplements required by the nature and the purpose of the Aithis 
(see e.g. F 38), and probably more often than we can see correcting details (e.g. 
F 43). I do not doubt that he was aware of a community of fate (cf. Text p. 103, 
12 ff.) with the great historian who wrote in exile and stated this fact in the preface 
of the second part of his work. Perhaps it was after all due to the influence of 
Thukydides that the work of the politician was, so far as we can judge, singularly 
free from falsifications of history (see end of n. 59; also n. 118). Unfortunately 
we cannot tell whether he had read Herodotos (cf. in n. 127 p. 100) but he did read 
Xenophon's Hellenika, probably published at the beginning of the 'fifties. He hard- 
ly approved of this book, for wherever we can compare we find divergences, which 
extend to the details (F 65). The corrections are not only factual (F 45; 50?); 
F 46 seems to furnish a deliberate supplement of Xenophon's narrative, which 
treated Sparta with indulgence. It is further possible, and by no means improbable, 
that he looked up the recent accounts of the Boeotian historians (see on F 60), 
and of the men who wrote for Philip, although F 58 is not a proof of his having 
used Anaximenes (who, on his part, introduced A. as orator: T 13), and although 
the divergences from Theopompos (F 37; 42) do not prove that he meant to correct 
him. It is uncertain whether he knew Kallisthenes, who probably did not publish 
his Hellenika before 343 B.C.; he did not need him for judging Greek policy towards 
Persia (for which the fragments supply no material, although the attitude of A. is 
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evident), for he could find that in any pamphlet of Isokrates. Contacts with Epho- 
ΤΟΒ as to the subject-matter were inevitable (see F 47; 51; cf. however F 50), and it 
is not impossible chronologically that the books of Ephoros down to the Persian 
War and perhaps even further had been published when A. began to write (see 
F Gr Hist 110 p. 24 and the ‘working hypothesis’ of Wade-Gery Athen. Stud. 
Ferguson, 1940, p. 125). But the bulky work was based on books which were them- 
selves available to A. In any case we may assume that at least for the fourth century 
political pamphlets and his own knowledge were more important for A. than histor- 
ical literature. The earlier Atthides (and Thukydides) alone form an exception in 
this respect: there can be no serious doubt that he knew the Atthis of Hellanikos, 
and that he had, as one might say, permanently at hand (or in his mind) his imme- 
diate predecessor Kleidemos, who had written his A//his from the opposite political 
standpoint. It is regrettable that the historical fragments of both Atthidographers 
are too few for making even an attempt at proving this. We also cannot state with 
certainty whether A. made any research among documents at all (but see on F 5; 6). 
If he did, we must not overrate that side of his work (cf. Atthis p. 196 ff.); he had 
little need of documents for his political activities, and when he began to write 
the archives were not at his disposal. III) F Gv Hist 115 F 229. We find nothing 
in the fragments of A. corresponding to the interest (at least biographical) of 
Philochoros in the Athenian schools of philosophy. Cf. n. 27. 112} 1; Ὁ. 113) 
139,05, 114) Areop. 84. 115) The only active politician besides A. is 
Phanodemos, whose röle was that of an adjutant of Lykurgos in his reforms in 
matters of cult, a position of no importance in itself: in 335 B.C. Alexander demand- 
ed the extradiction of Lykurgos, but not of Phanodemos. Offices like that of an 
exegetes (Kleidemos) or mantis (Philochoros) do not entail political activities in the 
proper sense of the word. We cannot tell how far the early local historians of other 
cities were politically active in their cities, but it seems to be an exception if they 
were. We cannot compare the great number of rhetors by profession, or men driven 
into exile who wrote in foreign countries like king Pausanias of Sparta, Theopompos, 
and Timaios. This situation is exceptional in Rome, where we actually only know 
Rutilius Rufus, who wrote his autobiography in exile after 94 B.C. (Schanz- 
Hosius Gesch. d. vóm. Lit. I4, 1927, p. 207 f.). 1158) Is this the conception of 
Jaeger Paideia III, 1944, p. 103 (cf. p. 118) ? He characterizes the A//his briefly 
and casually, not for its own sake, but for the sake of Isokrates, thus: ‘that Iso- 
crates’ pupil, the Athenian statesman Androtion, re-wrote it (viz. ‘the local history 
of Attica’ which accoroling to Jaeger Isokrates ‘transformed’ in accordance with 
Isocratean ideals’). 116) ‘Faciendo servire la sua opera ad auto-difesa o anche 
ad auto-esaltazione' A. Momigliano Atti R. Ac. Torino 66, 1931, p. 45; Bloch /.c. p. 
345 ‘it is clear that Androtion defended his political activity in his work, as 
within certain limits Thucydides, and, above all, Philistus had done’. F 22 
does not help, even if it refers to 356/5 B.C., which is by no means certain. 
Even the fulness of A.s account of the time during which he was himself 
politically active (cf. Text p. 103 ff.) is not really decisive, as the reason for this 
fulness may be found in the subject: the years from 360 B.C. onward represent the 
critical time in which the policy of Athens decided her fate. The practical politician 
naturally was particularly interested in these years, because the final decision about 
the course to be taken by Athens had not yet been made. 117) Atthis p. 71 ff. 


Jacoby, Fragm. Griech. Hist. III b (Suppl.) 7 
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The following passage with n. 118 must be understood accordingly. It is correct, 
as far as it goes, that A. ‘die chronik mit entschiedener bevorzugung des politischen 
teiles schrieb’ (Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I p. 287 f., who rightly refers to the fact 
that Kleisthenes—we add Solon—occurred as early as in the second book; see 
Text p. 104, 37 ff.). Bloch /.c. p. 354 ‘the novelty of the Aithis of Androtion was not 
its form, but its emphasis on political implications, the result of the author’s 
experience’, is not wrong but may easily be misleading. 118) The statistics 
given by Bloch (/.c. p. 354) about the number of citations in Stephanus of Byzanti- 
um is interesting, and one might say that it proves the statement in the text. In 
contrast to the usage of grammarians and scholiasts, who for Athens always look 
up Philochoros first (F 53 is illuminating; cf. n. 130) and for the West Timaios, we 
find is the geographical lexikon not more than 6 citations from Philochoros, but 
24 from A, 4 from Timaios, but 43 from Philistos. It is perhaps further worth 
noticing that for the demes (F 66-68), in contrast to the citations from Philochoros 
(328 F 24-29), no mythological or other explanation of names is given; and we 
can hardly find another reason for the absence of A.s name in the rich tradition 
about the war with Minos. It may be connected with these points that the fragments 
show no vestige of the exaggerated local patriotism which is typical for the Atthis 
of his immediate successor Phanodemos (see on F 58). Even the rationalism, 
which is not unduly prominent in A. (cf. n. 110a), seems to be biassed rather in the 
opposite direction. Information referring to cults or 'antiquities' is not altogether 
absent. But there is very little (F 16; 54? 55), if we leave out of account the first 
book (as we must; see on T 16) and matters not referring to Athens (like F 56; 60; 
62; cf. F 58), and it is nowhere certain that the antiquarian or cultic interest is 
primary. Even F 16 (where I am loath to alter the number of the book) can be 
interpreted in a generally political sense according to Isokrates Aveop. 29-30 
(cf. n. 84). About F 54 see n. 98; F 55 may be connected with the interest in eco- 
nomics, felt by the man who wrote about agriculture. Itisimprobable that A. wrote a 
separate work llepi θυσιῶν (see on F 70/1). 119) T 14. Schwartz /.c. col. 2174 
‘wenn Plutarch nach echter überlieferung erzählt’ and Beloch Gv. G.? III 1 p. 399 
n. I ‘wenn das richtig ist’ are overcautious. We cannot ascertain the way by which 
‚this piece of information passed into the Hellenistic literature Περὶ φυγῆς, but we 
may surely suppose that Philochoros mentioned the fate of a man whom he esteem- 
ed. The treatise of Favorinus with the same title (ed. Norsa-Vitelli, 19 31) preserved 
less of the old learning than Plutarch. I20) 5, 25-26. In the edition divided into 
thirteen books this so-called second prooimion was the opening of the eighth book, 
in the pre-Alexandrian edition it was perhaps the beginning of the second roll. 

121) De Sanctis Atti R. Acc. Torino 43, 1907/8, p. 331 ff.; ib. 66, 1931, p. 5; Momi- 
gliano ib. p. 29 ff. The idea is founded on the identification of A. with the author of 
the Hellemika of Oxyrhynchos (F Gr Hist 66) who published his book certainly 
before 346 B.C., probably before 356 B.C. Bloch gave this conjecture its death- 
blow which, we may hope, is final, although we are accustomed to the most curious 
vevenants in our science. The identification can only be discussed if one resolutely 
ignores F 44, which proves that A. narrated by archons’ years like all Atthidogra- 
phers, whereas the unknown author of the Hellenika arranges the subject-matter 
by the summers and winters of Thukydidean war-years. About the attempt of 
Momigliano to use F 46 for the identification see the commentary on that fragment. 
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Sandys (Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens?, 1912, p. 90) ‘he (scil. A.) probably left 
Athens soon after 355 B.C., retired to Megara, and there wrote his Atthis’ overlooked 
T 12-13. On the other hand F 53, which remarks on an event of 344/3 B.C., cannot 
be used as a ierm. post for A.s beginning to work on the Atthis, because it comes 
from the last book. 122) See Lextepm oe Το Ν 123) See Text p. 86, 20 ff. 

124) Busolt Gr. G.? II p. 8 dated the publication ‘about 330 B.C.’ without giving 
reasons and with a wrong reference to B. Keil (n. 125). Aristotle’s ’A@z., to which he 
made additions until 325 B.C., yields at the utmost a term. ante. Even if the ᾽Αθπ. 
was not written as late as between 329/8 and 327/6 B.C. (see Jaeger Aristoteles, 
1923, p. 350 n. I), A.s Aithis was then, of course, not antiquated. Moreover, the 
philosopher based his work on A.s A//his not because that was the 'latest' book, 
but because it supplied the material he needed in the most convenient form and 
seen from a view-point not unlike his own. 125) ‘Friihestens am ende der 
vierziger Jahre’ B. Keil Die Solomische Verfassung, 1892, p. 190 ff.; ‘frühestens 
in den vierziger jahren’ Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I, 1893, p. 288; ‘um 340’ Ed. Meyer 
Gd A V, 1902, ὃ 909, who thus corrects his wrong dating ‘die erste hälfte des 4. 
jhdts’ (sd. III, 1901, ὃ 152). Foucart repeated the wrong date (Étude sur Didyme, 
1906, p. 135): 'Androtion vécut et écrivit dans la premiere moitié du 4. siécle'. 
About Sandys see ἢ. 121. 126) F 8 (from Didymos) gives ᾿Αττικά, and it is not 
impossible that this title comes from the author (cf. Atthis p. 83 f.). 127) I for- 
mulate thus chiefly because of two formulations of Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I p. 
122 f. (the italics are mine): ‘einen geschichtsschreiber von autoritativer geltung 
hat es bekanntlich fiir die zeit nach Thukydides nicht gegeben... wieviel weniger 
war Aristoteles in der lage einem bestimmten erzähler unbedingt zu folgen oder 
auch nur latent gegen ihn zu polemisieren wie gegen die beiden grossen historiker’, 
and ib. p. 276f. (cf. p. 260): ‘bei dem stande unserer kenntnis ist es vollkommen 
aussichtslos nach namen zu suchen oder mit den uns bekannten älteren Atthido- 
graphen zu operieren. Unzweifelhaft ist, was auch ohne beweis angenommen werden 
müsste, dass Aristoteles die jüngste und stilistisch anspruchsvollste Atthis des Andro- 
tion benutzt hat, nicht ohne eigene schwere ivrtümer aber auch nicht ohne berechtigte 
kritik. Es ist verlockend aber gefährlich, den weiteren anteil Androtions zu ver- 
folgen’. This scepticism, unusual in Wilamowitz, may perhaps be explained by 
the fact that he did not work up ab integro the remains of Atthidography, because 
he was not much interested in the known Atthidographers as compared with the 
alleged Chronicle of the Exegetai. It is a general, and certainly a correct, assumption 
that A. is among the sources of the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία (the results of Ledl’s ‘Quel- 
lenanalyse der ’A@n.’ in the Stud. z. dit. athen. Verfassungsgesch., 1914, p. 16 f. 
seem to me quite wrong. About an occasional use of A. in other works of Aristotle 
see on F 44). It is, of course, to no purpose to discuss the extent of the use so long 
as one believes in the ‘party pamphlet’ which “Theramenes als programm seiner 
partei unter den Dreissig im herbst 404 verfasst hatte’ (Wilamowitz op. cit. p. 165) 
or which somebody at some later time had composed ‘im sinne und zur rechtferti- 
gung von der politik des Theramenes’ (Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. I, 1920, p. 92 f. 
with a bibliography; see also Atthis p. 210). But Von Schoeffer (Bursians Jahrb. 
83, 1895, p. 197 ff.) declared this party pamphlet to be ‘rather a shadow with- 
out a body’ and, in fact, fictions like these introduced into the criticism of sources 
merely serve to complicate questions unnecessarily. I find no reliable indications 
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for distinguishing the contents of this pamphlet originating in the circle of Thera- 
menes (or, as some believe, written by Theramenes himself) from the account 
given by the moderate son of the Theramenean Andron, and I am even more 
sceptical about the idea of assigning an important place in the sources of the 
᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία to the Defence of Antiphon (see Wade-Gery CI. Q. 27, 1933, p. 20). 
Any attempt at pointing out one particular ‘pamphlet’ is a failure in my opinion. 
There probably were quite a number of pamphlets, genuine or fictitious speeches, 
for and against Theramenes; but Aristotle could find the facts they contained 
better and more easily in the ‘Theramenean’ A. (cf. Text p. 95 ff.). The most 
decided pronouncements about the use Aristotle made of A. are those of B. Keil 
op. cit. p. 191 ‘ich glaube dass Aristoteles noch viel mehr als wir nachweisen können 
der Atthis des Androtion verdankt’; of Busolt Gr. G.? II, 1895, p. 32 ff. (cf. Staats- 
kunde I, 1920, p. 92 ff.) ‘Aristoteles hat durchweg, in bald mehr bald minder um- 
fassendem masse aus atthidographischer quelle geschöpft, und zwar hauptsächlich 
aus der kurz vorher erschienen Atthis des Androtion, der er vielfach fast wörtlich 
folgt, bisweilen jedoch auch stillschweigend widerspricht’; Bloch 1.6. p. 349 n. 3 
‘that Androtion's A//Ais was one of the main sources of his Athenaion Politeia is 
a fact which should no longer be doubted; a new discussion, though badly needed, 
cannot be given here’. That indeed is the main point: the general assumption of 
the importance of A. for Aristotle has actually never been proved, and a systematic 
examination of the connexion between the two writers has never been made. 
Like Bloch, I cannot supply this examination because it would require a full analy- 
sis of the historical part of the 'A0x. which work, as I may mention in passing, 
is in urgent need of a new commentary. It would of course not be an easy task to 
make this analysis for several reasons: (I) Aristotle, as can be inferred from his 
citations, had more than one Atthis at his disposal, and besides that he was certainly 
acquainted with political pamphlets himself. (2) Apart from an apparently un- 
important detail in 14, 4, where he corrects Herodotos, he cites non of his sources 
by name. (3) In at least two cases (F 6; 34; cf. on F 3-4) his account presents itself 
as a silent correction of a view we know to have been that of A. (4) The number 
of fragments of A. referring to constitutional questions is small, and we can seldom 
infer from a simple fact, an anecdote, or a date, whence it was taken. This is why 
I leave out of the discussion the chapters 20-21 about Kleisthenes: in these there 
occur some factual supplements or corrections of the Herodotean account which 
Aristotle made his basis; e.g. the designation of Isagoras as φίλος τῶν τυράννων 20, I 
and the conditions for the capitulation of Kleomenes 21, 3 (cf. Herodt. 5507 25982) 
But (pace Wade -Gery Cl. Q. 27, 1933, p. 18) I am inclined to suppose that Aristotle 
did not correct the account of Herodotos from his own knowledge, but that he had 
another 'narrating source', which need not have been independent of Herodotos, 
and it would be obvious to suggest A. It does not contradict this suggestion that 
Aristotle (22, 1) judged the constitution of Kleisthenes differently from A. (ch. 
29, 3; cf. n. 86). The question of the sources is altogether not so simple as is often 
assumed: there are, among others, negative arguments, as e.g. the absence of a 
mention of the acceptance of foreigners and metics into the citizen body in the 
'A0nx. as compared with Pol. 3, 2, το. The criticism of sources of the 'A0xz. must 
not be mechanical; Aristotle is not Diodoros. Even if he had taken over all the 
facts (which he certainly did not) he did his own thinking and judging. Therefore, 
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in the analysis, we are largely dependent on internal arguments—here the political 
tinge of Aristotle’s record is the safest guide—and (a point that must not be for- 
gotten) on inferences from the composition of the historical part. On the basis of 
such inferences we eliminate e.g. ’Adr. 3-4 from Atthidographic subject-matter: 
neither the development of the archon constitution nor the constitution of ‘Drakon’ 
can have been taken from A. (see on Hellanikos 323a F 23). As to arguments of 
the first kind I refer to ' A0. 23-24, and to the history of the Four Hundred, rich 
in documentary records ('A0x. 29-33), with which the history of the Thirty (ch. 
34-40) is connected (for some details see n. 86). Most of the passages adduced by 
Keil of. cit. p. 190 f. are not conclusive (see on F IO/1; 35; 37; 43); but even when 
eliminating everything that is doubtful we may confidently maintain that A. 
stands as a source for Aristotle beside, or even before, Herodotos and Thukydides, 
who could be used as a basis for certain portions only because they did not treat 
Attic history in its full extent. The Atthis of A. is the book which gave Aristotle the 
general frame-work, and which was used in the historical introduction for the de- 
tails of Attic history and Attic institutions mostly, even if not alone. He did, 
however, not use the work of A. for the systematic part, for which he had alto- 
gether no written source, apart perhaps from the work of his pupils, whether 
published or not (see Aftthis p. 210 f.). This result is by no means surprising. As 
Aristotle could not possibly collect all the material of his 150 Politeiai, the Atthis 
of A. gave him just what he needed. It was of less consequence that the book was 
the latest about Athenian history (but possibly Phanodemos had also pub- 
lished at the time), than that, differing from the work of Phanodemos, its bias was 
political, not antiquarian or religious. Moreover, Aristotle sympathized with the 
political view-point, although this did not prevent him from making the necessary 
modifications. This and Aristotle's acquaintance with 'oligarchic' pamphleteering 
(6, 2; 9, 2) explain the anonymous but significant citations of the δημοτικοί (6, 3; 
18, 5): they are notes made occasionally and by no means systematically from other 
sources, concerning matters in which he was interested for some reason. We have 
no cause for judging these citations differently from those of the πλείους or ἔνιοι 
(3, 3; 7, 4; 14, 4) in all of which the party-political bias is obvious. Observing due 
caution we might increase the fragments of A. considerably from the ’A®r., thus 
being able to form a more colourful picture of the Atthis and to obtain a welcome 
corroboration of the information about the author furnished by the testimonies 
and the fragments. We are now no longer impressed by the counter-arguments of 
Wilamowitz (op. cit. I p. 107 f.) on which he based, among other assumptions, that 
about a party-pamphlet besides the Atthides as a source of the ’Adr., viz. that ‘die 
chronik, soweit sie chronik ist', could not supply Aristotle with political (or histori- 
cal) judgements, and that ‘die politische tendenz (shown in the cited passages) 
der demokratischen loyalitát (viz. of the Chronicle) schnurstracks zuwiderläuft’. 
For we know no ‘Chronicle’ in the sense of Wilamowitz, i.e. a publication documen- 
tary and therefore colourless and party-less. We merely know local histories which 
have the form of a chronicle but collect their contents from sources widely different 
(see Atthis ch. III), and we know that the number of these books published during 
a brief space of time must be explained just by the fact that they treat events 
from different points of view (ib. II 8 1). No assurance should be needed (but I had 
perhaps better give it expressly) that I do not believe A. to have ‘furnished’ 
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Aristotle with any political judgement: the philosopher followed the historian as 
to the facts, 7.6. he took his Atthidographic material largely from A. because he 
sympathized with his political judgement, and because this judgement to a great 
extent agreed with his own, which was suspicious of exaggerations whether 
from the right wing or from the left. 128) See Introduction to Philochoros. 
129) Gf nt 1S. 130) Cf. n. 132; on T r6. The relations between the two 
Atthides can perhaps best be inferred from the fact that the citations from A. 
predominate largely in the geographical Lexicon of Stephanus of Byzantium 
(cf. n. 118), those from Philochoros in the newly found commentary on Demosthenes 
by Didymos (and in grammatical writings throughout). The two quotations of A. 
in Didymos (F 30; 53) have special reasons, easily recognizable, the second being 
particularly instructive. It is therefore comprehensible that the name of A. does 
not occur in the collective citations concerning Philip (from the 7th and 8th books 
"we only have a few names of places in Stephanos), and that for the history of Philip 
Didymos preferred to consult the historians of the king, Theopompos and Anaxi- 
menes. But he cites Philochoros besides. I am not sure that this evidence supports 
the conclusion that A., who had no great love for Philip (see Text p. 9r, 29 ff.), 
treated him in no greater detail than was indispensable in narrating the history 
of Athens in those troubled years. For the great number of citations in the scholia, 
especially on Aristophanes, show that Didymos used A. abundantly for the early 
times. Otherwise we can tell little about the use of A. in Hellenistic times. It is 
certain that Hermippos drew on him largely for the biography of Solon (B. Keil 
D. Solon. Verfassung, 1892, p. 173 ff.), but surprisingly A. does not appear in Strabo 
(cf. on F 69), perhaps because Apollodoros did not quote him by his name but mere- 
ly as one of the τὴν ᾿Ατθίδα συγγράψαντες. There are no certain vestiges of A. having 
been read in Roman times: F 59 and the great number of fragments from Harpo- 
kration are secondhand; Plutarch cites him once only (F 34), certainly not directly, 
and the same applies to Pausanias (F 46; 58; cf. on F 8). 131) Of these only 
one is uncertain (F 69). The name of the author is rarely corrupt or doubtful in the 
citations: ᾿Ανωτίων F 17 (Steph. Byz.); ᾿Αντιφῶν and Δωρίων (F 78; 76; both in 
Athenaios and for the Tewpyıxöv, which is not absolutely certain); ”Avdoov F 45 
(the converse corruption must be considered in F 69; about F Gy Hist 10 F I4 
see on F 69). I32) The comparison with Philochoros is difficult because a fairly 
large number of his fragments handed down without a title probably come from 
his many special books. Round about 70 fragments of Philochoros are cited from the 
Atthis; if we add those probably taken from that work the sum is a number almost 
twice that of the citations taken from the Atthis of A. 133) F 1-2; (3). 
134) F 53; cf. on F 32. I35) This can be inferred from the time of the compo- 
sition of the Atthis. 136) We have quotations from all eight books, but none 
from 9-11. If only for that reason I am suspicious about the isolated citation ἐν (f 
in F 33. About the possible alterations see the commentary on that fragment. 
It is however decisive that books 6-7 included at least the eleven years from 
360/59 to 350/49, and perhaps some more; the idea that A. took five books for the 
last five or six years is absurd. I do not understand the computation of Keil D. 
Solon. Verfassung p. 191, and I reject the compromise of E. Schwartz who writes 
β in F 33, but in F 52 (which in fact refers to 346/5 B.C.) arbitrarily supplies ἐν τῆι 
<t> ᾿Ατθίδι, 137) F r-3. About the conception of the βασιλεία in A. see on 
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Hellanikos F 23. A. did not accept the ἄρχοντες διὰ βίου (perhaps invented by the 
democrat Kleidemos); Philochoros differed from him in this point. We cannot 
venture to infer much about the mode of treatment from three very succinct 
fragments. But is seems significant that one of them (F τ) gives the legend of an 
Attic aristocratic γένος, and another (F 3) is cited not for the legend of the institu- 
tion of the court of justice on the Areopagos (which may nevertheless have been 
given) but for the sphere of business of the old Council. The authority for F 3 is bad, 
but δευτέραι is not a credible alteration for πρώτηι. If we may trust the author, A. 
referred back to the Council in the second book (F 4), and he can have done so only 
on the occasion of the legislation of Solon, who gave a new form and assigned a 
new sphere of business to the old aristocratic Council (see on F 3-4). It is a certain 
inference from the occurrence of the Areopagos in both the first book and the 
second that A. did not treat the constitution of Solon in the former. 138) F 4 
probably refers to the constitution of Solon, from which we cannot separate the 
few events known of the seventh century. The most probable intersecting line 
between the first and the second book is the institution of annual archonship in 683/2 
B.C., when ‘history’ began as contrasted with ‘archaeology’. 139) F5. 140) 
323 F 7-8. TAT) ΕἸ Ὁ: 142) See on Philochoros 328 F 117. The Μηδικά 
would of course be possible as the conclusion of book II, but they are perhaps less 
suitable for a writer whose programme in home policy was built on the restoration 
of the Areopagos. 143) F 8-11. F 12-15 fit well into a survey of the Athenian 
empire. For this survey the transfer of the treasure of the Federation to Athens 
and the beginning of the Quota lists in 454/3 B.C. is perhaps more suitable than 
the foundation of the League in 478/7 B.C.; see on F 12-15. 144) F 10-11 make 
this appear almost certain; F 16 does not contradict (see Commentary). 145) 
Bez: 146) F 18-20. The conjecture of Ferguson mentioned on F 16 n. 5 is so 
uncertain that we cannot use it as a basis. Cf. also F 18 n. 6. 147) § 127/8. 
148) § 12. We can understand the singular number in both passages only when we 
assume that Isokrates wished to create the impression that the time in which 
Timotheos held the leading position constituted in effect a single period like the 
famous 15 years of the strategia of Perikles, unless indeed the rhetor had in view 
the whole prostasia of Perikles from 462/1 B.C. onward. Considering the conception 
of the history of the fifth century at that time it is quite possible that this was the 
case, and then the parallel would be even more exact because the strategia of Pe- 
rikles equally had not been uninterrupted. The admiration of Isokrates for Perikles 
is unqualified in the Antidosis ($ 111; 234; 307). A distinction between “Timotheos’ 
first strategia ending 373’ and ‘his second strategia 365-360’ (Jaeger Ath. Stud. 
Ferguson, 1940, p. 432 f.) contradicts the words of Isokrates and would weaken the 
main point of his argument that the ending of ‘the’ strategia was a fatal date for 
Athens. This point not only recalls the manner in which Thukydides (2, 59-65) 
impressively described the end of Perikles’ ἀρχή as the conclusion of an epoch, 
it also does not contradict the historical facts more than is absolutely required by 
the historical and rhetorical purpose of Isokrates: the contemporaries of 353 B.C. 
were acquainted with the achievements of the great general without knowing by 
heart the list of the strategoi in the ’seventies and 'sixties. But the 'fifties were the 
immediately present time. Timotheos, as far as we know, was not again strategos 
after 360/59 B.C., and when, at the outbreak of the Social War in 357/6 B.C., 
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they elected him again together with Iphikrates, Menestheus and Chares, his ad- 

' versaries used the naval battle of Embata in autumn 356 B.C. for his overthrow: 
he was removed from his command, accused, condemned for high treason, and he 
left Athens. These were the latest events in Athens known to anybody; and these 
alone Isokrates had in view. This is for me one of the strongest arguments in favour 
of dating the publication of the Aveopagitikos too after Embata, a date which I 
believe to be certain for other reasons as well. 149) F 22-24. 150) F 29-30. 
151) F 32. 152) See Text p. 104, ro ff. 153) I think we may draw this 
inference, which is in agreement with the few facts we know about the activities 
of A. The statement of Bloch (p. 345) 'thus he devoted three books to the history 
before his entry into political life and five books to the history of his own time’ 
is sweeping and does not sufficiently take into account the facts. I distinguished 
three sections of subject-matter in Afthis p. 111 ff, because all Atthidographers 
treated the period immediately preceding their own with a certain degree of fulness, 
which, however, did not by far attain the fulness with which they recorded the 
history of their own times. 


T(ESTIMONIES) 


I) Schwartz l.c. col. 2174, 15 ff.; cf. Schaefer Demosthenes I p. 158; 316 ff.; 
Pickard-Cambridge C A H VI p. 221; Glotz Hist. Gr. III p. 200 f.; Jaeger Demo- 
sthenes p. 58 al. 2) Forschungen, 1910, p. 207 ff.; 376; cf. Cary CAH VI p. 
75. 3) (1 ext p οὐ τ5 ἢ 4) Το. 5) Op. cit. p. 318. 6) T 5;Introd. 
n. 36. Glotz of. cit. p. 246 seems to confuse several events; his dating would make 
A. a fellow-worker of Eubulos. 7) See Beloch Gr. G.* IIT 1 p. 155 $t; cf» Cary 
op. cit. p. 77; Glotz op. cit. p. 138 ff. 8) See on Philochoros 328 F r5r. 
Ὁ) 1.6. 60]; 2174, 2 fis 10) For the details see Judeich Kleinasiat. Stud., 1892, 
p. 235 ff.; cf. Pickard-Cambridge op. cit. p. 211 f.; Hiller von Gaertringen RE 
Suppl. V, 1931, col. 775. About the purpose and the character of the embassy 
see Beloch of. cit. p. 486 f.; Glotz op. cit. p. 254. About the colleagues of A. see 
P. A. 2946; 9788; Obst RE XV col. 424 no. 3; Glotz of. cit. p. 243. II) Beloch 
op. cit. III 2 p. 261 infers from 1 G? II 136 (proxeny for the Halicarnassian Apollo- 
nides) that in the following year 354/3 the relations between Athens and Maussolos 
were friendly again. About a later attack of A. on Idrieus, brother of Maussolos, 
see on F 72. 12) The same would appear likely if A. discussed in this book the 
sympathies and antipathies of plants (F 82), thus influencing Bolos, as Wellmann 
and Kroll (R E Suppl. VI, 1935, col. 7) believe. 13) Cf. Pausan. 1, 37, 2. 
14) Introd. n. 23. 


F(RAGMENTS) 


1) About them see on Philochoros 328 F 105/6. 2) The only exception is 
Eumolpos mentioned by Andron of Halikarnassos 10 F 13, where the alteration 
into ᾿Ανδροτίων is impossible because of the juxtaposition in Pausan. 1, 38, 3. 
It is uncertain how the divergence is to be explained. If the ‘Eumolpidarum vani- 
tas’ (C. Mueller) caused the obvious invention it is interesting because it indicates 
strained relations within the aristocracy of the priests. Andokides 1, 116 (cf. 
Atthis p. 13; 18) shows how strictly the privileges of the two gené were kept 
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apart, and any attempts at interfering in each other’s spheres were rejected. 
3) The tradition is by no means so simple as Dittenberger (Hevm. 20, 1885, p. 2 n. 
2), Toepffer following him (4. G. p. 81), Sittig (P E VIII col. 1147), and others make 
it appear. 4) General opinion is in agreement with A., who is himself mostly 
forgotten because the fragment is printed in the Addenda of Mueller: Ptolemaios 
Schol. Il. A 334; Schol. Aischin. 1, 20; Pollux 8, 103. 5) Kaibel Epigr. Gr. 1046, 
30 ff.; cf. Wilamowitz Sb. Berlin 1928 p. 3 ff. 6) See on Amelesagoras 330 F 1. 

1) The last words, which state for the archons the same that is generally stated 
at the opening of the chapter about the ἀρχαί of the old constitution, are indispens- 
able. Also they are corroborated by F 4 (where, it is true, the moralizing βίος χρηστός 
of Isokrates has been added to the earlier conditions). In view of the importance 
of the Areopagos we expect a statement about its composition; but the formulation 
is clumsy, and the little clause looks like an addition (marginal note of Aristotle ?). 
Otherwise the qualification for the archons of the aristocratic state before Solon 
is quite appropriate. I cannot share the doubts of Wade-Gery (C/.Q. 25, 1931, 
p. 77 1.), the less so as I take the whole ch. 3 to be a later insertion of Aristotle, 
which he probably made at the same time when he inserted the constitution of 
Drakon (see on 323a F 23). But see also n. 33. 2) The much discussed question 
about the mode of election does not concern us here; but the contradiction 
with 'A0m. 22, 5 is glaring. 3) Suppl. H. Richards Cl. Rev. 5 p. 177. 4) 
8v ὃ τὸ ἐχκτίνεσθαι 'lectio vestigiis aptior quam ceterae’ Kenyon (edit. Berol. 
1903; ed. Oxon. 1920). Wilcken read διὰ τὸ [εὐ]θύ[ν]εσθαι; Wilamowitz deleted 
the words (ed. tertia 1898). 5) Wessely read εἰσαγγελ[ίας], and this reading 
is now printed in the editions. Wilamowitz (Ar.w. Ath. I p. 53 n. 22) doubts 
the reading, because he finds the linguistic formation impossible, which for 
him ‘nach Untersekunda klingt’. He is hardly right. His deletion of the word 
in the third edition would compel us to identify the law with that cited in Plutarch 
(II f). I find it very credible that Solon should have made a speciallaw against 
tyranny for which he ordered special proceedings. Although the attempt of Kylon, 
which had been discovered too late, lay far back, Solon had troubles with its 
after-effects, and he anticipated the danger of similiar attempts, as proposals 
tending in that direction had been made to himself (F 23 Diehl). 6) φύλακα S 
φυλακὴν Y. 7) ἔφευγον Sintenis ἔφυγον Y διέφυγον S. 8) We need not con- 
cern ourselves with the rather silly supposition (of Didymos ἢ) about a possible 


ἀσάφεια τοῦ γράμματος ἢ ἔκλειφις.. 9) Suppl. H. Richards. 10) Cf. Plutarch 
Them. το, 6 πορίσασαν ὀκτὼ δραχμὰς ἑκάστωι τῶν στρατευομένων. II) aur(nv) 
τωιαξιωματι Ῥ αὐτῆς τῶι ἀξιώματι Blass αὐτῆι τοῦ ἀξιώματος J. Mayor. 12) καί 


(frequently deleted) refers to the time before the first ostracism, which took place 
θαρροῦντος ἤδη τοῦ δήμου (Αθπ. 22, 3), and which saw the beginnings of a demo- 
cracy, undesirable even if weak (23, 1). As A. dated the first ostracism in 488/7 
' (F 6), the period includes 488/7-481/o (recall of the ostracised: 'A0m. 22, 8). The 
completely different part played by the epoch of the Μηδικά in Aristotle’s Politics 
can only be assigned to the influence of his source, and this source is most probably 
A., for the democrat Kleidemos (323 F 21) narrated the opposite of what is said 
in ’AQr. 23, 1. The author used by Cicero (Panaitios ?) followed A. and the ᾿Αθπ. 
About the former as the probable source of 'A0r.. 23-24 see Introd. n. 127. 13) Cf. 
Plutarch Kim. 10, 8; Perikl. 9, 3-5 ; (Ephoros-)Diodor. 11, 77, 6. 14) For at 
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least Philochoros treated the history and the functions of the Areopagos: 328 F 4; 
21; 64; cf. Text p. 113, 28 ff. We know no details of Phanodemos. It is remarkable 
that Athenaios (I c) cites him and Philochoros in the correct chronological sequence 
but does not mention A. We must not look for him among the ἄλλοι πλείους: 
though it ischronologically possible that he narrated the story following in Athenaios 
about Menedemos and Asklepiades, he hardly was sufficiently interested in the 
philosophers (cf. Introd. p. ror, 19 ff.), and Athenaios certainly did not take the 
story from him. 15) He uses the expression ἐν ταῖς παιδείαις in the words 
immediately preceding I a. 16) Not from Atthides (cf. Text p. 115, 26 ff.), 
for when Isokrates published the Areopagitikos there did not yet exist an Atthis 
apart from that of Hellanikos (cf. Aithis p. 6). 17) Aveop. 44. The formulation 
is interesting: the propertied classes have always and everywhere been apt to 
regard poverty as the outcome of laziness. The problem in itself was of course 
not foreign to any time, but it appeared to be solved under the Peisistratids and in 
the period of the Empire. The Atthidographers of the fourth century, who consid- 
ered the activities of Solon at least as much under the social aspect as under the po- 
litical, did not forget that; but A. is the only one about whom we can see clearly 
up to a point (cf. Introd. p. 99, 2 ff.). 18) The ancients had many fantastic 
ideas about the νόμος ἀργίας which some ascribed to Drakon. See Wilamowitz 
Ar. wu. Ath. Ip. 255 n. 146; Thalheim R E II, 1896, col. 717; Latte Herm. 66, 1931, 
p. 148 n. 1; Kahrstedt Studien I, 1934, p. 173. I9) If σφάλματα by the side of 
παρανομίαι may be interpreted as referring to the cura morum as opposed to criminal 
jurisdiction. Aristotle when referring to the old Council speaks generally of ἀκοσ- 
μοῦντες (II b), when referring to the Solonian Areopagos of ἁμαρτάνοντες (II e), 
and in this case he puts a general (3) εὐθύνειν before the verbs κολάζειν and ζημιοῦν 
(‘correct’ and ‘punish’). Isokrates (I a) here as everywhere deliberately keeps to 
general terms: the Areopagos has to look after the εὐκοσμία; with the ἀκοσμοῦντες 
he deals by νουθετεῖν, ἀπειλεῖν, κολάζειν. Still there is a connexion between Aristotle 
in Politics (II a) and Isokrates, not however with the Aveopagitikos of 356 B.C., 
but with the Panathenaikos ($ 153) of 342/39 B.C. Both writers regard the early 
democracy as the ideal mixed constitution and both trace that democracy back 
to Solon (Isocrat. Areop. 16; cf. Introd. n. 86), but Aristotle gives a clear date, 
which Isokrates again avoids (cf. n. 41), and a dated sketch of the decline. 

20) ᾿Αθπ. 25, 2 (IV c). ᾿Επίθετα is the opposite of πάτρια, and we cannot absolutely 
reject the inference of Wilamowitz (Ar. u. Ath. II p. 186 f.) that ‘diese terminologie 
ihrem inhalt nach demokratisch ist und für die Atthis passt, nicht für Theramenes'. 
It is certain that Aristotle in this chapter combined an ‘oligarchic’ source, severely 
opposed to Themistokles, with an Atthis which supplied him with dates and facts 
(murder of Ephialtes). The term ἐπίθετα need not come from the latter, and it 
certainly does not come from the documents (psephisms of Ephialtes). Aristotle 
may have used it quite without a bias in order to express a purely historical judge- 
ment, just as in ch. 3, 3 he says about the archon that he had ἁπλῶς τὰ ἐπίθετα, 
and that νεωστὶ γέγονεν f| ἀρχὴ μεγάλη, τοῖς ἐπιθέτοις αὐξηθεῖσα, although the office 
had existed since Medon or Akastos (cf. on Hellanikos 323 a F 23). Accordingly 
the Areopagos acquired its power gradually in the period of the kings, and was in 
full possession of it before Solon who restricted it in certain respects by the intro- 
duction of the second Council and the δικαστήρια. The acquired privileges are not 
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πάτρια, but they are old: the translation of Liddell-Scott ‘relatively modern’ 
does not render the actual meaning of the word, which simply means ‘additional’, 
but it is a correct interpretation. Zn Secue won δὲ 229m Vo as 23) 
᾿Αθπ. 3, 6 (II b). It also appointed the officials (II d). 24) It is possible that 
Aristotle thought of Drakon's laws when he ascribed to the pre-Solonian Council 
the διατηρεῖν τοὺς νόμους (II b), and that he refers back to this opinion, when dealing 
with the Solonian Council, by the words ὥσπερ ὑπῆρχεν καὶ πρότερον ἐπίσκοπος οὖσα 
τῆς πολιτείας (II e; cf. n. 35). The nomophylakia is the chief (only ?) function of the 
Areopagos also in the pseudo-Dracontian constitution of ca. 400 B.C. (II iC) 
In fact, the Areopagos had lost even that function by the reform of Ephialtes 
(see on Philochoros 328 F 64). 25) That means that Aristotle kept to the 
conception developed in Politics (II a), and it must be admitted that he did not 
take much trouble to set forth exactly the extent of the alterations which necessarily 
took place when the Council of the Five Hundred and the δικαστήρια were created. 
Probably he was not in a position to do so. Consequently he merely repeats what 
he had stated about the old Areopagos (II b), which Solon retained in his mixed 
constitution (n. 19), with some divergences which we realize gradually. This 
becomes clear by the very fact that he emphasizes a special function the evidence 
for which he could provide from the laws of Solon (cf. n. 5). Probably it is also on 
purpose that he extends the jurisdiction of the pre-Solonian Areopagos to πάντας 
τοὺς ἀκοσμοῦντας (cf. F 3 περὶ πάντων σχεδὸν τῶν σφαλμάτων καὶ παρανομιῶν), that of 
the Solonian to the ἁμαρτάνοντες only: there were δικαστήρια now, but he did not 
really know what their business was. We assume that actually there were no 
δικαστήρια in the later sense, but that in certain cases the Assembly or the Heliaia 
functioned as a court of justice. In regard to financial affairs we infer an alteration 
from Aristotle’s statement about the payment of the fines alone, which the Areo- 
pagos imposed; for the ἐχτίσεις cannot be anything else. We therefore cannot form 
a clear idea of the naukraroi and their relations to the Areopagos: they repeatedly 
occurred in the laws of Solon as the financial board proper (Αθπ. 8, 3), but accord- 
ing to the wording they existed earlier (see Busolt Staatsk. p. 599; 817 f.; Kahr- 
stedt Studien I, 1934, p. 245 ff. and on F 5). The greatest gap is that Aristotle does 
not tell us anything about the functions of the Council of the Four Hundred 
‘created’ (ἐποίησεν) by Solon. He probably knew nothing about it. It is an obvious 
conjecture when Plutarch assigns to the new Council the προβουλεύειν (II f), though 
it may be a correct one. The doubts about the institution of the second Council 
by Solon have now become fairly silent: see Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. II, 1926, 
p. 845 (who derive the statement of Aristotle from the law of Solon handed down 
by an Atthis); 1586; Ehrenberg RE XVI, 1927, col. 1496 f.; Stáhelin Herm. 68, 
1933, p. 343. But I cannot believe in the assumption of Miss K. Freeman that the two 
ἀγκύραι ‘evidently come from Solon’s poems, probably the iambic poem of defence 
quoted ’Adr. 12, 4-5’, although Wade-Gery (C7. Q. 27, 1933, p. 24) even gives an 
experimental rendering of Plutarch's prose into Solonian iambics. 26) Cf. n. 
I4. 27) The 'hegemony' of the Areopagos after the Μηδικά (IV a) certainly 
comes from A. (cf. Introd. n. 127); 'A0m. 3-4 (II b c) as certainly do not come 
from him (see on 323a F 23). It is not improbable that ch. 8 (II de) agrees in sub- 
stance with A.; it is not even certain that it was Aristotle who added the few 
details (cf. F 5; 36 with ' A07. 8, 3). 28) It seems to be generally agreed upon 
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at present that the author of the scholia was the famous theologian Maximus 
Confessor (7th century A.D.). See A. Ehrhard in Krumbacher Gesch. d. byz. Lit.*, 
1897, p. 61 ff.; Stahlin in Christ-Schmid Gesch. d. gr. Lit.* II 2, 1924, p. 1492; Kroll 
RE XIV, 1930, col. 2576 no. 45. 29) Aristot. 'A0m. 57, 3-4; see on F 16. A 
special book by Telephos of Pergamon (no. 505; cf. Wendel R E V ΑἹ col. 369 ff.), 
which would be chronologically possible as the source for Pausanias and Pollux, 
has the title Περὶ τῶν ᾿Αθήνησι δικαστηρίων. 30) Theophrastos Περὶ νόμων is 
expressly cited for the ἀργοὶ λίθοι, ἐφ᾽ ὧν ἑστᾶσιν ὅσοι δίκας ὑπέχουσι καὶ ol διώκοντες 
(Pausan. 1, 28, 5). See on Istros 334 F 11. ar Chin ale. ate 32) I do not quite 
understand the wording, but Maximus seems to state that the Areopagos (which 
as a homicide court anyhow is considered to be very old) originally ‘appointed’ 
the judges out of the nine archons; and this is correct so far as all nine archons 
acted as judges. With this statement he seems to have mixed up the fact that the 
nine archons entered the Areopagos after the end of their office (II b; III a). 
For 51 ephetai, who are attested for Drakon (1 G? I 115; whether he instituted them 
is another question; see on Kleidemos 323 F 20), may signify either a great increase 
in the number of the judges, or a new college of judges set up beside the Areopagos 
(cf. II f) like e.g. the naukraroi for financial affairs (cf. n. 25). Maximus evidently 
has the idea that the ephetai constituted the Areopagos; for considering the 
context we cannot delete the subject ἣ ἐξ ' Ape(ou πάγου βουλή, and the passage in 
Pollux (III b) shows the origin of the mistake. Concerning the question about the 
qualification of the ἐφέται (Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. II p. 803 f.) we must content 
ourselves here with the statement that Pollux, when interpreted precisely, does not 
regard them as Areopagitai, and that there is no other evidence of their having 
been such. In my opinion probability tells against the idea: they are jurymen hold- 
ing their meetings under the presidency of the king in all homicide cases with the 
exception of φόνος Ex προνοίας; 1.6. they were created when special cases were 
split off from the general conception φόνος, as happened under Drakon at the latest 
(cf. on 323 F 20). Before Solon they were of course taken from the nobility; there 
seems to me not to be the least reason for doubting the words ἀριστίνδην αἱρεθέντες 
of Pollux (III b). But opinions differ: against Bonner-Smith The Admin. of Justice 
I, 1930, p. 99 'the ephetae were really a commission of the Areopagus' see Latte 
R E XVI r1, 1933, col. 281, who (in accord with Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 199) 
regards the ephetae as 'eine neuerung, bestimmt die macht der Areopags zu 
schwáchen'. 33) I confess that I am much inclined to regard this actually as 
an innovation of Solon: it was the simplest and mildest measure for breaking the 
power of the old aristocratic Council in a relatively short time (cf. Wade-Gery 
CI. Q. 25, 1931, p. 80 f), and at the same time it was the inevitable consequence of 
the fundamental change in the state which he achieved by making property in- 
stead of blood the criterion of political rights (cf. Jacoby CI. Q. 38, 1944, p. 74). 
But our business here is with the tradition only which seems to favour the existence 
of this idea in Pollux and even in the confused Maximus. The idea seems to be 
indispensable for those writers who regarded the Areopagos altogether as a creation 
of Solon; it is further recommended by the facts and surmises that the number of 
nine archons was not early ('A0m. 3, 4); that it was Solon who collected them in 
a board (ib. 5); that it was again Solon who introduced election whereas formerly 
the Areopagos appointed the archons (ib. 8, 1-2 = II d). The first words of Plutarch 
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(LI ἢ--συστησάμενος δὲ τὴν ἐν * Apelot πάγωι βουλὴν ἐκ τῶν κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν ἀρχόντων, ἧς 
διὰ τὸ ἄρξαι καὶ αὐτὸς μετεῖχεν x11.—can hardly be interpreted differently; and even 
if Plutarch understood them differently, viz. as a statement of the Areopagos 
having been created by Solon, they betray an acquaintance with the idea assumed 
here that Solon had a special purpose in prescribing the entry of the archons into 
the supreme Council. It is even possible that the conception of the creation of the 
Areopagos by Solon is due to a misunderstanding, or rather to a deliberate misinter- 
pretation of the regulation by Solon. As nothing was known about the composition 
of the old Council before Solon, either its being formed of the past archons (the 
arrangement which still existed in the fourth century) could be dated back to pre- 
Solonian times, as was done by Aristotle (II b; here at once the question arises how 
the membership was regulated before 683/2 B.C.), or one could draw the tenden- 
tious inference that no Areopagos could have existed before Solon ordered that body 
to be formed of the nine ex-archons. 34) II a-c. 35) Thus Keil (Die Solon. 
Verfass., 1892, p. 101) expresses it. The tacit assumption that all Atthidographers 
considered the Areopagos to be Solonian is neither justified nor, in my opinion, 
credible (cf. Text p. 116, 13 ff). Even Plutarch mentions πλεῖστοι only, and it is 
quite uncertain whether he meant by this word only Atthidographers (a possibility 
which we must exclude in my opinion because of the subsequent discussions), or 
primarily Atthidographers. Keil found polemics in the words ὥσπερ ὑπῆρχεν xoi 
πρότερον (Αθπ. 8, 4 = II e); actually they have been put in because the functions 
of the Areopagos were subjected to alterations by Solon, which were not only 
limitations (cp. n. 25). The concept ‘the Atthis' must not be applied in questions 
of this kind, and Busolt (Staatsk. II p. 795) has given a better formulation, at least 
in principle: 'vielfach wurde der Areopag für eine schópfung Solons gehalten, in- 
dessen Aristoteles betrachtete ihn im anschluss an die von ihm benutzte chronik 
als ein wesentliches institut der "alten", vorsolonischen verfassung'. By the chron- 
icle he meant A. (p. 795 n. 4). 36) See on F 34. 37) The reason pro merely 
proves that the ἐφέται were earlier than Solon, and nobody doubts this anyhow 
because of 1 G? I 115. It does not support the conclusion e silentio that before Solon 
there was no βουλή at all; nor does it yield anything for the relation between the 
ephetai and the Areopagos (cf. n. 33). The reason contra proves nothing whatever: 
beside ἐκ πρυτανείου the Areopagos can only mean the court (the place of judge- 
ment), and ἐξ ἐφετῶν must equally be understood as a short expression for the places 
where the ephetai sit; for in all courts mentioned it is the presiding king who is spoken 
of as the judge. B. Daube (Zw d. Rechtsprobl. in Aisch. Agam., 1939, p. 54 n. 33) 
tried to compromise: 'damit sind nicht nur die zwei verschiedenen behórden, welche 
über die verschiedenen fälle zu gericht sassen, nämlich Areopagiten und Epheten, 
sondern offenbar auch die drei oder vier gerichtsstätten angedeutet’. But apart 
from the fact that he omits the decisive words ὑπὸ τῶν βασιλέων, this interpretation 
is impossible in my opinion because of the wording of the law. And not only because 
ofthe wording: in the time of Solon (and from time immemorial) the place is called 
Αρειος πάγος, and we may infer that Areopagitai judged there. But Solon could 
not give that name to the members of the Council which later was called ἣ ἐξ ’Apetou 
πάγου βουλή to distinguish it from the βουλή of the Four Hundred (or the Five 
Hundred), nor did he use that name for them: he says ἐξ ’Apelou πάγου, as he says 
ἐκ πρυτανείου. But he does say ἐξ ἐφετῶν because there were ἐφέται, and especially 
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because that succinct expression renders unnecessary an enumeration of the places 
where they judge. Any translation which brings in ‘the Areopagitai’ is mis- 
leading. 38) Ar. u. Ath. I p. 53 n. 21. Wilamowitz refers to Plutarch and Pol- 
lux who, of course, do not support this inference. He did not enter into an investi- 
gation of the sources, nor did the later writers, who simply say ‘in the time of Aris- 
totle’ (e.g. Adcock C A HIV p. 51 f.), or avoid the chronological question altogether 
(e.g. Busolt; Cary C A H III p. 588). Cf. end of n. 41; n. 42. 39) I should not 
like to affirm that the five books Περὶ τῶν Σόλωνος ἀξόνων are genuine. All other 
books about the Axones (no. 339-341) are from late Hellenistic or Roman 
times. But of course we must consider the Νόμοι of Theophrastos and the five 
books (!) of Demetrios of Phaleron Περὶ τῆς ᾿Αθήνησιν νομοθεσίας. Tradition also was 
influenced by Herakleides of Pontos, whom Plutarch cites repeatedly. He is not 
very reliable, and may be meant by Aristotle 'A0x. 17, 2 (O. Voss De Herachdis 
Pontici Vita et Scriptis, 1896, p. 46 ff.; 52 ff.). 40) That is the general assump- 
tion originating with R. Prinz De Solomis Plutarchei fontibus 1867 and H. Begemann 
Quaestiones Soloneae 1 1875. The learned character of ch. 19 is so distinctly different 
from its surroundings that I do not quite understand Von der Muehll (Xo 35, 1942, 
p. 89 £.) who returns to the theory of one underlying source. It certainly does not 
apply to this chapter that Plutarch 'seinen einzigen autor wohl auch der gelehr- 
samkeit entkleidet hat’. Didymos was always ready to hand for all writers 
in Roman times, and it is certainly not an accident that Plutarch cites him in the 
first words of the Vita. We do not know the length of the ᾿Αντιγραφή: a polemical 
pamphlet need not have been ‘verhältnismässig knapp’, and the first citation 
(ch. 1, r-2), if no other, shows that Didymos after his fashion entered into all 
questions concerning Solon, and that the pamphlet was a storehouse of early 
literature. It is impossible to accept the idea of Keil (op. cit. p. 99) that in 
ch. 19 we have before us Plutarch's 'eigenes raisonnement', and that 'Plutarch 
selbst erst das zu beweisen versuchte, was bei Aristoteles schon stand'. 41) 
Keil assumed this (of. cit. p. 100) and Busolt followed him (Staatsk. p. 795 n. 4), 
whereas Cary (C A H III p. 588) declares that 'Isocrates and Aristotle upheld 
these claims (of the Council of the Areopagos to a high antiquity) emphatically’, 
a statement not quite correct concerning the former. The matter is, in fact, simple: 
for the facts, or alleged facts, which Isokrates supplied he was not in need of a writ- 
ten source (cf. n. 16), and his deliberate vagueness as to all dates needs no proof, 
nor are his reasons doubtful. He knows exactly what he is doing when in Areopag. 
16 he does not date the institution of the Areopagos but talks of 'that democracy 
which Solon created by his legislation, and which Kleisthenes restored after the 
expulsion of the tyrants'. The shifting (or the omission) of historical facts is clear 
in regard to Kleisthenes; but for Isokrates the fact is sufficient that Kleisthenes 
did not encroach upon the privileges of the Areopagos as Ephialtes did, whose name 
he prudently does not mention. Of course we thus do not learn anything about the 
antiquity of the Areopagos, and Aristotle's statement in Politics (II a) shows that 
the distinction is not unimportant. The philosopher speaks clearly: the retaining 
of the Areopagos proves the σπουδαιότης of the legislator who created the mixed 
constitution. Aristotle does not use this expression, but he draws a clear picture of 
it, and with equal clearness he contrasts the νῦν δημοκρατία with the πάτριος πολιτεία 
(cf. ᾿Αθπ. 41). It is self-evident that ἐπέστησεν in Isokr. Areop. 37 cannot be rendered 
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by ‘they instituted', as Keil does, who finds Solon in the πρόγονοι, for Isokrates 
says ἐπέστησαν ἐπιμελεῖσθαι τῆς εὐκοσμίας, thus indicating a definite task of the 
Areopagos, again without giving a date. The vague πρόγονοι is no date; the term 
includes the entire past of Athens from the earliest times (cf. Thuk. 2, 36, 1 and 
others), as usual and quite naturally, with the exclusion of the generation imme- 
diately preceding that of the writer. It is another mistake to say that in Isokrates' 
Panathenaikos ‘jede erwähnung der körperschaft fehlt’, a point which Keil adduces 
for proving that Isokrates dated the Areopagos at the time of Solon. Isokrates had 
no cause for speaking at length about the Areopagos in that speech, but he mentions 
it (§ 153/4) ina manner which shows that his ideas about its antiquity and its politic- 
al significance coincided with those of Aristotle in Politics (and actually in the ' A0x. 
as well). Here it is that Isokrates uses the expression δημοκρατία ἣ ἀριστοχρατίαι 
μεμιγμένη, and it is typical for him that he now describes this kind of δημοκρατία 
as being the model of the constitution of the Spartan Lykurgos, 1.6. he assumes it 
to have existed a considerable time before Solon, but he does not commit himself 
to a date; again he simply talks of the πρόγονοι oi ἡμέτεροι. What is earlier than 
Aristotle and Isokrates is not the discussion about the antiquity of the Areopagos, 
but the idea that the πάτριος πολιτεία of Solon and even of Kleisthenes (cf. Aithis 
p. 77 £.; 153 £.), although a democracy, includes oligarchic and aristocratic elements: 
it is a mixed constitution. There can hardly be a doubt that this idea came from the 
circle of Theramenes. 42) The fact that Aristotle does not even mention the 
ἐφέται as he mentioned the ναυχράροι (ἐν τοῖς νόμοις τοῖς Σόλωνος οἷς οὐκέτι χρῶν- 
ται ᾿᾽Αθπ. 8, 3) is in my opinion another proof of his ignorance of a discussion about 
the antiquity of the Areopagos. 43) Cf.n. 33. 44) The word ἔταξεν may have 
been misinterpreted, being assumed to mean the same as the preceding ἐποίησε said 
about the βουλή of the Four Hundred. Perhaps Plutarch equally misinterpreted 
the term συστησάμενος, which referred only to the Council’s being composed of 
ex-archons, not to the institution of the Areopagos (cf. n. 33). Modern scholars 
also misinterpreted the words ὥσπερ xol πρότερον ἐπίσκοπος οὖσα τῆς πολιτείας 
in ch. 8, 4 (Ile; see n. 35) and Isokrates’ expression ἐπέστησεν (n. 41). Ch. 3, 6 
(II b) leaves no doubt as to the true opinion of Aristotle. 45) Keil op. cit. 101 
‘und dass die Atthis dem Solon diese wichtige institution gegen die wahrheit zu- 
schrieb liegt in der ganzen Solonfreundlichen farbung dieser demokratischen 
überlieferung begründet’ (the italics are mine; see n. 35). Supposing that the 
discussion really began so early (see Text p. 115, 8 ff.) Adcock gives a far better 
formulation (C A H IV p. 52): ‘The powers of the Areopagus had been the subject 
of acute political controversy in the fifth century <and again from the fifties of 
the fourth century onward>, and it is easy to see how those who wished to challenge 
its title to political power would be tempted to maintain that while Athena < better 
say Kekrops or the Twelve Gods; see on 3238 F 1> may have made it a court, it 
“was only Solon who made it a Council. And a like conclusion would be reached 
by antiquarians who wished to attribute to Solon as law-giver par excellence as 
many institutions as possible’. 46) For the tradition see on Hellanikos 323a F 1. 
Both Kleidemos and A. are absent from the list of witnesses: this may be accidental 
in the case of the former, it is perhaps not so in regard to the latter. The Areopagos 
is a βουλή in its capacity as a court of justice too (Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. I p. 
794 f): Canter wrote in Aisch. Eum. 864 αἰεὶ δικαστῶν τοῦτο βουλευτήριον instead 
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of δ᾽ ἑκάστω (v). 47). Cf; n. 20. 48) Aristotle too did not mention it. Cf. 
Introd. n. 118. 49) See ἢ. 41. 50) See Text p. 104, 20 fi. 51) The 
legend of the institution occurred in the second book (328 F 3; cf. F 4); in the 
third the Solonian Areopagos was mentioned (328 F 20). 

1) B. Keil Der Anonymus Argentinensis, 1902, p. 163 ff. who in the main gave a 
correct history of the kolakretai. Lines 16/9 of the papyrus—as read by Wilcken 
(Herm. 42, 1907, p. 407 ff.), who recognized it as being à scholion on Demosth. 
22, 17—yield merely the fact that at some time, probably in 411/o B.C., the 
ταμίας τῶν τριηροποιικῶν replaced the κωλαχρέται for the building of ships. 2) 
The dateable inscriptions begin in the middle of the fifth century with IG? I 19 
from 454/30 B.C. (the kolakretai make the payment for the publication of the 
treaty with Segesta; thus most of the later inscriptions) and J G? I 338 (payments 
for Athena Promachos), dated by Meritt Hesperia 5, 1936, p. 362 ff. 'quite de- 
finitely in the fifties, before the peace of Kallias', or speaking quite cautiously 
‘about 450' (cf. Schweigert ib. 7, 1938, p. 264 ff.; E. Raubitschek ib. 12, 1943, p. 
12 ff.). The latest mention of the kolakretai as a paying body is not 418/7 (I G* 
I 94), but 1651 76 from 416/5 B.C. (for the date see Meritt Ath. Fin. Doc. 1932, 
p. 172 n. 3; Dinsmoor The Archons, 1932, p. 335 ff.). We reach an even later date 
from Aristoph. Av. 1541 (415/4 B.C.). From the 'forties there is JG? I 36; 336; 
(354); from the ’thirties 73 (9); from the 'twenties 25 (see Meritt-Davidson A. J. Ph. 
56, 1935, p. 71); 63; 71; 82 (and Aristoph. Vesp. 693; 723 from 423/2 B.C.). 

3) Ed. Meyer Forsch. II, 1899, p. 136 (cf. n. 9); cf. Keil of. cit. p. 166 (cf. n. 13); 
Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. I, 1920, p. 589; II, 1924, p. 818 f., who do not set forth 
clearly the problems of the development; M. N. Tod C A H V, 1927, p. 32. On the 
opinion of Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I, 1893, p. 190 f. who regards them as the officials 
for the treasury of the Areopagos ('die kolakreten verfügen zwar noch in der zweiten 
hälfte des 5. jhdts über soviel geld, dass ihre kasse die schwere ausgabe für den 
richtersold getragen hat, sind aber im organismus des staates nur noch so wenig 
berechtigt, dass selbst die reform der Vierhundert sie beseitigen wollte’) see n. 7. 

4) Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1541 (see F 36). 5) The ταμίαι are an early and impor- 
tant body. Aristotle ' A0x. 7, 3 mentions them in Solon’s order of the state together 
with πωληταί (ἕνδεκα), and κωλακρέται; in ch. 8, I (cf. 47, I) he cites the νόμος περὶ 
τῶν ταμιῶν, which prescribes their election from the pentakosiomedimnoi. Regret- 
tably he gives no detailed information about the kolakretai, and Pollux 8, 97 
has made confusion. 6) See on F 36. 7) As far as these matters existed they 
may formerly have belonged to the tasks of the Areopagos. But we are not informed 
either about the delimitation of the competence of that body from that of the 
Council of the Four Hundred (cf. F 3-4 n. 24/5) or about the administration of 
finances in the first third of the sixth century apart from the points that the kola- 
kretai and the naukraroi have a share in it, and that the Areopagos received fines, 
which were deposited on the Akropolis (Az. 8, 4; cf. F 3-4 n. 25). Of course, it seems 
a probable inference from the anecdote in ' A0. 23, 1 (which certainly comes from 
A.) that ‘der Areopag eine casse und cassenbeamte hatte’ (Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. 
II p. 190); but the historical value of the anecdote is doubtful, and the kolakretai 
are not mentioned. The inventor of the story, which has a political purpose (see A this 
p. 74 ff.; on Kleidemos 323 F 21), probably did not trouble about the origin of the 
money which the Areopagos paid out. 8) Wilamowitz op. cit. I p. 52 n. 19; 
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II p. 190 f.; Oehler R E I, 1894, col. 2818, 50 ff.; Ed. Meyer of. cit. p. 136; Busolt- 
Swoboda of. cit. p. 1140 (I do not understand the latter, when they say that 'die 
unzutreffende angabe A.s' is explained by the fact that 'den apodektai die einnahme 
des hauptteiles der staatseinkünfte und die verteilung des eingezahlten unter die 
kassen der verschiedenen behörden zufiel’. L. Pearson The Local Historians of 
Attica, 1942, p. 82 contents himself with the remark that the view of A. 'seems 
simply to be a mistake'. 9) Keil op. cit. p. 167; Busolt-Swoboda of. cit. p. 
1139 f.; Ed. Meyer op. cit. p. 137 who states that by the introduction of the apo- 
dektai ‘wurde die einheitliche Staatskasse tatsächlich beseitigt und an ihre stelle 
zahlreiche einzelne beamtenkassen eingesetzt, während die apodekten überhaupt 


keine kasse hatten'. 10) Cf. Aristot. Pol. 6, 5, 4 ἄλλη δ᾽ ἀρχὴ πρὸς ἣν οἱ πρόσοδοι 
τῶν κοινῶν ἀναφέρονται, παρ᾽ ὧν φυλαττόντων μερίζονται πρὸς ἑκάστην διοίκησιν * καλοῦσι 
δ᾽ ἀποδέκτας τούτους καὶ ταμίας. 11ὴ The apodektai and kolakretai appear 


IG? I 94 from 418/7 B.C. in the decree about the sanctuary of Kodros, Neleus, 
and Basile. The former accept the rent and pay it to the ταμίαι τῶν ἄλλων θεῶν κατὰ 
τὸν νόμον ; the kolakretai pay for the publication of the decree (cf. n. 2). IG? I 105 
from 408/7 B.C. (for the date and the text see Meritt Class. Stud. Capps, 1936, 
p. 246 ff.) one supplements [τὸ ἀργύριον παρ]ὰ τὸν ν[]ν ὄντον dlnodextöv τοῖς ναυπε- 
γ]οῖς. 12) Ed. Meyer op. cit. p. 137. He rightly refers to the constitution of 
Theramenes (’A®r. 30, 2) which knows only ταμίαι τῶν ἱερῶν χρημάτων τῆι θεῶι καὶ 
τοῖς ἄλλοις θεοῖς and ἑλληνοταμίαι καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ὁσίων χρημάτων ἁπάντων. The con- 
stitution of ‘Drakon’ too ('A0x. 4, 2) knows ταμίαι only and prescribes for them a 
property qualification as Solon did for the kolakretai (n. 5). The latter had just 
been abolished and the inventor of the new constitution, being a man of practical 
ideas, was far from archaizing consistently. Cf. Keil op. cit. p. 167; Wilcken /. c. 
Pp. 409; Busolt-Swoboda of. cit. p. 1131; Ferguson C A H V p. 343. The inscriptions 
(see I G? I 59, 61; 304; II 1 from 410/9-405/4 B.C.) corroborate that for the remaind- 
er of the war the hellenotamiai replaced the kolakretai, 1.6. that the abolition of 
the latter was not cancelled by the reform. If this argumentation is correct the 
situation described by Aristotle was established in the year of Eukleides (403/2 
B.C.)- 13) Op. cit. p. 167. He explains their introduction by ‘das starke centrali- 
sieren, welches den steten grundzug der Perikleischen inneren politik bildet’; 
and he believes the change to have been made at the expense of the kolakretai. 

14) Cf. n. 12. 15) Op. cit. p. 166: ‘daraus folgt für mich, dass A. von den kola- 
kreten nur so viel wusste wie er aus den ... .Solonischen gesetzen über ihre stellung 
entnehmen konnte, welche ihm aus der entfernung der zweiten hälfte des 4. jhdts 
und bei sonstiger völliger unkenntnis (my italics) mit der der apodekten der Demo- 
sthenischen zeit identisch zu sein schien. Wozu aus einer solchen kenntnis [lege 
unkenntnis ?] noch ein stückchen wahrheit retten wollen ? Auch die einsetzung der 
apodekten durch Kleisthenes ist dem Atthidographen nicht zu glauben: Kleiste- 
“nisch wird ja was nicht Solonisch sein kann’. 16) See Atthis p. 196 fi. τ" 17) 
See Introd. p. 88, 8 ff. 18) I cannot bring myself to believe that he inferred 
from the absence of the kolakretai in the constitution of Theramenes (n. 12) that they 
had been abolished a century earlier. Everything we have from A.s Afthis forbids 
in my opinion ascribing to him inferences of that kind. Wherever else we are 
doubtful about the historicity of facts which he reports, the political purpose 
is obvious (see on F 6; 34), and we are not always certain that he is wrong. Even 
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those who regard books I-III merely as an introduction perhaps hurriedly written 
to the contemporary history cannot judge differently (cf. Text p. 104, 16 ff.). 19) 
Ar. u. Ath. I p. 52 n. 19. 20) Wilamowitz l.c. gives in the form of a logical 
conclusion what is nothing but an arbitrary (and it seems to me improbable) 
conjecture: 'also ist zu schliessen dass Androtion das richtige berichtet hat, näm- 
lich dass Kleisthenes die eincassierung der aus pachten, zóllen u.dgl. fliessenden 
gelder und die aufstellung des μερισμός zehn apodekten unter kontrolle des rates 
übertragen hat, während das vorher die kolakreten besorgten, dass aber eine gee 
wisse anzahl von einnahmen den kolakreten blieben, die aus dieser casse auch 
selbstándig ausgaben leisteten, was die apodekten nie tun'. 21) See on F 36, 

1) Ὅτι (Harpokr.) Kaibel, ote L 6 γὰρ Wilamowitz-Kaibel. 2) P. A. 7600; 
Raubitschek Hesperia 8, 1939, p. 155. An ostrakon with his name Agora Inv. P. 
3629 (Shear A. J. Avch. 39 p. 179; Hesperia 7, 1938, p. 361). 3) Συνεξαμαρτά- 
vorev ἐν ταῖς ταραχαῖς Poste σ(υν)εξαμαρτανον Ev 7.7. L —votev ταῖς ταραχαῖς Kaibel. 
The ταραχαί refer to the troubles which followed the expulsion of the tyrants and 
to the party struggles between Kleisthenes and the oligarchs under Isagoras: 
see Aristotle 'A0zx. 20, who ‘has corrected Herodotos’ narrative in the light of a 
contemporary document’ (Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 273; Wade-Gery CI. Q. 27, 1933, 
p. 17 £.). It would perhaps be more correct to say that he abbreviated the account 
of A., who knew the document. The designation of Isagoras as φίλος τῶν τυράννων 
(Αθπ. 20, 1) also had perhaps better be considered in the light of ch. 22, 4; 6 
as referring not to the time of the tyrants but to the years immediately following 
their expulsion in which their partisans formed a group by themselves and carried 
weight in politics (cf. E. M. Walker C A H IV, 1926, p. 167 ff.; Text p. 124, 7 ff.), 
until the application of ostracism in the 'eighties put an end once and for all to the 
'friends' of the tyrants and their alliances with other groups. The men ostracised 
in these years were the φίλοι τῶν τυράννων, and the Alcmeonid Megakles is among 
them (cf. n. 4). 4) About the contradiction in which Aristotle involved himself 
see Text p. 123, 28 ff. If the argumentation of A. equalled that of Aristotle—and 
the δήμου πραιότης is conceivable also for the former (n. 24; Introd. n. 86)—it can 
only refer to the time of Marathon. At that time the danger of tyranny again be- 
came imminent because Hippias accompanied the Persian army (Herodt. 6, 102; 
107-109), and his adherents in Athens were generally assumed to be on friendly 
terms with the Alcmeonids (Herodt. 6, 121 ff.; cf. Atthis p. 160 f.). We have to ask 
whether the reason ὅτι Πεισίστρατος δημαγωγὸς καὶ στρατηγὸς dv τύραννος κατέστη 
(which also occurs in Harpokration’s excerpt from A.) is meant to imply that Hip- 
parchos not only played a part in politics as the leader of the tyrants’ party (ἡγεμὼν. 
xol προστάτης, as Aristotle calls him, probably in this too following A.) but also 
held the office of strategos, or even of polemarch, in one of the years between 
490/89 and 488,7 B.C. (on the general meaning of στρατηγός, στρατηγεῖν see ᾿Αθπ. 
17, 2). A. did know, and used, the lists of strategoi (F 38), though we do not know 
from what year onward. About the lists of polemarchs see Atthis Ῥ. 93. 5) 
About A. as the source of Aristotle see Text Ῥ. 103, 35 ff. 6) F 5 is evidence 
for such a failure, but there matters are different in two respects: (I) we could 
prove that the statement which Harpokration ascribed to A. contradicted the docu- 
ments to a degree incredible for that Atthidographer; (2) Aristotle and A. were 
cited for different matters, the former for an Athenian office and the latter for its 
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history. In F 6, however, the lexicographer groups together the tradition about 
a person who was ostracised-at some time. Consequently Harpokration (or his 
authority) consulted a historical source only. Since the Atthidographers treated 
the institution of ostracism itself twice—when the law was passed, and when Hip- 
parchos was ostracised (the proof is Philochoros 328 F 30 from the third book; 
cf. n. 10)—the lexicographer had no reason for consulting also the ’A@r. 7) Keil 
(D. Solon. Verf., 1892, p. 190 n. 1) simply said ‘der falsche ausdruck (my italics) 
kommt auf rechnung des epitomators’, because he starts with the conviction that 
Aristotle depends on A. Kaibel (Stil u. Text d. ’Adr. πολ., 1893, p. 174 f.), who is 
merely interested in the accusative νόμος περὶ τὸν ὀστρακισμόν, declared in passing 
and without even the attempt at giving reasons, that it is ‘deutlich, dass das schein- 
bare Androtionfragment nichts ist als ein elendes exzerpt aus Aristoteles’; he even 
changed Harpokration's text into ᾿Ανδροτίων ἐν τῆι B. «καὶ ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐν τῆι ᾿Αθη- 
ναίων πολιτείαι» φησίν. Wilamowitz (Ar. u. Ath. I, 1893, p. 141 n. 3; cf. p. 123 n. 3) 
spoke of ‘ein zitat aus Androtion, das mit einem aus Aristoteles verquickt ist’. 
Wendland and Pohlenz (in Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. II, 1924, p. 884 n. 2) believe 
that ‘die textverderbnis so tief stecke, dass sich mit Harpokration nichts anfangen 
lässt’. Carcopino (Histoire de l’ostracisme, 1909, p. 104) evades the problem by de- 
claring “τότε peut s'appliquer aussi bien à une période de vingt ans qu'à une de vingt 
jours’. Pearson (The Loc. Hist. of Attica, 1942, p. 84) does not seem to feel any 
contradiction, for he contents himself with noting the fact that 'Hipparchos was 
the first victim of ostracism’ among the ‘points of agreement between Aristotle and 
Androtion'. Perhaps he did so because Bloch (Class. Stud. Ferguson, 1940, p. 
353 n. 2) had suggested as 'the only possible solution that Aristotle has reproduced 
his source more or less verbatim', forgetting to explain ‘the phrase τοῦ περὶ τὸν ὀστρα- 
χισμὸν νόμου τότε πρῶτον τεθέντος᾽, which does not agree with the words of Aris- 
totle (7b. n. I). See also n. 26. 8) About the contradiction between the simple 
reason given in $ I στοχαζόμενον τοῦ πλήθους and the detailed one in ὃ 3-4 see Text 
Pe 1231281. 9) See on 328 F 30. 10) Diod. 11, 55, I (in the story of The- 
mistokles) τοῦτον τὸν ὀνομαζόμενον ὀστρακισμὸν ἐπαγαγόντες αὐτῶι, ὃς ἐνομοθετήθη 
μὲν ἐν ᾿Αθήναις μετὰ τὴν κατάλυσιν τῶν τυράννων τῶν περὶ Πεισίστρατον, ὁ δὲ νόμος ἐγέ- 
veto τοιοῦτος xtA. About the Atthidographic sources of Ephoros see on Hellanikos 
323a F 23. 11) It is sufficient to quote Aristotle Pol. 3, 8, 2 διὸ καὶ τίθενται τὸν 
dorpaxıoudv αἱ δημοκρατούμεναι πόλεις διὰ τὴν τοιαύτην αἰτίαν - αὗται γὰρ δὴ δοκοῦσι 
διώκειν τὴν ἰσότητα μάλιστα πάντων, ὥστε τοὺς δοκοῦντας ὑπερέχειν δυνάμει διὰ πλοῦτον ἢ 
πολυφιλίαν T, τινα ἄλλην πολιτικὴν ἰσχὺν ὠστράκιζον καὶ μεθίστασαν ἐκ τῆς πόλεως χρόνους 
ὡρισμένους (see also ὃ 4; 6). In ᾿Αθπ. 22, 1 Kleisthenes carries the law στοχάζόμενος 
τοῦ πλήθους and ib. 3 διὰ τὴν ὑποψίαν τῶν ἐν ταῖς δυνάμεσι. This conception is uniform. 
About the variations, which concern conceptions, not facts, see on 328 F 30. 

12) Amendment of Kleitophon: Aristot. ᾿Αθπ. 29, 3; see Althis p. 206. The author 
whom Plutarch. Kimon 15 follows bluntly calls the constitution of Kleisthenes an 
ἀριστοκρατία. 13) Ε' 34. 14) See Introd. n. 86. 15) Wilamowitz 4r. w. 
Ath. II p. 87 judged the situation historically correctly when he regarded 'the two 
democratic leaders Aristeides and Themistokles' as the 'driving forces' for the ap- 
plication of the 'Kleisthenian law'. Ehrenberg (Neugr. d. Staates 1925 p. 128 n. 1) asks: 
‘war das Aristeides ?' A. hardly assigned the measure to him as he considered him 
a conservative statesman (see Introd. n. 86). But the question is probably futile 
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so far as A. is concerned. 16) See Text p. 121, 21 ff. 17) 'A0m. 22, 5. Itisof 
no consequence here whether the law of 487/6 B.C. was a re-introduction of the 
original mode of appointing the officials. Personally I find it difficult to accept the 
well-considered arguments of Ehrenberg (R E XIII, 1927, col. 1486 ff.). 18) 
᾽Αθπ. 23, 1; cf. on Philochoros 328 F 117. 19) On Kleidemos 323 F 21. . 20) 
Copied Text p. 110, ı ff. 21) As Bloch asserts (see n. 7). Kaibel had considered 
this possibility before (cf. Wilamowitz op. cit.'l p. 120 n. 4), and Keil simply 
assumed this relation between the two writers, 22) Cf, m. 12, 23) Cf. n. 4. 

24) Bloch ascribes the phrase to A. who may indeed have used it when mentioning 
in retrospect the moderation which the Athenians showed in 511 B.C. towards the 
adherents of the former tyrants (cf. n. 4). But the expression is vital for the argu- 
ment of Aristotle, nor is it at all certain that he took it from A.; he may equally 
well have found it in the Atthis of Kleidemos. For if even conservative writers al- 
lowed the Demos this quality (Isokr. 15, 20; cf. ' A07. 16, 10) the democratic writers 
may have praised it even more highly, and probably earlier than the conservatives. 
Accordingly we find the praise in $ 51 of Demosthenes' Timocratea of 353 B.C.: 
ὁ γὰρ τὸν νόμον τοῦτον... θεὶς ἤιδει τὴν φιλανθρωπίαν καὶ τὴν πραιότητα τὴν ὑμετέραν. 

25) See on F 34 and on 328F 114. 26) Against Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. II 
p. 884 n. 2 (and the writers quoted in n. 7): ‘es liegt mithin tatsächlich nur die 
datierung der ’A@z. vor, die aus der Atthis stammt, also gut beglaubigt ist’. The 
contrary is correct: not only were there two datings meant to be historical, but the 
matter was a much-discussed problem, as can be inferred also from Ptolemaios 
Chennos (Phot. Bibl. 190 p. 152 a 39) xai ὁ τὸν ὀστρακισμὸν ἐπινοῆσας ᾿Αθήνησιν 
᾿Αχιλλεὺς ἐκαλεῖτο, υἱὸς Λύσωνος. We know further that Theophrastos (cf. Bloch 
l.c. p. 358 ff.) ascribed the introduction to the democrat par excellence Theseus, 
representing that king as expelled from Athens by means of his own invention: 
Pausan. Att. F 78 p. 120 Schwabe (= F 131 Wimmer); cf. Char. 26, 6; Suda s.v. 
ἀρχὴ Σκχυρία; Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 627; Euseb. Chron. a. Abr. 798; on Philochoros 
328 F 19. I have discussed in the Text p. 124, 6 ff. the question whether the similar 
moral tale of Aelian V. H. 13, 24 must be taken more seriously. 27) That would 
mean a revision of the succinct but very sensible attempt of E. M. Walker C A H 
IV, 1926, p. 167 ff. 28) See e.g. Busolt-Swoboda op. cit. II, 1924, p. 884; E. M. 
Walker 1.6. p. 142; Glotz-Cohen Hist. Grecque II, 1929, p. 52; 279 f.; Meritt Hesperia 
8, 1939, p. 63. Wade-Gery ‘The Laws of Kleisthenes’ Cl. ©. 27, 1933, p. 17 ff. 
regrettably did not enter upon the question. 29) γον. LOT SD 332* 
Beloch's view was accepted by De Sanctis Aithis?, 1912, p. 370; Lenschau Bursians 
Jahresber. 176 p. 196; Kahrstedt RE XI, 1922, col. 621; Ehrenberg Neugründer, 
1925, p. 60; 128 n. 1; Ost und West, 1936, p. 223. What H. Schaefer Synopsis, 
1948, p. 491 ff. calls proof 'incontestable' (zwingend) for the introduction of 
ostracism in 488,7 B.C.—originating in ‘dem kreis und der politischen tradition 
der Alkmeoniden' and belonging in the sphere of the ‘machtkampfe adliger 
cliquen’—is, in my opinion, not convincing at all. 30) Busolt-Swoboda (1.0. 
p. 884, end of n. 2) give a modern parallel, and state (p. 886) that the ‘kampf- 
gesetz’ (as they rightly call it) ‘kam deshalb nicht früher zur anwendung, weil nach 
seiner annahme die parteilage eine so schwankende wurde, dass keine partei des 
ausgangs des ostrakophorie sicher war’. Cf. n. 33. 31) For he does not conjure 
away one of the two (or more; cf. n. 26) dates of our tradition, but declares: ‘es ist 
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also klar, dass man aus wirklicher überlieferung über den ursprung des ostrakismos 
überhaupt nichts mehr gewusst hat’. 32) ᾿Αθπ. 22, 8. There is actually a pre- 
served document behind this passage, for the decree gave regulations for the abode 
of the exiles, which can come from a document alone. Herodt. 8, 79, 1 knows that 
Aristeides was ostracised, but he evidently was not informed about the details. 
33) Klio 4, 1904, p. 300 ff., and in agreement with him von Mess Rh. Mus. 66, IQII, 
p. 389 n. 2; Mathieu Aristote, Constit. d’Athenes, 1915, p. 56; Walker C A H IV, 
1926, p. 152. Seeck wished to explain by his assumption why we do not know of 
any ostracism before 488/7 B.C.: the decree of 481/o B.C., which permitted the pre- 
mature return of ostracised persons, could naturally contain no name from before 
489/8 (490/89) B.C. Beloch raised the correct objection against Seeck; the objection 
of Bonner-Smith Adm. of Justice I p. 195 n. 4 is futile. We may conceive the wording 
of the decree on the lines of Solon's law of amnesty (Plutarch. Solon 19, 4) or of 
the exceptions in the treaty between Athens and Eleusis (' A07. 39, 6). 34) Cf. 
Atthis p. 206 f. 35) Aristotle (Ar. 22, 2) knows dateable decrees from the 
time between 508/7 B.C. and the battle of Marathon. About the earliest dateable 
psephisms see Atthis p. 365 n. 70. 36) 'A0x. 22, 5-6. 2372) Chen. 38) 
This argument, which is perhaps the most conclusive, escaped Beloch. It was 
used by Macan Herodotus, The 4th, 5th, amd 6th Books II, 1895, p. 143 and by 
Ehrenberg Neugründer, 1925, p. 128. It is most regrettable that we do not know 
whether A. recognized the connexion between the two laws and made use of it for 
dating the former, and for his conception of the development of the Athenian 
constitution. 39) ᾿Αθπ. 23, 1; certainly following A. (see on F 3-4). 40) 
See Atthis p. 196 ff. 41) C£. F 5n. 15. 42) "Am. 22, 1; cf. Text p. 120, 16 ff. : 
43) See Text p. 121, 14 ff. and for a possible inference as to the position of Hippar- 
chos see n. 4. Aristotle's assertion that ostracism originally was a law against the 
menace of tyranny was always a delicate point although it is not altogether in- 
compatible with the fact that there existed for this menace the old Solonian νόμος 
εἰσαγγελίας (Αθπ. 8, 4; see on F 3-4 nn. 5; 25). Most writers try to overcome the 
difficulty by assuming that the law ‘nach der beseitigung der '"tyrannenfreunde" 
insofern seine ursprüngliche bedeutung verlor, als es sich in eine handhabe verwan- 
delte, deren sich die parteiführer..... zu bedienen pflegten, um durch entfernung 
des führers der gegenpartei... für die durchführung ihrer politik freiere bahn zu‘ 
schaffen’ (Busolt-Swoboda op. cit. p. 886); ‘while there is little reason to doubt 
that ostracism was introduced as a safeguard against the /yrammis it is evident 
that it soon ceased to be employed with this object in view’ Walker op. cit. p.: 
152 f.; and many others. 44) Ihe story of Kylon with its similar conclusion— 
φονεῦσαι δὲ αὐτοὺς αἰτίη ἔχει ᾿Αλκμεωνίδας ----ἰ5 also kept vague on purpose (cf. Atthis 
p. 186 ff.). The reason is, of course, that Herodotos obtained his accounts from 
biassed persons. - 45) Op. cit. p. 167 f. 46) There are four examples of a 
law being applied in different ways against its author. The law about adultery, 
which belongs to the legend of Zaleukos, may be omitted here; the other three 
from Athens concern Kleisthenes, Perikles, Lykurgos. The last may be a good 
contemporary joke, but nothing contradicts its being true (see on Philochoros 
328 F 65); the second is well attested and demonstrably true (ἰδ. F 119); the first 
may well be a ‘moral tale’ (Wade-Gery Cl. Q. 27, 1933, p. 17) like the tale of 
Theophrastos (n. 26). But does it follow that this tale belongs to ‘the mythical 
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element’ in the tradition about Kleisthenes ἢ The ‘gossip about his financial re- 
lations with Delphi’ certainly does not, and I do not think that it is gossip at all 
(see on Philochoros 328 F 115). 47) I am not at all certain ‘that the measures 
recorded in ’A@.m0A. 22, 2 belong to Kleisthenes’ legislation’, as Wade-Gery 
(Lc. p. 17; 28) maintains. His addition ‘whether or not they stood in his name’ 
seems to indicate a doubt which is well justified. The ‘paper on the s/rafego? 
promised on p. 29 has unfortunately not appeared. 

I) See F 58. 2) Pausan. 8, 25, 3; cf. E. Meyer Peloponnes. Wanderungen, 
1939, p. 77. SM GSVE2NDIRIOT 83 ἢ, 4) Diodor 16, 39, 6 (from an author 
whom we cannot determine) μετὰ δέ τινα γρόνον of Θηβαῖοι μετὰ τῶν συμμάχων ἐνίκησαν 
τοὺς πολεμίους περὶ Τέλφουσαν, καὶ συχνοὺς ἀνελόντες ἐζώγρησαν ᾿Ανάξανδρόν τε τὸν ἡγού- 
μενον καὶ τῶν ἄλλων πλείους τῶν ἑξήκοντα xtA.See Beloch Gr. G.? III 1 p. 480f.; Pickard- 
Cambridge C A H VI p. 225 f. 

I) In the enumeration of the monuments on the Akropolis. Otherwise we are 
not informed about this statue of Phormion. 2) This form of the name also 
occurs in IO, II, 6 (cf. n. 50). The correct form ᾿Ασώπιος is preserved in Thuk. 
I, 64, 2; 3, 7; Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 347 (= A); Lys. 804. 3) Corrected by Her- 
werden. 4) Staatshaushalt d. Athener® I p. 463; Nachtr. II p. V; cf. Meineke 
C. Gr. Fragm. II 1 p. 527 f. 5) Plutarch. Demosth. 27, 8; Vit. X Or. 846 D. 
6) ἐκείνωι Y ἐκεῖνον N. 7) Vit. X Or. 1.1. τῶν δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίων ψηφισαμένων οἷς ὥφειλε 
τριάκοντα ταλάντοις κοσμῆσαι αὐτὸν τὸν βωμὸν τοῦ Σωτῆρος Διὸς ἐν Πειραιεῖ καὶ ἀφεῖσθαι, 
τοῦτο γράψαντος τὸ ψήφισμα Δήμωνος ΠΙαιανιέως, ὃς ἦν ἀνεψιὸς αὐτῶι, πάλιν ἐπὶ τούτοις ἦν 
πεπολιτευμένος. 8) Nepos Timoth. 4, 1 huius post mortem cum populum iudicii 
sui paeniteret, multae novem partis detraxit et decem talenta Cononem, filium eius, 
ad muri quandam partem veficiendam iussit dave. in quo fortunae varietas est ani- 
madversa. nam quos avus Conon muros ex hostium praeda patriae vestituerat, eosdem 
nepos cum summa ignominia familiae ex sua ve familiari veficere coactus est. The 
rhetorical source of Nepos misunderstood the decree; the correct explanation in 
this instance too has been given by Boeckh (cf. A. Schaefer Demosthenes I, 1856, 
P. 157 n. 1; Lipsius A. R. III, 1915, p. 964 n. 31). Also it is not correct that remission 
(ἄδεια) was impossible, as Ps. Plutarch maintains, but such strict conditions were 
attached to the proceeding that it was applied rarely, and actually in cases of a 
general amnesty only (cf. Lipsius of. cit. p. 963 f.). The cases of Perikles and Alki- 
biades (Diod. 13, 42; 69; Plutarch. Alkib. 33) cannot be compared. In these too one 
may speak of a 'restitutio in integrum’ (Swoboda Herm. 28, 1893, p. 588), but the 
proceedings were different. Moreover, we do not see clearly in the case of Perikles. 

9) It does not mean ‘let out for hire’ (τὴν Y?» Thuk. 3, 68, 3; χωρίον Lys. 7, 9; 
τὰ ὦτα Plato Resp. 475 D), but ‘give a contract for something to somebody’ (τὼ 
στήλα I G* I 76, 54 and often). IO) The inference of Mueller-Struebing (Aristoph. 
u. ὦ. histor. Kritik, 1873, p. 869, approved by Busolt Gr. G. III 2, 1904, p. 982 n. 6) 
from the case of Demosthenes is, of course, inadmissible. If a festival was chosen it 
was naturally the next in time. We learn nothing from Kratinos I 129, 456 K 
from an unknown play; the reference of the line to the case of Phormion is, moreover, 
more than uncertain. I1) Cin rs: 12) I am stressing this point because 
H. Bloch (Athen. Stud. Ferguson, 1940, p. 348 ff.; he does not touch on the questions 
with which we are dealing here) opens his treatment of the fragment with the sen- 
tence ‘the ethical character of the little story is obvious’. I do not-doubt that A. 
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sympathized with Phormion as Thukydides and the comic poets Eupolis and 
Aristophanes did (cf. Text p. 126, 30 ff.; 135, 17 ff.; n. 25), nor shall I absolutely 
deny that the story had an exemplary meaning in A. too. But that does not make 
it an 'ethical tale'; the story primarily is a historical fact, and if one uses it as an 
example this is not the reason why it was told. In the three cases resembling each 
other, in which Populum iudicii sui paenitebat (of course, there are many others), 
the sentence of a court is given, the legal, or at least formal, justification of which we 
cannot judge with certainty; in the case of Phormion our judgement depends partly 
on the interpretation of the term εὔθυνα (n. 13). When the people reversed a sen- 
tence legally passed, thus up to a point contradicting the people's court, that may 
prove its fickleness, but it may prove as well its insight and πραιότης in repairing 
a mistake made in a moment of irritation by itself or by its organs (for the people 
and the court are identical in theory only). A. in particular seems to have taken 
this view of cases of the kind (cf. Introd. n. 86). 13) See Text p. 130, 25 ff.; 
134, 37 ff. It is generally assumed that by τῆς εὐθύνης the proceeding of εὔθυνα is 
meant, whereas Wilamowitz (Ph. U. 1, 1880, p. 65) vaguely interprets the word as 
“busse’, saying nothing about the origin of Phormion's debt. If the general opinion 
is correct (which I think it is) the trial belongs to spring 428 B.C. (Busolt of. cit. 
p. 982; Adcock C A H V, 1927, p. 211). The dating at 429 B.C. by Glotz-Cohen 
(Hist. Grecque II, 1929, p. 635) and their arrangement of the events, which places 
the trial between the two naval battles and the surprise attack on the Peiraieus 
and Salamis, is incomprehensible for other reasons and especially in view of the 
account of Thukydides (analyzed in the Text p. 131, 39 ff.): the authors do not 
even attempt to justify their date. About Lenschau's dating of the trial 'ende som- 
mer 431’, when Phormion was called back from Chalkidike, see Text p. 130, 8 ff.; 
ἢ. 21: 14) I do not think that Busolt, Adcock, and Glotz-Cohen set forth this 
point with sufficient clearness. Busolt simply talks of a ‘nicht geniigend belegte 
summe’ in the account rendered and Adcock of ‘peculation’; but both Adcock 
and Glotz-Cohen accentuate the ingratitude of the people. In fact, the charge 
χλοπῆς is frequent, and perhaps particularly convenient for assailing a general. 
But the charge of corruption (δώρων) is equally frequent, and politicians often made 
use of it in a perfectly irresponsible manner. Thus on the occasion of the εὔθυναι of 
Kimon in 463 B.C. (Aristot. ’APr. 27, 1; Plutarch. Kim. 14; cf. Perikl. το, 8) ῥαιδίως 
ἐπιβῆναι Μακεδονίας καὶ πολλὴν ἀποτεμέσθαι παρασχὸν ὡς ἐδόχει, μὴ θελήσας αἰτίαν ἔσχε 
δώροις ὑπὸ τοῦ βασιλέως ᾿Αλεξάνδρου συμπεπεῖσθαι; and again in the trial of the 
strategoi returning from Sicily in 424 B.C. ὡς ἐξὸν αὐτοῖς τὰ ἐν Σικελίαι καταστρέψασθαι 
δώροις πεισθέντες ἀποχωρήσειαν (Thukyd. 4, 65, 3). In the case of Phormion the omis- 
sion of an attack on Oiniadai may have furnished the pretext (cf. Text p. 136, 15 ff.). 
Further, it cannot be denied that in the ordinary usage of language εὔθυνα includes 
all stages of the proceedings, and that the two stages of λόγον διδόναι (rendering 
of accounts) and εὔθυναν ὑπέχειν (examination of conduct) are seldom clearly 
distinguished (J G2 I 91, 24 ff.; Lysias 24, 26). It is neither possible nor necessary 
to examine here the questions connected with the institution of εὔθυνα, which 
has been well defined in Schol. Aischin. p. 253 Schulz as ἀπολογία ὑπὲρ ὧν κατεπιστεύ- 
θη παρὰ τῆς πόλεως, oluv πρεσβείαν, στρατηγίαν, καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα. It must suffice to refer 
to Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 231 ff.; Boerner RE VI col. 1515 ff.; Lipsius 
A. R. p. 105 ff.; 286 ff.; Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. II p. 1069 f.; 1079 f.. We cannot 
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even examine here the εὔθυναι of the strategoi, where the chief difficulty is that the 
office can be continued (cf. Wilamowitz p. 243 ff.; Swoboda Herm. 28, 1893, p. 
550 ff.). It is uncertain how far the proceedings, which Aristotle fully describes 
for the fourth century (' A07. 48, 3 ff.; 54, 1-2), reach back to the fifth. We know too 
little about the trials of the strategoi (cf. n. 58), but it seems certain that as early 
as the fifth century not only could an action be brought against the whole admini- 
stration of a strategos in the regular εὔθυναι, but extraordinary proceedings for 
the rendering of an account could be enforced as well (by ἀποχειροτονία or by 
εἰσαγγελία 3); and this could lead to recall and removal from office. The εὔθυναι of 
Kimon, where the political background is evident, the proceedings against the 
strategoi of Sicily, the εὔθυναι of Phormion (Text p. 134, 37 ff.) may all have been 
of this kind. Also it is comprehensible at once that the strategoi were particularly 
exposed to such attacks, which in the fourth century actually became a sport: 
see e.g. the reproach raised by Demosthenes against A. (T 3), or the opening of 
Aischines’ Timarchea οὐδένα πώποτε τῶν πολιτῶν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, οὔτε γραφὴν 
γραψάμενος οὔτ᾽ ἐν εὐθύναις λυπήσας. But the mischief began in the Peloponnesian 
War after the death of Perikles (cf. Text p. 135, 17 ff.). 15) The dating of the 
Taxiarchoi in 427 B.C. (Wilamowitz Ph. U. ı, 1880, p. 66; Geisler 7b. 30, 1925, p. 
32; immediately after the death of Phormion and containing a kind of apotheosis of 
the general’ Bloch /.c. p. 349) depends on the dating of the trial. The reconstruction 
of the play by Wilamowitz (l.c. p. 64 ff.; Observ. crit., 1870, p. 32 ff.) is partly based 
on quite doubtful evidence, and the results are in my opinion mainly incredible. 
It seems to me an entirely mistaken idea that Eupolis transferred the release 
from atimia from Asopios to Phormion because ‘die geschichte so allein dramatisch 
wirkungsvoll ist’ and that ‘eines glänzenden dichters schöpfung die geschichte im 
gedächtnis erhalten und demnach auch die fassung bei dem chronisten bedingt hat’. 
What we know about the Taxiarchoi is merely that the poet brought on the stage 
Dionysos learning the military art from Phormion. We have no particulars about 
the part which Phormion played in the Babylonioi (Norwood Cl. Ph. 25, 1930, 
p. rff) or in Eupolis’ Astvateutoi (‘wahrscheinlich Lenaeen 423 Geisler gic): 
Merely evidence for Phormion’s character—dité¢ καὶ στρατιωτικός, as the scholia 
describe him— are the mentions in Aristophanes’ Equites 559 ff. (424 B.C. when 
the memory of the naval battles of 429 B.C. was probably still fresh), Nubes F 86 
(423 B.C.: Schol. Pax 347), Pax 346 ff. (421 B.C.), Lysistraie 801 ff. (412 B.C.). 
W.. Schmid. (Philol. 93, 1939, p. 418) hesitatingly suggested that in the Demoi 
of Eupolis (412 B.C.: Geisler 1.0. p. 54) Phormion was among the four ἀριστῆες who 
came from Hades in order to save Athens. The suggestion is not capable of proof. 

16) See Text. Ὁ. 131, 39 ff, 17) That may be correct although it is not very 
convincing to infer from a mutilated scholion that A. alone had the story. F 46 
proves nothing at all, for it is not a direct quotation from A., and Pausanias occa- 
sionally, though seldom, cites other Atthidographers (e.g. Kleidemos F ro). But 
even if Pausanias ultimately derives from A. it is not at all certain that he knew 
the Atthidographer to be his ultimate source, or that 'clearly it is only by chance 
that Pausanias did not mention at this point the name of Androtion' (as Bloch /.c. 
P- 349 f. assumes). The name of the original authority may have been lost or omit- 
ted at any stage of the tradition: it is sufficient to refer to the numerous analogous 
instances in the Varia Historia of Aelian (cf. e.g. on F 6 Text p. 124, 12 ff.). Of 
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course, there is no sense in scolding Pausanias as Wilamowitz does (Ph. U. 1 P. 67), 
who assumed as a matter of course that the periegetes took his addition from A. 
Pausanias may be very stupid (Wilamowitz calls him ἀπαίδευτος xoi ὀλίγα βιβλία 
χεχτημένος), but even the most stupid writer could not thus fail to understand the 
report the remains of which we find in the scholia on Aristophanes. The discrepan- 
cies simply show it to have passed through many hands before Pausanias found 
it in a recent book which did not narrate history but was interested in the character 
of Phormion. 18) Thus Kirchner in Herm. 31, 1896, p. 259 understood the state- 
ment, who, however, in P. A. 14958 was half inclined to infer from Pausanias that 
Phormion was τῶν δήμων Ἰ]αιανιεύς, an inference which Wilamowitz (op. cit. p. 67) 
had found self-evident. Beloch Gr. 6.3 II 2 p. 261 keeps to the former opinion be- 
cause in 440/39 B.C. the Pandionis was represented by Hagnon. But we must also 
remember I G? I 296, 17; 23 of 432/1 B.C. where a Φορμίονι IIouxvtet would fill the gap. 
19) [στ]ρατε[γοὶ ὄμνυον τὸν höpxov: Σοκράτες ᾿Ερε]χθείδος : Δεμ[οκλείδες Αἰγείδος : Dop- 
μίον Πανδιονίδος κτλ. Cl. Phil. 27, 1931, p. 309 ff.. Cf. Meritt A. F. D., 1932, p. 48 ff. 
20) I, 117, 2 χαὶ ἐκ τῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν ὕστερον προσεβοήθησαν τεσσαράκοντα μὲν αἱ μετὰ 
Θουκυδίδου καὶ “Αγνωνος καὶ Φορμίωνος νῆες, εἴκοσι δὲ αἱ μετὰ Τληπολέμου καὶ ’Avrı- 
χλέους. It seems rather a quibble to point out that the five men are not expressly 
called strategoi, nor does it seem probable that "Ayvovoc is a corruption of a name 
otherwise unknown. 20a) Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 67; 1150. Unfortunately we 
do not know anything about the alleged proposer Antimachos. 20b) C£.n. 35. 

21) Thus Boeckh (n. 4) and recently Lenschau RE XX 1, 1941, col. 538, 42 ff., 
who dates the trial ‘ende sommer 431’ (n. 13) and the first embassy ‘etwa herbst 
430’, adding “Thukydides erwähnt allerdings nichts davon, aber die sache ist 
glaublich genug’. Wilamowitz op. cit. p. 66 justly called the reduplication ‘eine 
conciliatorische kritik, die sich selbst verurteilt’. 22) About conditions in Asia 
Minor see Beloch Gr. G.? II 1 p. 197 f.; Adcock C A H V p. 171 f.; H. Nesselhauf 
Unters. z. Gesch. d. Delisch-Attischen Symmachie, 1933, p. 47 ff. 29 m GNI 
50-51, the prescripts of which were renewed in 433/2 B.C., while the original seems 
to have been engraved between 446 and 440 B.C. (W. Bauer Kio 15, 1917, p. 188 ff.). 
For I G? I 19-20 (treaties with Egesta and Halikyai), dated by the archon’ Ag[tot]wv 
in 454/3 B.C. (cf. Diodor. 1r, 86) see A. E. Raubitschek Hesperia 12, 1943, p. 18 
no. 29: ‘this inscription (scil. I? 20) and I? 19 were engraved on the same stele, 
and the first two lines of I? 20 belong to I? 19 and contain the names of the signato- 
ries of the earlier treaty between Athens and Egesta. The remaining part of I? 20 
belongs to the thirties or twenties of the fifth century'. 24) CAH N p. 169 
(cf. p. 159; 162). But I am not sure whether the term 'defensive quietism' does 
full justice to Perikles' far-seeing preparations for his decisive war. 25) It is 
a curious fact that wherever Phormion appears in Thukydides we find mythological 
digressions of this.kind (cf. 2, 29; 3, 102, 5-6) which are rare otherwise, although 
there is 2, 13, also from the beginnings of the war, but rather different as to its 
contents. I believe that all these passages belong to the earliest stratum of Thuky- 
dides’ work, his note-books and diaries. In view of Thukydides' admiration for 
Phormion it seems arguable that he was trained by Phormion in the military art, 
as it seems arguable that the historian participated in the Aetolian expedition 
of Demosthenes in 427/6 (Mueller-Struebing Aristophanes u. d. hist. Kritik p. 549). 

26) When the war broke out 'Axapvávow οἱ πλείους were allies of Athens (Thukyd. 
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2; Ὁ, ἃ): Ἄγ), Sine. du. 28) The discrepancies between modern historians 
are easily explained: they speak of one treaty only, and date it differently. Prevailing 
opinion puts it (rightly as I believe) in the early 'thirties: 438 B.C. Duncker Gr. G. 
IX p. 277; ‘zwischen 439/8 and 434/3' Beloch Att. Pol., 1884, p. 298 f. (cf. Gr. G.? 
II ı p. 174 n. 2); about 437 Busolt Gr. G. III 2 p. 763; 982 n. 6; Adcock CA H V 
p. 176 f.; 474 f.; Glotz-Cohen Hist. Gv. II p. 207 n. 182; p. 694. But Wade-Gery 
(J H St 52, 1932, p. 216) has taken up the date of Grote (Hist. of Greece II ch. 48) 
of 'about 432 B.C.', putting it more precisely at 'spring of 432'. I cannot accept 
his combination of Thukyd. 1, 55, 1 with 2, 68, and the opinion built on it ‘that the 
previous seizure of Argos (Thuk. 2, 68, 6) is parallel to the seizure of Anaktorion 
(1, 55, 1), two attempts of Corinth, on the morrow of Sybota, to secure at least the 
Ambraciot gulf’. It is true that ‘Thucydides’ narrative of near-western events is 
not (Wade-Gery's italics) continuous after the battle of Sybota', and it may be true 
that 'Phormion had time for such action before he went to Poteidaia'. The historian 
certainly did omit the conclusion, or rather the renewal, of the treaty with Acarna- 
nia as well as the treaties with Sicilian towns in 433/2 B.C. (n. 23), and he may 
have omitted other events. According to our notions of writing history all these 
points ought to have been mentioned in a pre-history of the war. Thukydides in his 
discussion of the αἰτίαι καὶ διαφοραί in a rather autocratic manner (see Jacoby GGN. 
1928 p. 1 ff.) focussed his whole narrative to the two points of dispute between 
Athens and Corinth, and he is intent on keeping, or rather making, these lines very 
clear. The Megarian psephism is perhaps the most famous example for this method, 
which is completely different from the principles which he follows in the narrative 
of the war itself. If he had narrated the renewal of a series of treaties, which more 
or less threatened the Corinthian interests in the West, at their proper time, i.e. 
shortly after the defensive alliance with Korkyra, he would have diverted the at- 
tention of his readers from the main line, viz. the Corcyrean conflict. But these 
considerations are not necessary here. The analysis of Thuk. 2, 68 given above makes 
it appear almost certain that the alliance with Acarnania does not belong to the 
period of αἰτίαι καὶ διαφοραί, but was concluded considerably earlier, and Wade- 
Gery's own supplement of J G? I 50 furnishes a possible year. It seems decisive to 
me that the name of Corinth does not appear at all in the pre-history of 
Argos, which begins with the foundation of the town and in which the appeal to 
Athens of the expelled primary inhabitants and of the Acarnanians marks an 
epoch. The question is about local antagonisms in North-West Greece, and the 
single events and their consequences are narrated clearly, concisely, and to all 
appearance fully. If Corinth had been mixed up with these affairs, e.g. by urging 
on the Ambraciot part of the population, or by instigating an attack of the allied 
Ambraciots and barbarians on the town now allied with Athens, the silence of 
Thukydides would be incomprehensible, as this would be an event of the prehistory 
of the war itself. On the other hand it seems quite clear that the seizure of Anakto- 
rion in Sept. 432 B.C. was an isolated action, a coup de main made by the returning 
Corinthian admiral, the reason for which is sufficiently clear after the battle of Sybo- 
ta. I do not think that there is anything to recommend the combination of two facts 
reported not only in different books but in different historical connections as well. 
I do not enter upon the discussion of the question since when and how far Corinth 
felt her interests menaced by the Athenian empire. According to their own assertion 
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(Thuk. 1, 40, 5) the Corinthians prevented assistance being given by the Pelopon- 
nesian federation to the Samians at the time of their revolt in 441/39 B.C. Even the 
conclusion of the alliance between Athens and Korkyra in 433 B.C., and the ful- 
filment of it by the sending of two Athenian squadrons did not entail a definite 
change in this policy, greatly though the battle, which decided the conflict between 
Corinth and Korkyra in favour of the latter, must have roused passions in Corinth 
and revived the old hatred (τὸ σφοδρὸν μῖσος Thukyd. 1, 103, 4). Not until the inci- 
dent with Poteidaia occurred (and even Thukydides cannot maintain that it had 
been provoked by Corinth) was a change brought about, and Corinth now became 
the leader of the war party, at least according to Thukydides’ original conception 
of the reasons for the Great War. Whether he judged correctly, whether the Me- 
garian psephism really was not more than a pretext (Thuk. 1, 139, 2; 140 ff.), 
whether the requests and complaints of the other confederates (Thuk. 1, 67) had 
an intensifying effect only—on these questions everybody must form his own 
opinion. But here too it makes a difference whether the alliance with Acarnania 
(which may have been quite loose; see Adcock C A H V p. 176 f.) was concluded in 
439/8 or as late as spring 432 B.C. In the former year Corinth need not have regarded 
it as an immediate menace, for she had a sufficient number of bases for her com- 
merce with Sicily, and Thukydides at least does not know that the alliance was felt 
to be a danger. But in spring 432 B.C. and after Sybota the situation was completely 
different: the war seemed to be, if not inevitable, looming near; if Corinth had to 
defend interests in Acarnania, and the Athenians had sent so strong a force in order 
to draw Argos and Acarnania into her own sphere of interests, that would have 
been a διαφορά which could not very well remain unmentioned considering Thu- 
kydides’ narrative had reached the point of the antagonism between Athens and 
Corinth. Incidentally we should like to know how old the relations between Athe- 
nians and Acarnania were: we know that already Themistokles had turned his eyes 
to the West, and we have the piece of information, remarkable but inspiring con- 
fidence, that his mother was civis Acarnana (Nepos Them. 1, 2). It is most regret- 
table that we are so ill informed about the expedition which Perikles (the heir of so 
many of Themistokles’ ideas) undertook two years before (διαλιπόντων ἐτῶν τριῶν) 
the σπονδαὶ πεντέτεις, 1.6. probably in 453 B.C., πέραν τῆς ᾿Ακαρνανίας ἐς Οἰνιάδας. 
According to Thuk. 1, 111, 3 it failed, whereas according to Diodor. 11, 85, 2 
(455/4 B.C.) Perikles εἰς τὴν ᾿Ακαρνανίαν διαβὰς πλὴν Οἰνιαδῶν ἁπάσας τὰς πόλεις 
προσηγάγετο. Plutarch. Perikl. 19, 3 similarly reports that he παραπλεύσας τὸν ’Ayxe- 
λῶιον ᾿Ακαρνανίαν κατέδραμε καὶ κατέκλεισεν Οἰνιάδας εἰς τὸ τεῖχος, καὶ τεμὼν τὴν γὴν 
καὶ κακώσας ἀπῆρεν ἐπ᾽ ofxov—an account which coincides to a great extent with the 
reduplication in Diodor. 11, 88, 2 (453/2 B.C.). A simple reference to the fact that 
it was Phormion who concluded an alliance with the Acarnanians is, of course, 
not sufficient to prove that the action of Perikles did not extend to Acarnania 
proper: Busolt Gr.G. III 1 p. 322 ff. and Beloch Gr. 6.3 II 1 p. 174 n. 2 remain on 
the surface; Adcock too (C A H V p. 85) mentions Oiniadai only, while Ed. Meyer 
GdA III $337 regards the attack on Oiniadai as an unsuccessful attempt ‘den 
Akarnanen die hand zu bieten'. The question ultimately comes to an investigation 
of the sources of Diodoros, who, according to the formerly accepted opinion, 
used a chronographic source besides Ephoros at least in the passages containing 
double versions (Busolt /.c. p. 22 n. 1; Ed. Meyer /.c.). This second source was not an 
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Atthis (so far Kolbe Herm. 72, 1937, p. 244 ff. is certainly correct) but a later book. 
The true question is whether the chronological source depends on Ephoros, and 
on Ephoros alone. I cannot state anything about it, but probably Plutarch’s source 
was the same as that of the second version of Diodoros. 29) Beloch Gr. G.? 
II 2 p. 220 f. dates the departure in spring 431 B.C.; Adcock C A H V p. 475 'pos- 
sibly in the fourth prytany (Oct.-Nov.) of 432 B.C.', founding his date on the doubt- 
ful supplement of the much disputed record of payments / G? I 296. The vague 
words χρόνων ὕστερον in Thuk. 1, 64, 2 do not permit of determining the date; 
in view of the whole context of the account he may very well have anticipated. 

30) 'Ob Phormion 431/o stratege war ist unbekannt' Busolt Gr. G. III 2 p. 982 n. 6. 
It is, of course, Thukydides' total disregard of Athenian official time-reckoning 
and his failure to replace it by another workable system (cf. Introd. to Hellanikos, 
n. I51) which makes matters difficult not only for us but for his ancient 
readers as well. The attempt of H. B. Mayor (7 H St 59, 1939, p. 45 f.) to replace 
the 'orthodox' theory about the new strategoi taking over at the beginning of the 
civil or of the conciliar year has been refuted by Pritchett A 7 Ph 61, 1940, 
p. 469 ff. 31) 2, 56. 32) It seems sufficient to refer to Swoboda Herm. 28, 
1893, p. 541 ff. (cf. Ed. Meyer Gd A IV § 552 A) who gives the following approx- 
imate dates: (1) Peloponnesian invasion of Attica τοῦ θέρους εὐθὺς ἀρχομένου 
(Thuk. 2, 47, 2) 1.6. ‘in the first half of March’. The enemy remains in the country 
ἡμέρας τεσσαράκοντα μάλιστα (2, 57, 2), which brings us to the middle or second 
half of April. (2) ἔτι δ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐν τῶι πεδίωι ὄντων, πρὶν ἐς τὴν παραλίαν ἐλθεῖν (2, 56, 2) 
Perikles starts for the Peloponnese, ‘etwa anfang April’ (Ed. Meyer). (3) Evi- 
dently soon after the departure of the invading army (2, 56, 6) Perikles returns, 
‘also wohl noch in demselben monat (April)’. (4) τοῦ δ᾽ αὐτοῦ θέρους “Αγνων ... .- καὶ 
Κλεόπομπος... ἐστράτευσαν εὐθὺ ς ἐπὶ Χαλκιδέας (2, 58, 1; ch. 57 does not narrate 
further events between the return of Perikles and the departure of Hagnon, but 
gives some remarks about the plague, which also decimated the expeditionary 
force) ‘was ende April oder anfang Mai geschehen sein wird’. (5) Hagnon returns 
to Athens ἐν τεσσαράκοντα μάλιστα ἡμέραις (2, 68, 3) ‘spätestens mitte Juni’. We need 
not enter upon the trial of Perikles, but the report of Thukydides favours (or 
rather proves) the assumption that the opening of the action still belongs to the year 
430/29 B.C., 1.6. that Perikles was re-elected for 430/29 in spring 430, that he was 
removed later, and finally again elected (extra numerum ?). There remains a sufficient 
space of time for Hagnon to play a part in the attack during the last prytany 
of 431/o B.C. (I am deliberately using the non-committal term). According to the 
calendar of Meritt (A. F. D. p. 176) the civil year 431/o ran from July 5th 431 till 
July 23d 430, and the first prytany of 430/29 begins on the oth of Skirophorion 
(2 July 430). Even if it became necessary to move these calendar dates to an earlier 
time these facts would not be altered. The chronology of Busolt (Gro G lives p: 
940 n. 1; 944 ff., approved in the main points by Beloch II 2 p. 232 f.; Adcock C 4 H V 
P. 200 f.; Miltner RE XIX r, 1937, col. 784), which dates the invasion of the Pelo- 
ponnesians as late as early in June 430 B.C. and the further events correspondingly 
later, is at once proved wrong because they understand the words τοῦ θέρους εὐθὺς 
ἀρχομένου in 2, 47, 2 as being said not of the Thucydidean ‘summer’ but of ‘the hot 
season'. It is unnecessary to refute this interpretation, for it is particularly im- 
possible in this passage where Thukydides notes the turn of a year for the first 
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time, and the preceding words ἐν τῶι χειμῶνι τούτωι, καὶ διελθόντος αὐτοῦ πρῶτον ἔτος 
τοῦ πολέμου τοῦδε ἐτελεύτα leave not the least doubt that with τοῦ θέρους εὐθὺς 
ἀρχομένου we are at the beginning of the second Thucydidean war-year. I shall 
not adduce any parallels for εὐθύς because there is nothing to make even arguable 
the interpretation of the words as meaning the natural summer; I shall discuss 
neither the arguments in favour of the wrong chronology (as e.g. Beloch’s desperate 
reference to Diodoros 12, 46 who shifted the expedition of Hagnon to the year 
429/8 B.C.), nor the consequences, as e.g. the inserting by Beloch (c. p. 262 f.) 
of Hagnon among the strategoi of 431/o and 430/29 B.C., referring for both dates 
to the same passage of Thukydides, viz. 2, 58. Nor is it necessary to ask why the 
invasion of the Peloponnesians took place so early in 430 B.C. (although the answer 
is obvious). But we may at least mention that Kleopompos, the colleague of Hagnon, 
certainly was strategos in 431/o B.C. (Thuk. 2, 26, 1). 33) For the reason, 
or rather the absence of reasons, see Text p. 131, 29 ff. 34) See on F 38. 

35) Pomello-Zancan Riv. Fil. Cl. N.S. 5, 1927, p. 361 ff. correctly distinguish 
between re-elected strategoi and those who finished their operations beyond their 
period of office. A revision of the Athenian list of strategoi is an urgent necessity: 
the dissertation of A. Krause Attische Strategenlisten bis 146, Jena 1914, is quite 
insufficient, and the article of W. Schwahn RE Suppl. VI, 1935, col. 1071 ff. 
(useful for the Hellenistic στρατηγία) is insufficient for Athens. 36) See 
e.g. Busolt Gr. G. III 2 p. 938; 970 ‘aber gleich darauf wurde Phormion mit seinem 
heere aus unbekannten gründen abberufen'. 37) The three thousand hoplites 
ἐν ΤἸΠοτειδαίαι of 2, 32 are the number given in 1, 61, 4; together with the ten thou- 
sand, who figure here as the total of men called out, they constitute the strength 
of the field army given in the survey of Perikles 2, 13, 6. In 2, 58, 2 the sentence 
Φορμίων δὲ καὶ οἱ ἑξακόσιοι καὶ χίλιοι οὐκέτι ἦσαν περὶ Χαλκιδέας stands in the text 
without any connexion; it interrupts the continuous report of the campaign of Hag- 
non and looks like a marginal note on x«i τοὺς προτέρους στρατιώτας. Of course, the 
note may come from Thukydides himself; but 3, 17 rouses suspicion. 38) The 
eclipse of the sun, mentioned in Thuk. 2, 28 (cf. Diod. 12, 44 in 431/o B.C.), happened 
on August 3d, 431 B.C. The civil year 432/1 B.C. ran till the 4th of July 431; 
the first prytany of 431/o begins on Skirophorion 28th (2 July 431). The invasion 
of the Megarid (Thuk. 2, 31) is dated περὶ τὸ φθινόπωρον τοῦ θέρους τούτου. 39) 
The decision about the capacity in which Phormion remained in the North after the 
expiration of his office depends on the unanswerable question (see n. 36) as to 
when his 1600 hoplites were recalled. The possibility that this was done while 
Phormion himself was left on the spot cannot be simply denied. If this was the 
case we can compare up to a point the part which Hagnon played at the head- 
quarters of Sitalkes in early winter 429/8 B.C. (Thuk. 2, 95, 3); no more 
than just compare, for Hagnon had not been strategos in the preceding 
year 430/29 B.C., nor had he commanded troops. Thukydides calls him ἡγεμών, 
and judging by the wording of the passage that cannot mean the ἡγεμών of 
the πρέσβεις but only of Sitalkes. The meaning of the word is vague: Kahrstedt’s 
treatment (Stud. 2, 1936, p. 138 ff.) of the use of ἡγεμονία, ἡγεμών, ἡγεῖσθαι 
in Athenian constitutional law must be used with caution (what he says about 
Hagnon p. 133 is quite wrong in my opinion); at least for ‘the military com- 
mand’ the terms are by no means so common as he represents them to be. In 426 B.C. 
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the Acarnanians sent ἐπὶ Δημοσθένη τὸν ἐς τὴν Αἰτωλίαν ᾿Αθηναίων στρατηγήσαντα, 
ὅπως σφίσιν ἡγεμὼν γίγνηται (Thuk. 3, 105, 3). The case is again somewhat different 
because Demosthenes probably still was strategos at that time (3, 107, 1; cf. 4, 2, 4); 
but here ἡγεμών certainly means the military adviser, not a ‘political agent’, 
and the word in all probability had the same meaning in the passage about Hagnon. 
The note of Classen-Steup* on Thuk. 2, 95, 3—‘Hagnon hätte den befehl der atti- 
schen truppen übernehmen sollen, aber sie blieben aus (2, 101, 7)'—is quite wrong: 
2, 101 in fact opposes the non-arrival of Athenian ships (which of course would have 
been under their own strategos if the Athenians had sent them) to the δῶρα καὶ πρέσ- 
βεις which they had sent (that is the meaning of ἔπεμψαν; cf. Kühner-Gerth Ausf. 
Grammatik? II 1 p. 169, 14). Why the Athenians did not send Sitalkes auxiliary 
troops is a controversial point which does not concern us here. 40) The report 
2, 29 only extends to the reconciliation between Athens and Perdikkas mediated 
by the new ally Sitalkes, and to the short and unsuccessful expedition of Perdikkas 
and Phormion against the Chalcidians (summer 431 B.C., perhaps anticipating 
chronologically). We do not hear again of Sitalkes until summer 430 B.C. when he 
made prisoners of Spartan envoys and handed them over to the Athenians (Thuk. 
2, 67) at the instigation of his son, an honorary citizen of Athens (Thuk. 2, 29, 5; 
67, 2; Aristoph. Ach. 134 ff.); and again in winter 429/8 B.C. when he at last began 
the war against Perdikkas and the Chalcidians (Thuk. 2, 95 ff.). There is more 
about Perdikkas (Geyer RE XIX 1, col. 595 f.), but even this report is far from 
complete. 40a) See Text p. 133, 25 ff. 40b) See Text p. 128, τὸ ff. 41) 
See n. 39. Otherwise we need not concern ourselves with the career of Hagnon. 
The occurrence of his name in the new lines of Kratinos’ Plutoi (A. Koerte Arch. 
Pap.-F. 11, 1935, p. 250 ff.) does not help, the date of the play being quite uncertain: 
Geissler (Ph. U. 30 p. 18) dated it before 435, perhaps between 439 and 437 B.C.; 
Koerte pleaded for 430 B.C. (which does not seem convincing to me); Mazon 
(Melanges Bidez p. 603 ff.) puts it between 436 and 431 B.C. 42) About the war 
in the West see Busolt Gr. G. III 2, 1904, p. 975 ff.; Beloch Gr. G.? II 1, 1914, p. 
315 f.; II 2 p. 234; Adcock C A ΗΝ, 1927, p. 206 ff.; Henderson The Great War, 
1927, p. 98 ff.; Glotz-Cohen Hist. Gr. II, 1929, p. 363 ff. ; 630 f. 43) Τοσαῦτα μὲν 
ἐν θέρει ἐγένετο. τοῦ δ᾽ ἐπιγενομένου χειμῶνος ᾿Αθηναῖοι ναῦς ἔστειλαν εἴκοσι... καὶ 
Φορμίωνα στρατηγόν κτλ. (2, 68, 9-69, 1). 44) See Text p. 128, 15 ff. 45) For 
the chronology see Busolt op. cit. He dates the attack of the Peloponnesians on 
Acarnania ‘gegen mitte Juli 429’ (‘nicht vor Juli’ Beloch; ‘summer 429’ Adcock), 
the second naval battle in October (‘ende des thukydideischen sommers, also 
im September’ Beloch), the plan of an attack on the Peiraieus ‘ende Oktober oder 
anfang November 429’. The last dates must perhaps be moved about a month 
earlier, as is done by Beloch. Certainly wrong, particularly as to chronology, is 
the smooth, but curiously superficial account of Glotz-Cohen, which dates both 
naval battles in July-August, and compensates us for the lack of reasons by the 
‘elegant phrase’ ‘ce fut la derniére joie de Périclés’. 46) It is hard to tell 
whether the home government was still Perikles, who died in September. If we fol- 
low the chronology of Busolt we shall give a negative answer witha high degree of 
confidence. But even if we take the date of Beloch for the second battle the answer 
will at least be doubtful. 47) Thuk. 2, 90, 5; 92, 4. See Busolt op. cit. p. 98; 
Adcock op. cit. p. 209 f. 48) Cf. Diod. 12, 49 (Ephoros F Gr Hist 70 F 197). 
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49) This may be the explanation of the slight contradiction in Thukydides, who ma- 
kes the concluding formula (καὶ ὁ χειμὼν ἐτελεύτα οὗτος) follow the arrival of the 
fleet in Athens ἅμα ἦρι. The return of the fleet winds up the preceding story, 
and the historian anticipates it by a few days only. See also Busolt p. 687 n. 1. 

50) It is from this booty that the Athenians seem to have sent a votive gift to 
Delphi: the enumerations of the names can hardly refer to anything but the two 
naval victories of Phormion in 429 B.C. (cf. also Aristoph. Eq. 551 ff.). As Pausanias 
IO, II, 6 (who otherwise makes considerable confusion) concludes his description 
with the words καί μοι φαίνεται τὸ ἐπίγραμμα ἐς Φορμίωνα τὸν ᾿Ασωπίχου ἔχειν καὶ ἐς 
τοῦ Φορμίωνος τὰ ἔργα, the votive gift did not contain the name of Phormion, nor 
do we expect it. A votive gift by Phormion is altogether out of the question. The 
note of Hitzig-Bluemner (Paus. III 2, 1910, p. 700 1.) is not clear, and Lenschau 
Lc. col. 538, 37 ff. is casual and wrong: the στοά of the Athenians in Delphi is 
much older. Haussoullier (B. C. H. V, 1881, p. 12), Busolt, Dittenberger, Hiller 
al. are certainly right in referring to the victories of 429 B.C. the votive inscription 
at Dodona too: ᾿Αθεναῖοι ἀπὸ Πελοποννεσίον ναυμαχίαι νικέσαντες ἀ[νέθεσαν] (Syil.3 
73). This votive gift too was given by the Athenians, not by Phormion. There 
is no contradiction to A.s story of the poverty of Phormion, which we date 
in 428 B.C. 51) Beloch Die Aitische Politik, 1884, p. 301 ‘ob Phormion 
auch für 429/8 zum feldherrn gewählt war, oder sein amt nur bis zum 
frühling 428 weitergeführt hat, weil ihm kein nachfolger geschickt wurde, 
muss unentschieden bleiben’. In Gr. G.? II 2 p. 263 he entered him in the lists of 
strategoi of 430/29 and 429/8 B.C. Pomello-Zancan /.c., who do not mention the 
trial, are superficial: ‘Formione tenne il commando ancora tutto l' inverno del 
428 [lege 429/8] per condurre a termine le operazione in Acarnania; ritornd in Atene 
a primavera 428, quando invece arrebbe dovuto ricomminciare in Acarnania la 
sua attivita, se fosse stato rieletto per il 429/8; e viene anzi sostituto dal figlio’. 

52) Cf. Text p. 130, 25 fl. 53) He did not even (4, 103 ff.) mention the conse- 
quences of his own unhappy command, to which the comic poets seem to allude 
(Aristoph. Vesp. 286 ff.); the later mention is made for a special reason. He does 
mention (4, 65, 3) the condemnation of the strategoi returning from Sicily, and we 
may again assume a special reason; but he contents himself with a thoroughly 
ironical rendering of the motivation of the sentence: ὡς ἐξὸν αὐτοῖς τὰ ἐν Σικελίαι 
καταστρέψασθαι δώροις πεισθέντες ἀναχωρήσειαν.. In I, 51, 4 too he does not seem to 
have said why Andokides accompanied the second squadron to Korkyra; but see 
about the text on Hellanikos 323a F 24. 54) Plutarch Perikl. 32; 35, 4-5. 

55) The usual assumption is that Phormion was dead, because otherwise the 
Acarnanians would have asked that he should come himself (Busolt op. cit. p. 
982 n. 6; Lenschau l.c. col. 539, 28 ff.). The objection of Mueller-Struebing (op. 
cit. p. 678; cf. p. 684) that Thukydides in that case would have added, say, Φορ- 
μίωνος τεθνηκότος, is not convincing. Nobody will wish to discuss the question 
with those who find it curious or even incredible that Phormion died soon after 
the Athenians had relieved him from ἀτιμία; Perikles also died soon after having 
been re-elected, and was ill before. I think that Wilamowitz Ph. U. 1 p. 66 and 
Adcock C A H V p. 211 are right in not discussing the details. But it seems to me 
a probable inference from the succinct remark, which distinguishes between a son 
or a relative of Phormion, that the Acarnanians were informed about the facts 
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and the constitutional situation regarding debtors to the State, or rather that their 
ambassadors heard about it in Athens: according to Athenian constitutional law 
a son inherits the ἀτιμία of his father (Kahrstedt Stud. I, 1934, p. 118; 263 n. I 
denies, probably correctly, that the ἀτιμία includes the son of a living debtor of 
the State), but this does not apply to the more distant relatives. Anybody realizing 
these matters will feel little doubt as to what the Acarnanians desired, what their 
ambassador did in Athens, and how the people reacted, when their eyes were opened 
by the request of the Acarnanians. We do not know when the embassy arrived in 
Athens. But I think that the Acarnanians did not wait long after the surprising 
recall of Phormion at the end of winter 428 B.C. Of course, the ambassadors asked 
for Phormion and altered their request according to the circumstances, Busolt 
(op. cit. p. 682 n. 6), when dating the embassy in 'summer 428', misunderstood 
Thukydides, who does not date the embassy but the sailing of Asopios' squadron. 
56) Cf. n. 55. 57) 2, 65, 10-11. Cf. Delbrück Die Strategie des Perikles p. 134; 
Ed. Meyer Gd A IV § 559 ff.; Adcock C A H V p. 203 f.; Glotz-Cohen Hist. Gr. 
IEp2032H. 58) It is at this time that the trials of strategoi begin which be- 
came a regular feature of radical democracy (cf. Ed. Meyer Gd A IV § 588). 
We need not treat the individual cases which, partly at least, were connected with 
the εὔθυναι (cf. n. 14); but we may refer to the charge of Demosthenes against A. 
(T 3). There were accusations of strategoi formerly too, but they were rare and of 
a different kind because they were signs of great political turning points: e.g. the 
trial of Miltiades in 489 B.C., at the bottom of which was the new naval policy of 
Themistokles; or the εὔθυνα of Kimon in 463 B.C. which was the prelude for the 
overthrow of the conservative government. 59) Thuk. 2, 94, τ. What Glotz- 
Cohen (Hist. Gr. II p. 635) say is rhetoric, even apart from the wrong chronology. 
Of course, the panic was transitory, but measures for the security of the harbour 
were taken because ofit. 60) Thuk. 3, 7. On the form which may have been given 
to the charge, viz. that a strategos omitted a possible capture δώροις πεισθείς, 
see nn. I4; 53. In the cases cited in these notes and in others the charge is rid- 
iculous, built upon the ignorance of the masses of things military, which also made 
possible the carrying through of the Sicilian expedition. 61) Aristoph. Ach. 
628 ff. For the change in the people’s mind re Phormion see also n. 50. 62) 
‘Etwa ende Juli’ Busolt op. cit. p. 682 n. 6; ‘August 428 B.C.’ Adcock p. 211. 
63) See Text p. 126, 9 ff. 64) See Text p. 126, 30 fi. 

I) Thuk. 5, 3, 5 εἷλον δὲ καὶ II&voocxov ᾿Αθηναίων ἐν μεθορίοις τεῖχος Βοιωτοὶ ὑπὸ τὸν 
αὐτὸν χρόνον προδοσίαι. A. could accept without any changes an annalistic entry 
of this kind. 2) Thuk. 5, 18, 7 ἀποδόντων δὲ ᾿Αθηναίοις Λακεδαιμόνιοι xat οἱ ξύμ- 
μαχοι Ilavaxtov. 3) Thuk. 5,:35,.5736, 25 30) Ὁ πο τ 142 aa ng? 46:2: 

1) Aristot. 'A0m. 39, 6. 2) P. A. 12352; Swoboda R E I A, 1920, col. 842. 
The name is supplied in 7 G? I 302, 25 of 417/6 B.C. (Wade-Gery Cl. Phil. 24, 
1930, p. 34 n. I) and in JG? II 1371 of 402/1 B.C. (Woodward J H St 28, 1908, 
p. 296 ff.). 3) ᾽Αθπ. 38, 3-4. 4) They began transactions with οἱ ἐν Πειραιεῖ 
even πρὶν Τ]}αυσανίαν ἀφικέσθαι (for even this report cannot deny that the διαλύσεις 
were brought about by the Spartan king), καὶ ἀφικομένου συνεσπούδασαν τὴν κάθοδον. 
The rhetorical character of the source is apparent in the concluding praise of 
οἱ περὶ ‘Plywva, who λαβόντες τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν ἐν ὀλιγαρχίαι τὰς εὐθύνας ἔδοσαν ἐν δη- 
μοχρατίαι, καὶ οὐδεὶς οὐδὲν ἐνεκάλεσεν adtoic.... ἀλλὰ διὰ ταῦτα xal στρατηγὸς εὐθὺς 
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npeßn “Pivov. In ὃ 3 the subject is obscure (who elected the second Ten ?), but 
it can only have been the ἐν ἄστει μείναντες. 5) 1.6. the εὔθυνα of Rhinon and 
his election as strategos for 403/2 B.C. If Rhinon’s name is correctly supplied in 
IG? II 1371 he was ταμίας τῶν ἱερῶν χρημάτων τῆς ᾿Αθηναίας καὶ τῶν ἄλλων θεῶν in 
402/1 B.C. It seems to me a big ‘if’. 6) Boerner De rebus a Graecis inde ab 410 
gestis, diss. Goettingen, 1894, p. 62 ff.; Ed. Meyer Gd A V, 1902, ὃ 757 A; cf. 
Busolt(-Swoboda) Staatskunde I, 1920, p. 78 ff. The contradiction of A. v. Mess 
(Rh. Mus. 66, 1911, p. 382 f.) and Swoboda /./. is due to a wrong interpretation of 
xai τῶν ἑξῆς in F το. 7) B. Keil Die Solonische Verfassung, 1892, p. 190 f., who 
ought not to have mentioned F ro among the 'points of agreement between An- 
drotion and Aristotle’; Busolt(-Swoboda) /.c. p. 80, who makes Theopompos respon- 
sible for the 'tendenzióse verschiebung der ereignisse’. If this is correct Theopompos 
also derives from the same partisan writings; he was neither the inventor of the 
second board nor the source of A. 8) A comedy of Archippos (C G F I p. 687) 
dated by Meyer and Geissler (Ph. U. 30 p. 66) ‘kurz nach 403’ and a dialogue of 
Aischines (Diog. L. 2, 6r; Pollux 7, 103; cf. Dittmar Ph. U. 21, 1912, p. 290) took 
their names from him. 9) See on F 6; 34. The rhetorical form too (n. 4) does not 
favour A. as the source of ' A07. 38, 3-4. 10) This is at last the correct interpre- 
tation, made by Busolt /.c. p. 80 n. 2. The question may remain open whether Har- 
pokration in F 11 confused the Ten successors of the Thirty with the Ten in the 
Peiraieus (Ed. Meyer): nobody has believed A. capable of a confusion like that. 

I) The latest writer to do so is L. Pearson The Local Historians of Attica, 1942, 
pe ὅτ 1: 2) 342 F 1-2; cf. Atthis p. 208 f. 3) Ruge RE XVIII col. 666. 
4) ἘΠΕ, 7354 352: 5) See Text p. 104, 37 ff. 

1) Suppl. Wilamowitz. Cf. Schol. Arat. Phaen. 132 (I give the text according 
to A. Schoene Rh. Mus. 64, 1909, p. 477) ἀσεβὲς γὰρ ἦν τὸν ἀρότην βοῦν φαγεῖν. 
πρῶτοι δὲ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐγεύσαντο τῶν τοιούτων βοῶν, ἐπεί ποτε βοῦς θυσίας ἀγοςμένης 
πόπαν»ον κατέφαγεν. 2) It is possible that Pausanias himself cut the report of 
his source into two parts. 3) Suppl. Sylburg, correctly at least as to the sense. 

4) Παραυτίκα «ἐς δίκην» ἀχθεὶς ἐκρίθη Jac ἀφείθη «ἐς θάλασσαν» χριθείς Pottier. In 
any case the killing axe must have been condemned, for an acquittal (which Cook 


Zeus III 1, 1940, p. 604 f. tries to motivate) would contradict not only the sense of, 


the whole ceremony, but the known facts of Attic legal life as well. 5) Ar. 
u. Ath. I p. 288 n. 9 6) Porphyr. De abst. 2, 10. 7) Ib. 28-30. The source, 


or rather the main source, is Theophrastos II. εὐσεβείας. 8) See Introd. 
n. 118. 

1) Plin. N.H. 5, 137.... Euryanassa, Arginusa cum oppido —iam hae circa 
Ephesum; 140 insulae adpositae (scil. Lesbo) Sandalium, Leucae V.... Argenusae 


ab Aege IIll distant. On the text and the explanation of ὃ ὃ 136-138 see Wade-Gery 
A J Phil. 59, 1938, p. 470 ff. who writes circa Lesbum. 2) They are called 
᾿Αργέν (ν)ουσ(σ)αι in the Mss. of Thukyd. 8, 101, 2 ('Aeywv- C), Plinius (see n. 1) 
and (v..) Pausan. 6, 7, 7 (see F 46); ’Apylv(v)ove(s)u in the Mss. of Xenophon 
Hell. 1, 6, 27 ff.; Aristotle "Ax. 34, 1; Diodor. 13, 97, 2; Strabo 13, I, 68. SL 
formulate pointedly and perhaps one-sidedly on purpose, because the latest treat- 
ment (Jaeger Paideia II, 1943, p. 13 ff.) carefully evades the question as to how 
far the doctrine of Sokrates was conditioned by the political situation of contem- 
porary Athens and the developentm of radical democracy; cf. also Atthis p. 257 
Jacoby, Fragm. Griech. Hist. III b (Suppl.) 9 
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n. 119. A new investigation ot the Athenian ‘parties’, in particular of the ‘opposition’ 
after 462/1 B.C., is desirable. It would also assign the correct place to the ᾿Αθηναίων 
πολιτεία of Ps. Xenophon which I am much inclined to date at the time of the 
Samian revolt (cf. Atthis p. 292 n. 13). 4) See Text p. ror, 19 ff. 

1) Suppl. Castiglioni. 2) Ktesias also had a share in this game (RE XI col. 
2034 f). We should like to know whether A. mentioned him. About another 
Athenian embassy after the battle of Knidos, led by Epikrates (whose name cannot 
be supplied in Hell. Ox.) see on Philochoros 328 F 149. 3) See F Gr Hist II C 
p. 8, 26 ff.; cf. Bloch Athen. Stud. Ferguson, 1940, p. 332 ff. 4) Cf. Text p. 105, 
10 ff. 5) Ed. Meyer Theopomps Hellenika, 1909, p. 53 n. 1. 6) If the peace 
of Antialkidas opened the fifth book that might have been an occasion for giving 
a detailed survey of the relations between Athens and the Persian King. But the 
foundation is too uncertain for determining the division between the fourth and 
the fifth book. A. may equally well, when narrating the case of Dorieus, have group- 
ed together similar acts of violence on the part of the Spartans: but that case be- 
longs to the fourth book. 7) F 44; cf. Atthis p. 89 ff. 

I) This has been doubted by A. Schaefer Demosthenes I p. 410 and many others. 
The argument— ‘die schonung, mit welcher Demosthenes die schuld des Kephiso- 
dotos bespricht'—is of no value: in the Aristocratea, which belongs to 352 B.C., 
Demosthenes is concerned with Charidemos, whose guilt becomes greater if 
he ἔπεισε καὶ ἠνάγκασε the Athenian strategos. In this speech he is as little 
interested in Kephisodotos as the accuser Euthykles who also had been strategos 
under the command of Kephisodotos (Demosth. 23, 5), but in Περὶ τῆς παρα- 
πρεσβείας (19, 180) he mentions him among the generals who damaged the town. 
We infer from this that the Kephisodotos, who in 359 B.C. alone stood up for 
Demosthenes in the affair περὶ τοῦ στεφάνου τῆς τριηραρχίας (Demosth. 51, 1), 
cannot have been the general as Blass (Ati. Ber.” III 1, p. 244), Kirchner, and 
others believe. I do not know whether he was the orator Kephisodotos ἐκ Κεραμέων 
(Schaefer op. cit. III B p. 155); the name was common. 

I) F. Stáhlin RE XIV col. 902, 65 ff. 2) F 58. 3) Dittenberger (Herm. 
42, 1907, p. 169 f.), who in Thuk. 3, 96, 3 most attractively corrects τὸν Μηλιακὸν 
κόλπον into τὸν MAU κόλπον. In Skylax 64 Μαλιαίου, however, Μαλιακοῦ or even 
Μαλεάτου (the form given by Steph. Byz.) is much more likely in my opinion than 
Μηλιέως. Dittenberger did not pronounce on Μαλεάτης or on the article of Stephanos, 
but Μαλεάτης would be a correct derivation from Malea (cf. Boelte RE XIV col. 
860). 4) Antidos. 107 ft. 

1) methurides E? -thirides ἘΞ -thruvides DRE -udires A. 
Le er: 2) As Siebelis, Mueller, and others try to do. 

I) Pausan. ro, 2, 4. 2) Diodor. 16, 27, 5, 29,1. 3) Strab. 9, 5, 18, 
probably (as in Pausan. 10, 32, 9) in a quotation from an earlier author, 

1) Dion. Hal. Ad Amm. 4, 10, who divides it into two speeches, gives the year 
352/1 B.C. for § 1-29, 347/6 for § 30 ff. Nobody any longer believes in the division, 
but after Schwartz (Festschr. Mommsen, 1893, p. 30 ff.) the whole speech is usually 
dated in 3490/8 B.C. I think that the former date 352/1 B.C. is nearer to the truth; 
it may even be correct. The suggestion that we have the speech in a later revision 
made by Demosthenes himself eliminates most of the difficulties. Jaeger (De- 


mosthenes, 1938, p. 238 n. 5; cf. p. 115 ff.) has promised a ‘special study’ on the 
question, 2) 4, 34. 


> 
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£z) Pn. ΝΕ; 71; ἘΠ 133% 2) Diodor. 16, 34, 3-4; 1651 1613, 297 1:; 
Beloch Gr. G.? III 2 p. 281; Pickard-Cambridge C A H VI p. 219; 221; 224 f. 3) 
πολίχνιον Τ᾿ ἤιων on the road to Erythrai according to Strab. 14, 1, 32. Here and in the 
Mss. of Thuk. 8, 19, 4 the name is corrupted to "Epa, "Heat (cf. Wackernagel 
Glotta 14, 1925, p. 40). The inscriptions give the spiritus asper (see Meisterhans 
Gramm. d. att. Inschr.* p. 35; 86). 4) 1 G? I 19r, 28 (following Σπαρτώλιοι); 
197, 6 (together with Neapolitai, Olynthioi efc.); cf. Wade-Gery A. B. S. A. 1937 
p. ror ff. 5) The first form is by far the most usual, the second seems to be 
certain only in J G? I 203, 13 (206, 1) for the Ionian town the inhabitants of which 
are also called Αἱραῖοι in other lists (ib. 205, 7). 6) As Gruppe Gr. Myth. I p. 
343 n. 8 and Adler R E X col. 1763 assume. 7) Steph. Byz. s.v., where Xylander 
corrected the form Καλύδνα of the Mss. 

I) Diodor. 16, 35, 3. "Wahrscheinlich erst frühjahr oder sommer 353' Beloch 
Gr. G. III 2 p. 270; on p. 458 he assigns the battle to the Attic year 354/3 B.C. 
‘Early in the spring of 352’ Pickard-Cambridge C A H VI p. 200. 2) Ephoros 
70 F 94, corroborated by Aristotle Eth. Nic. 3, 11 p. 1116 b 15 ff. 

1) Ernst Meyer RE XV, 1931, col. 159, 51 ff.; 192, 65 f£; Ed. Norden Aus 
altröm. Priesterbüchern, 1939, p. 22 f.; 28 £.; 260. 2) F 53 is instructive; cf. 
Text p. 104, r ff. 3) In Diels Didymi de Demosthene Commenta, 1904, p. 56; 
cf. Stähelin K/o 5, 1905, p. 145. AJ LET cl Texten 103 121. 5) Foucart 
Etudes sur Didyme p. 151 and Bloch Athen. Stud. Ferguson p. 346 contradicted. 

1) Thasos occurs e.g. in the first Philippic (352/1 B.C. ? cf. on F 24 n. 1): Demosth. 
4, 32. Maroneia was again menaced by Philip in 347/6 B.C. (Beloch Gy. G.? III 1 
p. 500; III 2 p. 283) when Athens came to the assistance of Kersobleptes with a 
fleet commanded by Chares. 

I) See Text p. 104, 20 ff.; 105, 36 ff. 

I) See Introd. n. 136. 2) Die Solon. Verfassung p. 191. 3) Bloch Athen. 
Stud. Ferguson p. 344 n. 6 overlooked this point when enumerating examples for 
this corruption, which also gave us a twelfth book of Kleidemos (323 F 6). 


4) 4, 102; cf. 1, 100, 3. The point of view is different from that of the scholiast 


on Aischin. 2, 34. The latter begins by enumerating nine Athenian defeats from 
476/5 to 360/59 B.C., for which he gives as a mythological reason the curse of Phyllis, 
and he subsequently adds (with the correct date) the foundation of Amphipolis, 
which of course does not fit into the former series. 5) Does he mean to correct 
Herodotos, who in the story of Histiaios and Aristagoras always speaks of Myrkinos 
(5, II; 23; 124; 126)? Thukydides distinguishes between Amphipolis (which 
Herodotos 7, 114 also calls Edonian) and Myrkinos, the ᾿Ηδωνῶν πόλις (4, 107; 
ΟΕ 5.) 6, 4; τὸ, 9): 6) Not 497/6 B.C. (Ed. Meyer Gd A III ὃ 174 A; Beloch 
Gr.G.* II 2 p. 58; 382) or 498/7 (E. Oberhummer R E XVI col. 1104). Thukydides 
counts 29 years from 465/4 to 437/6 B.C., and whether or no he got his dates from 
Hellanikos he cannot possibly have counted natural years and natural seasons in 
the first third of the fifth century. All assumptions of this kind are fantastic. It is 
quite another question whether the year 496/5 B.C., which Hellanikos calculated 
from data unknown to us, is correct. 7) Schol. Aischin. 2, 31; Diodor..12, 32, 3. 

1) We cannot infer from the mode of citing τινές, ὧν ἐστιν ᾿Ανδροτίων, that there 
were other, earlier, and authoritative representatives of this conception. It was 
probably preserved only in the discussions by Hermippos and the grammarians 
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(cf. n. 2). 2) ' A0n.. 6; 10, 1. Plutarch 15, 2 gives the date of Aristotle: τοῦτο γὰρ 
ἐποιήσατο πρῶτον πολίτευμα. The intermediary source is the biography of Solon 
by the Callimachean Hermippos. B. Keil (D. Solon. Verf. p. 173 ff.) is certainly 
correct in assuming that Hermippos used directly the account of A.; I think, 
however, that he failed to prove the assertion that he did not use as a source the 
'A07z., but that ‘die Ähnlichkeit zwischen Aristoteles und Hermippos auf gleich- 
artigem quellenmaterial beruht’. What Plutarch did not find in Hermippos is the 
citation of the νεώτεροι (ch. 15, 2) about a peculiarity of the Athenian language 
which called the whores ἑταῖραι and the taxes συντάξεις. I do not know the immediate 
source of Plutarch, but the σεισάχθεια is brought in in order to contradict A.s 
interpretation and probably as an argument against him. 3) But it does not 
seem to be quite certain that the text is in order. The absence of σταθμά, which A. 
surely did not overlook, may be a negligence on the part of Plutarch. The figure 
ἑβδομήκοντα τριῶν is a mistake of the copyist which Th. Reinach (Herm. 63, 1928, 
p. 238 ff.) corrected brilliantly (cf. n. 6). The expression τιμή ‘valuation’ is “most 
correct’ (Keil op. cit. p. 165), but we expect a word corresponding to ἐπαύξησιν. 
Sintenis’ τιμῆς, dependent on ἐπαύξησις, gives what the sense requires, but it 
would have to be τῆς τιμῆς. Plutarch had in his main report (ch. 15) given the pro- 
hibition of the δανείζειν ἐπὶ τοῖς σώμασιν, which was to safe-guard the people τίς τὸ μέλλον 
(i.e. against a repetition of the situation described in ‘A®r. 2); this point cannot 
have been lacking in A. It is regrettable that we do not know his opinion on the 
vola τὰ δημοτικώτατα (Αθπ. 9). But we must not find A. either here or 6, 2-3 (cf. 
Plutarch. Solon 15, 7-9) in the τινές and οἱ βουλόμενοι βλασφημεῖν. A slander against 
Solon does not agree with A.s conception of the seisachtheia nor with his general 
idea of Solon: he did not attack his person or his activity (as the radical oligarchs 
did), but claimed Solon for his ‘democracy’. It is conceivable, although it cannot be 
proved, that he rejected the oligarchic calumnies. 4) 'A0x. 6, 1 καὶ χρεῶν ἀπο- 
χοπὰς ἐποίησε καὶ τῶν ἰδίων καὶ τῶν δημοσίων, ἃς σεισάχθειαν καλοῦσιν, ὡς ἀποσεισάμενοι 
τὸ βάρος. Actually the word is used only of this peculiar Athenian and Solonian 
measure; Plutarch alone used it in a wider sense: the treatment of the debtors in 
the Asiatic towns is such ὥστε τὴν δουλείαν σεισάχθειαν εἶναι καὶ εἰρήνην (Lucull. 
20, 2); σεισαχθείαι τινὶ τόκων ἐκούφιζε τοὺς χρεωφειλέτας (Caes. 37, 2). Cf. n. 20 
and on 328 F 114. 5) ᾿Αθπ. το, I πρὸ δὲ τῆς νομοθεσίας ποιήσας τὴν τῶν χρεῶν 
ἀποκοπὴν καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα thy τε τῶν μέτρων καὶ σταθμῶν καὶ τὴν τοῦ νομίσματος αὔξησιν. 
Μετὰ ταῦτα has been referred almost universally, and certainly correctly, to the 
νομοθεσία which dominates the sentence, not to χρεῶν drroxorm. Cf. n. 20. 6) 
About the numismatic question see on Philochoros 328 F 200. 7) Itmay remain 
open to question whether Plutarch understood this, but his text can hardly be 
interpreted otherwise since Solon did not prescribe a maximum rate of interest 
(see Text p. 146, 1 ff). Τόκων μετριότης is not a cancelling of interest (σεισάχθεια 
τῶν τόκων) nor one of the similar measures which Lucullus prescribed in Asia 
for the relief of the debtors (cf. n. 4). A. had to be, and actually was, consistent on 
this point. 8) I should prefer to understand ἀγαπᾶν transitively in the sense of 
the usual θεραπεύειν (e.g. Thuk. r, 9, 2); the subject Σόλωνα can easily be supplied 
from the context. Euripides (Hik. 764; Hel. 937) says ἠγάπα νεκρούς and ἀπόντα 
δακρύοις ἀγαπᾶν, and the word does not seem to be a technical term confined to the 
cult of the dead. Nothing is altered as to the sense if one takes πένητας as being the 
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subject and ἀγαπᾶν in the frequent meaning to be content with (thus Keil op. cit. 
Pp. 45). 9) About modern explanations see on 328 F 200. 10) Wilamowitz 
Ar. u. Ath. Ip. 42 f. 11) Adcock CAH IV p. 39. 12) Busolt(-Swoboda) 
Staatsk. I p. 94 f. The recent idea (see Fluss R E II A, 1923, col. 1119, 51 ff.; Aly 
ibid. III A, 1927, col. 957, 59 ff., both to be used with due caution) that A. wished 
to refute calumnies raised in connexion with the seisachtheia makes him use a 
steam roller for cracking nuts. 13) Introd. n. 86. 14) See Text p. 98, 36 
ff.; cf. Busolt op. cit. p. 95; 194; 214; Kahrstedt Stud. I p. 133 n. 3 ‘es war für 
die republik der bourgeois mit ihrem eid gegen die χρεῶν ἀποκοπή höchst peinlich, 
dass der vater der demokratie mit einer solchen angefangen hatte'. I5) See on 
328 F 200. 16) F 6. 17) Keil op. cit. p. 45 ff. It is, I think, now universally 
acknowledged that Aristotle did this on some occasions, but that alters nothing in 
the fact that A. was his main Atthidographic source unless one places Aristotle on 
a level with Diodoros. Incidentally, I do not believe in Aristotle ‘not having 
understood what A. meant’ concerning the currency reform (as Wilamowitz op. 
cit. p. 43 f, has it, who is quick with thus reproaching Aristotle). See on this point 
too on 328 F 200. 18) See on 318 F 114. 19) Pace Sandys' Aristotle’s Con- 
stitution of Athens?, 1912, p. XXVIII f. See on 328 F 107; 114. 20) In regard 
to the χρεῶν ἀποκοπῇ it was obvious to think of the proclamation of the archon 
which still took place at the time of Aristotle (' A07. 56, 2), and thus this measure 
of Solon was assigned to the beginning of his archonship (cf. Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. 
II p. 62). I should not like to make use in this connexion of the sacrifice Σεισά- 
χθεια furnished by Plutarch. Solon 16, 5; the authority is unknown, and the sacrifice 
does not look like a ‘permanent institution'. As to the reform of currency Aristotle 
may simply have drawn an inference from the fact that the Laws did not mention 
anything about it. See on 328 F 114; 200. Neither here nor elsewehere are we 
helped by the hypothesis of N. G. L. Hammond (J H St 60, 1940). 21) A.s 
conception has been accepted by Boeckh (Staatshaushalt d. Athener? I p. 159), 
who found many followers and still finds them from time to time. As the latest I. 
G. Milne Hesperia 14, 1945, p. 230 ff. holds to his opinion, that 'the key to the 
famous seisachtheia is summarily and lucidly stated by Androtion, the sole an- 
cient chronicler who shows a grasp of economic principles: it consisted not in 
the cancelling of debts, but in lowering the rate of interest <see n. 77 ; and this 
was effected by paying the interest in the same number of drachmas, but in drach- 
mas of less weight’. He adds that ‘the words of Androtion have been curiously 
misunderstood'. 22) C fimi 4: 23) 'A0r. 12, 4 πάλιν δὲ καὶ περὶ τῆς ἀποκοπῆς 
τῶν χρεῶν καὶ τῶν δουλευόντων μὲν πρότερον, ἐλευθερωθέντων δὲ διὰ τὴν σεισάχθειαν 
«ἐγὼ δὲ τῶν μὲν οὕνεκα ξυνήγαγον δῆμον κτλ.»; cf. Plutarch Solon 15, 5-6. It is 
quite possible that Aristotle, exaggerating in the other direction, overrated the 


magnitude of the action taken for cancelling debts: see on 328 F 114. 24) Lysias 
10, 18. 25) See Text p. 88, 8 ff. 
1) Pallene does not occur in Aristotle elsewhere. 2) In the account of 35 


Peisistratos’ second return 1, 61-64. The opening and the end show that he con- 
sidered these events mainly under the aspect of the antagonism between Pei- 
sistratos and the Alcmeonids, but it is hardly credible that the whole contents 
of these chapters come from the ‘Alcmeonid source’. 3) As Keil op. cit. p. 
190 f. and others do. In view of the state of the scholion the double quotation 
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x«i ᾿Ανδροτίων καὶ ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐν ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτείαι does not allow of any 
inference as to the relation between the two authors; to quote ‘Androtion bei 
Aristot. fr. 393 Rose’ (Schachermeyer RE XIX 1, 1937, col. 164, 8 ff.) is 
doubly incorrect. 4) See Introd. n. 127. 5) Are the more accurate state- 
ments in ’Adr. 17, 4 about what Herodotos simply calls ᾿Αργεῖοι μισθωτοί from 
the same source ? 

I) See on F 5. 2) L. Cohn RE II col. 1001, 57 ff. 3) Vesp. 693; 723; 
cf. Av. 1541. 4) About the alleged replacing of them by the ἀποδέκται in the 
constitution of Kleisthenes see on F 5. 5) ἦν δ᾽ ἐπὶ τῶν ναυχραριῶν ἀρχὴ καθεστη- 
χυῖα ναύχραροι, τεταγμένη πρός τε τὰς εἰσφορὰς nal τὰς δαπάνας τὰς γιγνομένας - διὸ καὶ 
ἐν τοῖς γόμοις τοῖς Σόλωνος οἷς οὐκέτι χρῶνται πολλαχοῦ γέγραπται «τοὺς ναυκράρους εἰσ- 
πράττειν» xal «ἀναλίσκειν ἐκ τοῦ ναυκραρικοῦ ἀργυρίου». 6) Ar.u. Ath. Ip. 511. 

7) Kleidemos 323 F 8, however, does not belong to the same context but to that 
of ᾽Αθπ. 21, 5: the Cleisthenian constitution replaces the naukrariai by the demoi 
and the ναυχράροι by the δημάρχοι. Aristotle and Kleidemos describe the function 
of the naukraroi generally, they do not discuss their special importance for the 
financial administration. 8) The Solonian laws of which Aristotle states οἷς 
οὐκέτι χρῶνται are those which had not been accepted in the code of the restored 
democracy, or into the text of which the new code had introduced the new officials 
instead of the naukraroi and kolakretai. In my opinion such a citation proves co- 
gently (cf. ' A0r.. 47, 1) that Aristotle was in a position to compare the former with the 
later text of the laws either in the original or in the Ms. of Theophrastos' Νόμοι, and 
that he did compare them. 9) Ferguson Class. Stud. Capps, 1936, p. 157, who 
compares the caption ἐκ τῶν φυλοβασιλικῶν. This title had been accepted in the 
new code because the φυλοβασιλεῖς continued to exist whereas the ναύχραροι and 
the κωλακρέται had been abolished. Ferguson uses the law preserved by A. as an 
argument against the theory of Beloch and De Sanctis who find in the naucraries 
an institution of Peisistratos. This theory is quite certainly wrong, but the argument 
of Ferguson is cogent only if we may assume that there were no ‘interpolations’ 
(in the sense which the word bears in the textual criticism of the Digest) in the 
Axones. Krech De Crateri ψηφισμάτων Zuvayoyn, 1888, p. 51, who generally derives 
too much from Krateros, speaks in this instance too of a psephism. 1o) Cf. 
CI. Q. 38, 1944, p. 73; Atthis p. 30 ff. II) Schol. V Aristoph. Vesp. 695 (Lex. 
rhet. 1p. 275, 23 Bkr; Tim. Lex. p. 171 R; Suda s.v.) κωλακρέτης δὲ καλεῖται ὁ κατέχων 
τὰ χρήματα τῆς πόλεως, ὁ ταμίας τοῦ δικαστικοῦ μισθοῦ καὶ τῶν εἰς θεοὺς ἀναλωμάτων. 
νόμος δὲ ἦν τὰ ὑπολειπόμενα τῆς θυσίας τοὺς ἱερέας λαμβάνειν, ἅ εἰσιν οἷον δέρματα 
καὶ κωλαῖ. Δικ. ὀν. Ip. 190, 15 Bkr κωλακρέται " οἱ κρατοῦντες δικαστωκὴν ζημίαν. Pol- 
lux 8, 97 (if the text is in order; Pollux has abbreviated unreasonably, or made 
confusion otherwise) ταμίαι τῆς θεοῦ κληρωτοὶ μὲν ἐκ πεντακοσιομεδίμνων ἦσαν, τὰ δὲ 
χρήματα παρελάμβανον τῆς βουλῆς παρούσης (so far he follows Aristot. ᾿Αθπ. 17, 
where it is stated expressly κατὰ τὸν Σόλωνος νόμον ἔτι γὰρ ὁ νόμος κύριός ἐστιν, 
1.6. that they were to be taken from the first property class). ἐκαλοῦντο δὲ οὗτοι 
κωλακρέται. εἶχον δ᾽ ἐξουσίαν καὶ ζημίαν ἀφελεῖν, εἰ ἀδίκως ὑπὸ τῶν ἀρχόντων ἐπιβληθείη. 

I) See on 328 F 120. 2) About these books see J. Steinhausen Κωμωιδούμενοι, 
diss. Bonn τοῖο. 3) F 57. As he calls the poet τῶν δήμων ᾿Αχερδούσιος he may 
have occurred e.g. in a list of strategoi like Σοφοκλῆς ἐκ Κολωνοῦ ὁ ποιητής in F 38. 
Cf. on F 57. 4) See on F 42. 5) F Gr Hist II D p. 358; Wade-Gery A. J. 
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Phil. 59, 1938, p. 137 n. 7. 6) See Introduction to Istros (no. 334). ESSE 
Introd. n. 86. 8) I state this because of Keil D. Solon. Verf. p. 190 f. 

1) Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 283; cf. IG? I 293 in Meritt A. F. D., 1932, p. 47. 
2) 1 G* I 50; cf. Wade-Gery Cl. Phil. 26, 1931, p. 309; Meritt 1.0. p. 49 ff. 3) Cf. 
Text on P'S" p.27, 2r ff. 4) I, IIÓ, I. 5) The general problem whether 
the A/thides (or at least A.) regularly gave the full lists of officials (or at least the 
lists of the strategoi) has been discussed in Atthis p. 91 ff. 6) Transact. Am. 
Phil. Ass. 72, 1941, p. 226 ff. Wilamowitz De Rhesi Scholiis 1887/8 (= Kl. Schw. 
I p. 14), who added Glauketes and Kleitophon, ‘overlooked surprisingly' the 
Λαμπίδης Πειραιεύς. Against Lenz’ explanation I shall not adduce the δέκα στρατηγοί 
of the scholiast, for he answered this objection by his n. 9. 7) Beloch Ait. 
Politik, 1884, p. 274 ff.; Ed. Meyer Gd A III, 1901, ὃ 201 A; cf. Busolt-Swoboda 
Staatsk. II, 1924, p. 891 n. 3. As to the modus procedendi there is the attractive 
hypothesis of Wade-Gery Οἱ. Q. 25, 1931, p. 89; J H St 52, 1932, p. 219, viz. ‘the 
dropping of the man with the fewest votes’. Cf. what is said in Atthis p. 248 n. 53 
about the election of the ἐξηγηταὶ πυθόχρηστοι. 8) In the Samian War Perikles 
seems to have been with the fleet during most of the actual fighting, and there is 
no reason for assuming that Glaukon was at any time commander in chief in the 
place of Perikles when the latter remained in, or returned to, Athens. Nor is there 
any reason for assuming that as a rule, whenever the 'supreme commander’, was 
notin the field, his alleged deputy, the man from his tribe, necessarily acted as com- 
mander in chief. And yet such a rule would alone explain the election of a 'proxy'. 
But in 433/2 B.C., when according to our Mss. all ten strategoi were sent out, the 
acting commander in chief was not Glaukon but Archestratos whose tribe we do 
not know; but it cannot have been the Akamantis which was represented by Glau- 
kon. Lenz on the one hand 'does not see any reason why Pericles himself should not 
have participated in this expedition', and on the other hand does not think it 
‘likely that during that very critical time he wished to remain away from Athens 
during the whole expedition'. He therefore thinks it 'easy to understand that he did 
not wish to be commander in chief, particularly as his special proxy Glaukon was 
one of the strategoi’ (the italics are mine). These several suppositions, apart from the 
inherent impossibility of all or most of them, cancel each other. 9) Lenz 
obscures the issue when in his conclusion (p. 232) he speaks of 'the hypothesis that 
in the text of Thukydides two numbers were confused'. He knows quite well (/.c. 
p. 230) that there is another way out of the difficulty: Schwartz (Das Geschichts- 
werk des Thukydides p. 254), rightly refuting the argumentation of Classen-Steup 
Thukydides 15 p. 427, found a much more probable solution, regarding the figure 
δέκα as an interpolation of a character not at all rare in our Mss. of Thukydides. 
IO) I do not wish to quibble, but Lenz himself (p. 227 n. 2) believes—rightly in 
my opinion (cf. n. 3 on F 37)— that the words ὁ tour; after the name of Sophokles 
were added by A. himself. TOP V4 for ΤΥ ΠῚ 12) The last section of 
his paper may safely be disregarded, viz. the alleged ‘analogy’ between ‘the proce- 
dure followed by the Athenians in the Periclean era’ and the tradition about the 
battle of Marathon: ‘thus Callimachus, whose vote became decisive, had the röle 
of an eleventh στρατηγός, in a very crucial case’. Also his last words that now ‘we 
are better able to understand what Thucydides means when he speaks of ἀρχὴ ὑπὸ 
τοῦ πρώτου ἀνδρός᾽ are rather surprising. 13) The name (as far as I know) 
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is not attested for Athens. It is a regular name; but see n. 14. 14) What:is 
required is a deme of the Hippothontis (VIII) or the Aiantis (IX). Of the corrections 
which have been suggested Lenz’ ᾿Αφιδναῖος involves an even slighter change than 
᾿Αζηνιεύς. Unfortunately we do not know any TAxux&rng from the Aiantis, not- 
withstanding the frequency of the name and the names connected with it: the 
Γλαῦκος ἹῬῬαμνούσιος of 215 B.C. (P. A. 3009) does not help. But there is another 
way. When the scholiast, considering his text, found that ᾿Αθηναῖος could not 
possibly be correct he looked up the name TAavxéryg in a lexikon to the Orators, 
where he could expect to find it because of Demosth. 24 (see 324 T 8), orin Κωμωι- 
δούμενοι, where many strategoi occurred. The request for books in P. Ox. 2192 
shows that we may believe even an interpreter of the Roman Empire capable 
of such a proceeding. In these books of reference he found two good Athenian 
families in which the names TAauxerns, Γλαύκων, Τλαυκίων, Γλαυκίππος etc. are 
regularly used. One of these families belonged to the deme Πειραιεύς (P. A. 2971; 
3006/7; 3032), the other to Lamptrai (P. A. 2955; 2958/9). Πειραιεύς we read in 
the scholion. Is Axuriöng a corruption of Λαμπτρεύς ἢ 

1) Beloch Die Bevölkerung der griech.-röm. Welt, 1886, p. 153 ‘wenn Androtion 
das heer des Archidamas auf 100000 mann angibt, so sind hier entweder die nicht- 
kombattanten eingerechnet, oder, was wahrscheinlicher, es liegt nur eine vage 
schätzung vor’. The same Kio 6, 1906, p. 70 ‘die runde zahl Androtions kennzeichnet 
sich schon als solche als übertreibung'. 2) Bloch Athen. Stud. Ferguson, 1940, 
P- 346 ff. 3) See e.g. on 325 F 22 and cf. Introd. to Phanodemos. A) P2 RETO 
ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἑκάστοις ἑτοῖμα γίγνοιτο, κατὰ τὸν χρόνον τὸν εἰρημένον ξυνῆισαν τὰ δύο 
μέρη ἀπὸ πόλεως ἑκάστης ἐς τὸν ᾿Ισθμόν. 5) Diodor. 12, 42, 3 of δὲ Λακεδαιμόνιοι 
xplvavres καταλελύσθαι τὰς σπονδὰς ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, δύναμιν ἀξιόλογον ἤθροισαν ἔκ 
τε τῆς Λακεδαίμονος καὶ παρὰ τῶν ἄλλων Πελοποννησίων. 6) Perikl. 33, 5; An seni 
2 p. 784 E. 7) A. is also quoted by Plutarch in F 34 through an intermediary 
source. Citations are well known not to be frequent in the Vitae. 8). Beloch 
Gr. G. ? II 1, 1914, p. 304 f. counts the two thirds of the Peloponnesian contingents 
as amounting to ‘etwa 20000 hopliten', to which may be added ‘etwa 5000 bóotische 
hopliten' 9) Busolt Gr. G. III 2 p. 860 n. 6; cf. Beloch in n. τ. Io) See on 
Philochoros 328 F 119. II) Wasit only on this occasion ? 12) Blochi.c. p. 347; 
cf. p. 327 n. 1. The parallel with Arrian. An. I, 9, Io (where the question is about 
one town) is in my opinion misleading. Bloch evidently had in view the result of 
the whole war, for he compares Hell. Ox yrh. 12, 5, the author of which in his opinion 
.c. p. 327 n. 1; 347) had an obvious tendency to minimize the importance of the 
Spartan invasions in contrast with A., in whom Bloch finds 'an exaggeration of 
their importance'. I think that not only this interpretation of the fragment of A. 
is wrong, but the confrontation of him with the Anonymus as well: both Thukydides 
(to whom W. G. Hardy Cl. Phil. 21, 1926, p. 346 ff. referred) and the Hellenica 
are comparing the consequences of the Archidamian War with those of the Decelean. 
At the time of the former the losses suffered were naturally felt much more strongly 
(Thukyd. 2, 65, 2; F Gr Hist II C P. 16, 26 ff.). This is a common psychological 
phenomenon which we can observe after each war, even after each bombardment 
of a town, when other and graver bombardments follow, and when (as was certainly 
the case after 421 B.C.) the former devastations had, at least partly, been repaired. 
We ourselves are not in a position to estimate the real losses, but. I think, after 
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making the psychological deduction, we may trust Thukydides and the Anonymus 
that the Decelean War entailed worse devastations and other material losses. 
But, as stated above, all this does not concern A. from whom we have no statement 
that could be compared with those of Thukydides and the Anonymus. 13) RE 
XVI col. 302. 

I) 5, I-II. 2) The archon Alkaios is given in Schol. Aischin. 2, 31; Diodor. 
12, 73; Athen. 5, 55 p. 215 D. The first passage at least certainly comes from an 
Atthis. 3) This date is taken from the report of the expedition of Ramphias, 
which came to a standstill at Herakleia Trachinia: Thuk. 5, 12, I καὶ ὑπὸ τοὺς αὐτοὺς 
χρόνους τοῦ θέρους τελευτῶντος Ῥαμφίας κτλ. For the departure of Kleon Thuky- 
dides fails us; the reason may be the corruption or the gap in 5, I, 1 τοῦ δ᾽ ἐπιγιγνο- 
μένου θέρους αἱ μὲν ἐνιαύσιοι σπονδαὶ διελέλυνται {μέχρι Πυθίων, καὶ ἐν τῆι ἐκεχειρίαι 
᾿Αθηναῖοι Δηλίους ἀνέστησαν κτλ. 5, 2, 1 dates the departure μετὰ τὴν ἐκεχειρίαν, and 
the armistice expired in April 422 B.C. (year of Ameinias) ; but modern writers date 
the departure after the Pythia mentioned 5, ı, ı (Bukatios/Metageitnion) in 
September of the year of Alkaios: Beloch Gr.G. II 2 p. 236f.; Adcock C A H V 
p. 247 f. We do not know whether Kleon belonged to the board of strategoi in 423/2 
B.C. too. 4) Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 48 (cf. 270; 283; Nub. 552) = F GvHist 241 
F 39; probably from Ilept τῆς ἀρχαίας κωμωιδίας, not from the Xpovoypaptar. 5) 
They discussed certain passages of the Clouds and the Peace in relation to the 
question whether they were directed at Kleon living or Kleon dead. In doing so 
they probably did not take into account the historically established date of Kleon's 
death, but they did work with the fact of the revision of the Clouds. Eratosthenes 
certainly consulted at least one Aithis (if οὗτος is correct it was that of A.) and he 
discussed the question fully. 6) According to the calendar of Meritt A. F. D., 
1932, p. 176, the civil year of Alkaios runs from June 26, 422 to July 13, 421; the 
conciliar year from July 5, 422 to July 4, 421. 7) See Atthis p. 95 f. 8) Cf. 
Introd. n. 86. 

1) F Gr Hist 115 F 95-96; cf. Schol. Aristoph. Pax 681 Χρέμητος υἱός, ἀδελφὸς δὲ 
Χάρωνος. I think Theopompos took the name from Comedy; cf. Bloch /.c. p. 354 f. 
2) .Citon B 37. 3) Shear Hesperia 8, 1939, p. 246. 4) See F 6. 5) Momi- 
gliano ‘La Composizione della Storia di Tucidide’ Mem. R. Acc. delle Scienze di 
Torino Ser. II vol. 67, 1930, p. 41 ff. has a wrong approach; his punctuation μοχθηρὸν 
ἄνθρωπον ὠστρακισμένον, οὐ Suk — ἀποκτείνουσι need not be considered. We need not 
enter here upon the much discussed question as to why Thukydides did not treat 
this ostracism suo loco in the fifth book. In my opinion the question is irrelevant; 
in any case, it is not a basis for inferences about the development of the historian 
Thukydides. 6) See on 328 F 30. 

1) Thukydides reported the institution of them 8, 1, 3 suo loco. The task which he 
assigns to them—oltwec περὶ τῶν παρόντων ὡς ἂν καιρὸς ἧι mpoBovdAcvcovow—is 
entirely different from that of the συγγραφεῖς in both Thukydides (8, 67, ı) and 
Aristotle ('A0r. 29, 2-3). It is of no consequence that he does not use the term 
πρόβουλοι: the term συγγραφεῖς for the new committee is conversely lacking in Aris- 
totle. But both writers use the corresponding verbs; it is the excerptors only 
(Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 421) or the abbreviators who made confusion. 2) Of 
course, we cannot state with certainty how the error came about. But the suggestion 
of a corruption of figures (F. K. Hermann, and as the latest Classen-Steup Thuky- 
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dides VIII?, 1922, p. 159) is not credible, if it was A. who corrected Thukydides; 
and compromises made by reading into the text what it does not contain (Co- 
stanzi; Judeich; against these Busolt Staatskunde I p. 70 n. 2) are wrong on principle. 
It is really not worth while to make these attempts for a detail. Thukydides did 
not know the records, and as he saw through the whole farce he may not have been 
interested in details which were without real importance. He may have misunder- 


. stood his authority, or if the authority did not give him the number he may have 
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assumed the normal number of such commissions in Athens. 3) See Wilcken 
‘Zur oligarchischen Revolution in Athen vom j. 411 v. Chr.’ Sb. Berlin 1935 p. 34 ff.; 
Taeger Gnomon 13, 1937, p. 347 ff. The earlier literature is collected in Busolt of. 
cit. p. 69 ff.; 630 d; 1537. The main point is obvious: Thukydides described the 
events as what they in fact were or became, 7.e. an oligarchic revolution prepared 
by terror (8, 65-66) and carried through with terror (67, 2) by Peisandros and his 
adherents; the source of Aristotle wished to defend Theramenes and by records, 
valuable in themselves (V. Ehrenberg Herm. 57, 1922, p. 613 ff.; W. S. Ferguson 
Cl. Phil. 21, 1926, p. 72 ff.; C A H V, 1927, p. 321 ff.), tried to prove the complete 
legality at least of his proceedings, which aimed at a moderately conservative 
constitution, an aim that appeared justified because of the bankruptcy of the war 
policy of the radical democracy, and which met with increasing approval in the 
circles of fourth century bourgeoisie. 4) Wilcken /.c. p. 37. 5) I wish to 
state again that neither the existence of a party pamphlet nor a direct use of it 
by Aristotle is wholly impossible. But in my opinion probability strongly favours 
the suggestion that he found in the Aithis of A. documents from a time which 
immediately concerned the political programme of this writer. 

1) Jahrb. klass. Phil. 103, 1871 = Kl. Schr. I p. 204 ff. Usener was fully justified 
in rejecting V. Rose's alteration of Eöxtnuov to ἣ Δήμων (Herm. 5, 1871, p. 359) 
with all the wild conclusions drawn by its author, that ‘die gewöhnlich dem An- 
drotion beigelegte Atthis von einigen für ein werk des Demon gehalten wurde'; 
that ‘die bruchstücke beider zu verschmelzen sind’; that there existed ‘natürlich 
(sic) keine besondere schrift des Demon Περὶ παροιμιῶν᾽; that ‘der verfasser der 
Aithts Demon einerlei ist mit dem Kyrenaeer des Diogenes Laertius <I 40> und 
Plinius «N. H. 7, 17>’—all this in order to retain Κυρηναῖος which Usener with 
the slightest alteration imaginable corrected to the name of the deme of archon 
Euktemon. I am mentioning this merely because the new fragment is so widely 
unknown that even Poralla (Prosopographie d. Lakedaimonier, 1913) did not notice it. 
See also Introd. n. 121. 2) Cf. Text p. 86, 28 ff. 3) Cf. Atthis p. 97 f. 
4) The example μνᾶς λυτροῦσθαι for πολιτικὸν δίκαιον νομικόν in Eth. Nic. 5, 10 
P. 1134 b 20 ff., for which the interpreter cites A., certainly comes from the Atthis. 
Thukyd. 4, 69, 3, in the special case of a capitulation from which just the Lacedae- 
monians were excluded, gives a general ῥητὸν ἀργύριον. See also for Ethics n. 2 on 
F 29: the use of A.s Atthis is important for its time. 5) It seems to me that 
the article on Megillos by Ehrenberg (RE XV, 1931, col. 320; Cie XIX 2 1038, 
col. 2433) does not take sufficiently into account the careful considerations of Usener. 
Niese R E V, 1905, col. 2553 s.v. Endios is among those who do not know F 44- 
Spartan (and generally non-Athenian) names are subject to frequent corruptions 
even in good texts. 6) Thukyd.4, 319/25; $19 12993 7) Thuk. 8, 6, 3. 
8) Poralla of. cit. p. 83. 9) Thuk. 5, 44, 3. 10) Thuk. 8, 61, 2. II) Xenoph. 
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Hell. 3, 4, 6. Dindorf restored the name from μεγιάλω, μεγαλίω of the Mss. 
12) 13, 52, 2 a. 4109. 13) I give the year according to Philochoros 328 F 139. 
14) Each man was exchanged for a man from the other side; for the surplus they 
paid one mine for each prisoner. The Latin translator read παραγιγνομένων OT, 
which is more probable, he failed to understand the agreement, 15) Thus 
Usener and Busolt Gr. G. III 2 p. 1565. Ehrenberg 7.c. thinks ‘ein spartanisches 
friedensangebot gleichzeitig oder doch unmittelbar vor der nauarchie des Lysan- 
dros nicht glaubhaft’. The argument is hardly convincing; one might argue exactly 
the reverse. But as we do not know the exact time of the Spartan embassy we can- 
not make a certain decision. 16) Aristotle ’Adr. 34, 1; see Beloch Gr. G.? II 1 
P. 423; Ferguson C A H V p. 358. 

I) In spite of Keil Anon. Argent., 1902, P. 69 n. 1; (I G? I 299, 40). See on F 69 
and on F Gr Hist ro. 2) Ait. Politik, 1884, p. 86 f.; cf. Kirchner P. A. 600 p. 48; 
Ferguson C A H V p. 353 f. I take it that the battle of Notion was fought in March 
406 (Beloch Gr. G.? II 2 p. 241 ff.; Ferguson Lc. p. 484), not in March 407 B.C. 
(Busolt Gr. G. III 2 p. 1573; E. MeyerG d A IV $ 722; A. Raubitschek R E XIX 2, 
1938, col. 1786, 21 ff.). aymHell a 4,13 ff: 4) Diod. 13, 68 f. 5) Xenoph. 
l.c.; Diodor. /.c.; Plutarch. Alkib. 32 ff.; Athen. 12, 49 p. 535 CD. 

I) The evidence for him is collected by Kirchner P. A. 14803 and A. Raubitschek 
R E XIX 2, 1938, col. 1786. About the year of his strategia see F 45 n. 2. 2) 
Secl. Dindorf. 3) H. van Gelder Gesch. d. alten Rhodier, 1900, p. 75 ff.; Beloch 
Gr.G.? III 1 p. 43. The latest Olympic victory of Dorieus fell in the year 424 B.C.— 
it probably was his last athletic victory altogether (Dittenberger-Purgold Inschr. 
v. Olympia no. 153)—and he had himself proclaimed as Thurian. This fact is estab- 
lished by the inscriptions of the victors; Swoboda ( E V col. 1560) and others ought 
not to have doubted it. According to Xenophon Dorieus was πάλαι φυγάς in 407/6 
B.C., and in 412/1 B.C. he commanded Thurian ships (Thukyd. 8, 35, 1; 84). This 
latter fact proves that he was not condemned because of the secession of Rhodes in 
411 B.C. The opposition in Rhodes began earlier, and the relations of Thurioi to 
Athens were not friendly as early as before 431 B.C. (see R E Suppl. II col. 244). 
In 414/3 B.C., it is true, the Athenian party was at the head of affairs (Thuk. 6, 
104; 7, 35; 57), and Dorieus probably had to flee, but for a short time only: in 412/1 
B.C. the tide had turned (Vit. X Or. 835 DE), and the Thurian squadron, in which 
Dorieus perhaps commanded his own two ships (see n. 13), joined the Spartan fleet. 
It is quite possible that Dorieus had an active share in the overthrow of the pro- 
Athenian party in Thurioi, and that he played an active part in Rhodes as well. 
4) Seen: 6. 5) This is shown by the words el δὲ τὸν ὄντα εἶπεν ᾿Ανδροτίων λόγον. 
Hitzig’s correction «μὴ» ὄντα is at the least unnecessary, and probably it is wrong. 
The box on the ear which Bloch (Athen. Stud. Ferguson p. 351) deals to Pausanias 
because of his ‘stupid observations’ is as little justified as many others which the 
poor man has to suffer from modern scholars. 6) Executions and trials for 
high treason were the order of the day during the years in which Sparta fought 
against Persia in Asia Minor: see F 18 and the trial in which Ktesias was involved 
in 398/7 B.C. (?; see RE XI col. 2034, 63 ff.). But the condemnation of Dorieus is 
hard to understand in view of the report in Hell. Ox. 10 about the democratic 
revolution in Rhodes in 395 B.C., for this revolution was aimed at ‘the Diagoreans', 
while Dorieus himself is not mentioned. It is possible that he was dead at that 
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time (I think, however, that Beloch’s dates Gr. 6.5 III 2, p. 451 are wrong; see 
F Gr Hist II C p. 10 £.); but we must consider whether his non-participation can be 
explained by the account of A. Unfortunately we do not know where Dorieus lived 
between 407/6 and 395/4 B.C., or whether he changed his views about Athens, 
and perhaps even more about Sparta after the victory. Also Pausanias does not tell 
us what business he then had περὶ τὰ ἐντὸς IleXorownoov. We cannot therefore 
decide (even less than in the case of Ktesias, who really seems to have played a 
double game) whether the denunciation was justified, or the condemnation an error 
of justice on the part of the Spartans who, having become suspicious, gave a wrong 
interpretation to the absence of Dorieus at a critical time. In my opinion the mas- 
sacre of his adherents in Rhodes contradicts the notion that the old man worked 
for Persia or for Athens. One must also consider the possibility that the whole 
story of his execution is an invention of an anti-Spartan publicist; but the idea 
cannot be proved. 7) When Bloch 1.6. thinks it ‘evident that the first part 
cannot be separated from the second’ he neither examined the question of the sour- 
ces nor really interpreted the text, and he evidently did not judge correctly 
the relation between A. and Xenophon. I do not feel myself able to follow 
Momigliano’s argumentation (Atti R. Acc. delle Sc. di Torino 66, 1931, p. 42 ff.) 
about the relation between A., Xenophon, and Pausanias, even apart from his 
claim that they furnish the ‘ragione precisa’ for the identification of the Hellenica 
of Oxyrhynchos with the Atthis of A. (on this point see Introd. n. 121). 8) Inmy 
opinion the idea of De Sanctis and Momigliano that ‘Pausania ha gli attidografi 
alla mano’ is wrong in principle. He did not even use Xenophon here, and alto- 
gether used few early sources. Of historians he actually used only Herodotos and 
Thukydides (both more because of the style than because of the subject-matter), 
of Atthidographers at the utmost Philochoros. He owes his few citations to inter- 
mediary sources some of which come from good Hellenistic times. The story 
cited on F 8, which does quote A., has passed through many hands before it got 
to him (see Text p. 127, 2 ff.). 9) We still find a considerable number of such 
remarks in Africanus’ list of the Olympionikai. Cf. Atthis p. 281 n. 51. IO) 334 
F 40-42. II) Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 389 f. Cf. Atthis p. 130. 12) See 
at present F Gr Hist III ap. 114, 37 ff. 13) It might be a correction from a 
better knowledge of the facts when Pausanias speaks of the νῆες οἰκεῖαι of Dorieus, 
with which he fought against Athens (412/1 or 407/6 B.C.? cf. n. 3). But the in- 
formation that he had to leave Rhodes διωχθεὶς ὑπὸ τῶν ἀντιστασιωτῶν is, if not 
wrong, less correct than the statement of Xenophon φυγὰς ἐκ Ῥόδου ὑπὸ ᾿Αθηναίων. 
It is, of course, possible that Pausanias excerpted inaccurately, or that the report 
(like that cited on F 8) passed through many hands. 14) The 'patriot' in this 
case (if we admit the expression for a report of facts) is Xenophon. What A. 
'adds', or rather reports (we are not sure because it seems to be a fact as well), 
may have an anti-Spartan bias. 15) See Texte potor 7 ἢ: 16) N. 86. 

I) Diodor. 14, 83. 2) Beloch Gr. G.? III 2 p. 217, who in my opinion judges 
correctly the monument of the Athenian horsemen and that of Dexileos who fell 
én’ Εὐβολίδο ἐγ Κορίνθωι (Syll? 130/1). The list of the losses of the Akamantis 
IG? II 1673 is not decisive, because the ‘year of the dead’ is not identical with the 
archon's year; see J H St 64, 1946, p. 37 n. 1. 3) Beloch of. cit. p. 211f.; 
cf. on Philochoros 328 F 144-146. 
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1) 14, ΟἹ, 2. 2) Xenoph. Hell. 4, 5, 13 ff. 

1) F 53 Diehl. Books on Alkman were written by Philochoros (328 T 1) and Sosi- 
bios (595), who is repeatedly cited in Athenaios, and whom Boelte considers the 
source of the explanations here too. Alexander Polyhistor (273 F 95-96) wrote a 
special book Περὶ τῶν παρ᾽ ᾿Αλκμᾶνι τοπικῶς εἰρημένων. For further works on Alkman 
see W. Schmid Gesch. d. gr. Lit. I p. 466 f. 2) REXVII2, 1937, col. 2281 no. 2. 
3) ταῦτα πάντα πλησίον Kaibel (improbable palaeographically); ταῦτα τὰ Ὑ Wila- 
mowitz (Herm. 40, 1905, p. 127 f.), who inserts βοινωντίδαν into the line of Alkman. 
4) Kirchner P. A. 15086; RE III, 1899, col. 2018, 3 ff. The invasion is attested 
by Polyainos alone (Strat. 3, 11, 6; 15) where Heringa and Cobet changed a corrupt 
Ἑλλάδα into Σελλασίαν, while others suggested Ἕλος or Πελλάναν. 5) L.c. and 
ΚΑ TA, 1927, col. 1322, 51 ff. 6) From this list perhaps the following 
articles of Stephanos derive: s.v. Αἴθαια, ᾿Αμύκλαι, ᾿Ανθάνα, Αὐλών, ᾿Αφροδισιάς, 
Δυρράχιον, ᾿Επίδαυρος Λιμηρά, Kpoxéat, Τῆνος.. 7) See Text p. 105, ro ff. 

1) Hell. 5, 2, 31 τῶν δὲ μὴ εἰδότων, ἐναντίων δὲ ὄντων τοῖς περὶ Λεοντιάδην, of μὲν 
ἔφευγον εὐθὺς ἔξω τῆς πόλεως, δείσαντες μὴ ἀποθάνοιεν, οἱ δὲ καὶ οἴκαδε πρῶτον ἀπ- 
εχώρησαν " ἐπεὶ δὲ εἰργμένον τὸν ᾿Ισμηνίαν ἤισθοντο [οἱ] ἐν τῆι Καδμείαι, τότε δὴ ἀπ- 
εχώρησαν εἰς τὰς ᾿Αθήνας οἱ ταὐτὰ γιγνώσκοντες ᾿Ανδροκλείδαι τε καὶ ᾿Ισμηνίαι μάλιστα 
τριαχόσιοι. 2) Diod. 15, 20, 2 ἀγανακτούντων δὲ τῶν Θηβαίων καὶ μεθ᾽ ὅπλων συνδρα- 
μόντων, συνάψας μάχην αὐτοῖς καὶ νυκῆσας τριακοσίους μὲν τοὺς ἐπιφανεστάτους τῶν 
Θηβαίων ἐφυγάδευσε, τοὺς δὲ λοιποὺς καταπληξάμενος καὶ φρουρὰν ἰσχυρὰν ἐγκατα- 
στησάμενος ἐπὶ τὰς ἰδίας πράξεις ἀπηλλάγη. 3) Xenophon excludes a battle, 
and evidently tries to soften down the conduct of the Spartans. As to Ephoros 
we may suppose that he used Kallisthenes (70 T 17) and perhaps the Boeotian 
historian(s) upon whom Kallisthenes had drawn. Plutarch (n. 4) does not give us 
the means of deciding between these two accounts. A. Schaefer Die Berichte Xeno- 
phons, Plutarchs und Diodors über die Besetzung Thebens, diss. München 1930, is 
not available to me. 4) Pelop. 5, 3 πεισθέντος δὲ ἐκείνου (scil. tod Φοιβίδα) καὶ 
μὴ προσδοκῶσι τοῖς Θηβαίοις ἐπιθεμένου Θεσμοφορίων ὄντων, καὶ τῆς ἄκρας κυριεύσαν- 
τος, ᾿Ισμηνίας μὲν. συναρπασθεὶς καὶ κομισθεὶς εἰς Λαχεδαίμονα μετ᾽ οὐ πολὺν χρόνον 
ἀνηιρέθη, Πελοπίδας δὲ καὶ Φερένικος καὶ ᾿Ανδροχκλείδας μετὰ συχνῶν ἄλλων φεύγοντες 
ἐξεκηρύχθησαν. (4) ᾿Επαμεινώνδας δὲ κατὰ χώραν ἔμεινε κτλ. His source probably was 
Kallisthenes. About the sources of the Vita of Pelopidas see Westlake C/. Q. 33, 
1939, p. 11 ff.; about the use made of the Boeotian historians by Kallisthenes see 
RE X, 1918, col. 1697. 5) The corruption is not quite rare; see e.g. Thuk. 
3, 107, 3 compared with Polyaen. Strat. 3, 1, 2. 6) See on F 45. 7) About 
the conditions in Thebes after the King’s Peace and the formal denunciation of the 
alliance of 395/4 B.C. (I G? II 14) see Schweigert Hesperia 8, 1939, p. 1 ff. 

I) I omitted in the text the first part of the scholion because it does not come 
from the lexicographical source, but I should not contest the opinion that it 
preserved ideas from Demophilos' Πρὸ τοῦ ψηφίσματος λόγος (on the expression see 
Aristot. ' A0r. 29, 1). Unless the speech was published as a pamphlet, the definition 
may derive from A.: διαψήφισις δέ ἐστιν, ὁπήνικα στάσεως δημοτικῆς γενομένης συν- 
ἔρχονται ἅπαντες οἱ ἐκ τῶν δήμων καὶ σκοποῦσι τίς τε ἔστι πολίτης xal τίς ξένος. τοῦ- 
cov διώκουσιν ὡς ἐξ αὐτοῦ γενομένης τῆς στάσεως - ἔλεγον γὰρ (subject οἱ πρόγονοι) 
ἐκ πολίτου μὴ γίνεσθαί τι τοιοῦτον. 2) The testimony evidently reproduces an 
actual decree or part of a law which regulated the proceedings to be followed in a 
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general revision of the citizens’ list. From the same source come Arg. Isaios or. 12 and 
already Dionys. Hal. De Isaeo 16. The lexica mostly explain the term ἀποψηφί- 
σασθαι; Lex. rhet. p. 201, 17 fi.; 216, 17 ff. Bkr; Synag. Lex. p. 439, 32 ft. Bkr; 
Suda s.v. (A 3656/8) ; Atx.év.. p. 186, 7 ff. Bkr. (Suda s.v. διαψήφισις καὶ ἀποψήφισις) ; 
Lex. Cantabr. p. 336, το N s.v. διαφήφισις. It would be useless to quote them. here 
in full. Pollux 8, 19; 54; 64; 149 helps even less. 3) The date is also known to 
Dion. Hal. De Din. 11 who uses it for dating speeches about an ἀποψηφισθείς, 
It does not matter here whether his inferences are correct. 4) See Text p. 161, 
38 ff. 5) Hesych. s.v.; Lex. vhet. p. 236, 22 Bkr (Suda s.v.); cf. Pollux 8, 19; 
64; Koch RE V, 1903, col. 342; Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. II, 1924, p. 1001 f. 

6) Aristot. 'A0x. 42, 1 διαψηφίζονται περὶ αὐτῶν ὀμόσαντες of δημόται. Cf. Lex. 
rhet. p. 259, 21. 7) For examples see A. Diller (n. 34) p. 197 ff. 8) Of course, 
the reception of a child by the φράτερες always is a point in favour of an ἔφηβος 
whose claim to citizenship is attacked. 8a) About the time see n. 33. 9) 
Harpokr. s.v. Horauös- .... δῆμος τῆς Λεοντίδος... ἐκωμωιδοῦντο δὲ ὡς 
ῥαιδίως δεχόμενοι τοὺς παρεγγράπτους, ὡς ἄλλοι τε δηλοῦσι καὶ Μένανδρος ἐν Διδύ- 
μαις (III 35, 122 K). For isolated cases see e.g. Demosth. 44, 37; Deinarchos in 
Harpokr. s.v. ᾿Αγασικλῆς. IO) See e.g. on F 42. II) Demosth. 57, 26 ἀλλὰ μὴν 
καὶ διαψηφίσεις ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἐγένοντο τοῖς δημόταις ὀμόσασι καθ᾽ ἱερῶν, ὅτ᾽ ἀπώλετ᾽ 
αὐτοῖς τὸ ληξιαρχικὸν γραμματεῖον δημαρχοῦντος ᾿Αντιφίλου τοῦ πατρὸς τοῦ Εὐβουλίδου ; 
cf, $ 6ο. 12) Neither Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I p. 31 f. nor Busolt-Swoboda 
op. cit. II p. 948 f. did this. A. Diller (p. 203 ff.), whose views I share on this point, 
may have dispatched too quickly some complicated questions of detail. Ts See 
on Philochoros 328 F 35. 14) Solon’s law about enfranchisement (Plutarch. 
Solon 24, 4) does not help us here. It is not much more than the regulation (partly 
restrictive) of the practice of the aristocratic state. The only citizens in the latter 
were ‘the gené’ who at all times adopted individual foreigners (ὑκέται) after the 
obligatory religious purification. These ἱκέται, who hardly were called δημοποίητοι, 
probably entered (as in the cases known from epic poetry) the retinue of the man 
who had purified them. More important in those times was not the adoption of 
single persons but the immigration of whole clans, of which the Σαλαμίνιοι are the 
latest example: these, unless they were already a ‘genos’, constituted themselves- 
as such in Athens (see on Philochoros 328 F 14-16). Solon’s clause about the πανέ- 
στιοι ᾿Αθήναζε μετοικιζόμενοι ἐπὶ τέχνηι might be regarded as a transference into the 
middle-class sphere of these immigrations of whole clans or families. The δημοποίητος 
of Solon had to be adopted by, or assigned to, a phratry: the only point about 
which we are quite certain is that before Kleisthenes those who did not belong to 
a phratry were not citizens. Therefore if lists were kept (which we expect as we 
expect catalogues of men bound to serve in the army etc.; cf. Atthis p. 206 f.) 
the phratries were the only possible body for keeping them, not by any means the 
naucraries, the alleged predecessors of the demes. This practice cannot have 
changed under the Peisistratids. But we may assume that the number of enfran- 
chisements increased, perhaps considerably, and we do not know whether the 
Solonian restrictions were strictly observed. When Kleisthenes distributed the whole 
population among the demes he probably simply acknowledged this consequence 
of the economic rise of Athens (cf. Text p. 160, 4 ff), whether he did so from 
conviction or because he could not undo the development, although the former 
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alternative has by far the greater probability. 15) The deletion of μετοίκους by 
Immisch’s Heidelbergenses is necessary, whether we regard it as a gloss on ξένοι 
or as an irresponsible addition. ξένοι is the only term suitable for the tendency of 
Aristotle’s source, assumed in the Text p. 159, 30 ff. 16) Both Wilamowitz 
and E. M. Walker correctly felt that the two passages (which they treat as giving 
historical facts) belong together. The former (Ar. u. Ath. Ip. 31 n. 3; cf. Kaibel 
Stilu. Text, 1893, p. 172 ff.) tried to insert the contents of the passage in Politics 
‘in die zerrissene periode ' A07. 21, 1’; the latter (C A H IV, 1926, p. 139; cf. Wade- 
Gery CI. Q. 27, 1933, p. 25 f.) thinks it ‘not surprising’ that Kleisthenes ‘made a 
direct bid for the support’ of the ‘large number of those who had been deprived 
of the franchise' by a 'revision of the lists of the citizens' immediately after the 
overthrow of Hippias. We do not gain much by wholly rejecting the information 
of ' A0r. (Beloch Gr. G.? I 1 p. 396 n. 2), or by regarding 'Aristotle's use of the word 
διαψηφισμός as an anachronism’ (Gomme Essays p. 84 f.), or by giving another 
interpretation to the passage in Politics (Busolt Gv. G.? II p. 409, who replaces 
the ξένοι and δοῦλοι of Politics by ‘die ehemaligen Hektemoroi und gewerb- 
lichen lohnarbeiter, die bis dahin ausserhalb der bürgerlichen verbände standen"), 
or by merely limiting the number and 'the enormous importance ascribed to these 
enfranchisements by some modern scholars' (Wade-Gery /.c.). How widely opinions 
differ in regard to the facts is shown by the contrast between Wade-Gery and A. 
Diller. The former assumes that Aristotle had 'documentary authority' for 'the 
fact of a διαψηφισμός᾽ (in which there is an almost universal belief), the latter 
(Lc. p. 203 1.) asserts that the διαψηφισμός ‘is not from the A//his'—an assertion 
for which he gives the insufficient reason 'that this piece of information is absent 
from the corresponding passage in Plut. Solon. 29'. I do not see clearly whether 
Diller means to question the historicity of both events by the words 'but it is diffi- 
cult to accept either of these statements as pure coin in view of other uncertainties 
in Aristotle’s account of the period’. The opinion of Busolt (op. cit. p. 20, end of 
n. 2) that ‘Aristoteles bei der abfassung der ' A0r.. von den νεοπολῖται des Kleisthenes, 
die er früher für eingebürgerte fremde hielt, eine andere auffassung gewonnen hatte’ 
is only half correct. Also we had better not simply speak of an 'open contradiction' 
(Diller and Beloch before him) between the statement in Politics and that in the 
'A0z. For the 'A0m. does not state anything about the origin of the νεοπολῖται, 
and the vague datings of both passages μετὰ τὴν τῶν τυράννων κατάλυσιν (ἐχβολήν) 
anyhow leaves open the possibility that one refers to 510 B.C. and the other to 508. 

17) 13, 5; 21, 4. Wade-Gery has explained the νεοπολῖται of the 'A0m.: they are 
the remains of Aristotle’s ‘old notion', or as we had perhaps better say, of the source 
which he had used in Politics. 18) Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I p. 31. “The burden 
of the proof is on those who say it’ (Wade-Gery /.c. p. 26) is in my opinion a suffi- 
cient refutation. As Aristotle has the expulsion of the ἐναγεῖς at another (the proper) 
place Wilamowitz (as he repeatedly does) blames him: 'er hat sich offenbar die 
sache garnicht klar gemacht'. 19) That is what the text has (cf. n. 15), not 
*metoeken und freigelassene', as Wilamowitz paraphrases because the terms of 
Aristotle give him an uneasy feeling as they to do Busolt, who therefore arbitrarily 
understands them as being Athenians formerly 'infra classem" (cf. n. 16). 20) 
See on F 6; 34. 21) See on Philochoros 328 F 119. 22) See Text p. 161,3 ff. 

23) It may remain an open question whether he believed in the slander. But he 
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found it convenient for the treatment of the difficult problem of what a πολίτης is. 
About the after-effect of the story in the succinct account, which he gave in the 
᾽Αθπ. of the reforms of Kleisthenes, see n. 17. 24) It was contradicted by A. 
Philippi Beitr. z. e. Gesch. d. att. Bürgerrechts 1870 and by Diller 1.6. p. 204. 25) 
Aristot. ' Ar. 26, 3. Cf. on Krateros 342 F 4. 26) Karystios ἐν ioropıxoig ὑπομνή- 
μασιν in Athen. 13, 38 p. 577 B.C. He calls it a νόμος, but he does not mention that 
it was a renewal of an earlier law. 27) Eumelos the Peripatetic ἐν τῶι τρίτωι 
Περὶ τῆς ἀρχαίας κωμωιδίας (Schol. Aischin. 1, 39) who says ψήφισμα θέσθαι. There 
seems to me no doubt that it was an additional motion: A. Schaefer Demosthenes I 
p. 124 (following him Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. II p. 941 and H. Schaefer RE 
XVII ı col. 504 no. 2) were near to the truth. We do not know Nikomenes, but 
I see nothing to justify the supposition of Latte (R E XVII 1, 1936, col. 1072, 56 ff.) 
that ‘der auch sonst unzuverlässige Pergamener’ inserted ‘den bekannteren namen’. 
Aristophon renewed another 'Solonian' law which was ‘hostile to aliens’: ὅτι οὐκ 
ἔξεστι ξένωι ἐν thr ἀγορᾶι ἐργάζεσθαι (Demosth. 57, 32). 28) Av. u. Ath. I p. 31 
yo 4. 29) See Diller p. 194 n. 2; Gomme p. 70. 30) Perhaps we may count 
among them the case of Euphiletos, Isaios or. 12, though Dion. Hal. De Isaeo 16 
dates this speech later than 346/5 B.C. See Diller p. 201 f.; Gomme p. 59 ff. We can- 
not examine this question here. There is no serious doubt of there having been 
scrutinies in some demes, phratries, and clans, nor about the fact that there were 
trials about disputed citizenship before 346/5 B.C. 31) PAISchinwai 77556080 bas 
2241827 32) L.c. (n. 33) p..205. 33) Demosthenes calls it a psephism (57, 7), 
the source of Dionysios and the hypothesis (that is one witness, and presumably 
not an early one) a νόμος. Our sources do not always keep these two notions 
distinctly separate; if both witnesses refer to the same legislative act we must, 
of.course, put confidence in Demosthenes. But we must consider that in the Athe- 
nian practice itself the distinction was by no means very strict, and even Gomme 
(l.c. p. 68; 85) renounced his assertion that ‘there must have been a standing law 
to make the procedure legal at all’. Nevertheless, it is ‘an important point’ whether 
the idea of a universal revision of the lists of all the demes came from Demophilos. 
In my opinion it is rather probable that it did, as it seems to me probable that there 
existed a law prescribing the procedure to be followed in the ordinary annual exam- 
ination of the epheboi presented for inscription. There were precedents as well for 
the scrutiny of whole lists (see n. 11; 30). After all it was a simple matter for De- 
mophilos to combine the law and the precedents when moving for a general revision 
of all existing lists, for just that action which the Athenians had avoided in 403/2 
B.C., while it does not seem at all necessary that ‘there must have existed, prior to 
346/5 B.C., a law enabling an extraordinary general scrutiny to be held when the 
ecclesia voted for one by a decree’ (as Gomme p. 68 maintained). I think that ch. 
42 of Aristotle's 'A0r. bears on this question though, in fact, it deals exclusively 
with the examination of the epheboi. Of course, the ‘law’ of Aristophon suggests 
itself and its amendment by Nikomenes; so does the year 403/2 B.C. and the new 
code of laws. The conjecture that Aristotle gives us a law from this code does (as 
yet) not admit of proof; the possibility remains, though, in my opinion, it has 
not even a remote probability, that the standing law given by Aristotle formed the 
second provision in the decree of Demophilos (as Diller /.c. p. 196 suggests); and 
on the other hand the rejection of Aristophon's motion for a general scrutiny in 
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403/2 B.C. makes in my view improbable the opinion of Gomme about the contents 
of the standing law. As to the question of the penalty for unsuccessful appeal Iam 
greatly inclined to follow Gomme p. 75 ff. 34) A. Diller Tvansact. A. Ph. Ass. 
63, 1932, p. 193 ff.; Cl. Phil. 30, 1935, p. 302 ff.; Gomme (J Η St 50, 1930; Cl. 
Phil. 29, 1934 =) Essays in Greek History and Literature, 1937, p. 67 ff. with a 
note on p. 85 f. directed against Diller’s second paper. 34a) See Text p. 157, 
ZEIT, 35) Though we have such descriptions from Philochoros only (see e.g. 
328 F 30) in whom retrospective and anticipatory digressions also were not rare. 
36) So does A. Schaefer Demosthenes II p. 289, who, however, confines himself to 
the negative. 37) A. Schaefer /.c. suggested an identification with Demophilos 
of Acharnai, who brought a charge against Aristotle in 323 B.C. and against 
Phokion in 318 B.C. This is perhaps not very credible chronologically. His father 
(P. A. 3674) would be more likely. But the name is frequent especially in the fourth 
century, and Kirchner was probably right in giving him a number by himself 
(P. A. 3664; cf. R E V col. 146 no. 3-4). 

I) Orpheus as inventor of the γράμματα: Alkidamas Odyss. 24; Herakleid. Pont. 
in Schol. Eurip. Alk. 968 (F roo Voss). 2) 392,625. 3) 31 F 42; οἵ. Linforth 
op. cit. p. 157 f. 4) F 26-27 Kern; cf. Linforth p. 160 ff. 5) II, 38. 6) 
Cf. on F 58; 60. 7) 10 F 13; cf. on F 69. 8) Cf. Herodt. 7, 6, 

I) Cf. on Philochoros 328 F 169. 2) See Stengel Opferbräuche, 1910, p. 2; 
Ziehen RE XVIII 1, 1939, col. 596. 3) 9, I, II τινὲς δ᾽ ἀπὸ τοῦ τὴν ἱέρειαν τῆς 
ΤΤολιάδος ᾿Αθηνᾶς χλωροῦ τυροῦ τοῦ μὲν ἐπιχωρίου μὴ ἅπτεσθαι, ξενικὸν δὲ μόνον προσ- 
φέρεσθαι, χρῆσθαι δὲ καὶ τῶι Σαλαμινίωι, ξένην φασὶ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς τὴν Σαλαμῖνα, οὐκ eb - 
καὶ γὰρ τὸν ἀπὸ τῶν ἄλλων νήσων τῶν ὁμολογουμένως τῆι ᾿Αττικῆι προσχώρων προσφέρεται, 
ξενικὸν πάντα τὸν διαπόντιον νοησάντων τῶν ἀρξάντων τοῦ ἔθους τούτου. 

1) Thus the votive inscription IG XII 2 no. 470. Cf. Wilamowitz Hom. 
Untersuch. p. 409 f.; Gl. d. Hell. ΤΙ p. 74 n. 2; Jessen RE III col. 856. 

1) «at, lacking in V, is indispensable in the enumeration. 2) 9866 on Τὸ 31. 
3) Wilamowitz Herm. 12, 1877, p. 353 f.; Schoell ib. 13, 1878, p. 447 £.; Kirchner 
P. A. 7267; Christ-Schmid Gesch. d. Gr. Lit. I p. 481 n. 4; Geffcken Gr. Lit. I, 1926, 
Anm. p. 264 n. 19; Maas RE XV col. 422 no. 2; Diehl ib. XVII 1 col. 313 no. 2 
and many others. They overlooked the fact that the passage in Marcellinus is a 
digression in which it is not the historian who is tacitly understood always to be 
the subject: the poet, who is the last Thukydides mentioned in the enumeration, 
must be taken to be the subject until the impossibility of this interpretation has 
been proved. Nothing whatever is proved by the point that the digression occurs 
in the Life of the historian Thukydides, and even less by the point that the infor- 
mation comes from Praxiphanes' Περὶ ἱστορίας. We do not know the contents of that 
dialogue, but the general assumption (Hirzel Herm. 13, 1878, p. 46 ff.; Der Dialog 
I, 1895, p. 311) that ‘dichtkunst und geschichte um den preis stritten’, and that 
the representative of history ‘von den die mehrzahl bildenden dichtern im gesprä- 
che übel zugerichtet wurde’, is not the only possible and not even the most probable 
one. On the contrary, the very fact that comic, tragic, epic poets dealing with 
mythological and historical subjects, and lyric poets are assembled recommends 
seeing in Thukydides another poet, viz. the Acherdusian, whose special domain we 
do not know. I do not see why Christ-Schmid find the passage in Marcellinus 
‘schwer verdorben’. If ἐπεὶ μὲν ἔζη ᾿Αρχέλαος is correct the poet must have lived 
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in Macedonia for some time; but I find Visconti’s deletion of the king’s name 
convincing. In the confused third version of the scholion on Vesp. 947 the words 
ὃς οὐδὲ πάντη γνώριμος ἐγένετο, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ παρὰ τοῖς κωμικοῖς διὰ τὸ En’ ὀλίγον στρατείας 
ἀξιωθέντα μετὰ Κλέωνος ἐπὶ Θράικης φυγῆι καταψηφισθῆναι probably primarily referred 
to the son of Melesias (cf. Plutarch Perikl. 11, 4-5) who is discussed in the following 
lines; the statement that he οὐδὲ πάντη γνώριμος ἐγένετο is not the same as that 
made about the Acherdusian by Praxiphanes. The argument based on the 
one strategia of the historian is wrong, and moreover the strategia is wrongly 
dated. It is incomprehensible to me that Hirzel used this nonsense for determining 
the contents of Praxiphanes’ dialogue. 4) Marcellin. $ 24-25 makes him go to 
Aigina (sic) and from there to Skapte Hyle; he expressly rejects a sojourn in Italy; 
Macedonia he does not even mention. Dionys. Hal. De Thuc. 41 simply says that 
ἐξελαθεὶς τῆς πατρίδος πάντα τὸν λοιπὸν τοῦ πολέμου χρόνον ἐν Θράικηι διέτριψε. 

5) Gr. G. III p. 442 n. 1. o)gLhukyd wr ΠΕΣ ΟΣ ΕΔ ΕΙΣ ΣΟ. 24 
25. 8) P. A. 7271/2. It is δὴ approximate dating by Plato, Agathon, Choirilos, 
and Nikeratos, who belong to the last third of the fifth century; but Melanippides 
lived considerably earlier. 

m) 5 is x 2) Hdt. 7, 200, 2 who does not name a father. 3) 115 F 63. 

4) I hold to my opinion that Ephoros was the source of Marm. Par. A ep. 5—4q' ob 
᾿Αμφικτύων ὁ Δευκαλίωνος ἐβασίλευσεν Ev Θερμοπύλαις, καὶ συνῆγε τοὺς περὶ τὸ ἱερὸν 
οἰκοῦντας, καὶ ὠνόμασεν ᾿Αμφικτύονας, --ο5 against Ledl's assigning the passage to 
an Aithis (Studien, 1914, p. 155 ff.) whose argumentation I understand the less as 
he found ‘attractive’ my supposition that the Atthides generally identified the two 
bearers of the name: the Marble clearly distinguishes the king of Thermopylae 
from the Athenian king. 5) It may be sufficient here to refer to Hellanikos 323a 
F r. 6) See Das Marmor Parium p. 31; F Gr Hist II D p. 672, 17 ff. 7) See 
Text p. 103, 6 ff. 

1) 8, 117-120, The source of Pausanias had the same order, but the periegetes 
changed it because of topographical considerations: he inserts into the description 
of the court on the Areopagos (§ 5-7) a short enumeration of some heliastic courts 
with the words ἔστι δὲ ᾿Αθηναίοις καὶ ἄλλα δικαστήρια οὐκ ἐς τοσοῦτο δόξης ἥκοντα 
(8 8), goes on with a somewhat fuller treatment of the homicide courts opening with 
the words ὁπόσα δὲ ἐπὶ τοῖς φονεῦσιν ἔστιν ἄλλα (ὃ 8-11), and returns from the 
digression to the surroundings of the Areopagos (29, 1). Of the heliastic courts he 
only mentions three—Heliaia, Trigonon, Parabyston—which we find in Harpo- 
kration too, and which recur in all enumerations. But he adds two courts which, 
as he maintains, still had the same name in his own time. They are called ἀπὸ χρωμά- 
τῶν and do not occur in any of the other lists, the compilers of which evidently 
wished to give the pre-Aristotelian conditions only, i.e. they collected the names 
occurring in the ‘classic’ authors. There seems to me to be no doubt that these two 
names refer back to the order which Aristotle ('A0x. 65, 1-2) described: τοῖς γὰρ 
δικαστηρίοις χρῶμα ἐπιγέγραπται ἑκάστωι ἐπὶ τῶι σφηκίσκωι τῆς εἰσόδου, and the jurymen 
received βακτηρίαν ὁμόχρων τῶι δικαστηρίωι, οὗ τὸ αὐτὸ γράμμα ἐστὶν ὅπερ ἐν τῆι 
βαλάνωι, ἵνα ἀναγκαῖον ἧι αὐτῶι εἰσελθεῖν εἰς ὃ εἴληχε δικαστήριον κτλ. Aristophanes 
speaks of γράμματα only as late as in Ekkl. 681 ff. and Plut. 277; 972; 1164 ff. 
The new order, very fully described by Aristotle (’Adr. 63-69), but unfortunately 
without any historical note, is dated by H. Hommel in his commentary (‘Heliaia’ 
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Philol. Suppl. 19, 2, 1927, p. 126 ff.) in agreement with G. M. Calhoun (Transact. 
Am. Phil. Ass. 50, 1919, p. 191 ff.) in the ‘reform’ year 378/7 B.C. (cf. S. Dow ‘Aris- 
totle, the Kleroteria, and the Courts’ Harv. Stud. in Cl. Phil. 50, 1939, p ft. jee 
Bloch /.c. p. 372 ff., who justly calls these chapters an ‘excursus’ to ch. 59, 7). 
The homicide courts had been treated before in ch. 57 under the official duties of 
the βασιλεύς, because λαγχάνονται δὲ καὶ αἱ διὰ φόνου δίκαι πᾶσαι πρὸς τοῦτον, καὶ ὁ 
προσαγορεύων εἴργεσθαι τῶν νομίμων οὗτός ἐστιν. In this chapter he succinctly records 
their distribution among the several homicide courts, leaving aside the mythical 
aitia, which were added afterwards by the common source of the other lists. This 
appears very clearly in the long, but unmethodically abbreviated, article of the 
Lex. rhet. p. 310, 28 ff. Bkr, the heading of which—év ποίοις δικαστηρίοις τίνες λαγχά- 
νονται δίκαι--ἰ5 gravely disappointing because among the heliastic courts it considers 
the Heliaia alone: καλεῖται δὲ μέγα δικαστήριον καὶ of χίλιοι dSuxactat: ἐν τούτοις dp- 
χαιρεσίαι γίνονται καὶ αἱ μέγισται κρίσεις καὶ αἱ διοικήσεις - ἐκαλεῖτο δὲ καὶ μεγάλη ἐκ- 
χλησία. ἡλιαία δὲ ἐκλήθη ἤτοι παρὰ τὸ ἐν αὐτῆι ἁλιάζεσθαι, τουτέστιν ἀθροίζεσθαι, ἣ διὰ 
τὸ ὕπαιθρον εἶναι τὸν τόπον καὶ ἡλιοῦσθαι (cf. Au. dv. p. 189, 20 Bkr ᾿Ἡλιαία καὶ ἡλιά- 
ζεσθαι δικαστήριον ἀνδρῶν χιλίων, καὶ ὁ τόπος ἐν ὧι οὗτοι δικάζουσιν). The article 
gives us some idea of what information the common source of the lexicographers 
(see n. 4) furnished, although the later lexica have cut it down severely. It is par- 
ticularly regrettable that they omitted almost all quotations (see n. 2). 2) Pol- 
lux gives the most complete list, but it is uncertain whether it really is complete; 
at any rate, it is quite unmethodical: (1) Pollux does not enumerate all heliastic 
courts—as he does the homicide courts to which the grammarians generally gave 
more attention—but contents himself with the γνώριμα δικαστήρια (cf. Pausanias" 
δικαστήρια οὐκ ἐς τοσοῦτο δόξης ἥκοντα in n. 1). There can hardly be a doubt that 
the ultimate source included all, or at least all for which evidence could be found in 
literature. It must be taken as a proof that the ᾿Ωιδεῖον (cf. n. 7), which is lacking 
in Pollux, was also treated as a law-court in the Lexeis, the list of which is next 
in importance, although the lemma is ᾿Ωιδεῖον - θέατρον ᾿Αθήνησι. (2) Pollux does 
not distinguish clearly between homicide courts and heliastic courts, as do both 
Pausanias and the much abused scholion on Aristoph. Plut. 277: ἐν ταῖς ᾿Αθήναις 
πολλὰ ἦν δικαστήρια * καὶ ἐν τισὶ μὲν ἐδίκαζον περὶ Povin@v πραγμάτων, ἐν τισὶ δὲ περὶ δημο- 
τικῶν: καὶ ἕκαστον δὲ τούτων εἶχεν ἕν τι τῶν στοιχείων idixdv ὄνομα, οἷον ἦν τι τῶν 
δικαστηρίων λεγόμενον ἄλφα, ὁμοίως ἄλλο βῆτα...., καὶ οὕτως ἕως τοῦ κάππα (cf. n. 1). 
δέκα γὰρ ἦν δικαστήρια τὰ πάντα ἐν ᾿Αθήναις κτλ. (cf. n. 5). (3) Pollux supplies no 
information about the sphere of business of each court, and in one case only does 
he mention who presided: ἐν μέντοι τῶι Ilapaßborwı οἱ ἕνδεκα ἐδίκαζον. The fact 
that there was a distribution of officials and of affairs is shown, apart from Aristo- 
phanes (n. 7), e.g. by the ἡλιαία τῶν θεσμοθετῶν I G* I 39, 74 ff. of 446/5 B.C. and 
Antiphon 6, 21, or τῶν θεσμοθετῶν δικαστήριον Andokides 1, 28 and others; further 
by [Demosth.] 59, 52 λαχόντες δὲ τοῦ Στεφάνου αὐτῶι δίκην σίτου εἰς ᾿Ωιδεῖον. The 
Lexeis (end of n. 1) and Pollux himself show that the common source of the Lexico- 
graphers gave these data. (4) Pollux quotes evidence for four only out of his 
eight law-courts: Deinarchos for the Trigonon, Lysias for the (Parabyston and) the 
Meizon, A. for the Kallion; and even here the evidence is incomplete, for Harpo- 
kration quotes for the Trigonon Λυκοῦργος κατ᾽ ᾿Αριστογείτονος, ἄλλοι τε καὶ Μέναν- 
8poc ἐν τῆι" *(cf. n. 6). It is particularly surprising that Pollux neither quotes nor 
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(apparently) takes into consideration Aristophanes (cf. n. 7). (5) Pollux gives in 
no instance the site of the courts (which explained part of the names), and only 
exceptionally does he say anything about their history or their external shape. 
He tells us e.g. as a later addition only that the Μητιόχειον is a (the ?) δικαστήριον μέγα, 
and that it had.its name from the builder Metiochos, and he does not even give so 
much information about this builder as is found in the Lexeis (n. 12). What the 
Lexeis had to say about the Kallion is altogether lacking in Pollux, though he 
alone preserved the quotation from A. We can therefore not answer with any 
certainty the question arising in view of Lexeis p. 310, 27 ff. (n. 1) whether the 
Heliaia held its meetings in the particularly large Metiocheion, although among 
other indications Hesych. s.v. Μητίχου τέμενος definitely favours the opinion that 
it did; nor can we give a reason for the rather obvious suggestion that Aristophanes 
by his Katvév means the Metiocheion (cf. nn. 12-14). (6) It is doubtful whether the 
last named court of Pollux, τὸ ἐπὶ Λύκου, belongs to the enumeration at all. The 
other Lexica know the Λύκειον (γυμνάσιον ἦν ᾿Αθήνησιν, ἀπὸ Avxetov τινὸς ᾿Απόλλωνος 
ὀνομασθέν κτλ. Lex. vhet. p. 277, 10) and the “HmaAvxevov (ἀρχεῖον τοῦ πολεμάρχου 
᾿Αθήνησι Hesych. s.v.; cf. Synag. Lex. p. 449, 17 ff.), but no court of justice with 
that name. On the other hand, Harpokr. s.v. δεκάζων and Lex. Cantabr. s.v. Λύκος 
(Ρ. 349, 10 Nauck), differing in detail but agreeing with each other as to the main 
facts, explain the term δεκάζειν ‘bribe judges’ (Isokr. II. eip. 50; cf. Aristot. ᾿Αθπ. 
27, 5, both cited by Harpokration who also quotes Eratosthenes ἐν τοῖς Περὶ ἀρχαίας 
κωμωιδίας) by stating that Λύκος ἐστὶν ἥρως πρὸς τοῖς ἐν ᾿Αθήναις δικαστηρίοις, τοῦ 
θηρίου μορφὴν ἔχων. They state further that the Athenians αὐτὸ τὸ Sixaotixdy ἔνεμον 
to this Lykos (Lex. Cantabr. quoting Isaios &v Teuevixöt), and that the Λύκου δεκάς 
is called thus because περὶ τὸ ἀφίδρυμα αὐτοῦ κατὰ δέκα γενόμενοι οἱ δικασταὶ ἐδεκάζοντο 
(Lex. Cantabr.; πρὸς ὃν οἱ δωροδοκοῦντες κατὰ t γενόμενοι ἀνεστρέφοντο Harp. in the 
quotation from Eratosthenes). It is obvious (a) that both lexicographers render the 
same source; (b) that the phrase Λύκου δεκάς occurred in a comedy (cf. ᾿Αθπ. 27, 5 ?); 
(c) that Pollux had before him the quotation from Eratosthenes. These facts definitely 
contradict the assumption of a mere confusion of a court of justice ἐπὶ Λύκου with 
᾿Επιλύκειον as the office of the polemarch (Lipsius A. R. I p. 171 n. 21); they equally 
make improbable the opinion of Schoemann (Opusc. Acad. I, 1856, p. 225 f.) that 
Pollux made mistakes in details but that there existed in Athens a court of justice 
with the special name ἐπὶ Abxou— though, of course, we cannot refute the supposi- 
tion that the lawsuits which came before the polemarch ('A07.. 58, 2) were conducted 
in, or near, his office. On the whole, we get the impression that the whole last section 
of Pollux' treatment of the heliastic courts (τὸ ἐπὶ Λύκου — ἀπὸ ἀρχιτέκτονος Μητί- 
xov) is a careless and faulty abridgement of the source which, after enumerating 
the individual courts with the literary evidence for each, generally discussed Athe- 
nian judicial affairs, the outward appearances of the law-courts, and the origin 
of each place of jurisdiction. The eight lines which Pollux devotes to the heliastic 
courts are the very poor remains of this source with its abundant information. 

3) Bethe Pollucis Onomasticon 1I, 1931, p. 138 prints (like Bekker) the old vulgar 
text with the alteration of παρὰ Bbotov into παράβυστον, although this text (in spite 
of all tricks of punctuation) is partly unintelligible and also contradicts the parallel 
passages collected in the second apparatus criticus. The first app. crit. is quite 
incomplete: Bethe neither mentions Lipsius and Schoemann who (partly following 
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earlier scholars) correctly emended most of the corruptions, nor, for that matter, 
the arbitrary (and in my opinion certainly wrong) alterations of the text proposed 
by Vuertheim (Mnem. N.S. 28, 1900, p. 234). 4) The immediate source may very 
well have been the work Ilepi τῶν ᾿Αθήνησιν δικαστηρίων by Telephos of Pergamon 
(no. 505) who was, from c. 140 A.D., the teacher of L. Verus and a distinguished 
grammarian in his time (Wendel REVA 1, 1934, col. 369 ff.). His material is, 
of course, earlier; cf. on F 3-4 p. 113, 33 ff. 5) The most important literature 
about the number and the names of the heliastic courts is: G. F. Schoemann ‘Ap- 
pendix de dicasteriis’ Opusc. Acad. I, 1856, p. 220 ff.; Thalheim RE V, 1903, 
col. 571 f.; J. H. Lipsius Das attische Recht u. Rechtsverfahren I, 1905, p. 167 ff.; 
Busolt-Swoboda Staatskunde II, 1924, p. 1154 ff.; Bonner-Smith Administration 
of Justice I, 1930, p. 234; 245 f. I chose the form of a list—in which I omitted items 
of no importance and those which are certainly wrong, as e g. the alleged judicial 
proceedings on the Ardettos and in the Theseion (see Lipsius of. cit. p. 171 n. 21)— 
because it allows of an easy survey of the existing stock of information, and because 
we can infer from Pollux, Pausanias, and the Scholia on Aristophanes (II-IV) 
that the source also gave a list (enumeration) which the lexicographers, arranging 
their material in alphabetical order (V-VI), divided into separate articles. The 
numbers in brackets () refer in col. I to this column itself, because some of the 
names (regrettably few) are attested from original sources of different kinds; those 
in col. II refer to the occurrence of a court in the original sources (col. I); those in 
col. III-VI to the occurrence in the most complete list, viz. that of Pollux. We confine 
ourselves to the conditions in the fifth century which Pollux has in view, as the 
names τὸ Μητιόχου and Κάλλιον show. The orators and inscriptions show, however, 
that the names for the localities and the courts at least partly remained in use until 
at least the middle of the fourth century. It is difficult to say whether and how far 
this agrees with the dating at 378/7 B.C. of the conditions described by Aristotle 
(n. 1), for he does not mention anything about the number (see infra), the names, 
or the sites of the δικαστήρια of his time. This is why the much discussed question 
about the number ten as that of the Athenian courts of justice is not of primary 
importance for our purpose: it is attested by Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 277 (see n. 2), 
but the context makes it certain that it refers in that passage to the order of the 
heliastic courts as described by Aristotle. Therefore we need not occupy ourselves 
with the criticism of Schoemann p. 203 f., Lipsius p. 168 n. 5 and others, exercised 
in regard to the ‘ganz konfuse scholion’ (as Hommel p. 5 n. 9 calls it). It is another 
question whether the number is correct for the time of Aristotle: as he does not 
attest it directly (no number is given ch. 63, 2, and we probably must not supply it; 
see Lipsius p. 147 n. 42) it may be due to an inference which may be correct and 
which may be wrong. Personally I see no sufficient reason for the assumption 
that the number of the sections of allotted jurymen was confused with that of the 
courts of law; I think the ten sections of jurymen imply that, when it became 
necessary, ten courts could hold meetings simultaneously. Of course, this was not 
always, perhaps even seldom, the case in the fourth century (cf. 'A0m. 63, 2); it 
was simply the maximum number which had been taken over from the former order. 
Naturally we can only with the greatest possible caution draw conclusions in regard 
to the fifth century from the institutions as described by Aristotle. But if the well- 
known number of 6000 judges in the fifth century 'die vermutung nahelegt, es habe 
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damals zehn sektionen von je 600 richtern <from each phyle> gegeben, aus deren 
jeder ein bestimmter gerichtshof von 501 geschworenen gebildet wurde’ (Hommel 
p. IIof. and others) this just means that so many courts of justice seemed to be 
wanted at that time. I cannot agree with Hommel when he says that ‘wenn die zahl 
für das 4. jhdt annáhernd stimmen dürfte, sie für das 5. jhdt doch wohl zu hoch 
gegriffen ist’. The contrary may be nearer to the truth (cf. Text p. 167, 12 ff.). 
It may be left open to discussion whether this argumentation is correct, but the 
number ten does not seem improbable even if it cannot be corroborated. It is prob- 
ably merely an accident that our column I seems to include just ten names, viz. 
Kainon, the court of the archon, Parabyston (— court of the "Ev8exa), Odeion, 
πρὸς τοῖς τειχίοις (see n. 7), Trigonon, Meizon, Heliaia (= court of the thesmothetai; 
n. 2), Kallion, Stoa Poikile; for two or three of the courts attested by Pollux are 
lacking, viz. Meson, Metiocheion, and perhaps Kallion. We cannot confidently 
identify these two (three) with those mentioned by Aristophanes or others, and 
(apart from other doubts deriving from the different times of the various witnesses) 
it seems that Aristophanes does not attest four, but two localities only (n. ae 
On the other hand, it does not bear on our question that Pollux does not enumerate 
ten but seven (eight) courts, as he confines himself to the γνώριμα δικαστήρια (nds 
The fact is that tradition is wholly insufficient for the fifth century and does not 
allow of any certain statement; even less must we lose ourselves in speculations as 
to the number of courts and as to the pre-history of the organization of Perikles (see 
as the latest the succinct summary of prevailing opinions in Hommel op. cit. p. 109; 
cf. also St. B. Smith Tvansact. Am. Phil. Ass. 1925, p. 106 ff.). Seen from the point 
of view of tradition a discussion of the article of Steph. Byz. s.v. ᾿Ηλιαία would be 
necessary : δικαστήριον ᾿Αθηναίων, παρὰ τὸ «ἀλέες δεῦτε», παράγωγον ἀλία καὶ ἡλιαία. ἔστι 
δὲ τὸ μέγα δικαστήριον, τὸ Ex τῶν τεττάρων ἠλισμένον δικαστηρίων, ἐκ (τοῦ add. V) φ 
xol Ὁ καὶ o καὶ p- οἱ δὲ ἐκφερόμενοι (?) ἡλιασταί. The article belongs to the lexico- 
graphic tradition (cf. end of n. 1), but it is perhaps not the figures alone that are 
corrupt, and we may hesitate in identifying the four δικαστήρια with the names given 
in Aristophanes, or (according to the old suggestion of Th. Bergk in Verh. 9. Philol. 
Vers. 1847 which is prima facie attractive) with the order of Kleisthenes who is 
assumed to have established four permanent courts, three of which were presided 
by the three archons and the fourth by the thesmothetai. The idea that ὃ is a 
corruption of δέκα is perhaps more likely, but it cannot be established either, and 
we must not use the conjecture as an attestation for the number of ten courts in 
the fifth century. 6) Of the names nos. 1-5 come from Old and 6-7 from New 
Comedy; 8-12 are taken from the orators, 13 from a historian, 14-16 from inscrip- 
tions. The most important evidence (apart from the Heliaia, which is often attested; 
see n. 2) is this: for no. 1 Aristoph. Vesp. 119 f. μετὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἐκορυβάντιζ᾽, ὁ δ᾽ αὐτῶι 
τυμπάνωι | ἄιξας ἐδίκαζεν ἐς τὸ καινὸν ἐμπεσών; for 2-5 ib. 1107 ff. ξυλλεγέντες γὰρ 
xa” ἑσμούς, ὡσπερεὶ τἀνθρήνια, / οἱ μὲν ἡμῶν οὗπερ ἅρχων, οἱ δὲ παρὰ τοὺς ἕνδεκα, / οἱ 
δ᾽ ἐν ᾽Ωιδείωι δικάζουσ᾽, οἱ δὲ πρὸς τοῖς tetxtoug/ ξυμβεβυσμένοι πυκνόν (cf. n. 7; itis very 
doubtful if we may add the στοὰ n βασίλειος from ERAI. 684 ff.: the στοὰ 1, ἀλφιτόπωλις 
makes it appear improbable that a court of justice is meant; but see n. 7); for no. 6 
-7 Timokles F. C. Gr. II 463, 26; Menander ib. III 262, 1076 Kock; for no. 9-12 
the Μεῖζον mentioned by Lysias (Pollux), the Hap&ßvorov by Antiphon ἐν τῶι Πρὸς 
Νικοκλέα περὶ ὅρων (Harpokr.) and Lysias (Pollux), the Τρίγωνον by Lykurgos 
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(Harp.) and Deinarchos (Pollux), the ᾿Ωιδεῖον by [Demosth.] 59, 52 (cf. Pollux 
8, 33); for no. 13 Androtion (Pollux); for no. 14-15 I G? II 1646, 12 of 346/5 B.C. 
δικαστήριον τὸ Ilap«ßuorov; 1641, 28 (middle of the fourth century) δικαστήριον ἣ 
στοὰ 7 Iloxtdy. It is doubtful whether we may claim as evidence for no. 16 Agora I 
1749, a list of leases of mines and sales of confiscated property from 342/1 B.C. (?), 
as supplemented by Meritt (Hesperia 5, 1936, p. 393 f.): τάδε ἐπράθη τῶν δημιοπρά- 
twv> Ilvavo |bı@vog δευτέρ[αι ἱσταμένου δικαστήριον] πρῶτον τῶν καιν[ὧν - κυρωτὴς παρὰ 
πρυτανέων ΚὶἸηφισόδωρος (lines ro ff.) and δικαστήριον τὸ μέ[ cov TH ]v καινῶν (lines 116 f.). 
‘The words τῶν καινῶν seem to refer rather to the function of the court than to its 
location’ is what Meritt (p. 408) says, who himself finds the connexion with the 
Καινόν of Aristophanes ‘doubtful’ (cf. also n. 7). 7) Aristophanes must be used 
with caution as a witness: (1) it is doubtful whether Kowóv in Vesp. 119 f. is a real 
name (perhaps of popular usage) or a designation coined by the poet at the moment: 
Agora I 1749 (cf. n. 6) does not decide the question. Vuertheim’s (/.c. p. 234) equation 
of the Kainon with the Odeion is arbitrary and lacks probability, not because 'es 
sich fragt ob das Odeion in der Wespenstelle nicht vielmehr das vorperikleische ist' 
(Lipsius op. cit. p. 171 n. 22) but because we have to think of the Metiocheion and 
the Kallion, which we cannot date more accurately than that they were both 
built under the ‘reign’ of Perikles. The Odeion, built in the last years of the ’forties, 
is about twenty years earlier than the performance of the Wasps in 423/2 B.C. (2) 
It is even more doubtful whether Vesp. 1107 ff. is actually enumerating four courts. 
In fact, Aristophanes mentions the presidents of two courts only (viz. the archon 
and the Eleven) and two localities (viz. the Odeion and πρὸς τοῖς τειχίοις). Now it 
is made certain by Pollux that the Eleven judged in the Parabyston, and I see no 
reason for doubting the statement of Photios (Lex. s.v. ᾿Ωιδεῖον) ἔστι δ᾽ ἐν αὐτῶι τὸ 
δικαστήριον τοῦ ἄρχοντος διεμετρεῖτο δὲ καὶ ἄλφιτα ἐκεῖ. The last sentence refers to 
Demosth. or. 35, 37, and the article is more exact than the version of the Lexeis 
P- 317, 32 ff.: ἐν ὧι καὶ δικαστήριον ἦν σίτου * καὶ ἄλφιτα ἐμετρεῖτο &xei, which seems to 
have misunderstood [Demosth.] 59, 52. Aristot. 'A0m. 56, 7 tells us what the 
δίκη σίτου is, which is mentioned in that speech; and the supervision of orphans, as 
family law generally, belongs to the duties of the archon. The question may remain 
open whether the archon held his court only in the Odeion, but it seems fairly 
obvious to refer πρὸς τοῖς τειχίοις to the Παράβυστον (Hitzig-Bluemner Paus. I 1 p. 315), 
the two localities thus corresponding with the two presidents. It is in agreement 
with this suggestion that according to Pausanias the Parabyston is situated ἐν 
ἀφανεῖ τῆς πόλεως καὶ ἐπ᾽ ἐλαχίστοις συνιόντων ἐς αὐτό, an explanation which at any 
rate is more correct than that given in the Lexeis p. 292, 25 ὃ λάθραι ἔκρινεν. Perhaps 
we can combine with that site the localisation near the hill of the Nymphs (U. 
Koehler Herm. 6, 1873, p. 96 n. 1) if we take the word πόλεως in its wider sense. The 
localisation ‘am: markt’, based on Antiphon 5, 10 (Wachsmuth Stadt Athen lI 
p. 365; Lipsius op. cit. p. 172 n. 23), is very doubtful, and that of Wilamowitz 
(Ph. U. 1, 1880, p. 165 f.) demands the improbable alteration of the expressive 
πυχνόν into Iluxvóc. 8) According to the text which I have established 
above. 9) In the list I used the customary neuters because δικαστήριον must 
be supplied in all places. In the text Dindorf ought not to have altered the masculine 
form because the scholiast denoted the Kainon as τόπος ἐν τῶι δικαστηρίωι οὕτω 
λεγόμενος. IO) About nos. 3-4 see n. I. 11) Nos. 1-6 come from the Lexeis; 
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no. 7 is only preserved in the Lexicon of Photios s.v. ΤΠΠαράβυστον, which gives a better 
text for nos. 2, 3 and 6 as well (see n. 7; 12). The Meizon may be lacking accidentally ; 
but the absence of the ἐπὶ Λύκωι δικαστήριον is hardly an accident (see n. 2). 

12) Lexeis p. 309, 17 τέμενος Mytidyou: δικαστήριον, ὀνομασθὲν ἀπὸ Μητιόχου ἀρχι- 
τέχτονος J| (καὶ) ῥήτορος τῶν «οὐ» τὰ βέλτιστα συμβουλευσάντων. Phot. Lex. s.v. 
Μητιοχεῖον: δικαστήριον. Μήτιχος " ἀρχιτέκτων καὶ ῥήτωρ τῶν οὐ τὰ βέλτιστα συμβου- 
λευόντων. Hesych. s.v. Μητίχου τέμενος (App. Prov. 3, 94) * εἴη δ᾽ ἂν τὸ Μητιχεῖον 
δικαστήριον μέγα, ἐν ὧι προσεκληρώθησαν χίλιοι (ὃ προσεκλήθησαν, om. χίλιοι Hes.) διρα-- 
σταί. Lexeis p. 269, 33 Κάλλιον " δικαστήριον ᾿Αθήνησιν οὕτω καλούμενον ἀπὸ [τοῦ καλλύνειν 
* * (there is a gap in the text; the end of the article on Κάλλιον and the opening 
of the article Καλλυντήρια have dropped out)]. Ib. p. 270, 6 Κάλλιον λυπρὸς ναός, ἐξ 
αὐτοσχεδίου γενόμενος. Phot. Lex. s.v. Κάλλειον - δικαστήριον ᾿Αθήνησιν ἀπὸ Καλλείου 
(sic) τοῦ πεποιηκότος ἐπώνυμον. 13) We do not know why it is called τέμενος, 
perhaps because of its size (Pollux; cf. n. 2). But it is possible that the court was 
built on the ground of a formerly sacred precinct (which was hardly the case with 
the Kallion; see n. 14), or that Isaios’ Τεμενικός would furnish the explanation. 

14) Schoemann (of. cit. p. 223 f.) tried to explain the connexion by referring firstly 
to the designation of the Metiocheion as τέμενος (see n. r3) and secondly to the 
second gloss of the Lexeis s.v. Κάλλιον (see n. 12): ‘erat igitur haud dubie templum 
in quo iudicia haberi solebant aut conditum a Metiocho quodam architecto.... 
aut oratoris consilio sive exstructum sive iudiciis habendis destinatum'. The con- 
ception does not appear credible as regular meetings of the courts were not held in 
sanctuaries in Athens. The motion of Drakontides that the judges of Perikles 
ψῆφον ἀπὸ τοῦ βωμοῦ φέροντες ἐν τῆι πόλει κρίνοιεν (Plutarch Perikl. 32, 3) is unique; 
and the identification of the λυπρὸς ναὸς ἐξ αὐτοσχεδίου γενόμενος with the Metio- 
cheion in particular, an obviously recent building, which was meant to seat a thou- 
sand jurymen, surely is impossible. The second gloss has no connexion at all with 
a court of justice; it probably refers to the small, ill-famed sanctuary of Aphrodite 
on Hymettos, ὅπερ διαφόρως προσαγορεύουσιν, οἱ μὲν Κάλλιον, οἱ δὲ Κυλίαν, ἄλλοι Κύλ- 
Aov πήραν (Herodian. II 534, 4; cf. Honigmann R E XI col. 2459 f.). See also n. 23. 

I5) It is certain that the name was Μητίοχος (Lexeis; Phot. Lex.; n. 12), not Μήτιχος 
(Pollux; Hesych). Μήτιχος may be a correct name in itself (C. Keil Anal. epigr. 
et onom., 1842, p. 91), but as far as I know there is hitherto no evidence for it in 
Athens: the name of the courtesan Μητίχη, whom the Athenians called KAebudpa 
(Asklepiades Areiou 157 F 1) probably was in fact Μητρίχη (Wilamowitz Herm. 
62, 1927, p. 292 f.), but Polygnotos invented a Μητιόχη for his 'IAtou ἅλωσις (Pausan. 
Io, 26, 2). Even if a Μήτιχος should emerge in Athens the parallels remain decisive, 
so do the tetrameters in which Elmsley wrongly changed the name into Μήτιχος 
(Wilamowitz erroneously takes this to be the tradition; his statements are inaccu- 
rate in other points too). These facts support the conclusion that the sculptor 
Metiochos from the first half of the third century B.C., two signatures of'whom are 
preserved in the Amphiareion of Oropos (Dittenberger on 7 G VII 236-243; 350; 
426; Lippold R E XV, 1931, col. 1408 no. 2), also was an Athenian. The Metiochos 
in the remarkable series of Lukian. Pseudol. 25 (Ninos - Metiochos - Achilleus) 
probably was an Athenian too; I refrain from obvious conjectures in regard to him. 
The name, which is rare, was distinguished at least in the fifth century (although 
it does not seem credible to me that it ‘ziemlich deutlich auf die Μητιονίδαι hin- 
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weist’), and the bearer of it was a Philaid, or related to Miltiades and Kimon in 
the female line. There is no objection to a man of that family working for Perikles. 
16) Hdt. 6, 41, 2 αὐτὸς μὲν δὴ Μιλτιάδης σὺν τῆισι τέσσερσι τῶν νεῶν καταφεύγει ἐς 
Ἴμβρον, τὴν δέ οἱ πέμπτην [τῶν νεῶν] κατεῖλον διώκοντες οἱ Φοίνικες - τῆς δὲ νεὸς ταύτης 
ἔτυχε τῶν Μιλτιάδεω παίδων ὁ πρεσβύτατος ἄρχων Μητίοχος (no v.1.), οὐκ ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ολόρου 
τοῦ Θρήικος θυγατρός, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ἄλλης κτλ. Marcellin. Vit. Thucyd. omitted the name. 
17) Praec. veip. ger. 15 p. 811 F τῶν Περικλέους οὗτος εἷς ἦν ἑταίρων τῆι 8U ἐκεῖνον, ὡς 
ἔοικε, δυνάμει χρώμενος ἐπιφθόνως καὶ κατακόρως. Meineke gave the lines to Hermip- 
pos (C. A. Fr. III 629, 1325 K), Bergk and Wilamowitz to Kratinos. At any rate, 
they belong to an old comic poet, they are not a ‘cantilena vulgaris’ (as Bernhardy 
thought). 18) «γὰρ» Porson «νῦν» Schoemann; ἐπωπᾶι Ddf ἐποπτᾶ, ἐπώπτα Plut; 
Μητιόχωι δὲ πάντα κεῖται Porson Μητίοχος δὲ πάντα κεῖται Plut πάντα ποιεῖ Reiske πάντ᾽ 
ἀχκεῖται Abresch. I9) Pollux; πῆ 2; 12. 20) In Philochoros, who mentioned 
the erection of a number of religious or half-religious buildings (e.g. F 22; 31; 36; 
58; 121; 122), we find among others the building of the gymnasium Lykeion with 
the epistates Perikles in F 37, the building of new walls in F 40, of ship-sheds and 
of the skeuotheke in F 56. 21) On Photios as a witness for the common source 
see n. 7. But here the alteration of the lemma Κάλλειον to Καλλεί;ειον is uncertain, 
because the Ms. also writes Καλλείου as the genitive of Καλλίας. The Peace of 
Nikias is Νικίειος without a v... in Plutarch. Nik. 9, 9; in Alk. 14, 2 the Mss. 
have vixeros and vixioc. 22), ὅδ δ᾽ nao 23) Such denominations after the 
builder are not altogether rare in Athens: apart from the two courts of justice we 
have the Πεισιανάκτειος τότε καλουμένη, ΠΙοικίλη δὲ νῦν στοά (Plutarch. Kim. 4, 6) 
which had its name from the brother-in-law of Kimon, and the ’EmaAvxeuov, ὃ πρό- 
τερον μὲν ἐκαλεῖτο πολεμαρχεῖον, ἐπεὶ δὲ ᾿Εἰπίλυκος ἀνωικοδόμησε καὶ κατεσχεύασεν 
αὐτὸ πολεμαρχήσας, ᾿Εἰπιλύκειον ἐκλήθη (Aristot. 'A0m. 3,.5; cf. Atthis p. 93). I am 
quite willing to believe that in all four cases it was after founders, building out 
of their own means, that the buildings were called, not after mere ἐπιστάται, as 
all four men come from distinguished families. In any case, we must not be diverted 
from this interpretation of the Kall(ie)ion in Athens by the fact that at Kyzikos 
there was an office-building called κάλλιον, which has no connexion with the proper 
name, because the verbs χαλλιάζειν and καλλιαρχεῖν are connected with the office 
(C IG III 3661; Cagnat I. Gr. Rom. IV 153; 157; cf. Liddell-Scott s.v.). This office 
belongs to the category of religious functions, which became a political office like 
the μολποί at Miletos. 24) Pausan. I, 23, 2; Agora I 5128 (see A. E. Raubitschek 
Hesperia 12, 1943, p. 19f.). 

1) Plato Soph. 247 C. 2) See Atthis p. 133 ff. 3) The details are of no 
consequence. It is sufficient to state that there remain at least five Spartoi, καὶ αὐτοὺς 
Κάδμος ποιεῖται πολίτας (Pherekydes 3 F 22). 4) Palaiphatos II. ἀπ. 3 οἱ μὲν οὖν 
φίλοι τοῦ Δράκοντος (the former king of Thebes, whom Kadmos killed) ἐπεὶ ἥττονες 
ἐγένοντο τῆι μάχηι... .. ὥιχοντο φεύγοντες εἰς τὴν οἰκείαν, ἄλλοι δὲ ἀλλαχῇ SLcond- 
ρῆσαν, οἱ μὲν εἰς τὴν ᾿Αττιυκήν, οἱ δὲ εἰς thy Τ]Πελοπόννησον καὶ Φωκίδα καὶ Aoxpida 
χτλ. Euseb. Chron. a. Abr. 701 (Synkell. p. 306, 17; Joh. Antioch. F. H.Gr. IV 538 
ΕΠ, 9)... ὁ Κάδμος... κτίζει τὴν Καδμείαν, καὶ Θηβῶν ἐβασίλευσε - τοὺς δὲ πλησιοχώ- 
ρους αἰφνιδίως ἐπελθόντας αὐτῶ: διὰ τὸ πανταχόθεν ὡς ἀπὸ γῆς συρρεῖν 
κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ, Σπαρτοὺς ὠνόμασεν, ὡς Παλαίφατος ἐν τῶν πρώτωι φησίν. The same 
explanation was known to the authority of Diodor. 19, 53, 4, perhaps Hieronymos 
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of Kardia, in any case an early writer; a similar one—d1& τὸ ἐπεσπάρθαι τοῖς οἰκοῦσιν 
ἐν Θήβαις---ἰο Amphilochos, cited by the scholiast on Euripides, whom E. Schwartz 
R E I col. 1940 no. 6 dates in the fourth century, ‘wenn er nicht noch älter ist’. 
The Anonymus in the scholion (ἔνιοι), who interprets the Σπάρτοι as being the fifty 
children of Kadmos, also seems to derive the name from σπείρειν. For the older 
sort of rationalism we may quote Hippias ἐν ᾿Εθνῶν ὀνομασίαις (6 F 1) who regarded 
the Σπαρτοί as a people, and was followed by the later writers Atrometos (Schwartz 
R E II col. 2149 no. 2) and the Cyclographer (?) Dionysios (15 F 9); but we are not 
sure whether Hippias explained the name and how he dealt with the myth, or whe- 
ther he held the same opinion consistently. 5) 4 F r. δ) eris su 7) See 
on 323a F 27. 8) See on Philochoros 328 F 2; (83); 94. 9) Aristot. Λακώνων 
πολ. in Schol. Pindar. Isthm. 7, 18; Pyth. 5, 101. But it is possible that an Atthis 
too brought ‘the Theban-Spartan genos of the Aigeidai to Athens in maiorem 
gloviam urbis: it would thus be Athens which helped the Herakleidai in conquering 
their country. Cf. Palaiphatos (n. 2) and on Phanodemos 325 F 26. Io) I state 
this because of Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 128 ἢ. 6 and H. Bloch Athen. Stud. 
Ferguson p. 348. The former believes that Tzetzes ‘drew upon the fuller scholia’, 
overlooking the real tradition about A.; the latter seems to contradict himself. 
It does not concern us here what Aigeus originally was; on this question see on 
the one side Wilamowitz Lc. p. 127 f. and Herter Rh. Mus. 85, 1936, p. 205 ff.; 
228 f., and on the other e.g. the divergent opinions of Toepffer A.G. p. 254, 
Jeanmaire Cowroi et Couretes, 1939, p. 369f.; 573. and others. 12) Seeson 
Philochoros 328 F 94. . 12) Harpokr. s.v. Αἰγεῖδαι. 

1) Cf. on Hellanikos 323a F 11; 23; Kleidemos 323 F 13; Philochoros 328 F 
99-IOI. 2) I, 143, 2. Cf. on Philochoros 328 F 99-101. 

1) Bethe Theb. Heldenlieder, 1891, p. 1. 2) ‘De scholiis Hom. ad hist. fab. pert.’ 
Jahrb. f. kl. Phil. Suppl. 12, 1881, p. 405 ff. 3) Thus Bloch 1.6. p. 352 seems 
to regard the whole scholion (which he quotes as Schol. Soph. O. C. 100 [/. 91]) as 
being taken from A.: ‘it is noteworthy, too, that he gave a detailed account concern- 
ing Oedipus, in which the influence of the great tragedy as well as patriotic col- 
ouring is recognizable'. 4) The ἱστορία, although making Oidipus 'inhabit' the 
“ἽἹππεὺς κολωνὸς καλούμενος (this name for the KoAcvóc Ἵππιος is surprising), makes 
him ask for protection (again the imperfect tense ἱκέτευεν is remarkable) ἐν τῶι ἱερῶι 
(note the singular number) Δήμητρος καὶ IloALobxou ᾿Αθηνᾶς. The writer seems to 
have no idea of the real situation. As the Hypothesis states correctly, the scene of 
O. C. is ἐν τῶι ‘Inter κολωνῶι πρὸς τῶι vat τῶν Σεμνῶν. It is in this precinct, ἔνθα τῆς 
᾿Αττικῆς πρῶτον ἐλθεῖν λέγουσιν Οἰδίποδα (Pausan. 1, 30, 4), that the fugitive Oidipus 
comes upon the Athenian who explains to him the nature of the place (O. C. 36 ff.) ; 
it is to the Zeuvat θεαί that he addresses his prayer (v. 84 ff.). The hill belongs to 
Poseidon and Prometheus (v. 54 ff.; cf. Thukyd. 8, 67, 2; 1G? I 310, 141 f£); 
Pausanias mentions the ἄλσος καὶ ναὸς Ποσειδῶνος; here stands a βωμὸς Ποσειδῶνος 
Ἱππίου xoi ᾿Αθηνᾶς Ἱππίας (for the sharing of an altar see e.g. that of Ares and 
Athena Areia in Acharnai, and the oath of the epheboi published by L. Robert 
Etudes épigr. et philol. 1938, p. 293; surely in all instances Athena was added later), 
and a ἡρῶιον (not a tomb; cf. n. 7) Πειρίθου xoi Θησέως Οἰδίποδός τε καὶ ᾿Αδράστου 
(Pausan. /.c.). Lines 1600 ff. of the play mention εὐχλόου Δήμητρος πάγος, but that 
is not the Demeter of the ἱστορία, and even this Demeter does not reside on the hill 
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itself; her πάγος presumably is ‘der nur durch eine flache einsenkung getrennte 
hügel nördlich vom Kolonos’ (Judeich T'opogr.* p. 45; 414; πρὸς τῆι ἀκροπόλει Schol.). 
In a ἱστορία of this sort any contamination and, in view of its abridgment, any 
misunderstanding is possible: Oidipus is ἱκέτης τῆς Δήμητρος in the legend of 
Eteonos (Schol. O. C. 91; cf. n. 7), and a tomb was later shown in Athens ἐντὸς τοῦ 
περιβόλου of the Semnai near the Areiopagos (Pausan. 1, 28, 7). The two goddesses 
of the ἱστορία evidently represent the two places which claimed Oidipus for them- 
selves. I forego an analysis of the portion not concerning Athens; about the ex- 
posure in Sikyon, which does not come from the tragedy, see Bethe op. cit. jon urs 

5) The question of the tomb of Oidipus (Robert Oedipus I p. 33; H eldensage p. 901) 
is not simple. In the passages mentioned in n. 6 Sophokles does not expressly speak 
of a tomb; we could refer at least v. 620/1 to a tomb if v. 1645 ff. did not clearly 
describe a miraculous passing (Rohde Psyche? II p. 243 n. 3) which precludes a 
tomb and cult at the tomb. According to vv. 1518 ff. nobody is to know where 
Oidipus died (again the expression ‘tomb’ is avoided), and if we are correct in as- 
signing to A. the end of our scholion this author corroborates the fact that even 
in the fourth century a tomb of Oidipus did not exist in Athens. The tomb in the 
precinct of the Semnai (Pausan. r, 28, 7) is a later invention (Robert Heldensage 
P. 902). Matters are similar in Thebes. This is surprising because of Il. V 679, but 
Arizelos and Lysimachos (382 F 2) explain the fact. The tomb in Eteonos seems to 
have been really existent, but Sophokles disregarded it: whether a tomb existed 
or no, for him, A., and the Athenians it is an established fact that after his death 
Oidipus became one of the heroic guardian spirits of Athens. We do not see clearly 
how and when this idea was developed, but the incomplete oracle Schol. O. C. 57 
seems to imply this belief (see on Istros 334 F 28; I cannot agree with Wilamowitz' 
restoration of the text in Ph. U. 22 p. 324 n. 1). The author of the oracle (τὶς τῶν 
χρησμολόγων) surely belongs to the χρησμολόγοι whose activity in the Pelopon- 
nesian War even Thukydides (2, 8, 1; 5, 26, 3) reported. 6) In the words 
ἐθελῆσαι γὰρ αὐτὸν καὶ νεκρὸν αἰκίσασθαι the Thebans are the subject and Oidipus 
the object. Oidipus is afraid that the Thebans might disturb the peace of his grave, 
he therefore asks Theseus ‘not to show his tomb to any Theban' (actually a tomb 
did not exist in the Athens of Sophokles: see n. 5). This request is something quite 
different from the words of the poet or the ‘Delphic’ oracle quoted by his Oidipus 
V. 91/3 ἐνταῦθα κάμψειν τὸν ταλαίπωρον βίον, [ κέρδη μὲν οἰκήσαντα τοῖς δεδεγμένοις, 
ἄτην δὲ τοῖς πέμψασιν, of μ᾽ ἀπήλασαν (cf. 380 f.; 402; 455 ff.; 621 ff.; 1518 ff). 
The opinion of De Marco De Scholüs in Soph. Τγαρ. veteribus, 1937, p. 100 f. that the 
oracle was invented because of the scholion on v. 388 by ‘brouvnuatiotat poetae 
vestigiis insistentes’ does not seem credible to me. But the request in the scholion 
may be based on the wide-spread notion of a tomb kept secret which could be 
found in the lines 1518 ff. In any case, A.s Oidipus expects from the Thebans 
“impious treatment which violates Hellenic usage, but would be in accord with their 
conduct in regard to the leaders fallen before Thebes which Tragedy had criticized 
severely from Aischylos onward. The question may remain open whether the Boeo- 
tians were charged with violation of common Hellenic martial law in historical 
times too, and whether the charge is justified. The question, which also bears on A., 
is treated on Philochoros 328 F 112-113 (cf. J. H. St. 64, 1946, p. 43 n. 26). 7) 
See on F 60. 8) Robert Heldensage p. 901. 9) Christ-Schmid Gr. Lit.® I, 
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1912, p. 341. Ephoros (Diod. 13, 72, 3-73, 2 under 408/7 B.C.) gave a full account 
of the sudden attack: Agis had his camp ἐν ᾿Ακαδημίαι, and the Academy is near 
the Kolonos Hippios (Diog. Laert. 3, 5; Pausan. I, 30, 3-4). It is of no consequence 
here whether this attack is a duplicate of the attack of 410 B.C. reported by 
Xenophon Hell. 1, 1, 33 f. (cf. Beloch Gr.G.2 II 1 p. 418 n. 2). 

I) Ephoros 70 F 103. 2) Herodian. I 215, 15 ff. Lenz. 

1) Suppl. Portus. 2) Ovprov 4, 25, 3 (Θύραιον 4, 6, 2 is corrupt); Θούριον 18, 
10, 1ὸς 28; 5, 1: 3) IG IX τ, 483/4; IG? IV 95, τὸ al.; Head .H. N.? p. 332; 
Fiehn R E VI A col. 744. 4) Dion. Hal. A. R. τ, 51, 2. 5) Polyb. 21, 29, 4 
( ουριεῦσιν in the Mss. must not be altered to Θυριεῦσιν or Θυρρειεῦσιν). 

1) 1G? I 242; 243; 324 from 424/3-423/2 B.C.; II 1544; 1750 from 336/5-333/2 
B.C. al. 2) Von Schoeffer RE V col. 55 f. 3) No. 372. 

1) See Text p. ror, r9 ff. 2) They are called oi ἑπτὰ σοφισταί by Isokrates 
Antid. 235, the author of [Demosth.] Erotikos 50, Aristot. F 5 Rose and others. 
3) Other corruptions of the name see Introd. n. 131. 4) 328 F 107. 5) B. 
Keil Anonymus Argent. p. 69 n. I is mistaken. 6) τὸ F 14. 7) See on E54 
and on Andron ro F 13. 8) See on Kleidemos 323 F 28. 


τὴ τὸ IN τὸ 300 1. 1: 2) ‘Die Fragmente der griech. Kultschriftsteller’ 
di Veal 085) 22 19245 p- 00 15 2 duo) IN τς A) LOS eh aaa: 5) Tg p42: 
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τὴ P. 4,14031]3. 2) Anz. Wien. Ak. Phil.-Hist. Kl. 1895, p. 39 ff. a) Ehe 
slight corruption in F2o is of no consequence; and for C. Mueller’s suggestion 
that Ph. was born in Ikos T 7, of course, is no foundation. AtSeerlexeper 72, 
25 ff. 5) F Gy Hist 73. 6) FGr Hist II D p. 850% 30. 7) See now 
Laqueur R E XIX, 1938, col. 1779. I have not had access to V. Romano Contributi 
alla ricerca sulla vita e l'opera dello storico Fanodemo, Firenze 1935. 8) see 
ὉΠ ΤΣ Ὁ) 324 77: 10) Demosthenes 9, 72 mentions as his colleagues 
Polyeuktos, Hegesippos, καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι πρέσβεις. The inferior Mss. add Κλειτόμαχος 
xoi Λυκοῦργος. uu) Se um dL 9, 12) Possibly Ph. was already working at 
his Atthis; see Text p. 173, 29 fi. 13), 10: 14) T 4-5. 15) He is a de- 
scendant of the well-known party-leader and general Nikias. Piety may have been 
hereditary in his family. 16) Quoted thus by Athenaios F 2; 7; Harpokration 
F 8; Photios F 4; Res Atticae Conti F 5; 30. ᾿Αρχαιολογία T 6 is a favorite designa- 
tion for historical works of a certain order with Dionysios of Halikarnassos; but 
see also Althis p. 84. 17) Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I p. 287 n. 38. 18) F 
9-10. 19) See on F 2. 20) See on P 39 21) 966. ep ΘΠ aro: 22) 
Jg dy. 23) E25; 24) Ἐ 29. 25) ΕΖ ἘΠ᾿ 26) F 26. 2 NC EU. 
28) As characterized by Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I p. 351 ff. 29) Cf. on Klei- 
demos 323 T 2. 30) See on F 22-23; 25. Wilamowitz ‘vielleicht 1. hälfte des 
4. jhdts' is too early; Schwartz R E II col. 2181 'eher aus dem 4. als aus dem 
3. jhdt’ and Laqueur ‘zeit des Demosthenes' are too vague. Ai) see. Mee 
p. 172, 18 ff. The Δηλιακά is due to a confusion in the text of Harpokration (on F 1). 


52) τ ν 33) F 22-23; see on F 20. 34) See on F 13. 35) E 36) 
ΘΟ ΟἿ 1 7. 
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T(ESTIMONIES) 
1) The opening words of the προβούλευμα being ὅπως κτλ. p. 78, 3. 2) Οἱ. 
the motion in honour of Eudoxos; Wilamowitz Ay. u. Ath. I p. 214 n. 52. 3) See 
Text p. 90, 21 ff. 4) T zb; see on F 18. As to the measures of Lykurgos with 


regard to the theatre see Kunst RE XIII col. 2452, 18; 2453, 3; 2457, 48 ff. 

5) Laqueur RE XIX col. 1779, 38. 6) Cf. Sundwall Klio Beih. 4, 1906, p. 
49. 7) Letter of Philip in [Demosth.] 12, 12/5; Beloch Gr. G.? III ı p. 151; 
217; 553. 8) Ῥ. 4. 8410; Kroll Ε ΧΙ col 240 no. 2. 9) IG? ΤΙ 1623, 
35. 10) Which μάλιστα μὲν αἱ ἀρχαιολογίαι συνιστῶσι ; further αἰγῶν ἀρεταί, and 
τὰ μέταλλα τῆς ποικίλης λίθου. 11) Pfeiffer F 178/85 cites the parallels, in 
which the name is often corrupt. See also Malten Herm. 53, 1918, p. 167 ff. 12) 
Thus Wilamowitz, wog P. In Athen. 11, 53 p. 4730 ἐπὶ tod οἰκείου ξένου Grenfell- 


Hunt have restored “Ixtov. 13) Ἴχωι Wil [[e]]uxar P. 14) tS’ ἔλλυτιν ἄρτον 
Malten; καρτόν 1.6. sectivum porrum Pfeiffer. 15) καθ᾽ ὁδοῦ Wil. 
F(RAGMENTS) 


r) see Text p. 176, 30 fi. 2) Ἑ 6; 85 17/08. 3) Against Siebelis’ alteration 
Φανόδημος. Ev «δὲ» ἃ Δηλιακῶν Ψαμμητίχην [δὲ] κτλ. tells (1) the fact that it is too 
complicated; (2) that because of the definite article we must leave at least the 
possibility of keeping the numeral for the book of Ph. 4) Ihe first to direct 
our attention to this important source of corruption was Brinkmann Rh. Mus. 
57, 1902, p. 481 ff. 5) Dion. Hal. De Din. 5; cf. no. 401. 6) 396 F 5. 7) 
Archestratos Athen. 6, 131 p. 326 F. 

I) The section is otherwise well arranged. 2) A similar explanation is found 
in Schol. Od. e 123: ᾿Ορτυγίη δ᾽ ἐκαλεῖτο πρώην διὰ τὸ χθαμαλὸν καὶ χαμαιπετὲς πρὸ 
τοῦ ἀναδοθῆναι καὶ φανῆναι τοιοῦτον γὰρ καὶ τὸ ὄρνεον, οὐχ ὑψιπετὲς ἀλλὰ πρόσγειον. 
Delos-Ortygia occurs already in Pindar. Paean. 7b; οἵ. Wehrli RE Suppl. V 
col, 566. 3) "And τοῦ thy Λητὼ εἰς ὄρτυγα μεταβληθεῖσαν eis τὴν Δῆλον ἐλθεῖν φυ- 
γοῦσαν τὴν Ἥραν Schol. Kallim. Hy. 2, 59; ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Αστερίας μεταμορφώσεως τῆς Λητοῦς 
ἀδελφῆς Schol. Apoll. Rhod. I, 419; Serv. Verg. A. 3, 73; rejected by Nikandros 
F Gr Hist 271/2 F 5 in favour of the derivation from the Aetolian Ortygia. 4) 
Kallim. F 75, 36/7 Pf. 5) Mommsen Feste p. 451 n. 4; Anthesterion: Deubner 
AD. 203. 6) Bibl. 3, 180; τοῦ πατρὸς ζῶντος Pausan. I, 2, 6. 7) Kritias 
Dy IOLA. 8) Bibl. 3, 179. 9) Inscr. de Délos 2517/8. I am rather doubtful 
as to Roussel's restoration of the clan in 2516 and in the Delian inscription of 
Paros (/ G XII 5 no. 271; S EG III 745; Imscr. de Dél. 1624 bis). But that depends 
on the question whether an Athenian of the first century B.C. could belong to more 
than one clan; see Althis p. 241 n. 32. 10) Beloch Gr. G.? III ı p. 553 n. I. 
II) Stations: Arimasps, Issedones, Scythians, Sinope, Prasiai. It is evident that 
Ph. altered the route in Herodt. 4, 33 by making use of 4, 13. 12) ὡς Cal- 
derini. 13) Judeich Topogr.? p. 380. 14) One has to alter παρ᾽ αὐτῶν rather 
to τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων than to τῶν Δηλίων, although the Delians are the grammatical 
subject later on. Either Pausanias did not write clearly, or his source has mixed 
up Attic and Delian tradition; cf. also 7, 23, 5. 15) See Text p. 173, 71. 
16) Plato Phaidon 58 A-C; Plutarch. Thes. 21; 23 who regard the theoria as a 
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mark of gratitude for being saved from Crete. 17) About these and about 
the cult of Apollo on the eastern coast of Attica see Lolling A. M. 4, 1879, p. 
354 ff.; Toepffer Herm. 23, 1888, p. 325 ff.; Roussel B C H 53, 1929, p.. 166 ff. 
18) His relation to the Thessalian Erysichthon-Aithon (Hellanikos 4 F 7) does not 
concern us here, because it does not concern the A//his. Nor has Kallimachos 
(see on T 7) made use of the local Attic myth as transformed by Ph. either in his 
hymn to Demeter or elsewhere. 19) 401b F 1-2. The name of the cape is 
derived from the fact that Leto there λέγεται λῦσαι τὴν ζώνην. Thence Athena 
Pronoia leads her to Delos, and this incidentally shows that αἱ νῆσοι ἐγγύς εἰσι τῆς 
᾿Αττυκῆς. Others (quoted by Semos 396 F 20) brought the birth itself to Zoster. 
Has Ph. already ventured to do this? 

I) See on Hellanikos 323a F r3. 2) Theognost’s Κολαινία (Cramer A. O. 
II p. 66, 30) is wrong. 3) He was the teacher of Aristophanes of Byzantium 
and a contemporary of Eratosthenes, who wrote Ὑ πομνήματα on Comedy (Cohn 
R E VI col. 1220 no. 7). 4) Kallimachos /.c.; Aelian. N. A. 12, 34. This is not 
identical with what Pausan. 9, 19, 7 reports about Artemis in Aulis; Wilamowitz 
Hevm. 18, 1883, p. 257 is mistaken. 5) Wilamowitz /.c.; Preller-Robert Gr. 
M yth.^ I p. 311 n. 4; Wernicke RE II col. 1389; Gruppe Gr. Myth. p. 18 and others. 
6) Preller-Robert /.c. 7) Schol. Aristoph. /.c.; the word is missing in Liddell- 
Scott; cf. the κόρυδος in the story of the foundation of Kolonides Pausan. 4, 34, 8. 
There is no connexion with xoAotóc, and still less with Artemis Koloene (Gruppe 
l.c. p. 279 n. 3 following K. O. Müller) of Asia Minor. 8) Kroll R E XI col. 
1067. 9) I cannot concede more to Toepffer 4.G. p. 217. 10) Pausan. 
4, I, 5. II) Boundary stone of "Ἄρτεμις ᾿Αμαρυσία from Marüsi J G? I 865. 
12) I G? II 1182 c. 350 B.C. The cult still existed in the second or third century 
A.D. See I G? II 4817 in the new reading of Kirchner and Dow A. M. 62, 1937, 
p. 9 f£, where the inscriptions referring to the cult in the city are noted. I3) 
See on Philochoros 328 F 94. 14) ee 1 VDO 15) As Toepffer /.c. 
p- 217 n. 4 has it. 

1) According to M. A. Schwartz Evechtheus et Theseus, diss. Leyden 1917, he did 
this in order to get rid of the Laconian Hyakinthos. L. Weber A. R. W. 23, 1925, 
p- 240 n. 1 gives a different view. 2) As Toepffer stated (4. G. p. 40 n. 2) whom. 
Eitrem R E XII col. 2058 and others follow. 3), Ci. onR 18. 4) In Eurip. 
Ion 278 it is not a cult-name. 5) See Wilamowitz Gl. d. Hell. I p. 106. 6) 
λιμός Schol. Demosth. 54, 7. 7) See on Amelesagoras 330 F 2. 8) See 
Hygin. fab. 238. 9) Thus Meursius corrected Auratav of the Mss. Io) F 
353; it has been supposed by the action of a god. II) At least not for the 
ancient mythographer; as to modern combinations see E. Maass Herm. 25, 1890, 
p- 405 n. 3. Hyas is the name of the father of the Hyakinthides as well as of a. 
brother. For the evidence see Gundel RE IX col. 24 no. 3/4. 12) Pace 
Wilamowitz /.c. p. 106 ἢ I. 13) A son of Erechtheus is called Pandoros: 
Bibl. 3, 196; Schol. Pindar. Paean. P. Ox. V p. 41. 14) Cf. the daughters of 
Kekrops as the nurses of Erichthonios-Erechtheus. 15) Bibl. 3, 196 fi.; 
Eurip. Ion 277/8 is an invention for the occasion. 16) Eurip. F 360, 48; 396 N?; 
Lykurg. In Leocrat. 99; Bibl. 2, 203; Hygin. fab. 46. 17) See also on F 8. 
18) F 357; 360, 36; according to F 360, 20/1 there is no brother. 19) Φασιθέα. 
Schol. Demosth. Elsewhere she is the wife of Erechtheus. 20) Demaratos. 
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42 F 4; cf. Eurip. Ion 280. It is the Protogeneia of Ph. 21) And to Philochoros 
328 F 12? 22) Bibl.3, 203; Hygin. fab. 46; 238; Anon. Mythogr. p. 345 c. 2 
West. 23) The one sacrificed in Hygin. fab. 46; in fab. 238 this is Chthonia. 
24) Procris cum Evechtheo patre concubuit Hygin. fab. 253; Kreusa mother of 
Kephalos by Hermes ib. 160; mother of Ion in Euripides. 25) Ar. u. Ath. 11 
p. 152; Gl. d. Hell. I p. 106 n. 1. L. Weber /.c. p. 339 n. 1 differs. 

I) Most probably from Istros: Wilamowitz Herm. 15, 1880, p. 523; Wellmann 
De Istro Callimacheo, 1886, p. 69. 2) Suppl. Kaibel 3) That Aithra is not 
mentioned is explained by Bibl. 3, 207/8. 4) Thus Bibl. and Tzetz. b; unrav 
δαναοῦ y 2; undav Tzetz. a; undava y 1. ^ 5) Robert Heldensage p. 144 n. 8. 
6) See Toepffer A4. G. p. 270. “ΠΕΣ VECOl. 1312: 8) Van der Kolf RE 
XV col. 540/1. 9) Herodt. 5, 66; Eurip. Ion 1575/81; Kolbe RE VIII col. 
2294. 10) Proxenos 425 F 2; cf. Toepffer A.G. p. 163; Escher RE III col. 
2094. 

I) Not 'the exegetai' in general. 2) Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 268 n. 11. 

S) Rohde’ Psyche* Ip. 247 πὶ 4; ci. T. Sehr. 11 p. 227 ff. 4) Kretschmer 
Glotta X, 1920, p. 38 ff. ; XII, 1923, p. 214. 5) Theological speculation is evident 
already in Philochoros. 6) RE VIL A 1, 1939, col. 326 f. 7) Roussel B. C. H. 
5380p. 171. 8) I G? II 2615. 9) Wilamowitz Sb. Berlin 1927 p. 158. Io) 
Perhaps every family had such a cult. II) Found in situ before the Dipylon 
between the road to Eleusis and that to the tombs (Judeich Topogr.? p. 410 f.), 
a significant position. Sacrifices to them are mentioned IG?I 842 D. 12) As 
Wuest 1.0. col. 326 has it, who confuses this cult with that of the clan of the Lyco- 
mids. 13) But the meaning of rpıro- in Tritogeneia remains doubtful even 
after Sommer Festschr. Windisch 1914 and Kretschmer /.c. p. 38 f.; a *pvvo — Yvfjotoc is 
out of the question. 14) See Rohde /.c. p. 247 n. 2. 15) Deubner A.F. 
P- 44- 16) About the Skira see on Philochoros 328 F 14-16. 

De Sees Lext Ὁ. 173,398. 

I) Judeich Topogr.? p. 338. 2) eloepilersAnG. Ῥ. 40: n2: 3) Judeich 
is wrong; all the material is collected by Eitrem R E XII col. 2058 f. and by Kock 
ib. col. 2000 f. 3) Ihulkyd.21,520,42,40, 57533: 5) C£. [Demosth.] Epitaph. 
60, 29. 

I) Athen. 1, 34/5 p. 19 A ff. 2) Symp 2 ETE 3) As suggested by Old- 
father R E Suppl. III col. 327 no. ro a. 

1) Wilamowitz Ar. w. Ath. I p. 255 n. 146; Thalheim RE II col. 717; Busolt- 
Swoboda Staatsk. p. 814; Lipsius D. Att. Recht I p. 340; 353 ff. 2) Plut. Solon 
17, 2; Pollux 8, 42; Lex. Vindob. p. 334 N. 3) Herodt. 2, 177, 2; (Hekataios-) 
Diodor. 1, 77, 5; Diog. Laert. 1, 55; Plut. Solon 22, 3. 4) (Theophrast-) Plut. 
Solon 31, 5. 5) Lysias in Lex. Vindob. p. 334; Demosth. 57, 32; al. 6) 
Athen. 4, 65 p. 168 A B; Diog. Laert. 7, 168/9. 7) See on Philochoros 328 
^F τοῦ. 

1) Tzetzes Lyk. 1374 has correctly ἐν τῆι τῶν ᾿Ανθεστηριῶν ἑορτῆι, βασιλεύοντος 
Δημωφῶντος. 2) Apollodor. /.c. 3) Thukyd. 2, 15, 4. 4) Gf. ontber2. 
5). See on Marmor Par. 239 A 25. 6) His results have to be somewhat modified: 
it is self-evident that the stranger and the polluted (conceptions frequently equi- 
valent) were excluded from the ritual action: see Eitrem Opferritus p. 465; for a 
Troizenian parallel in the Orestes story see Pausan. 2, 31, 8. 7) C£. on Hellanikos 
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323a F 1 n. 28. For the Anthesteria see Mommsen Feste p. 384 ff.; Hiller v. Gaer- 
tringen RE I col. 2371 ff.; Deubner /.c. 8) See on Hellanikos 323a ἘΠ 22: 
9) See particularly Hesych. s.v.; Methodios Et. M. s.v. ἀλῆτις. 1o) Cf. Mommsen 
Feste p. 397 n. 1. II) See on F 12. 

I) A'strassengelage', as Deubner (A. F. p. 94 n. 5) calls it who is chiefly interested 
in using the fragment of Ph. as evidence against connecting the 'Lenaia vases' 
with the Choes, because for the Lenaia celebration in the sanctuary is certain. 
I do not think that we need enter into this question; Deubner (p. 127 ff.; cf. p. 283 
ff.) has given it a full treatment and (as far as I can see) proved his thesis that 
‘die Lenaeenvasen wirklich zu den Lenaia gehören’. 2) Cults V p. 215. 

3) Deubner /.c. p. 128. In that case the Athenians would have better stayed at 
home with their casks, the more so as the domestic servants participated in the 
festival (Schol Hesiod. Opp. 370). Mommsen Feste p. 389 tried to prove that they 
did. 4) This is the only sentence in Deubner's critical argumentation about 
the facts (Lc. p. 127) with which I feel able to agree. 5) πρὸς τῶι ἱερῶι is as 
impossible for the sense as it is linguistically. We need not discuss the attempt 
to connect πρὸς τῶι ἱερῶι with xıpvavaı. To interpret πρὸς τῶι ἱερῶι as in the sanct- 
uary' is indeed 'to do violence to the text', but if one does not dare to touch the 
text (and it is easily understandable why Deubner was not inclined to touch 
it) does violence to the sense. 6) Mommsen Feste p. 387 f. 7) Nilsson 
Gesch. d. gr. Rel. 1, 1941, p. 534 f. wrongly renders this: ‘Die Athener trugen den 
aus den fássern geschópften wein herbei'. How did they manage that? 8) 566 
Farnell /.c. p. 215. The treatment by M. P. Nilsson J.c., who declares the Pithoigia 
to be 'impossible', is unsatisfactory in other respects too. About the three days of 
the Anthesteria see on Philochoros 328 F 84. The tradition is not uniform but 
(to anticipate) one should not adduce against Farnell either Aristophanes Ran. 
211 ff. or the Neaira speech (Ps. Demosth. 59, 76). It is by no means certain whether 
the description of the comic poet—Aıyvata κρηνῶν τέχνα ξύναυλον ὕμνων βοὰν φθεγ- 
ξώμεθ᾽, εὔγηρυν ἐμὰν ἀοιδάν, κοὰξ κοάξ, ἣν ἀμφὶ Νυσήιον Διὸς Διόνυσον ἐν Λίμναισιν 
ἰαχήσαμεν, ἡνίχ᾽ ὁ κραιπαλόκωμος τοῖς ἱεροῖσι Χύτροισι χωρεῖ κατ᾽ ἐμὸν τέμενος λαῶν 
yXoc—refers to the Pithoigia or to the Choes (see on F 11), though the resemblance 
to Ph.’s account of the exuberant spirits rather tells in favour of the former. 
The real difficulty is that the Chytroi is generally regarded as a festival purely 
of the dead (Deubner /.c. p. 112). It may remain open whether that fact involves 
a uniformly gloomy character. In my opinion the chorus of the Ranae precludes 
this idea (see also the χύτρινοι ἀγῶνες Philochoros 328 F 57; 84). But the explanation 
of Radermacher (Aristophanes’ Frösche, 1921, p. 171 f.) is rather unsatisfactory. 
If Aristophanes means the aftermath of the Choes, one might after all consider 
the fact that the Athenian day begins in the evening (cf. Deubner UGA p.93)502:6* 
according to the calendar the Chytroi began in the evening of Anthesterion twelfth, 
while actually the Choes banquets took up the evening and part of the night. But 
there is another possibility which, however, I shall not develop here: according 
to the Neaera speech the ἀρχαιότατον ἱερὸν τοῦ Διονύσου xal ἁγιώτατον ἐν Λίμναις 





ἅπαξ τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ ἑκάστου ἀνοίγεται, τῆι δωδεκάτηι τοῦ ᾿Ανθεστηριῶνος μηνός, and 
Buschor’s question (A. M. 53, 1928, p. 100) whether the opening may also be 
assumed for the preceding day must be answered in the negative in so far as the 
Pithoigia is not an evening or night ceremony: people presumably went to the 
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Limnaion in the morning. Deubner /.c. p. 128 renders the text inaccurately. I have 
not the least doubt that the date is interpolated (a marginal note which has found 
its way into the text) in exactly the same manner as τῆι δωδεκάτηι in Thukyd. 
2, 15, 4: the very position indicates the interpolation here too; the date known 
to every Athenian follows haltingly, and detracts from the impressiveness of the 
momentous charge. 9) See on Philochoros 328 F 80-82. 10) See on Philo- 
choros 328 F 229. 11) Preller-Robert Gr. Myth.4 Ip. 708 n. 9; Escher RE VI 
col. 845 no. I. I2) Pausan. I, 31, 4. 13) I G XII 3 no. 329; cf. Wilamowitz 
Οἱ de Hells Τί p277.n..2. 

I) His source is Demetrios of Skepsis p. 33 G; cf. Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I 
p. 287 n. 38; E. Schwartz R E IV col. 2809 f. 2) Homer III p. 136 f. 

1) Apollodoros as a consequence of his principles (F Gv Hist II D p. 756 ff.) 

was obliged to reject this explanation as well as that which brings in Hippolytos. 
2) Wilamowitz Herm. 18, 1883, p. 259 n. 2. For the possibility of a Brauronian 
local legend in which, however, Iphigeneia does not seem to have had a place, see 
Farnell Culis Il p. 435 ff.; 526 f. 3) For these see Jacoby Sb. Berlin 1931 
p. 108 ff. 4) See also Συναγ. Λεξ. p. 444, 30 ff. Bkr. Here the story is told 
with a different aition by the author who must have annexed the Greek expedition 
to the history of Attica. The version may lead to Ph. by way of Eurip. Iph. Taur. 
1458/61. 5) The she-bear appears ἐν Πειραιεῖ in Zuvay. Ack. Lc.; a variant in 
the second version of the Scholia R V; a third version mentions λοιμός and a psephism: 
un πρότερον συνοικίζεσθαι ἀνδρὶ παρθένον, εἰ μὴ ἀρχτεύσειεν τῆι θεῶι. 6) More 
accurately with the substitute sacrifice of a goat Συναγ. Λεξ. l.c. 7) The last 
lines may be important for the conception of the old goddess Iphigeneia. 8) Cf. 
I, 23, 7 on the ’Apr£uıdog ἱερὸν Βραυρωνίας on the Akropolis: καὶ τὸ ἀρχαῖον ξόανόν 
ἐστιν ἐν Βραυρῶνι, “Apteutc ὡς λέγουσιν ἣ Taupıxn. For the fate of this (?) cult 
image id. 3, 16, 7/8; 8, 46, 3; Arrian. Anab. 7, 19, 2 (?). 9) The material see in 
Oppermann RE V A I, 1934, col. 34. 10) Steph. Byz. s.v. II) Schol. 
Aristoph. 4v. 873. I2) These and 'the Argives’ Pausan. 2, 22, 6/7. 13) 
Antonin. Lib. Met. 27. TA I.CHP. 2550.4: 

I) Toepffer A.G. p. 95. Neither Farnell (Cults III p. 138 ff.) nor Kern (RE IV 
s.v.; XVI col. 1259; Rel. d. Gr. I p. 294) or others (as e.g. Foucart Les M ystéves 
d'Eleusis, 1914, p. 220 f.) have made real progress. 2) A δαειρίτης appears in 
Pollux 1, 35 alongside of ἱεροφάνται, δαιδοῦχοι, κήρυκες etc. 3) Mother of Eleusis 
by Hermes: Pausan. r, 38, 7; Eust. Hom. p. 456, 13; Harpokr. s.v. ᾿Βλευσίνια. 
Accordingly one has supplied in the list of receipts for hides 7 G? II 1496, 102/4 
(Gamelion 333/2 B.C.) [ἐκ τῆς θυσίας [τῶι ' EXeuotw (?) καὶ τῶι “Hoje καὶ] τῆι Δαείρ[αι]. 
See also a votive relief A. M. 20 tab. 5; Curtius Festschr. P. Arndt p. 44 ff. Daeira 
is the mother of Immarados according to Eumolpos in Clem. Al. Protr. 3, 45, 1. 
Outside Eleusis she appears in the sacrificial calendars of the Tetrapolis (J G* II 
1358 B rr s. IV B.C.) ΤΓαμηλιῶνος - Δαίραι οἷς κύουσα and the deme Paiania of the 
second half of the fifth century (Peek A. M. 66, 1941, p. 173 f£), which both 
write Δαιρα. 4) Rohde Psyche? I p. 283 n. 2. 5) Accordingly Daeira herself 
is the daughter of Okeanos in Pausan. 1, 38, 7; Hesych. s.v. δμῖα (?) ᾽Ωκεανοῦ 
θυγάτηρ καὶ Δήμητρος. There may be a connexion with the anonymous explanation 
that Daeira is φύλαξ Περσεφόνης.. 6) Hekate v. 52 consequently receives σέλας 
instead of a torch; later authors did not observe the distinction: Schol. Theocr. 2, 
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II-I2C. 7) Farnell Culis III p. 140, however, thinks this to be possibly 8 
fiction of the later exegetical writers’, and Rohde connects this information with 
φύλαξ, Περσεφόνης. 8) Curtius, v. Prott (4. M. 24 p. 258 f), and Kern take 
Daeira for an older ‘matriarchal’ goddess who was superseded by Demeter. 9) 
For to find Daeira in this passage is rather doubtful. 

I) The κηδεσταὶ καὶ οἰκεῖοι Lex. vhet. p. 233, 31 Bkr? cf. Text p. 189, 9 ff. 2) 
A different introduction εἰς τοὺς φράτερας is inconceivable. 3) Cf. Hesych. s.v. 
γαμηλία : φέρνη εἰς γάμου παρασκευήν, καὶ δεῖπνον ὃ τοῖς φράτορσιν ἐποίει ὁ γαμῶν. 
4) The action in itself is, in my opinion, not only credible, but even necessary in 
order to prove that the mother also comes of citizen stock. 5) I leave aside 
the question about the μεῖον. 

1) A. E. p. 358. 2) Cf. Soph. F 760 N?; Jessen RE VI col. 428; Deubner 

p. 36 ‘ohne zweifel sind hier ebenfalls die Chalkeia gemeint' is certainly wrong. 
The dedications to Ergane by Teisikles of Aphidna (H. esperia 9 p. 58 no. 7) and of 
his brother Euktemon (I G? II 4329), whom Meritt regards as ‘possibly manufact- 
urers of bronze', are approximately of Ph.'s own time, or even before 350 B.C. 
3) See U. Koehler on Syll.? 227 n. 2. 4) Aristot. ’AQr. 54, 7. The festival is not 
identical with the Chalkeia: von Schoeffer RE III col. 2067. 5) Pausan. 
I, 14, 6; Judeich Topogr.? p. 365 ft. 6) Cf. e.g. "Agnes καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶ ᾿Αρεία in the 
oath of the epheboi L. Robert Etudes épigr. et philol., 1938, p. 293 ff. 2y Plate 
Krit. p. 109 C; Clem. Al. Protr. 2, 28, 213, 4 G* 1 84 (421/o B.C.) ; Preller-Robert 
Gr. Myth.* I p. 180; Farnell Cults I p. 314; Wilamowitz GI. d. Hell. II p. 142; al. 

1) This article has dropped out, but Telmessos too is a son of Apollo: Ruhl 
Rosch. Lex. V col. 346. 2) Hybla: Steph. Byz. s.v.; al. 3) See on F (2;) 
29. 4) See Text p. 172, 36 ff. 5) The form Γαλεοί is merely a joke made 
by a comic poet: Archippos I 68r, 15 K. 

1) The first in F 22 is added to a main report which certainly derives from 
Kallisthenes (124 F 15-16), the second in F 23 to a report which, as far as facts go, 
derives from Ephoros (70 F 191-192). The latter is insufficiently rendered by 
Plutarch, who is more interested in the omens and oracles attached to Kimon's 
last campaign in Cyprus. 2) RE X col. 1694 ff.; on F Gr Hist 124 F 15/6. 

3) Against E. Schwartz Herm. 35, 1900, p. 126. 4) As supposed by Ed. Meyer 
Forsch. 11 p. 16. 5) Beloch's λοιμοῦ is a rather doubtful suggestion: in any case 
Aristodemos 104 ch. 13 found λιμός in the text. 6) Diod. 12, 3-4; following him 
Aristodemos 104 ch. 13, and probably Nepos Cimon 3, 4. 7) Μάριον Wesseling, 
μαλὸν Mss. Plutarch. 18, 5 has a gap, but these events were not contained in it; 
neither are they to be found in ἀνεκτᾶτό τε τὰς ἐν κύχλωι πόλεις after the double 
battle related in ὃ 6, for Diod. 12, 4, 1 makes a similarly vague remark. 8) 
Diod. 12, 3, 3-4; neither he nor Plut. 18, 6 denote the locality. 9) II. eip. 86. 
IO) See E. Schwartz /.c. p. 111 ff.; Ed. Meyer /.c. p. 1 ff. i1) Diod. 11, 62, 3. 
12) Ephoros-Diod. 12, 4, 6; Aristodem. ch. 13, 1 xoi Κίμων νοσήσας ἐν Κιτίωι τελευτᾶι ; 
Nepos Cimon 3, 4 in morbum implicitus in oppido Citio mortuus est, where, therefore, 
the text must not be altered. See also the rhetor Nausikrates Plut. το, 5 about 
τάφος τις Κίμωνος in Kition (cf. J H St 64, 1946, p. 46 n. 45). 13) See on II5 
F 154; 124 F 15/6. 14) Cf. Text p. 173, 7 ff. 

1) See Ephoros in Diodor. 11, 18, 2 and Aristodem. 104 ch. 1, 2; Ktesias 688 
F 13 ὃ 30. 2) 9,7, 13/4. 3) After the battle in Herodt. 8, 97. The project 
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is absent from (Ephoros-)Diodoros, but see Aristodemos (Text. p. 193, 14 ff.). 
4) It is called χῶμα by Herodotos (but what he describes is a floating bridge) and 
Ktesias, ζεῦγμα by Aristodemos. 5) Ephoros may have derived this either 
from Ktesias or from an Atthis. 6) GAY Hist Ib C. p. 32r, 29 ff. 7) On 
Herodotos 8, 9o. 8) Harpokr. s.v. ἀργυρόπους δίφρος: (Demosth. 24, 129) 
ὁ Ξέρξου, óc αἰχμάλωτος ἐκαλεῖτο, ἐφ᾽ οὗ καθεζόμενος ἐθεώρα τὴν ναυμαχίαν - ἀνέκειτο δὲ 
εἰς τὸν Παρθενῶνα τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς. 

I) See Rusch RE XVI col. 2190 f. 2) Cf. Plutarch. Solon 26, 1; De Is. τὸ 
Ῥ. 354 E. 3) 72 F 20. 4) GY Bish III a p.351.; 79 ff, 5016.02 32, 
24 ff. 6) 264 F 25 ch. 28, 6-29, 4. 7) It is also found later on in Diod. 
5, 57, 5 from a source which we cannot determine, and in the Platonic philosopher 
Attikos. 8) See on 124 F 12; RE X col. 1687 f. 9) See on F 22-23. Io) 
See Ν᾽ ES 

1) As Robert Heldensage p. 33 believes. 2) As supposed by Wentzel REI 
col. 380. 3) Gundel RE VIII col. 1686 enumerates 14 bearers of the name, 
but forgot the son of Admetos. 4) Hellanikos 323a F 23. 5) Ps. Herodt. 
Vit. Hom. 2; cf. (with due caution) Herter Rh. Mus. 85, 1936, p. 224 ff. 6) 
Hermesianax, Parthen. Narr. am. 5, 6. 7) Greek Lyric Poetry, 1936, p. 404. 
8) Euripides Alkestis, 1930, p. 8 ff.; Ph. W. Schr. 1932 col. 508; Philol. 87, 1932, 
P- 412; A. M. 59, 1934, p. 241 ff.; Rh. Mus. 85, 1936, p. 117 ff. Cf. also Herter 
Rh. Mus. 85 p. 225 f. 9) Sber. Wien Hist.-philol. Kl. 203, 1925; see also Kakridis 
Ph. W. Schr. 1930 col. 494; Megas A. R. W. 30, 1933, p. 1 ff. Io) The question 
must be put seriously, but Weber's conclusion from the 'cult' of Alkestis in Sparta 
to the pre-Dorian character of the Karnea is nonsense. 1I) Pohlenz D. griech. 
Tragödie II, 1930, p. 66. 

I) About the localisation see Malten A. R. W. 12, 1909, p. 436 f. 2) See 
Preller-Robert Gr. M yth.* I p. 759 n. 1; Kern Orph. Fragm. p. 116; Farnell Cults 
III p. 87 ff.; Malten /.. 3) Judeich Topogr.? p. 398 f. 4) Rubensohn 
M ysterienheiligt. p. 18. 5) Bibl. 1, 29-32; Hy. Dem. Orph. Fr. 49, 52 ft. K; Orph. 
Fr. 52 K; Hymn. Orph. 41, and others. Diod. 5, 4, 4 inserts it into the excerpt 
from Timaios (566 F 164). 6) Hy. Hom. Dem. 470 ff.; 250 ft. 7) Marm. Par. 
A 12/3. 8) Malten /.c. p. 433 ff. 9) A survey of the tradition is found in R E 
XIX col. 951 f. Among the variants Lerna (Paus. 2, 36, 7) is important because of 
its Argive claims (ib. I, 14, 2; al.). IO) Argos Pausan. I, r4, 2; Pheneos 7b. 
8, 15, 3-4; al. II) Pausan. 2, 35, 4-10. Cf. Lasos Athen. 14, 19 p. 627 E ? 
12) v. 5; cf. 417 £.; Hy. Orph. Dem. F 49, 19 ff. ? 13) L.c. p. 285 ff. Allen- 
Halliday-Sikes, who call that conjecture ‘desperate’, have not understood the 
problem. The doubts raised by Wilamowitz (Gl. d. Hell. II p. 5o n. 2) are more 
serious. 14) (Timaios-)Diodoros 5, 3, 4 ἐν τοῖς λειμῶσι τοῖς κατὰ τὴν Ἔνναν 
with a circumstantial description; ch. 5 is an addition of Diodoros, who rather 
boastfully says πολλοὶ τῶν ἀρχαίων συγγραφέων xol ποιητῶν, but mentions only 
the tragic poet Karkinos. 15) Κρητικά Diod. 5, 68 (= 468 F 1). The earlier 
stage is represented by Hesiod. Theog. 969/74 and Od. ε 125. 16) See on 
nos. 227 and 502. 

I) About the Νεκύσια see Stengel Herm. 43, 1908, p. 645; Ziehen RE XVI col. 
2266. 2) Suggestion by Crusius (n. 5). 3) Hesych. s.v. l'evéowx* ἑορτὴ név- 
θιμος ᾿Αθηναίοις - of δὲ τὰ Νεκύσια, where the Mss. have πάνθιμος and Lex. rhet. p. 
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231, 19 Bkr πενθήμερος. Cf. Cl. Q. 38, 1944, P- 74- 4) Herm. 34, 1899, p. 209. 
5) Compared by Crusius Ad Plut. De prov. Alex. lib. comm., 1895, p. 21. 
1) See on F 11. 


326. MELANTHIOS 
INTRODUCTION 


1) 322 Lek. 2) F 3. 3) Wilamowitz Ar.u. Ath. I, 1893, p. 287 2.37; 
Textgesch. d. gr. Lyr., 1900, p. 80f. The inference is not conclusive, but it seems 
a natural suggestion that the 'peripatetic' collector of the psephisms (no. 342) 
made work easier for himself by using earlier literature. 4) ‘Aller wahr- 
scheinlichkeit nach vor Istros’ Susemihl Gr. Lit. 1, 1891, p. 622. Wilamowitz /.c. 
p. 286 dates him without giving reasons ‘in die erste hälfte des 4. jhdts'; Tresp 
D. Fragm. d. griech. Kultschriftsteller, 3914, p. 7 in the beginning of it; ‘noch aus 
dem 4. jhdt. v. Chr.’ Andrée RE XV, 1931, col. 429 no. 11. Cf. n. 13. 5) The 
first bearer of the name known to us is the leader of the twenty ships in 499/8 B.C., 
ἀνὴρ τῶν ἀστῶν ἐὼν τὰ πάντα δόκιμος (Herodt. 5, 97, 3), who may, or may not, be the 
M. Νεοκ (λ)έ(ους) of an ostrakon from ca. 485 B.C. Another is strategos at the time 
of the oligarchy in 411/o B.C. and belonged to the extreme right wing (Xenoph. 
Hell. 2, 3, 46). The poet Melanthios, living between the two, was a friend of Kimon 
(Plutarch. Kimon 4, 9). The king Melanthos had better be kept out of the discussion ; 
a genos of Melanthidai never existed (see on Hellanikos 323a F 23). 6) P. A. 
9764/75. 7) IG? II 678, 40; Hesperia Suppl. I p. 47. 8) The tragic poet, 
who produced plays before 421 B.C. (P. A. 9767; Diehl RE XV col. 428 no. Io), 
is too early, nor is there any reason for identifying the Atthidographer 
with the Μελάνθ[ιος] of ca. 360 B.C. from the deme Kephale (Hesperia Suppl. I 
p. 31). It is doubtful whether the parasite of Alexander of Pherai (Plutarch. 
Quom. ad. 3 p. 5o CD) was an Athenian, nor is he probable on other grounds. 
9) Plutarch. Phokion 19. 10) Cf. Atthis p. 55. Ir) ΘΟ ΟΣ 12) Cohn 
R E V col. 985 no. 137; Wendel ib. VII A 1 col. 741, 42 ft. I3) Thatis regrettable 
because the foundation of a sanctuary of Phila Aphrodite in Thria by Adeimantos 
of Lampsakos, the adherent of Demetrios Poliorketes (Athen. 6, 66, p. 255 Cc 
cf. Schweigert Hesperia 9, 1940, p. 348 ff.) would furnish an indication of time 
for the Atthis. 14) The insertion of his name instead of Μένανδρος in Lyd. 
De mens. 4, 154, cited alongside of Phylarchos (81 F 33), is suggested by Meineke 
and Stiehle, but is improbable; Andrée’s alteration of Μαιάνδρωι (491 F 3) need 
not be discussed. The first quotation seems to refer to a sanctuary of Kronos in 
Olympia (Pohlenz RE XI col. 1983, 6 ff., where ‘regular’ must be altered to 
‘singular’), the second, referring to the Milesian cult, suits the local historian of 
Miletos very well. 


F(RAGMENTS) 


1) The evidence see in Liddell-Scott s.v. ypunvög; cf. s.v. ῥυσά, ῥυσός, ῥυσόω. 
I) II 39, 68 K in Athen. 7, 92 p. 313 BC; c£. 8, 57 p. 358 EF. 2) μαινίδες 
7, 92 p. 313 A ff.; τρίγλη 7, 125-127 p. 324 C ff. 3) 244 F 109. 4) Dionysios 
Περὶ ὀνομασιῶν (see Text p. 197, 16 ff.) ? 5) Apollodor. l.c.; Hegesandros Athen. 
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7, 126 p. 3250; cf. Plutarch. De soll. an. 35 p. 983 F; Aelian. N. A. 9, 51. 6) 
Schol. Lucian. p. 93, 24 R μαινίδας - τὴν καλουμένην μαινομένην. The passage Athen. 
7, 92 p. 313 B ᾿Επαίνετος ἐν ᾿Οψαρτυτικῶι «σμαρίδα, ἣν ἔνιοι καλοῦσι κυνὸς εὐναί» 
is puzzling, at least for me. 

ı) The scholion (R has only the beginning Διαγόρας - Σωκράτης) is confused 
or inordinately abbreviated. The conclusion makes it appear probable that the 
scholiast took his information from the treatment of Diagoras in Κωμωιδούμενοι. 
The documentary statement in Schol. Av. 1073 has also been enlarged from a 
biographical source (probably the same from which Suda s.v. Διαγόρας Τηλεχλείδου 
derives). The scholiast inserted between the biographical statements the question 
of textual criticism, torn into two parts, as to whether we should read Διαγόρας 
or δι᾿ ἀγορᾶς. This problem does not interest us here; I put it in round brackets, 
and the connecting addition of the scholiast in double square brackets as I did 
the relative clause at the opening which is a silly inference from Nub. 826-830. 
As the text stands Aristarchos is represented as having thought that as late as 
406/5 B.C. Aristophanes tried to stir up the audience in the theatre against Diago- 
ras. The text of the poet does not yield this, and I do not believe Aristarchos 
capable of such ignorance of chronology. 2) τὸν μὲν ἀναιρήσοντα V ©. 3) 
ζώωι τὰ Ν κομίσαντα ©. 4) We are bound to believe in the document, which is 
fuller than the poet— Av ἀποχτείνηι τις ὑμῶν Διαγόραν τὸν Μήλιον, / λαμβάνειν τάλαντον, 
Yi» τε τῶν τυράννων τίς τινα [τῶν τεθνηκότων ἀποχτείνηι, τάλαντον Aaußaveı— who 
makes the difference between ἀποχτεῖναι and ζῶντα ἀγαγεῖν only in regard to Philo- 
krates 6 Στρούθιος, whom the birds proscribe. Diodor. 13, 6, 7 and Joseph. c. Ap. 
2, 266 follow the poet; Ammon. II. διαφ. λεξ. s.v. ἐπυκηρύξαι (who supplies the evi- 
dence for the term) gives a talent as the reward for ζῶντα ἀνάγειν and half a talent 


for &vaeiv.. 5) τοὺς (om. V ©) ἄλλους IlexXorovwmotoug: “1.6. τοὺς IleXA«veic; 
αλλοὺς ist aus der korrektur verdorben’ Wilamowitz. 6) Τηλεκλείδου 7) Τηλεκλύ- 
του Sud. 7) τῶν --- Πινδάρωι V τὸν χρόνον σιμωνίδου καὶ πινδάρου Θ τὸν χρόνον κατὰ 


Σιμωνίδην καὶ Πίνδαρον Ddf. Cf. τοῖς χρόνοις ὧν μετὰ (κατὰ Küster) Πίνδαρον καὶ 
Βακχυλίδην, Μελανιππίδου (-8nc A) δὲ πρεσβύτερος - ἤκμαζε τοΐνυν on ὀλυμπιάδι (468,5 
B.C.) Sud. 8) Διόδωρος Hesych. s.v. Διαγόρας; cf. Cohn RE V col. 708 
no. 51. 9) μεγέθει © Sud μεγέθους V. 10) Μοίραις Sud μύραις V. II) 
μείζων γὰρ 7) νῦν δή ᾽στι Bergk μείζων γὰρ ἦν. νῦν δ᾽ ἐστι (δέ ἐστι V ©) Schol Sud 
μείζων γὰρ ἢ νῦν ἐστι Toup γέ μοι Bergk δέ (om. ©) μοι Schol δὴ μοι Sud τοσοῦ- 
τον ἐπιδιδῶι δι’ ἡμέρας Ddf ἐάν τι τούτων ἐπιδίδωται (-οται G ©) ἡμέρας Schol ἐάν τις 
(τι V) ἐπιδιδῶι τῆς ἡμέρας Sud ἐπιδιδῶι καθ’ ἡμέραν ὅτι Toup ἔσεσθαι Schol ἔσται 
Sud ἔτ᾽ ἔσται edit. Mediol. 12) Διαγόρου τοῦ Τερθρέως (cf. s.v. Τερθρεύς - ὄνομα 
χύριον) Sud Διαγόρου (om. τοῦ T.) Schol. 13) This passage belongs to the 
notes from the chronographer, with which Diodoros interrupts the narrative of 
the Sicilian expedition. The old conjecture (Fritzsche Aristoph. Ran., 1845, p. 180) 
that the note confuses Diagoras and Protagoras is finally refuted by the evidence 
of the Arab. 14) This testimony which I have fully copied (and translated 
from the German ed. princeps without regard to style) in the text, is preserved 
as part of a biography of Zenon of Elea in the book of the Arabian philosopher 
Abü-L-Uafä’-Al-Muba&$ir Ibn Fätik from the middle of the 11th century A.D. 
It has been published by Dr. Franz Rosenthal ‘Arabische Nachrichten über Zenon 
den Eleaten’ in Orientalia (Commentarii Periodici Pontificii Instituti Biblici) 


3 
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N.S. 6, 1931, p. 21 ff. In spite of its importance little or no attention seems to have 
been paid to it hitherto. 15) 1.6. Demokritos; cf. Suda s.v. Διαγόρας Τηλεχλεί- 
δου. 16) This paper will especially have to review Wilamowitz Textgesch. d. gr. 
Lyr., 1900, p. 80 ff., who alone attempted a methodical treatment of the tradition. 
Diagoras has on the whole been rather neglected. Naturally the historians of Greek 
literature hardly mention him, but even the historians of philosophy seldom give 
him more than a brief note. Merely the trial ἀσεβείας in Athens has roused some 
interest; see Ed. MeyerG d A IV, 1901, $ 446 A; Beloch Gr. G.2 II 2, 1916; p. 374 1-; 
Drachmann Atheism in Pagan Antiquity 1922; E. Derennes ‘Les procés d'impiété', 
Bibl. de la Fac. de Philosophie 45, Paris 1930. The new evidence, in my opinion, 
puts everything on a new basis: it proves that the date of the Suda—Ol. 78 (= 
468/5 B.C.)—refers not to the floruit but to the birth, for the 54 years evidently 
are the interval between Ol. 78, 1 (468/7 B.C.) and the decree of the people as dated 
in 415/4 B.C.; i.e. they give the duration of Diagoras' life. Rosenthal recognized 
that the source of the Arab is Porphyry's Φιλόσοφος ἱστορία (F Gr Hist 260 F 4 fr.) 
This writer largely depends (directly or indirectly) on Aristoxenos, and here as 
in the Chronicle (ib. F 1-3) he takes his dates almost exclusively from Apollodoros’ 
Xpovixé. Apollodoros evidently started from the date 41 5/4 B.C., which was estab- 
lished even if it was based on an inference; i.e. he worked by the same method as 
he did e.g. in regard to Empedokles (F Gr Hist 244 F 32). 17) Cf. n. 4: 18) 
[Plutarch.] Vit. X. or. p. 833 DE (1 G? I p. 297, 108 ff.); cf. U. Wilcken Sb. Berlin 
1935 p. 571. 19) Suda s.v. Διαγόρας Τηλεχλείδου. I cannot discuss here either 
the meaning of this title or the variant Φρύγιοι λόγοι which was known to the 
source of MubaßSir. 20) Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I p. 287 n. 37 acknowledged 
*die alte aporie wann eigentlich Diagoras geáchtet ist' and declared himself unable 
to solve it. In Textgesch. d. gr. Lyr. p. 82 (and in Griech. Verskunst, 1921, p. 426 n. 4) 
he begs the question: 'dieser beschluss war selbstverstándlich datiert, und auch 
wenn kein archon darin stand, so konnte Melanthios ihn doch nicht falsch ansetzen 
(my italics), wenn auch die scholiasten nur mit einem undatierten exzerpte operieren. 
Die zeit ergibt sich aus Diodor'. 21) It may be sufficient here to refer to 
Thukyd. 6, 60, 4-61, 1, who gives no names: καὶ ὁ μὲν αὐτός τε καθ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ xal κατ᾽ 
ἄλλων μηνύει τὸ τῶν ‘Howdy, 6 δὲ δῆμος ὁ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων... . τὸν μὲν μηνυτὴν εὐθὺς καὶ 
τοὺς ἄλλους μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ ὅσων μὴ κατηγορήκει ἔλυσαν, τοὺς δὲ καταιτιαθέντας κρίσεις 
ποιήσαντες τοὺς μὲν ἀπέκτειναν, ὅσοι ξυνελήφθησαν, τῶν δὲ διαφυγόντων θάνατον καταγνόν- 
τες ἐπανεῖπον ἀργύριον τῶι ἀποκτείναντι . . . . περὶ δὲ τοῦ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου ἐναγόντων τῶν ἐχθρῶν, 
οἵπερ καὶ πρὶν ἐκπλεῖν αὐτὸν ἐπέθεντο, χαλεπῶς οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐλάμβανον - καὶ ἐπειδὴ τὸ 
τῶν Ἑρμῶν ὥιοντο σαφὲς ἔχειν, πολὺ δὴ μᾶλλον καὶ τὰ μυστικά, ὧν ἐπαίτιος ἦν, μετὰ 
τοῦ αὐτοῦ λόγου καὶ τῆς ξυνωμοσίας ἐπὶ τῶι δήμωι ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνου ἐδόκει πραχθῆναι. Cf. 6, 53; 
Andokid. 1, 11; 27 ff.; Isokr. 16, 6; Plutarch. Alkıb. το. 22) The joke is this 
(i) that Diagoras, who is mentioned in the first place, is as inaccessible for the 
Athenians as the ‘dead tyrants’ are; (2) that the birds follow the example of the 
Demos by setting a price on the head of a well-known bird-seller: ἣν ἀποκτείνηι 
τις ὑμῶν Φιλοκράτη τὸν Στρούθιον, (λήψεται τάλαντον, ἣν δὲ ζῶντα «γ᾽» ἀγάγηι, τέτταρα 
κτλ. 23) See for the chronology Meritt A. J. Arch. 34, 1930, p. 125 ff.; Dins- 
moor The Archons, 1931, p. 337 f. 52) (Gai al, 27 25) Σωχράτης ὁ Μήλιος 
of Aristophanes (Nub. 830) makes it appear rather probable that the philosophical 
book of Diagoras was published earlier than 424/3 B.C.; in any case, it shows 
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that his person was known to the theatre-going public of Athens, and then it may 
be obvious to infer a trial. In the passage of Hermippos, whose Μοῖραι were perform- 
ed in 430 B.C. (Geissler Ph. U. 30, 1925, p. 25), it seems not unlikely that Diagoras 
6 Τερθρέως means the Melian: the Κωμωιδούμενοι were deceived by the alleged name 
of the father, which seems to be a comic invention very suitable for a ‘sophist’. 
It is possible that the conclusions drawn by Meyer and Beloch (n. 16) from the 
former passage are not wrong, but they surely are not justified in speaking as 
positively as they do. 26) Philodem. II. evo. col. 18-19 p. 85 Gomperz and 
(evidently from the same source) Aelian. V. H. 2, 23. Aristoxenos ἐν τοῖς Μαντινέων 
ἔθεσιν, where he (wrongly) doubts the identity of the ἄθεος with the poet, knows 
poems for Arianthes of Argos, Nikodoros of Mantineia, and a Μαντινέων ἐγκώμιον. 
Nikodoros, a former πύκτης, later gave laws to the Mantineans, and Diagoras is 
said to have helped him in composing them. This activity also suits a ‘sophist’. 
About the probable time of the constitutional change in Mantineia see Boelte 
RE XIV, 1930, col. 1319 ff. 27) The confusion may be explained by the fact 
that Porphyry narrated the story from Apollodoros’ Xpowx& (n. 16). This scholar 
gave it under the archon Charias, having no other fixed date, but he may have said 
that Diagoras left Athens before the Great War. Here again the parallel with 
Apollodoros’ Life of Empedokles is illuminating. 28) Plutarch Perikl. 32, 2 
καὶ ψήφισμα Διοπείθης ἔγραψεν εἰσαγγέλλεσθαι τοὺς τὰ θεῖα μὴ νομίζοντας ἣ λόγους 
περὶ τῶν μεταρσίων διδάσκοντας, ἀπερειδόμενος εἰς ἸΠερικλέα Sv ᾿Αναξαγόρου τὴν ὑπό- 
νοιαν (cf. Busolt Gr.G. III 2 p. 826 f.). It is quite conceivable that M. and Krateros 
treated Diagoras too on this occasion. The request for the extradition of aman who 
was condemned in Athens cannot very well have been made during the war, but 
unfortunately the year 415/4 B.C. also falls in the time of official peace between 
Athens and the Peloponnesians. Nevertheless, one asks whether the fact that the 
ἹΠΤελληνῆς ᾿Αχαιῶν took the side of Sparta already in 431 B.C., whereas the other 
Achaean towns still remained neutral, may be explained by the conflict between 
Pellene and Athens over the Diagoras affair. 29) The attempt to move the trial 
of Anaxagoras as far back as the ’forties (Taylor C/. Q. 1917) has failed: see Derennes 
op. cit.; Wade-Gery J H St 52, 1932, p. 220. In my opinion the tradition makes it 
appear arguable that things never went so far as an accusation, because Perikles, 
for political reasons, wished to avoid a trial the issue of which was only too evident 
in view of the prevailing attitude of mind of the people. A new treatment of this 
question is desirable. 

I) We shall therefore prefer τοῖς θεοῖς of V to ταῖς θεαῖς of R (against Tresp 
op. cit. p. 55; Kern RE XVI, 2, 1935, col. 869; al). The ἱματοθήκη in Eleusis 
(I G? II 1672, 229) should be kept out of the discussion. Rubensohn's assertion 
(Die Mysterienheiligtiimer p. 76) that ‘sie sicher nicht zur aufbewahrung der 
heiligen gewänder diente, die bei der einweihung den mysten vorgezeigt wurden’, 
is arbitrary. 2) Thus Deubner A.F. p. 79. Καθαραί-νέαι, of course, refers to 
the time of the initiation; it is plausible that the garments were required to be 
not only clean but unused as well. 
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327. DEMON (ΟΕ ATHENS) 
INTRODUCTION 


1) See on F 1-2. About the wild idea that the fragments of D. are to be combined 
with those of Androtion see n. 1 on 324 F 44. 2) Ὁ. 3) The Δήμων Κυρηναῖος 
is due to an unfortunate conjecture; see on Androtion 324 F 44. Alsseeriest 
Pp. 243, 30; 244, 21; Demon T 1; on F2;5;6;on Philochoros F 14-16. 5) Whom 
Boehnecke Forsch. I, 1843, p. 642 equated with the Atthidographer. Schaefer Demosth. 
III B p. 57 and Kirchner P. A. 3736 hesitated to accept the identification. 6) 
᾿Ανεψιός Plutarch. Demosth. 27, 6; Vit. X or. p. 846 D, where usually ἀνεψιαδοῦς 
is understood. But ‘nihil impedit quominus statuamus patri Demosthenis oratoris 
Δημοσθένει τῶν μαχαιροποιῶι praeter fratrem maiorem natu Demonem fuisse al- 
terum fratrem'Demomelum’ (Kirchner on 7 G? II 4969). 7) IG? II 4969 dated 
by Kirchner Rh. Mus. 61 p. 349 in 350/49 B.C.; by Sundwall Epigr. Beitr. p. 76, 
Dinsmoor Archons p. 455/7, Pritchett-Meritt The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, 
1940, p. 75; 80 in 330/29 B.C. The year 350/49 B.C. is occupied in their list by 
Μενέστρατος ᾿Αγγελῆθεν. It should also be noted that D. was priest not of the 
Asklepieion ἐν ἄστει, but of some newly created (κατὰ τὴν μαντείαν) sanctuary; see 
Pritchett A. J. Phil. 62, 1941, p. 359 f. 8) Plutarch /.c. 23, 4. 9) Timokles 
Athen, 8, 27 p. 341 F. 10) Plutarch. Lc. 27, 6; Vit. X or. p. 846 D. II) 
Demosth. or. 32. 12) F 4. The variant Δημοφῶν is worthless. 13) Cf. Atthis 
Ῥ. ττό. 14) Cf. on Istros. But his work is quoted as ᾿Αττικά or Συναγωγὴ τῶν 
᾿Ατθίδων, that of D. simply as ᾿Ατθίς. 15) C. Mueller, who because of F 5/6 
calls Ὁ. a liar; Crusius Rh. Mus. 40, 1885, p. 319. 16) Ar. u. Ath. I p. 288. 


F(RAGMENTS) 
1) Toepffer Att. Gen. p. 231. 2) The Apaturia legend: see on Hellanikos 323a 
F 23. 3) Honigmann RE XI col. 1516. Toepffer 1.6. p. 169; 231 n. 2 who, 


like Wilamowitz, looks for it 'not far from the town' naturally does not know 
‘what to do’ with D. 4) Eitrem Beitr. 2, 1917, p. 45. 5) Thus Mueller; 
see also Kern RE XVI col. 1226. 

I) Synes. Calv. enc. 22, assigned by Rose F r3 and others to Περὶ φιλοσοφίας. 
2) ἐπιτιμᾶι τῶι φιλοσόφωι ὡς οὐ ποιήσαντι λόγου ἄξιον τὸ παροιμίας ἀθροῖσαι Athen. 
2, 56 p. 60 DE. 3) IL p. 88 K. 4) Diog. Laert. 5, 45. 5) Analecta critica 
ad Paroemiogr. Gr., 1883, p. 150. 6) Even in the article of Schwartz RE V 
col. 142. 7) As Crusius /.c. p. 150 n. 3 assumed. SNE SSEE2S 15% 9) This 
superstition (see on F 9) also spreads: see e.g. Christ-Schmid Gr. Lit. $ JI r p. 116. 
10) F 16; 18; but cf. F 13. I leave aside mythical times. rr) See Text p. 202, 
3 ff. 12) See on F 2r. 13) F4; 7;g[r1(2)1235 τὰ 16) 122191 22: 14) 
IE SS ETE τὸ} 18) 20: 158) ΕἼ το 2I 16) F 7. 17) Crusius Lc. p. 48 ff.; 
92; 150; Schwartz /.c. col. 142. 18) The question is mainly about the series 
M II 1-28 of the genuine Zenobios in Miller's Athous (Mél. p. 359). I9) Anal. 
Crit. p. 132 ff.; Rh. Mus. 40, 1885, p. 316; Philol. Suppl. 6, 1891, p. 269. 20) 
See for instance Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I p. 273, whose further constructions 
refute themselves, as he is obliged to assume 'eine áltere Atthis, die Demon verbes- 
sert hat’. See also Rupprecht R E XVIII 4, 1949, col. 174 0, 15 ff. (who erroneously 
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referred T ı to D.s Παροιμίαι). 21) Quaest. paroem. diss. München 1908 p. 6 ff., 
who for instance declares F 14; 16; 19 to be ‘ex historia Attica sumpta’. 22) 
ἐπὶ τῶν κακῶς διαρπαζομένων Zen.; ἐπὶ τῶν μάτην καὶ ἀναιτίως ἀπολλυμένων Schol. ; 
ἐπὶ τῶν ἀδίκως ἀπολλυμένων ibid. 23) Rhet. 1, 12 p. 1372 Ὁ 33 καὶ τοὺς ὑπὸ πολλῶν 


adınndevras καὶ μὴ ἐπεξελθόντας ὡς ὄντας κατὰ τὴν παροιμίαν τούτους Μυσῶν λείαν. 
24) Bibl. Epit. 3, 17; al. 25) 87 F 103 ch. 3. 

1) Plutarch. Thes.22,5-7. 2) Perhaps taken from Philochoros; see on 328 F 18. 
AN Chr 22, τ πῆγε: 4) Ch. 22, 3-4. Observe the formula typical of this kind 
of report in the Atthides ὅθεν καὶ νῦν; it mentions the festival incidentally, explaining 


one feature only and not deriving it as a whole from Theseus. 5) Ch. 22, 5-7, 
beginning with θάψας δὲ τὸν πατέρα; Ziegler’s division is wrong. 6) See on 239 
A 20. 7) These μέλη, consequently, have nothing to do with the ἐπιφωνεῖν ἐν 
ταῖς σπονδαῖς in Plutarch’s first Oschophoria legend ch. 22, 4. 8) Philochoros 


328 F 25. 9) Pausan. I, 3, 1. The children of the marriage of Ariadne and 
Theseus (Ion Plutarch. Thes. 20, 2) have nothing to do with Athens. Io) 
A. Mommsen believes them ‘to have acted the parts of Dionysos and Ariadne’; 
Robert p. 696 more cautiously only says that ‘they wore the long Ionian chiton, 
a fact pointing to the great age of the festival’. See already Lobeck Aglaoph. 
p. 178 τ. Deubner A. F. p. 147 believes that ‘an idea of how the two leaders of the 
Oschophoria chorus may have looked’ can be obtained from the vase of the Pan- 
painter (Beazley Pan-Maler taf. 6, 5). 11) Cf. ch. 35, 3 = Philochoros 328 F 
18a. 12) Despite Herter Rh. Mus. 88, 1939, p. 289 n. 2I0. 13) And Bethe 
Rh. Mus. 65, 1910, p. 229 n. 1 with somewhat strange logic. 14) At the utmost 
it would be conceivable that he misunderstood the detached note and inserted 
itin the wrong place: if it referred to Aigeus it ought to have been put in ch. 22, 5. 
I5) As Toepffer himself admits (/.c. p. 252). He infers from the altered text 'that 
the Phytalids used to bring a sacrifice to Aigeus even in later times'. But the 
heroon of Aigeus on the rock of the Akropolis is ‘under the southern slope of the 
Nike bastion’ (Judeich Topogy.? p. 216); also the house and the gate of Aigeus 
are far from the abode of the Phytalids. 16) Kock-R E XII col. 524 f. 
17) Herter /.c. p. 289 f. follows him. 18) Judeich /.c. p. 351 f. 19) ‘Mit dem 
τέμενος, das ihm nach seiner rückkehr aus Kreta zugeteilt worden sein soll, kann 
nur dieses stattliche heiligtum gemeint sein, von dessen hohem alter man somit 
überzeugt gewesen sein muss’ Herter /.c. p. 285; Deubner Ait. Feste p. 224, without 
even alluding to the fact that this is a mere supposition. Robert Heldensage p. 753 
is more cautious. 20) Judeich 7.6. p. 425. 21) 328 F 18a. 22) Aristotle 
᾽Αθπ. 15, 4; Polyaen. Strat. 1, 21, 2. 23) It is quite conceivable that they raised 
the claim mentioned by Plutarch. Thes. 12, 1 not earlier than 475 B.C., and even 
that they invented it ad hoc. 

1) Atypical story, appearing here and elsewhere in a rationalized form. Originally 
the white raven is a genuine prodigy: Staehelin Klio V p. 153; on Ergias 513 F 1. 

2) Diod. 19, 53, 8. 

1) Only χύχλωι might be possible. 2) Strab. 4, 5, 2. 3) ‘fora’ M. Schmidt. 
4) Judeich Topogr.? p. 358. 5) Wilamowitz Herm. 17 p. 648, who does not say 
what he means by this. 6) Where the scholia mention a ποταμὸς τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων 
οὐκ ἀεὶ οὐδὲ διὰ παντὸς ῥέων ἀλλὰ χειμάρρους. 

1) F Gr Hist 70 F 141. Max. Mayer RE XV col. 1347 is mistaken. 
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1) Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 1075 where τινές mention the Cyprians as having 
questioned the oracle. 2) Thus already Apostolios 13, 85; cf. Diodor. 1o, 25 
(in the Text). 3) If the verse belongs to Timokreon of Rhodos (Didymos Schol. 
Vesp. 1063; Wilamowitz Textgesch. d. gr. Lyr. p. 32 n. 1; Sb. Berlin 1911 = KI. 
Schr. I p. 340; but see Bowra Greek Lyric Poetry, 1936, p. 291) this version, vague 
in its statements as it is, is later than b and nothing but a duplicate of that expla- 
nation corrected for reasons of chronology. Aye ΟἿ ΘῊΡ HE. 5) Athen. 12, 
25 Ῥ. 523 C. 6) Athen. /.c., connecting another ἀπόφθεγμα with it. 7) Fıo 
Voss; cf. Ed. Meyer Gd A II § 389. 8) Πρὸς τῶν Λαβρανδέως ἄλσει Hemst; 
πρὸς τῶι Διὸς Στρατιώτου (scil. ἱερῶι) Mueller. 9) Certainly not πρὸς τοὺς 
᾿Αμβλαδέας, understood by Hemsterhuys as ‘cum sociis Ambladensibus de bello 
Persico deliberasse’; that is impossible linguistically. 10) “Aun Herodt. 6, 
20 does not help either. 11) About the μηδίζειν of the Branchidai in the Ionian 
revolt see Bury Klio 2, 1902, p. 14 ff.; but Strab. 14, 1, 5 and Pausan. 8, 46, 3 
seem really to belong to the time of Xerxes. 

1) Cf. on F 4? 2) App. Prov. 2, 85; Athous I, 34. 4).See on Fon 4) 
I 8, 5; III 19, 55 K. 5) Strab. 1x3, 1,73; cf. on Hellanikos 4 F 32; Lesky R E 
XVIII col. 1008. 

1) caípew δέ ἐστιν τὸ διέλκειν τὸ στόμα καὶ χαίνειν Schol. Plat. 2) Ifit is really 
the poet Simonides, not the genealogist (no. 8). I do not see why Pohlenz N. Jahrb. 
1916 I p. 567 assumes a ‘western Greek’, who ‘before Simonides’ set forth the 
etymology and in doing so ‘naturally had in mind the Carthaginian sacrifices’. 


3) About Aischylos see Text p. 216, 32 ff. 4) Thus ADM; σαρδόνιον F; 
σαρδώνιον f and the secondary tradition Tim. Lex. and Pollux 6, 200, which 
vacillates between Σαρδόνιος and -ώνιος. 5) In the scholia on the Odyssey 


B has the lemma Σαρδόνιον, whereas V has σαρδάνιον before the Sardinian story. 
In Photios we now read Σαρδόνιον, but the Suda places the word in the alphabetic 
position σαρδάνιον efc. 6) Σιμωνίδης δέ φησιν τὸν Ταλὼ πρὸ τῆς εἰς Κρήτην ἀφίξεως 
οἰκῆσαι τὴν Σαρδὼ κτλ.. (Zenob.; οἵ. Phot. Sud. 5.ν.). 7) See on no. 488. 8) 
B. Ph. Wochenschr. 1916 col. 951. 9) For the evidence see Max. Mayer Rosch. 
Lex. II col. 1501 ff. 

1) P 3, 21; B 344; Athous 1, 66; Makarios 7, 46. A more complete explanation 
is found only in Paris. S; see Cohn Bresl. phil. Abh. 11 2 p. 70. 2) Schol. Pindar; 
Schol V Aristoph.; Suda; xat πραττόντων Zen. 3) Zenobios; ἄλλοι Schol. 


Plat. 4) ὑποτελεῖς ἦσαν Κορινθίοις Schol. Aristoph. a; ὑπακούοντες Κορινθίοις 
Suda; συνώνκουν Κορινθίοις Schol. Aristoph. c. The fourth variant mentions the 
Kerkyraeans instead of the Megarians. 5) See on 70 F το. D. can hardly have 


doubted either the existence of Megara long before the Dorian migration, or its 
being Ionian and probably belonging to Attica. As to the tradition about the Dorian 
conquest and the claims of Corinth see Hanell Megar. Stud., 1934, p. 69 ff. 6) 
Herodt. 7, 159 ἢ xe μέγ᾽ οἰμώξειε ὁ Πελοπίδης ᾿Αγαμέμνων; Aristoph. Ach. 162 
ὑποστένοι μέντἂν ὁ θρανίτης λεώς. 7) Schol. Aristoph. b c enlarge the short 
saying by οὐ τιμᾶτε τ. A. K.; ὁ A. K. ὑμᾶς ποθεῖ; δι’ ὑμᾶς λυπεῖται. 

I) It cannot be determined from Aristoph. Av. 1451/69 and Aristotle in the 
scholion on 1463 ὅθεν ἣ Κορκυραία ἐπεπόλασε μάστιξ, καὶ εἰς παροιμίαν ἦλθε because 
they do not mention Dodona; nor from Kallim. Hy. Del. 284/6 Δωδώνηθι 
IleA«oyol.... θεράποντες ἀσιγήτοιο λέβητος because the reference is doubtful. But 


> 
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it can hardly have been put up later than 219 B.C. 2) τοῦ ἑνὸς ἁπτόμενον 
Steph.; εἴ τις ἑνὸς ἥψατο Zen. (C); xpovobévtog τοῦ ἑνός Sud.; ἣν παράψηθ᾽ ὁ παριών 
Menander. 3) Gruppe Gr. Myth. p. 355, who confuses things. His reference 


to Lucian’s De dea Syria 29 is erroneous. 4) In spite of Gregory of Nazianzus 
Of. 4 p. 127 C οὐχέτι λέβης μαντεύεται and the description of Kosmas (Mai Sicil. 
Roman. ll p. 172 quoted by Meineke). 5) Polemon; Aristeides; Strabon; 


πνεύματος μεγάλου Zen. 

1) Cf. Theophrast. F 175 Wi who tells this more circumstantially about the 
δεξιὸν κέρας. 2) Tyrant of Epidaurus, sixth century B.C. 

1) About him see Cohn R E VI, 1907, col. 902 no. 15; Christ-Schmid Gr. Lit.® II 2, 
1924, p. 1092 n. I. 2) See JG? Toa. 3) Whom Strab. 9, 1, 7 follows, Apollo- 
doros being the intermediate source. I should not infer from the text (with Toepffer 
Att. Gen. p. 230 and others) that Apollodoros ‘von dem opfertode nichts weiss’. 
It remains uncertain whether Herodt. 5, 76 refers to the same version, because 
we are not informed about the decisive point either by Pherekydes 3 F 154 or by 
Hellanikos 4 F 125. 4) Zenob. P 4, 3; M 2, 6; Schol. Plat. Symp. 208 D. The 
account of the latter is that of Hellanikos: even in Diogen. 4, 84, succinct though 
he is, the beginning of his ample pedigree is preserved. 
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1) Not counting the Ilapoıutar. 2) The collection of, and the commentary 
on, the fragments by Lenz-Siebelis Philochori Atheniensis Librorum Fragmenta, 
181r, is a most laudable achievement for their time; C. Mueller F H G I, 1841, 
P. 384 ff. gave a remarkably inadequate reprint almost without a commentary, 
and Tresp Die Fragmente d. griech. Kultschriftsteller (RV V XV τ, 1914) was not 
equal to his task. Supplements were added to Lenz-Siebelis by Mueller F HG IV, 
1851, p. 646 ff.; Stiehle Philol. 8, 1853, p. 638 ff.; Strenge Quaestiones Philochoveae 
diss. Góttingen 1878. The commentary of Didymos on Demosthenes (ed. Diels- 
Schubart Berl. Klass. Texte I 1904) yielded important additions (see Stáhelin 
Kho 5, 1905, p. 56 ff.; Florian Studia Didymea diss. Leipzig 1908; P. Foucart 
Étude sur Didyme 1909; Lenchantin de Gubernatis Aegyptus 2, 1921, p. 23 ff.); 
Philodemos (Acad. Philos. Index Hercul. ed. Mekler 1902) and the Berlin Photios 
(ed. Reitzenstein 1907) brought several more. About the somewhat doubtful gains 
from the Demogörgone see Text p. 240, 35 ff. The ‘new’ fragments which A. Roersch 
Musée Belge 1, 1897, p. 57 ff.; 137 ff.; 160 ff. found in the chronicle of bishop 
Freculph of Lisieux (about 825 A.D.) are taken from Hieronymus (see Lenchantin 
Riv. di Filol. N.S. 10, 1932, p. 57). Some other literature: A. Boeckh ‘Uber den 
Plan der Atthis des Philochoros’ Abh. Ak. Berlin 1832 (= Kl. Schr. V p. 397 f£); 
Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I, 1893, p. 288; Tropea Filocoro, Feltre 1909 (not available 
to me); Tresp op. cit., 1914, p. 70 ff.; 190 ff.; 203; R. Laqueur RE XIX 2, 
1938, col. 2434 ff. 3) The Bios of Androtion (324 T ı) is only seemingly 
such, being derived from the list of disciples in a Vita of Isokrates, and the 
article about Phanodemos (325 T ı) has been cut down to the mere name. 
The fact that Plutarch in his enumeration of Athenian historians (T 4) mentions 
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also Kleidemos has a special reason: he was the first Atthidographer, and 
there existed a document recording the public appreciation of his work (323 
T 1-2). 4) The name Archestrate sounds good, but it is too frequent for 
us to be able to identify her. 5) See Text p. 239, 26 ff. 6) 1 67: Del: 

8) The alteration to ᾿Αντιόχου (Reinesius and others) makes no sense, and 
the synchronism with Eratosthenes (see Text p. 222, 18 ff.) does not justify 
Siebelis’ suggestion of Antigonos Doson. Even if one dates F 67 at 292 B.C. (which is 
possible only by a confusion between the time of the prophecy and its mention in 
the ninth book of the A//his) Ph. would have been about a hundred years old at the 
time of Doson’s accession in 229 B.C. 9) Busolt Gr. G.? II p. 9 uses the former 
expression without being aware of the consequences. Ferguson’s alternative (Hell. 
Athens, 1911, p. 189) ‘it is unknown on whom the blame rested, upon the oligarchs, 
upon the king, or upon Ph. himself’ is justified in so far as the wording of the Vita 
allows of the possibility of a regular trial before an Attic court of justice. But it 
is perhaps not happily formulated because it mixes up the question of the guilt 
with that of the proceedings. The term διαβληθείς is hardly a secure foundation 
for assuming a wrong charge; but if it were, that would show only more clearly 
Ph.s anti-Macedonian attitude to have been notorious. 10) See Ferguson 
op. cit. p. 175 £.; Beloch Gr. G. IV 1, 1925, p. 583 £.; IV 2 p. 183 f. i1) Sy. 
434/5 ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος Πειθιδήμου. Tarn 7 H St 54, 1934, p. 26 fi. and Pritchett-Meritt 
The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, 1940, pronounced for 267/6 B.C. as the year 
of this archon, and Ferguson A 7 Ph. 55, 1934, p. 320 n. 15; p. 330 n. 37 (who in 
Athenian Tribal Cycles, 1932, p. 74 still hesitated between 270/69 and 267/6, but 
‘on the whole was inclined to date Peithidemos in 270/69 B.C.’) was convinced by 
Tarn, while Dinsmoor (The Archon List, 1939, p. 58 ff.) sticks to 270/69. 12) 
See Text p. 244, 37 ft. 13) According to the incontrovertible evidence of Apol- 
lodoros 244 F 44 (see Text) the capitulation falls in the year of Antipatros, ?.e. 
263/2 B.C. to which both Dinsmoor and Pritchett-Meritt assign him. However 
one explains Antipatros' remaining in office even after the capitulation, the datings 
of that event in spring 261 (Ferguson Hell. Ath. p. 181) or ‘end of 262' (Tarn 
C A H VII, 1928, p. 708) are excluded. The possibilities are: autumn 263 (Beloch 
Gr. G.? IV 2 p. 503, who puts matters very cautiously; Dinsmoor /.c. p. 63), or the 
second half of 263/2 (Tarn J H St 54 p. 39). 14) Athenian Tribal C ycles p. 75 ff. Cf. 
Tarn /.c. p. 39 ‘the actual peace may have been connected with the death of Antio- 
chos I, which cannot at present be dated more nearly than somewhere between 
October 262 and April 261’. 15) But see Trib. Cycles p. 78. 16) Ferguson 
op. cit. p. 80 ‘we have now the assurance that the Tribal Cycles in the official order 
were maintained for the prytany-secretaries, as well as for the priests of Asklepios, 
during the period 263/2-256/5 B.C., when Antigonos held Athens by a garrison in 
the Museum'. "The curious names born by the archons between 261/o and 256/5: 
Sosistratos (?), Philostratos, Phanostratos, Pheidostratos, Antimachos, and 
Kleomachos’ have disappeared in the new lists of Dinsmoor and Pritchett-Meritt 
with the exception of Kleomachos and Polystratos (?). Nobody will find that any- 
thing but accidental since Polyeuktos also has moved to 249/8 or 248/7 B.C., and 
the remaining material is really not sufficient for justifying the conclusion ‘that 
the Hellenistic Athenians did embody in their archon-names allusions to contem- 
porary situations and events’. Thus the suggestions drop out ‘that this sequence 
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of oddly significant eponymous names is a piece of irony on the king’s part’, or, 
that ‘it was a demonstration tantamount to an expression of confidence in their 
troops on the part of the Athenians themselves’. Of course, the ‘interesting corrobor- 
ation of my Tribal Cycles’ drops out, too; but that does not concern us here. 17) 
For the date see Beloch Gr.G.2 IV 1 p. 598; 2 p. 509; Tarn C A H VII 39621105 
Herm. 35, 1930, p. 448. 18) Cf. Text p. 244, 24 ff. 19) See for instance 
Susemihl Gr. Lit. I, 1891, p. 595; Busolt Gr. G.? II, 1895, p. 9; Ferguson Hell. Ath., 
I91I, p. 188; Laqueur RE XIX 2, 1938, col. 2434. Ol. 130 (= 260/257 B.C.): Lenz- 
Siebelis of. cit. p. 3 £.; C. Mueller of. cit. p. LX XXIV. ‘Nicht vor 263’ Christ-Schmid 
Gr. Lit. II 1, 1920, p. 110. Schwartz R E II col. 2181 ‘Philochoros ist während des 
Chremonideischen Krieges hingerichtet' is surely wrong. 20) The moment 
would have been singularly unlucky. In Tarn's record (Antigonos Gonatas, 1913, 
P. 320 n. 19; C 4 H VII p. 712) the renewed revolt in Athens appears as what it 
is—a hypothesis evidently founded exclusively on the concluding date of the 
Atthis which, in fact, is quite uncertain, though the Chronological Table gives it 
as 262 B.C. Beloch Gr. G.? IV 1 p. 596 n. 1—who declares it to be ‘selbstverständ- 
lich, dass Ph. nicht wegen seiner haltung wáhrend des krieges hingerichtet sein 
kann'—treats the revolt as a fact and connects it with the invasion of Macedonia 
by Alexander of Epeiros which is generally (and as far as I can see correctly) dated 
after the death of Areus in 265 B.C. 21) See F Gr Hist II D p. 704. 22) If 
we correct the text as it has to be corrected, the synchronism may even derive from 
the most reliable source, viz. Eratosthenes himself who studied in Athens in the 
'sixties and enumerated the famous men he came to know there. He hardly confined 
himself to the philosophers, in whom alone Strabo I 2, 2 (= 241 T 10) takes an 
interest. 23) Polyaen. Strat. 4, 6, 20. Presumably it was the invasion of Ma- 
cedonia by the Epirotes (n. 20) which compelled Antigonos to conclude an armi- 
stice with Athens; see Ferguson Hell. Ath. p. 180 f.; Kirchner on Syll.3 434/[5 n. 1; 
al. PAL See ΘΗ tr: 25), See on" T2 Zoe 1G? 1138355 ὁ a. 27) 
ext [an 27,8 32) ΤΠ 28) The distinction of three parties (Ferguson Hell. Athens 
P- 95 n. 2; cf. Klio 5, 1905, p. 155 ff.) ‘the radical democrats, the moderates, and 
the aristocrats, with an imperialistic, neutral, and pro-Macedonian policy’ is a 
somewhat rough generalization. 29) Scene. ὍΝ ΕἾ 11750157. 30) See on 
F r9; 108. 31) Text p. 249, 5 ff. 32) Hell. Ath. p. 308. 33) There is 
hardly much use in stressing the negative indication that in the fragments nothing 
is to be found about the foreign deities who during the fourth century, and even 
earlier (cf. E. R. Dodds The Harv. Theol. Rev. 33, 1940), began to obtain a place 
for themselves. Those were only beginnings, not appreciably changing the cults 
of the State. Ph. did mention in the A//his the Aphroditos of Cyprus who is older 
than most of the deities from the East (F 184), but we do not know the context 
, in which he identified him with Selene. 34), Cf; -n.-22t. 38) O78 36) 
The conception of Laqueur /.c. col. 2438 ‘es könnte also ein frommer trug des Ph. 
vorliegen, der sein ansehen als seher dazu benutzt hat um eine politische wirkung 
zu erzielen' is due to a misinterpretation of the words of F 67 (see the commentary 
on it). Nothing justifies the insinuation, and it would be proved wrong if the opinion 
was actually given in 306/5 (which we have no reason to doubt), for then there 
"would be an interval of fifteen years between the interpretation and the fulfilment 
of the omen. 37) See F 69-70. Bo)nbeelelesxt Ὁ. 249 tt 39) Both frag- 
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ments have been gravely misunderstood by Laqueur /.c., col. 2438; see commentary 
on them. 40) See F 69-70; Text p. 224, 37 ff. It belongs in this context that 
in mythical history (polemizing against Demon in particular) he resolutely based 
his narrative on the facts of cult, opposing e.g. the tendency to attribute to Theseus 
as much as possible (see on F 14/6). 41) See e.g. F 5; 169; 173. This, course, 
does not exclude symbolic interpretations of certain customs. On Ph.s 'rationalism" 
see Text p. 226, 27 ff. 42) ΟἹ. d. Hell. 11 p. 321. 43) See Herm. 56, 1921, 
p- 23 f. 44) This is precisely what often is not recognized because the mental 
attitude of a theologian is not easily accessible to the modern scholar, much less 
easily than that of simple faith: 'Je ne vous entends pas bien, monsieur l'abbé'.— 
‘Cela tient à ce que vous n'avez pas l'esprit théologique. Autrefois, les laiques 
eux-mémes en recevaient quelque empreinte etc.' (Anatole France L’Orme du 
Mail ch. 13). ^ 45) That Ph. was well acquainted with the alleged writings of 
Orpheus and Pythagoras is clear from Περὶ μαντικῆς and Περὶ ἡμερῶν. The charac- 
terization by E. Schwartz RE II col. 2183 is, in my opinion, superficial and essenti- 
ally rationalistic, one might say the issue of a ‘enlightened’ (and quite untheo- 
logical) protestantism. In this domain even more than in others the personality 
of each author should be judged individually, as far as we are able to do so. 46) 
F 76-77; cf. on F 85/8. 47) See on Text p. 126 nos. 25/6. 48) This is quite 
manifest in regard to Dionysos F 5-7 and, to a certain degree, in regard to Poseidon 
F 175-176. Concerning Aphrodite F 184 and Artemis F 188 it remains a surmise. 

49) See on F 94; 97/8. It should be noted that the Athenian series of gods opens 
neither with Athena nor with Poseidon. 50) F 5 and on F 173. 51) See 
onF7. 52) See RE VIcol. 952 no. 3. 53) See on F 93-98. 54) Certain 
and good examples are F 93 Kéxpoj διφυής, διὰ μῆκος σώματος οὕτως καλούμενος, 
and F 104 the ship οἱ Triptolemos with the figurehead of a winged snake. Less 
certain (partly because the limits of the quotations are dubious, partly because 
they have passed through too many hands down to authors of little reliability) 
F 11 Boreas and Oreithyia, F 18 Theseus’ descent into the underworld, F 174 Scylla. 
The Oidipus story in Natalis Comes (F 82) is a manifest forgery, while it is more 
difficult to come to a decision as to what belongs to Ph. in the story of Iambe (F 103). 
Theseus' war against the Pallantids (F 108) and his expedition to Crete (F 17; 111) 
are not rationalism proper, but the conversion of facts (which are at least partially 
true facts) into historical narrative in the style of, say, Hellanikos. See also on F r. 

55) F 182 Helios and Apollo; F 184 Aphrodite and Selene; F 185 Ge, Demeter, 
and Hestia. It is important that F 184 is quoted from the A/his. 55a) See 
Wilamowitz Gl. d. Hell. II p. 321. 56) See Martini RE IV col. 2833, 48 fl.; 
F Gv Hist 228 F 39. 57) One may refer to Kleidemos' ’Eönynrixöv and perhaps 
also to Melanthios' Περὶ τῶν ἐν "Eneociw μυστηρίων. 58) See Phanodemos' 
Ἴχιακά and perhaps Kleidemos’ (?) and Androtion's books on agriculture. 59) 
llepi μαντικῆς F 76-79. 60) On 323 F 14; Althts p. 75 f. 61) Cf. note on F 
225-226. 62) In a lesser degree the same might be said of the later Lacedaemon- 
ian Sosibios (no. 595) who tried to do similar work for Sparta. 63) See 
on F 85/8; on p. 125 nos. 14-18. 64) T 7; on p. 125 no. 18. 65) See F Gr Hist 
II C p. 41 and the collection of the remains of this εἶδος in vol. IV. 66) See 
n. 92 and on p. 126 nos. 25/6. 67) On this literary form see F. Leo ‘Didymos 
Περὶ Δημοσθένους᾽ G G Nachr. 1904 n. 3. 68) Πρὸς ᾿Αλύπιον F 89; IIpóc' Aor - 
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δὴν F or. 69) Ilpös Δήμωνα ἀντιγραφὴ F 72, not to be confused with the notice 
in the Vita (T 1) that the Aithis is directed against Demon. 70) As Leo Die 
griech.-röm. Biographie, 1901, p. 111 does. 71) See Text p. 202, 3 f. 72) F 59; 
223-224. 73) Pollux 9, 42; Diog. Laert. 5, 38; Athen. 13, 92 p. 610 E F. Cf. 
Wilamowitz Ph. U. 4 p. 194 ff.; 269 ff.; Susemihl Gr. Lit. I p. 553. 74) 115 T 7; 
F 259. 75) Perhaps F 223 even betrays his esteem for Aristotle. 7S) DTE 
nos. 7-8. 77) Otherwise the well-known name Φιλόχορος has only rarely been 
corrupted: to Φιλόδωρος in the Berlin Didymos papyrus F 155; to Στησίχορος 
(F 48) and to Φιλόχανος (F 199) in the Lex. Cantabr. which has come down to us in 
a very bad state of preservation. A corruption to Φιλόχορος, probably from Φιλόξε- 
voc, may be assumed in F 207; but a confusion with Φύλαρχος can at least not be 
proved. 9) Seeulext 04227036: 79) See on F 99-101. 80) See on F 
(8-10); 34; 38; 39; 94; 117; 118; 121; 128 ff. F 121 (see also F 135) about the ante- 
cedents of the Peloponnesian War shows (although Ph. follows Thukydides literally) 
an enlargement as to the matter; and this is surely not the only instance. F 133 
about the Hermokopidai shows a divergence on the question of the guilt 
which must have been deliberate. Boeckh Abh. Ak. Berlin 1832 (= Kl. Schr. V) 
P. 15 already pointed out the fact that Ph. had read Thukydides. The possibility 
must, however, be left open that, partly at least, he used him not directly but 
through Androtion. This appears certain in the more accurate account of F 136 
about the reform of the constitution in 413/2 B.C. 81) On F 215. 82) See 
on F 162. 83) On F 209-210; 218. 84) In his account of the death of 
Demosthenes (F 164) Ph. seems not to have accepted the glorifying conception of 
Demochares. 85) See e.g. F 6; 92. 86) See Text p. 243, 30 ff. ; 244, 21 ff. 
87) An interesting, though not quite certain, example is F 119. In the 'Archaeology' a 
contrast to Euripides (cf. n. 111) as regards facts and opinions seems sometimes evi- 
dent, but we should perhaps find a greater dependence on Tragedy if we possessed 
the whole of book II. 88) Cf. n. 8o. 89) Pace Wright A J Ph 13, 1891, p. 310 ff., 
who vainly tried to indicate quotations of the ’Adr. in the Atthis, and Sandys 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens?, 1912, p. XXVIII. See also on F 114; 116. A 
connexion with one of the Aristotelian Polities might be considered in F 213, 
but an earlier story about Hesiod may equally well have been the common source 
of both authors. 90) F 199 does not tell us anything in this respect; and if 
in the case of F 218 there does exist a connexion it is more likely that Theophrastos 
read Ph.s book on Euripides. 91) F 223. 92) See on F 207; 209-211; 213; 
214; 217; 224. It is not impossible that the surprising fact of the two Pythagorean 
books by Ph. (see Text p. 228 f.) might be explained from this connexion: 
“Hpoideg and Σύμβολα may actually have been intended as supplements of Hera- 
kleides' Περὶ τῶν Πυθαγορείων. But such conjectures can, of course, not be proved. 
,93) See on F 215-216; 218; 2253. 94) E 121; 128. 95) See e.g. on F 17; 95; 
110; 195. The one ship of Theseus in F 111 as against the whole fleet reported by 
Kleidemos (323 F 17) is a case in point. In the Eöphuar« the local patriotism 
seems to have been more prominent, but naturally he regarded Athens as the 
birth-place of civilisation; see on F 93/8. 96) See on F 209. 97) See on F 
209-2II. 98) See on F 215-216; from the book on Alkman? 99) See F 
223; cf. Text p. 229, 13 ff. 100) See on F 218; cf. on F 219. ıoI) F 217. 
102) F 221. 103) It is uncertain whether the quotation of Archilochos in F 
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172 goes back to Ph.; the same applies to Alkaios, Theognis, Aischylos in F 170, 
to Hesiod and Pindar in F 212. 104) F 209-211; 213. Add F 212 about ῥαψωιδοί. 

105) F 207. 106) F 208. 107) F 76-77; 90; on 85/8. Whether the remark 
about the Σφαῖρα in F 207 belongs to him is uncertain. 108) F 214. 109) 
See F 79; cf. F 172? 110) It is uncertain whether Pherekrates in F 171 belongs 
to the quotation from Ph. 111) The declaration of the Κρῆτες in F 17 implies 
criticism of Tragedy, and so does the rationalism in F 104. As to Ph.s acquaintance 
with, and divergences from, Euripides (cf. n. 87) see ¢.g. on F 18 and F 112/3. 

112) M. Warburg N. Ph. U. 5, 1929, p. 3 ft. 113) On the notion of λόγιος ἀνὴρ see 
Atthis p. 51; 215 ff. The etymologies of Androtion seem to have been of the same 
nature, though their rationalistic element is perhaps a little more prominent 
because they are controversial, like for instance the Kekrops Diphyes of Ph. 
(F 93). But that may be accidental, for we have few examples. 114) But Oty 
in F 28 has its name from the eponymous daughter of Kephalos; therefore Ph. 
spelt it differently. 115) See F 86 ταύτηι τῆι ἡμέραι πρῶτον ἐνόμισαν ol ἀρχαῖοι 
φέρειν κτλ.; F 172 οἱ παλαιοὶ σπένδοντες οὐκ ἀεὶ διθυραμβοποιοῦσιν; F 187 παρὰ τοῖς 
παλαιοῖς τὸν ἀμφορέα καλεῖσθαι κάδον; F 177 οὐ μόνον τοὺς οἰκέτας τὸ παλαιὸν κατα- 
φεύγειν εἰς τὸ Θήσειον κτλ.; F 196 τὸ παλαιὸν ἀνεκαλοῦντο of ᾿Αρειοπαγῖται. 116) 
F 27-28. 117) Here the etymology has not been fully worked out; see com- 
mentary on F 114. 118) P. 120 no. 5. Whether the ᾿Αθήνησιν ἄρξαντες belong 
here is quite uncertain. 119) Regrettably we cannot tell whether there existed 
connexions with the corresponding activity of Timaios (no. 566) which made an 
epoch in this domain. 120) Boeckh 1.6. p. 1 £.;;Susemihl Gr. Lit. I p. 595; al. 

121) We cannot say more than this, for it is natural that the few fragments give facts 
of literature or history. 122) See Text p. 241, 21 ff. 123) L.c. col. 2436 ff. 

124) See Text p. 249, 5 fi. 125) See Text p. 227, 32 f. 126) Therefore I 
should not like to characterize Ph. as a ‘quaint personality’, as Ferguson Hell. Ath. 
p. 462 does. 127) RE II col. 2183. 128) See Text p. 241 fl. 129) As 
e.g. in the ”ApEavreg the last fifty years of ‘free’ Athens. 130) We are told 
that Ph.s own Atthis was directed against that of Demon (T 1), and we further 
hear of a special book, entitled Πρὸς Δήμωνα dvrıypaen (F 72). 158} ΘΕΟΣ ΘΧΕ 
Ῥ. 244; 2491. 132) For the scarcity of born Athenians as writers of contem- 
porary history in the proper, or usual, form of Hellenika see Atthis p. 171 ff.; 
for the political character of the Atthides generally ib. p. 71 ff. 133) Modern 
historiography seems to have lost this discernment when connecting the history 
of literature, of philosophy, and even of art with political history in such a manner 
that the outcome is often not an organic entity, but a mixtum compositum. 134) 
Thus e.g. Christ-Schmid Gr. Lit.® IL x p.32; c£. Text p. 236, 10 ff. 135) See 
Text p. 248 ff.; 253, 17 ff. 136) Did he write with a pro-Macedonian bias ? 
See Text p. 202, 5 ff. 137) Christ-Schmid /.c. 138) Ar. w. Ath. I p. 288. 

139) See Text p. 173, 7 fl. 140) See on F 209; cf. on F 17; 94; 95; 99-101; 195; 
215-216. 141) F 83-84. 142) F 85-88. 143) F 90-91. 144) F 89. 

145) T 7. 146) Boeckh /.c. p. 2 and others. 147) F H Gr IV p. 648. 148) 
'See F Gr Hist IV, section Heuremata. 149) As e.g. in regard to Apollodoros 
the P. Univ. di Milano I p. 174 al. have brought a surprise: F Gr Hist III B p. 
744, 17. 150) See on F 209 ff. 151) .See also on F 13; 73-75. 152) 
Beloch Gr. G.? IV 1 p. 483. 153) P. 120 no. 2. 154) See on F 99-101; 109; 
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229 (?). Itis natural for him to consult the most modern work, whereas the compiler 
of the Parian Marble apparently does not know it (my edition p. XIII n. 6). 

155) Croenert Kolotes und Menedemos, 1906, p. 136. 156) See on F 81; 89; 
190; 226. 157) See F 59; 224. The latter passage at least is hardly a direct 
quotation. 158) This is so certain in regard to Dionysios (who does not use 
the Epitome but certain books of the full Atthis) that I have in a few instances 
included anonymous fragments from his Atthidographic source among the 
fragments (F 152-153; see on F 151). The Scholia on Aristophanes would 
yield more, but there the provenance is much less certain. As to Didymos, 
the main historical source of the Scholia (who incidentally quoted Ph. more 
frequently than Thukydides even for the Peloponnesian War), it may suffice 
to refer here to F 157 from the new commentary on Demosthenes. 159) See 
on F 107. 160) F 135. Susemihl (Gr. Lit. I p. 599 n. 380; see also Busolt 
Herm. 34, 1899, p. 280 ff.) was justly sceptical towards the suggestion that 
large parts of chs. 2-6 and ch. 23 of this Vita derive directly from the 
Atthis. 161) See on F 7; 11; 93; 104, and particularly on F 92. 162) 
ἘΣ ΤΟΣ LOC} 1046; 174: 226! 163) F 81-82; 84b; 103; 228. 164) The 
discussion on the quotations of Ph. by Lenchantin (Riv. di Fil. N.S. το, 1932, 
p- 41 ff.) does not in my opinion advance our knowledge. 165) Boccaccio 
knows him mostly from Paolo Perugino; but according to το, 7 he also had a Ms. 
of Theodontius. See Landi p. 23. 166) In the app. crit. of F Gr Hist 48 F 2I 
should now mention the conjecture made by Thilo and accepted by Landi p. 
19 f.—T heodo n7 tius, qui Iliacas ves perscripsit —but I should preserve in the 
text Mueller’s Theodorus. This name is recommended by the Suda s.v. Παλαίφατος 
᾿Αβυδηνός. The Suda calls him ᾿Ιλιεύς and author of Τρωικά, and he is certainly 
a Greek writer. The<o>dontius is called Campanus, diligens investigator poetici 
figmenti in Fons Memorabilium Universi of Domenico Bandini di Arezzo (Sabbadini 
Studi It. 5, 1897, p. 376; Landi p. 18), and he wrote in Latin (Landi p. 24 ff.; Len- 
chantin p. 51 believes in translation from Greek without giving reasons). If we 
insert Theodorus in Servius Danielis the date of Theodontius in the second half 
of the eighth century A.D. at the earliest drops out, for it rests on the time of 
the Mss. of Servius auctus (saec. IX-X A.D.). The argument, however, drawn by 
Landi from the cultural conditions of Campania remains (Lenchantin placed 
Theodontius after the fifth, perhaps before the seventh, and certainly not later 
than the eleventh century A.D.). The fact that in the commentary on Ovid of the 
eleventh century (Meiser Sb. München 1885 p. 47 ff., besides the main author 
Menegaldo and the more often quoted Servius, in some passages 'sed. theo' (— secun- 
dum Theodontium) occurs, hardly helps to date him more accurately. 167) 'Dinon 
vedere quei frammenti dell’ attidografo confinati nel limbo dell’ "Unsicheres und 
Zweifelhaftes’’, ma messi insieme con le reliquie dei scrittori greci conservati da latini, 
come Plinio, Censorino, Macrobio, il mitografo Fulgentio'. 168) It will be shown 
in the commentary on the respective fragments where Conti found his information, 
and how unscrupulously he adds his quotations. Cf. on 324 F 70/1; 325 F 5. 

169) Landi is obviously not acquainted with the methods of ancient writers who work 
with forged quotations, viz. Ps. Plutarch and his predecessors. See Mnemos. Ser. 
III vol. 8, 1940, p. 73 ff. 170)It is not easy to understand that Landi believes 
his opinion to be confirmed by the new quotation from Περὶ ἡμερῶν in the Berlin 
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Photios (see on F 86). 171) The new fragment 86a is a good example. It is 
easy to understand that scholars had assigned F 86 Ὁ to the book Περὶ θυσιῶν before, 
and Περὶ ἑορτῶν would have been as good a guess. 172) Because of the doubts 
as to attribution they naturally yield a higher total than that of the preserved 
fragments. .173) It would be a possible, but by no means a certain, deduction 
that the Δηλιακά was written before the island about 314 B.C. 'gained its indepen- 
dence. Cf. on F 73-75. 174) His later counterpart in Sparta, Sosibios who wrote 
between 250 and 150 B.C., is called γραμματικός (595 T τὴ. It is probably not 
accidental that the Vita (T 1) does not range Ph. in a certain section of literature, 
but we should like to know in which section of his Ilivaxes Kallimachos placed 
him. 175) Concerning all particulars I refer once and for all to the commentary 
on the individual fragments. Keil Herm. 29, 1894, p. 68 n. 5 inferred from F 3o 
and F 197 that also 'the third book cannot have been written earlier than 306/5 
B.C.’. This is correct because of the general reasons developed above, but the two 
fragments do not carry the deduction: it is not certain that F 197 is taken from the 
third book, and the text of F 30 does not say ‘before the eighth month’, but πρὸ 
τῆς Ἢ πρυτανείας; consequently the apparent contradiction of Aristot. ’Adr. 43, 5 
cannot be explained as ‘umrechnung von Aristoteles’ angabe auf die zeit der 
12 phylen’. 176) How long after 292/1 B.C. cannot be said. The terminus post 
given by Boeckh—ol. 123, 1/2 = 288/6 B.C.—is based on the erroneous statement 
of Plutarch Demetr. 10, 14 that the Athenians in 306/5 B.C. τὸν ἐπώνυμον xal πά- 
τριον ἄρχοντα καταπαύσαντες ἱερέα Σωτήρων ἐχειροτόνουν χαθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἐνιαυτόν, xol 
τοῦτον ἐπὶ τῶν ψηφισμάτων καὶ τῶν συμβολαίων προέγαρφον. See on F 166. 177) 
Op. cit, p. 20; 30 n. I. 178) See Text p. 244, 14 ff.; 249, 5 ff. 179) See Text 
P3252 2018. 180) For the date see Dinsmoor The Archons p. 58 1.; Meritt 
Hesperia 7, 1938, p. 104 ff.; Pritchett-Meritt The Chronology of Hell. Athens, 1940, 
p. 88 f. 181) F Gv Hist 262 T r. 182) Cf. Thukyd. 1, 20-21 with F τ. 

183) See Text p. 201 f. 184) T r. 185) F 72. 186) The numerous other 
suggestions concerning the relation between Atthis and Antigraphe are all wrong. 
Boeckh /.c. p. 5 left the possibility open 'dass etwa das letzte buch anhangsweise die 
streitschrift gegen Demon gewesen wáre'. This is not at all likely: criticism of pre- 
decessors as such (that is: not of particular points), if exercised in the work itself, 
since Hekataios (1 F 1), Herodotos (1, 1-5), Thukydides (1, 20-21), and others, 
belongs to the preface, not to the end (see also commentary on F I-2). Even less 
credible are the identification of the Antigraphe with the Atthis (C. Mueller), or 
with its first six books (Schaefer Quellenkunde® p. 79 f.), or (perhaps the worst 
misapprehension) with the ’Emtowh τῆς ἰδίας ᾿Ατθίδος (Laqueur 1.6. col. 2435). 

187) See Text p. 220, Τὸ a. 188) F-4; 20; 47; 527 (120); 125; 130; 147; 159; 
155; (157). For the relations existing between Androtion and Ph. see also on 
i|erm Σοῦ; 189) T 1; F 72; cf. Text p. 243, 30 ff. 190) Vestiges of controversy 
are more or less certain in F 14-16; 183; 195. They betray a different approach to 
mythological tradition, founded on Ph.s better acquaintance with the material, 
his keeping more closely to the calendar of festivals, and similar matters. One might 
suppose a contrast in the fundamental scientific approach partly due to the religious 
views of Ph., the contrast (roughly speaking) between the mantis and the Aristote- 
lian, but due as well to the more careful working method of the scholar. Apart from 
these factors it is quite conceivable that Demon's political loyalty was different 
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(Chi Lextaps 201 f.). I9I) See on F 1-2, 192) The ἐπιτομὴ τῆς ἰδίας ᾿Ατθίδος 
seems to be a mistake of the biographer; see on T 1. 193) Cf. in the title of 
the Parian Marble ἀπὸ ἹΚέκροπος τοῦ πρώτου βασιλεύοντος ᾿Αθηνῶν ἕως ἄρχοντος 
2... ᾿Αθήνησιν δὲ Διογνήτου. 194) One had better not compare FGr Hist 
271/2 T 3 because in that instance the wrong addition τοῦ Γαλατικοῦ is due to the 
existence of two different dates for Nicander. 195) The Babylonian documents 
(Olmstead Klio 32, 1937, p. 1 ff.) furnish as the last date of the joint government 
the 8th of March 261 B.C.; for the first year of the sole rule the 22nd of February 
260 B.C. 196) According to Olmstead the last date of Antiochos I as sole 
regent is the 27th of March 268, the first date of the joint government is the 23d of 
April 264 B.C. 197) see Text p. 220, 19 ff. 198) 70 T 9-10. 199) See 
Atthis p. 86 ff. 200) EXC ps 7: 201) Thus e.g. Foucart Etude sur Didyme, 
1906, p. 137: ‘Ph. s'est tenu moins étroitement enfermé qu'on ne le croyait dans 
le cadre des annales'. Foucart finds this worthy of praise: ‘ces dérogations au sy- 
stéme du classement rigoureux des faits par années témoignent d'un souci intelligent 
de la composition'. 202) In fact, the fragmentary excerpt has simply been 
wrongly interpreted; see the commentary on F 144-146. 203) Boeckh op. cit. 
p. 29 f.; C. Mueller goes farther contending ‘libris posterioribus passim inserta esse 
quae prioribus erant omissa’. 204) F 46. Also in F 33 the alteration of T' to F 
should at least be considered. Both fragments occur in Harpokration, in whose 
Mss. the transmission of figures and names is not particularly good. Cf. the interest- 
ing problem mentioned F Gr Hist III B p. 741, 6 ff. 205) Apart from the exam- 
ples given here see on F 30; 33; 35; 45/6. I naturally omit the simpler digressions, 
e.g. F 121, where in connexion with the annalistic entry about the charge against 
Phidias in Athens Ph. adds a note (undated) about his further fortunes in Elis. 

206) Cf. F 98, and an analogous πρότερον e.g. F 181. 207) See on F 165-166 
from the (eighth or) ninth book. 208) F 38-39; possibly the entries about the 
πομπεῖα (F 181) and about Athenian coinage (F 200). 209) F 43. Digressions 
like these which ultimately derive from the Ionian ἱστορίη (one may compare 
Thukyd. 6, 2-5 or Tacitus’ digression about the Jews Hist. 5, 2 ff., to mention 
these two famous examples) may have occurred rather frequently in the Afthis. 


210) F 24-29. 211) For this proceeding we have parallels already in the Atthis 
of Hellanikos. 212) Even so the history of the office is incomplete. Were the 
Atthis preserved we should probably find in it all the phases, at least as far as 
the data could be established from documentary evidence. 213) N. 204. 


214) F 56. 215) See Text p. 249, 25 f 216) F 92-167. I leave aside F 
168-226, which are not purely historical, because their assignment to the Atthis 
or to any other definite book is seldom certain, but here too the relation is the same. 
217) If one reckons from Solon’s archonship 594/3 B.C., or from the reform of 
Kleisthenes 508/7 B.C., the corresponding figures are 93 and 87. 218) F 62-71; 
165-167. 219) F 63-66. 220) F 167. 221) Ferguson Hell. Ath. p. 463 
justly remarks that ‘for the interval between 280 and 250 B.C. we are singularly 
devoid of literary help’. Of course, we have to take into account here also the loss 
of the Hellenistic Hellenika due to their condemnation by the Atticists for reasons 
of style. 222) See on T 1; 8. 223) See nos. 369-371. 224) Cf. p. 244, 
14 ff. 225) Cf. F 155 with Androtion F 30. We must be very grateful to Didymos 
for giving us the opportunity of comparing in detail for once two narrative pas- 
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sages. Considering the nature of our tradition we cannot expect more, but even one 
example suffices for the inference drawn in the Text. 226) Divergences between 
the two authors even in important points do not contradict our general statement. 
Taking the interpretation of the seisachtheia (F 114) as an example, Aristotle 
here also differed from Androtion who is evidently his main Atthidographic source. 
227) According to my conception of F 157 = Androtion F 53 the last attested 
year of Androtion’s Atthis has perhaps to be moved up to 346/5 B.C. But that 
makes no great difference. There would be a grave incongruity if Androtion had 
written twelve books; but we are sure that that is a slip of the pen, not a serious 
alternative. 228) Thus one might explain, correctly to a certain degree, the 
difference from the group Phanodemos-Demon, who crammed all their antiquarian 
material into their Atthides. 229) It may be sufficient here to refer to the Pan- 
athenaia F 8-9 (102), and to the cult of Athena Skiras F 14-16 (111; 183°). 
Whether the detailed treatment of the νηφάλια F 12; 194 derives to its full extent 
from the Atthis is doubtful. 230) F 5-7. 231) F 35. 232) F 38-39. 

233) Ε΄ 36; 37; 58; 121; 122; 170. 234) F 7; 22; 31; 40; 59; 134; 224. 235) 
Laqueur 1.6. col. 2436 f. has not even a word to spare for the problem. 236) 
But see Text p. 254, 26 ff. 237) See on F 1-20. Probability favours this suggestion, 
for the third king Amphiktyon stood in the second book (F 5), and F 3 from the 
same book belongs to the reign of Kranaos at the latest. Nevertheless, we cannot 
form a real idea of the second book either. It would be possible that its first part 
consisted of succinct annalistic entries which one might imagine resembling the 
Pavian Marble, though in the Aithis some of them developed into special treatises 
about certain groups of problems: Dionysos, Demeter, Panathenaia, Skira, Oscho- 
phoria, and the like. Anyhow Ph. must have recorded the government of Theseus 
fully, as Hellanikos and Kleidemos did before him. 238) We have not even a 
certain fragment from this time without the number: here too, Theseus (F 108-113) 
is immediately followed by Solon (F 114). 239) See Text p. 59. 240) See 
Text p. 104, 37 ff.; Laqueur /.c. col. 2437 is wrong in declaring 'grade darin unter- 
scheidet sich Ph. von den anderen Atthidographen dass er dieser frühzeit nur wenig 
raum gewáhrt'. 241) F 2r. 242) F 24-30. 243) It is doubtful whether 
the assumption of Beloch (Gr. G.? IV 1 p. 483) is correct who regards ‘die besondere 
berücksichtigung der konstitutionellen entwicklung' as a characteristic feature of 
Ph.s A?this. 244) It is a small additional difficulty that we do not know whether 
the epochal year ended a book or opened another. F 66-67 favour the former alter- 
native. That the end of a book should have cut through a year would be conceivable 
here and perhaps between the fourth and fifth books, but probable it certainly 
is not. 245) See commentary on F 117. Boeckh p. 15, who did not yet know 
the documentary date, placed the event in 460/59 B.C. F 33 which he adduced in 
support of his view is of no use: we cannot date the introduction of the T'Aeorikon, 
but it hardly was as early as the 'sixties; also the πρῶτον raises doubts of the 
number which must probably be altered from T' to F. I do not see on what grounds 
Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. p. 899 n. 5 (and Schwahn RE V A col. 2233) make the 
third book conclude at ‘about 449 B.C.'; F 35 and general considerations about the 
subject of the fourth book make this date appear very improbable. 246) F 34; 
36. On these fragments and those subsequently quoted see the reasons given in 
the commentary. 247) F 123-142 (143). 248) Boeckh Lc. p. 18f. E. 
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Schwartz Herm. 34, 1899, p. 491 n. 1 is certainly wrong in stating that the fifth 
book 'included the entire first half of the fourth century', and that 'the earliest 
fragments of the sixth book point to the year 349/8 B.C.'; he has failed to take 
F 45-46 into account. F 126 shows that Ph. recorded dates of the reigns of the 
Macedonian kings even before 360/59 B.C. 249) Perhaps F 58; 60-61 too. 
250) L.c. p. 20; he was certainly nearer to the truth than Foucart (Etude sur 
Didyme p. 173) who, not giving any reasons, regards 336 B.C. as the concluding 
year. 251) ‘Some time after the sixth prytany' Schweigert Hesperia 8, 1939, 
no. 8; Pritchett-Meritt Chronol. of Hell. Athens p. 1. 252) See on F 67. The 
alternative would be 292/1 B.C., but F 69/70 seem to contradict it. 253) See 
ΠΈΣΕ 23092251. 254) Cf. Atthis p. 96 ft. 255) Seeon F 7? 66 67. 256) 
See F 2; 5-7; 10; 23; 30; 33(-35); 40; 49-51; 54; 56; 58; (64); 65-67; 69-71; 75; 
86, 10B; 121; 128; 134; 140; 145; 149; 155; 157; 159-160; 162; D Dee hot 20222) 
257) See e.g. F 23; 30; 67; 108; 121; 128; 149. C. Mueller J.c. p. LXXXVIII 
mentioned his 'scribendi genus tenue, simplex ac dilucidum'; and Foucart oP. cit. p. 
137 praises 'la simplicité et la clarté du style'. 258) Terms like ἄστυ F 2, 
ἅμιπποι and πρόδρομοι F72 and the like are not ‘glosses’; they are quoted because 
of the matter or because of their etymological interpretation. 


T(ESTIMONIES) 


DTE GSSTIUI750»87: 2) I G? II 3835. The first editor having wrongly dated 
the stone in 'the good Roman period', Wilamowitz naturally inferred that 'the 
family continued down to the second century’. 3) seerlext p. 57, 30 ἢν 4) 
Laqueur RE XIX col. 2434. 5) See T 8; about Pollio see F Gr Hist no. 193 
ΠΡ ΟΣ: Prosop. 1: 1251 1935; no. 123094241. O)WSce Text prd 
7) G. J. Vossius De Hist. Graec. p. 197 ed. West.; the divergent view of C. Mueller 
is not convincing; about Laqueur see Introd. n. 186. 8) See F 49/51; 53/9; 
cia introd 17058. 

1) The name has dropped out and we cannot replace it with certainty; cf. on 
323 F 28. 2) He is generally called exegetes by the moderns and rather seldom 
mantis. There is no need to accumulate quotations. 3) Perhaps it would be 
truer to say: which narrow-mindedly and in contradiction to the tradition talks 
only of the exegetai and pays no attention at all to the manteis. The starting-point 
of the confusion is the fact that R. Schoell Herm. 22, 1887, p. 563 called Hierokles 
and Lampon exegetai on the basis of a quite insufficient argument, and although 
they were demonstrably manteis and acted as such, Subsequently this was treated 
as tradition: see e.g. Toepffer A.G. 1889, p. 70; Ehrmann ‘De iuris sacri inter- 
pretibus Atticis’ R V V IV 3, 1908, p. 386; Persson Die Exegeten und Delphi, 
1918, p. 19; 40. The last named has the particularly objectionable formulation 
p. 38 f. ‘Die Eupatridenexegeten waren ja auch χρησμολόγοι und μάντεις᾽; the 
formulation of von Fritz Transact. Am. Phil. Ass. 71, 1940, p. 126 ‘the exegetae 
very often served also as manteis’ is not essentially different; see also L. Pearson 
The Local Historians of Attica, 1943, p. 106 f.; M. Nilsson Gesch. d. griech. Religion I, 
1941, p. 751; al. The treatment is meagre in Busolt-Swoboda Griech. Staatsk. II, 
1924, p. 1105 f. It is significant that this handbook, elsewhere so scrupulous, does 
not give any evidence for the many duties which it assigns to the exegetai; but 
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if one looks at the passages to which the book refers it is at once clear that they 
relate to manteis. I do not think that there is need for detailed criticism; as the 
whole edifice rests on insecure foundations I shall give the evidence and state the 
facts as far as they are discernible and with due caution, following the principle 
“facts are, or should be, sacred’. Concerning the exegetai I refer once and for all 
to my book Atthis 1949, ch. I § 2. <A special book by J. H. Oliver The Athenian 
Expounders of the Sacred and Ancestral Law was published in 1950.> 

4) In this case it would mean little, if anything, more than when Pausanias calls 
his local guides or local writers 6 tév ἐπιχωρίων &., ὁ τῶν Σικυωνίων ἐ., or simply 
ὁ ἐ. or οἱ ἐξηγηταί. 5) F 85-88. 6) It may be sufficient here to quote 
Pollux 3, 95 ὁδοῦ δ᾽ ἡγεμὼν ἀγωγός... ὑφηγητής, ἐξηγητής ... λέγοις δ᾽ ἂν ὁδὸν 
δεῖξαι, ὁδοῦ ἡγήσασθαι, προηγήσασθαι, ὑφηγήσασθαι... . τὰ δὲ πράγματα ὁδοῦ ὑφήγησις, 
ἐξήγησις, δεῖξις “tA.; 4, 41 σοφιστής, διδάσκαλος, παιδευτής, ἐξηγητής, ὑφηγητής, 
ἡγεμών... παιδευτικός, ἐξηγητικός.. ... διδάσκων, παιδεύων, ἐξηγούμενος. ὑφηγούμενος, 
ἡγούμενος ... παίδευσις, ἐξήγησις, OOHYNSIG...-- παιδευτωυεὴ δὲ τέχνη xoà ἐξηγητυκῆ 
χτλ.; 5, 154 ἑρμηνεὺς... γλώττης ἀλλοτρίας ἐπιστήμων .... ἑρμηνεία... ἑρμήνευσις, 
ἐξήγησις, μεταφορά κτλ. It is one of the curious facts in the tradition about the 
exegetai that in the big Atticist lexicon there is no section about the specifically 
Athenian ἐξηγηταί; the word only appears in 7, 188 among terms most of 
which are depreciatory—pcyor, γόητες, ἐξηγηταί, χαθαρταί, τελεσταί etc. —and in 
the short and ambiguous sentence among the δικαστικὰ ὀνόματα 8, 124 ἐξηγηταὶ δ᾽ 
ἐχαλοῦντο οἱ τὰ περὶ τῶν διοσημειῶν καὶ τὰ τῶν ἄλλων ἱερῶν διδάσκοντες. 

7) For the use of ἐξηγεῖσθαι in Tragedy see Persson /.c. p. 20 n. I; in prose writers 
e.g. Xenophon Inst. Cyri 4, 5, 51 (and often) ὅ τι ἂν οἱ μάγοι ἐξηγοῦνται; Dion. 
Hal. A. R. 2, 22, 3 ὑπὸ τῶν ἐξηγουμένων τὰ θεῖα διὰ μαντικῆς, and especially Plato 
Resp. 427 B C where Apollo (the μάντις κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν) is called πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις πάτριος 
ἐξηγητής, who ἐν μέσωι τῆς γῆς ἐπὶ τοῦ ὀμφαλοῦ χαθήμενος ἐξηγεῖται. For the official 
language in the inscriptions see (apart from I G* I 78) e.g. I 6511 47 (400/390 B.C.) 
ὅπως ἂν τά τε προθύματα θύηται, ἃ ἐξηγέται Εὐθύδημος ἱερεὺς τὸ ᾿Ασχλεπιο. This is 
not different from the non-religious use in a Roman document Syll.? 646 from 
170 B.C. περὶ ὧν Θισβεῖς λόγους ἐποιήσαντο... . ὅπως αὑτοῖς δοθῶσιν, οἷς τὰ καθ᾽ 
αὑτοὺς πράγματα ἐξηγήσωνται. Cf. also the Lex Coorum de perscribendis sacrorum 
participibus Sy//.* 1023 (ca. 200 B.C.) ἀπογραφέσθων .. . τὸ ὄνομα πατριαστὶ ποτὶ τὸς 
ναποίας, ἐξαγεύμενος καὶ τὰν φυλὰν xal τᾶς ματρὸς τὸ ὄνομα xai τίνος τῶν πολιτᾶν 
θυγάτηρ ὑπάρχει. In the Thisbe inscription it is simply ‘to expound’, in the Kos 
inscription ‘to state’. There are many other examples. 8) Cf. Schol. 1046 about 
Hierokles (Text p. 259, 27 ff.). 9) About the Antiattikista see Latte Herm. 
50, 1915, p. 373 ff.; Jacoby Cl.Q. 38, 1944, p. 65. The purpose of the article, 
which is grievously abbreviated, is not clear to me; perhaps it intends to prove 
the wider use of ἐξηγητής. 10) Thus Ruhnken; oö&nmrns the Mss. 11) 
Plutarch. Perikl. 6, 2 (n. 31); Athen. 8, 33 p. 344 E; Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 332; 
Schol. Av. 521 ὁ δὲ Λάμπων θύτης ἦν καὶ χρησμολόγος καὶ μάντις ; Schol. 988 χρησμο- 
λόγος ὁ Λάμπων. 12) It may even be a parody of the tragic style (n. 7). Unfor- 
tunately the connexion is obscure. 13) This apparently refers to Eupolis; the 
reference has dropped out. 14) Text p. 259, 20 ff. 15) For the date see 
Geissler Chronologie d. alt.-att. Komoedie, 1925, p. 35. It is the general opinion 
since Sauppe Ind. Lex. Gotting. 1880/1 that Lampon was ἐξηγητὴς πυθόχρηστος, and 
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that as such he moved an amendment to the decree about the Eleusinian ἀπαρχὴ 
in 416/5 B.C. (see Kirchner on-Sy3l.® 83 n. 15). In fact, the decree is useful as showing 
that the functions of the mantis, who as politician may have been particularly 
interested in cultic matters, and those of the exegetai are quite different; the 
decree (as well as the similar one J G? II 140 from 353/2 B.C.) mentions the exegetai 
(of course those ἐξ EduoArıdöv) only in connexion with the sacrifice to be offered: 
θύειν δὲ ἀπὸ μὲν τοῦ πελάνου καθότι ἂν Εὐμολπίδαι ἐξηγῶνται. 16) About this 
possible qualification of the ἐξηγηταὶ πυθόχρηστοι see Atthis p. 28 ff. For the man- 
teis it should be noticed that even in the late Dodekais inscription of 26/5 B.C. 
(Syil.3 773 = Atthis p. 10 no. 11), where both kinds of exegetai are ἐξ εὐπατριδῶν, 
the manteis are not (though both are from Λακιάδαι, which is rather curious). 

17) The Scholiast on Pax 1084 does not know the decree I G? I 77 (= Atthis p. 
8 no. I) which lists the ἐξηγηταί (in my opinion the πυθόχρηστοι) with those who 
are qualified for the σίτησις ἐν πρυτανείωι. He infers (δῆλον ἐκ τοῦ Λάμπωνος ὅτι 
τούτου ἠξίωτο) from the fact that Lampon was so qualified that all χρησμολόγοι 
(which in the language of the Scholia means μάντεις) μετεῖχον τῆς ἐν πρυτανείωι 
σιτήσεως. This is, of course, a wrong inference. The true question is whether 
Lampon was so qualified because he was also an exegetes, or because he had 
received the σίτησις as a personal honour (perhaps when the decree was voted 
and with the help of Perikles), or because finally (to omit no possibility though 
this one is extremely small) the decree (which is incomplete) included also the 
official manteis. I leave open the question whether we must conclude from the 
text of Aristophanes that Hierokles enjoyed the same honour, but I think it 
is rather probable. As to the source of the Scholiast it is worth while men- 
tioning that it also discussed the time of Lampon’s death (Schol. Av. 521). : 
18) F 76-79. See also the book Περὶ ἱερῶν (cf. Text p. 258, 31 ff.). 19) Atthis 
p. 12 no. 3; p. 13 no. 6. For the prevailing prejudice I quote Persson’s paraphrase 
of F 67 (the italics are mine) ‘wir wurden über den sinn des zeichens befragt, und 
wir erklärten .... sagt der exeget Philochoros’. 20) Flach’s conjecture μάντις 
xai ἱστορυκός is specious but not convincing. A parallel (Suda s.v. ᾿Απολλώνιος 
᾿Αφροδισιεύς - ἀρχιερεὺς καὶ ἱστορικός) is no proof, and it is not an exact parallel. 
On this writer of Καρικά see III C no. 740. 2) t 1,702, 22) Anecdot. 
I p. 44, 7 Bkr. 253)» Us secon p. 125,611. no. 14-18. 24) The μάντιες 
θυοσχόοι Il. Q 221 are a good enough parallel; about the true meaning of the word 
see Ziehen RE VI A col. 736 f.; cf. on Ph. F 178. About other distinctions between 
manteis and specialists in one kind of uavrınn—Il. A 62/3 ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε δή τινα μάντιν 
ἐρείομεν 7) ἱερῆα ἢ καὶ ὀνειροπόλον- x«l γάρ τ᾽ ὄναρ ἐκ Διός ἐστιν; Aischyl. Prom. 
484 τρόπους δὲ πολλοὺς uavrınic—see Ziehen RE XIV col. 1345 ff. Divination 
was in later times a highly technical science, far from the primitive μανία (cf. 
Halliday Greek Divination, 1913, ch. 5), though μάντεις ἔνθεοι, inspired prophets, 
always existed. 25) Aristot. ’Adr. 54, 6 xAnpot (scil. ὁ δῆμος) καὶ ἱεροποιοὺς δέκα 
τοὺς ἐπὶ τὰ ἐκθύματα χαλουμένους, of τά τε μαντευτὰ ἱερὰ θύουσιν, κἄν τι καλ- 
λιερῆσαι Sen, καλλιεροῦσι μετὰ τῶν μάντεων. Note the definite article and the 
plural number. Aristotle does not tell us whether the manteis were elected or 
otherwise appointed officially, nor do we know anything about their number or 
organization. The late Pythaistai inscriptions have one mantis in 106/5 and 97/6 B.C. 
(Syll.3 711 B; 728 B), two in 26/5 B.C. (ibid. 733). 26) Stephanus Thes. IV 
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p. 545 Ddf; Liddell-Scott I p. 822. There is no article 'Iepooxóroc in the RE. 

27) Diod. 1, 70, 9 (= 264 F 25) τοῦ βασιλέως ἱεροσκοπησαμένου μόσχωι; 73, 4 διὰ 
μὲν τῆς ἀστρολογίας καὶ τῆς ἱεροσκοπίας τὰ μέλλοντα προσημαίνοντες (scil. οἱ ἱερεῖς) ; 
Strabo ı, 2, 15 (= Polyb. 34, 2) μάντεις τε καὶ ἱεροσκοπουμένους ἀποδείκνυσθαι βα- 
σιλέας. See also Dionys. Hal. A. R. 2, 22, 3 ἔτι πρὸς τούτοις ἔταξε (scil. Ρωμύλος) 
μάντιν ἐξ ἑκάστης φυλῆς ἕνα παρεῖναι τοῖς ἱεροῖς, ὃν ἡμεῖς μὲν ἱεροσκόπον χα- 
λοῦμεν, Ῥωμαῖοι 88... ἀρούσπικα προσαγορεύουσιν. 28) As Halliday op. cit. 
p. 97 asserted: ‘after the age of the tyrants ... the mantis seems to retain dignity 
only in his military capacity’. There is next to nothing about the Athenian manteis 
in Busolt-Swoboda’s Staatskunde (p. 1101; about the mantis of the Boeotian 
League p. 1437). Kahrstedt (Studien 2, 1936, p. 308 f.) supposes that ‘these μάντεις 
were as a rule engaged ad hoc’, which may, or may not, be so, as we know nothing 
about the way in which they were appointed. His further suggestion (1.6. p. 109) 
that the manteis who accompanied the generals on their campaigns were ‘mobilized 
soldiers whom the commander in chief attached to his staff as trained specialists’ 
seems improbable to me, and the modernizing picture he draws of ‘Lampon who 
takes his place in the ranks with his knapsack' is rather funny. The question 
whether and in what capacity the manteis were obliged to serve is of secondary 
importance, as it is for the army doctors, some of whom were non-Athenians. 
Φυσικός. Διοκλῆς in the casualty list I G* I 950, 153 hardly permits of Kahrstedt's 
inference (l.c. p. 315) that ‘in the mobilized army the surgeons were also soldiers 
who were used in their profession as were the manteis’; Φυσιυκός is probably a proper 
name (see P A 4005; 15089). We may assume that the distinction made by Arrian. 
Tact. 2, τ- τῶν δὲ ὅπως οὖν πολεμούντων τὸ μέν τι ἐστὶ μάχιμον, αὐτοὶ ol στρατιῶται, τὸ 
δὲ τοῦ μαχίμου εἵνεκα ἠθροισμένον, ὅσον θητικὸν ἢ ἰατρικὸν ἣ ἐμπορικὸν 7 χκαπηλικόν — 
holds good for the fifth century. But we should like to know whether at least the 
commander-in-chief was allowed to choose his own mantis, or whether the mantis 
was attached to the army by the Council or the Assembly. We should perhaps 
know this if F 135 were preserved verbatim. It must be noticed that in the casualty 
list of the Erechtheis from 459/8 B.C. (I G2 I 929, 128) Τελένικος μάντις, though 
listed, of course, with his tribe, stands at the head of it as does the στρατηγῶν 
Φρύνιχος. This gives no support to Kahrstedt’s opinion. 29) 1, 53/6 Ὁ ἄλλον 
μάντιν ἔθηκεν ἄναξ ἑκάεργος ᾿Απόλλων- | ἔγνω δ᾽ ἀνδρὶ κακὸν τηλόθεν ἐρχόμενον, / ὧν 
συνομαρτήσωσι θεοί τὰ δὲ μόρσιμα πάντως || οὔτε τις οἰωνὸς ῥύσεται οὔθ᾽ ἱερά. 30) 
Hierokles: Aristoph. Pax 1039 ff.; Eupolis I 317, 212 Καὶ Ἱερόχλεες βέλτιστε χρησ- 
μωιδῶν ἄναξ; he probably is the second mantis also in F 211 ὡς οὖν τίν᾽ ἔλθω δῆτά σοι 
τῶν μάντεων; | πότερος ἀμείνων ἀμφοτέρων; ἢ Στιλβίδης. Cf. Schol. Pax 1046 οὗτος 
μάντις ἦν xal χρησμολόγος, τοὺς προγεγενημένους χρησμοὺς (R. Schoell, χρόνους 
Mss.) ἐξηγούμενος and n. 36.—Lampon: Aristoph. (Nub. 332); Av. 521; 986 fi. 
(the passage seems to imply that Diopeithes also was a mantis, but the inference 
is far from sure); Kratinos I 30, 57-58 K; Eupolis I 338, 297 K; Kallias I 697, 14 K; 
Lysippos I 702, 6 K.—Stilbides: Aristoph. Pax 1032; Eupolis I 316, 211 K; cf. 
Schol. Pax 1031. 31) Plut. Perikl. 6. The time is the crisis in the party-struggle 
between Perikles and Thukydides (8 3 ὀλίγωι δ᾽ ὕστερον... τοῦ μὲν Θουκυδίδου κα- 
ταλυθέντος). In the narrative of Plutarch—A&yeroı δέ ποτε κριοῦ μονόκερω χεφαλὴν ἐξ 
ἀγροῦ τῶι ἹΠερικλεῖ κομισθῆναι, καὶ Λάμπωνα μὲν τὸν μάντιν ὡς εἶδε τὸ κέρας ... εἰπεῖν 
xtA.—it looks like a private exegesis for Perikles. This was not the case: Perikles, 
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as he is described in this chapter, would not have called in Lampon, while it is 
quite conceivable that he talked over the official exegesis with Anaxagoras and other 
friends. In tense times (Thuk. 2, 8and 5, 26 may well be instanced) it is the general 
public, and consequently the State, that is disturbed by a prodigium (Plutarch 
correctly calls it a σημεῖον, since the mantis explained it as such), and it is the State 
that calls in the official interpreter. In any case, it is a mantis who is called in, not 
an exegetes. Persson op. cit. p. 33, who talks of the ‘beobachtungen des tierlebens’ 
(sic) as being ‘ein zug, den die athenische exegeteninstitution mit der römischen 
augurendisziplin gemeinsam hatte’, is absurd. 32) Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 332 
(Text p. 257, 17 f£.). 33) He speaks in the debates about Thurioi (Schol. Nub. 
332) in 444/3 B.C. and for the decree concerning the Eleusinian ἀπαρχὴ I G? 76, 
47 ff. (cf. n. 15) now dated in 416/5 B.C. (Meritt Athen. Fin. Doc. P#7720n.03; 
Dinsmoor The Archons p. 355 ff.). He is also first named among the representatives 
of Athens who take the oath on the peace and the alliance with Sparta in 421 B.C. 
(Thuk. 5, 19, 2; 24, I), no doubt because the official mantis seemed a suitable person 
for this task. 34) Aristoph. Nub. 332. 35) Persson p. 31 is again typical 
for the prevailing confusion. He quotes Suda s.v. Θουριομάντεις - ὧν καὶ Λάμπων ἦν 6 
μάντις ἐξηγητὴς ἐσόμενος τῆς κτίσεως τῆς πόλεως (in fact, an excerpt from the Scholia 
on Aristophanes) as proof for the exegetai having to do with the founding of colonies, 
and he thinks it ‘surprising that we do not find them more often’. When a colony 
was founded the mantis was, of course, indispensable: the first point was to find 
the site indicated by the oracles (ἐζήτουν «τὸν» τόπον ὃν ὁ θεὸς ἦν προστεταχὼς κατ- 
ουκεῖν Diod. 12, 10, 5 from Ephoros, to quote at least one of many examples). It is 
quite natural that Lampon plays an eminent part in the Thurioi affair (as Hierokles 
did in the committee for Euboia), and that Diodoros cites Lampon together with 
Xenokritos as ‘leader’ (ὧν ἡγεῖτο) of the ten ships which carried the colonists 
from Athens to Thurioi. 36) Aristophanes still alludes to Hierokles’ róle 
twenty five years after the event (Pax 1046 f.; 1124). He makes it quite clear that 
Hierokles acted as a mantis. That he (like Lampon at Thurioi: n. 35) had the super- 
vision of what we had best call the ἱερουργία προσήκουσα is clear from the wording 
μετὰ 'lepoxAéouc; cf. e.g. Plato Legg. 828 B C, where συνελθόντες ἐξηγηταὶ καὶ ἱερεῖς 
ἱέρειαί τε καὶ μάντεις μετὰ τῶν νομοφυλάκων ταξάντων ἃ παραλείπειν ἀνάγκη τῶι νομοθέτηι. 
The passage incidentally shows that Plato did not forget the manteis, and that he 
properly distinguished them from the two other classes of religious officials (see 
Text p. 260, 23 ff.). 37) Aristoph. Aves 959 ff. The expounping of oracles seems 
to have been one of the most important duties of the manteis in fifth century 
Athens. That is why Aristophanes and other comic poets call them somewhat 
contemptuously (as Pax 1046 makes quite clear) χρησμολόγοι or χρησμωιδοί (oracle- 
mongers), and the Scholiasts accordingly explain by μάντις καὶ χρησμολόγος or 
μάντις τῶν τοὺς παλαιοὺς χρησμοὺς ἐξηγούμενος. It is quite wrong when Persson 
p- 32 says of the exegetai ‘sie sind auch χρησμολόγοι᾽; his n. 6 shows him to be 
absolutely helpless in the face of the Greek terms: χρησμολόγος is he who λέγει xpno- 
μούς, not he who ἐξηγεῖται χρησμούς. The Scholiasts’ second explanation is correct, 
the first is in so far misleading as the χρησμολόγος is not the same as the μάντις (the 
latter is a much wider notion), but it can be practically correct too, if the manteis 
had collections of oracles in their private possession, which is quite conceivable 
if one compares the scenes dealing with prophets in Knights, in Birds, in Peace, 
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or the narrative of Thuk. 2, 8, 2 καὶ πολλὰ μὲν λόγια ἐλέγετο, πολλὰ δὲ χρησμολόγοι 
ἥιδον ἔν τε τοῖς μέλλουσι πολεμήσειν καὶ ἐν ταῖς ἄλλαις πόλεσιν (cf. 5, 26, 3-4), and 
many other passages. It may be assumed that collections of oracles belonged so 
to speak among the tools of the official (and unofficial) manteis, and that the 
State paid attention to these oracles. This was evidently owing to the fact that the 
State put a particular confidence in some manteis for reasons no longer recognizable 
to us; there certainly were many more manteis in Athens in the fifth century than 
the three or four whose names we know from inscriptions, comic poets, and histori- 
ans. On the other hand, the exegetai had nothing to do with oracles, as far as we 
can see (cf. Atthis p. 30 ff.; 47). It is unfortunate that we cannot expect accurate 
terms about matters of constitutional law in Herodotos, but I am inclined to take 
the χρησμολόγοι of 7, 142, 3 (as distinct from the θεοπρόποι who are sent to enquire 
of the oracle: 7, 140, 1; 142, 1) as the official expounders of oracles, precisely the 
manteis, not the exegetai (cf. Atihis p. 267 n. 187). In any case I should not render 
the term here by 'oracle-mongers', as J. E. Powell does (Lex. to Herodotus p. 381). 
38) Of course, I shall not stress the lines of Solon (n. 29), who perhaps is not thinking 
of the everyday ways of meeting a danger proclaimed by the mantis but of Moira 
or God on whom success and misfortune depend (vv. 63-70). In any case, the man- 
teis in the army never indicate the way to overcome divine resistance to a proposed 
action—that is the task of the general; take as example the case of king Kleomenes 
at the river Erasinos (Herodt. 6, 76): the mantis simply tells the outcome of the 
σφάγια, and (if the general insists) he can repeat the sacrifice over and over again. 
It is hardly probable that in civil life the róle of the mantis was different. 39) 
See e.g. Il. A 62 f. (n. 24). 40) The ancient definitions too, although they are 
not altogether satisfactory and by no means complete, particularly in regard to the 
exegetai, have made the chief difference perfectly clear. For them the mantis is 
mainly (to single out a few definitions) the announcer of the future, no more and 
no less: Plato Charm. 173 E καὶ ἴσως λέγεις ὃν νυνδὴ ἐγὼ ἔλεγον, τὸν εἰδότα τὰ μέλ- 
λοντα ἔσεσθαι πάντα τὸν μάντιν; Xenoph. Inst. Cyr. 1, 6, 23 φρόνιμος... γένοιτο. ..- 
ὅσα μέν ἐστι μαθόντα εἰδέναι, μαθὼν ἂν ὥσπερ τὰ τακτικὰ ἔμαθες - ὅσα δ᾽ ἀνθρώποις οὔτε 
μαθητὰ οὔτε προορατὰ ἀνθρωπίνηι προνοίαι, διὰ μαντικῆῇς ἂν παρὰ θεῶν πυνθανόμενος 
φρονιμώτερος ἄλλων εἴης. It is something special noted by Aristotle (Rhet. 3, 17 
p. 1418 a 21 ff.) for that reason that Epimenides περὶ τῶν ἐσομένων οὐκ ἐμαντεύετο 
ἀλλὰ περὶ τῶν γεγονότων μέν, ἀδήλων δέ (see on 457 F 1). 41) That perhaps 
explains why at some times one of the groups is more prominent than the others. 
It is quite obvious that in the fifth century the manteis were in the foreground, 
and that they alone were consulted by the State in political affairs. As a consequence 
we see at the same time the beginnings of a strong resentment of their influence in 
the comic poets and (more important) in Euripides; even in Sophokles we hear the 
reverberations of the attacks made on them, and there is an interesting passage 
in Xenophon (Inst. Cyri τ, 6, 2 ff.) which we may place in the same connexion. It 
is even not impossible that Plato’s preference for the exegetai was due to suspicion 
of the irresponsible and uncontrollable manteis. But that author’s universal remedy 
is Apollo in other cases too, and the exegetai commissioned by the State of Athens 
were πυθόχρηστοι. In the fourth century the pre-eminence of the manteis in the life 
of the State continued; Aristotle and Ph. are sufficient proof. 

1) Fulgentius is not an independent witness, and a title like [epi κρίσεως ὀνείρων 
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cannot be inferred from his words. 2) F 79; Kaibel Com. Gr. Fragm. I 1 p. 144; 
Vorsokr. 23 [13] B 55. 3) Enumerations in Susemihl Gr. L. I p. 868 ff.; Christ- 
Schmid Gr. L.* II p. 239 ff.; 804 ff.; Hopfner RE XVI, 1930, col. 1268 ff.; VI A 2, 
1937, col. 2236 ff.; for later writers see Latte Gnomon 5, 1929, p. 474. About the 
subject-matter Bouché-Leclerq Hist. de la Divination I, 1879, p. 291 ff.; Hopfner 
l.c. col. 2233 ff.; Preisendanz RE XVIII 1, 1939, col. 440 ff. 4) Not long after 
Ph. Chrysippos made use of it. 5) Vorsokr. 87 [80]. 6) I refer only to 
Wilamowitz Gl. d. Hell. II, 1932, p. 217 n. 1. 7) F 75 Rose; cf. the ἐποποιός of 
the Suda. 8) Hermogenes II. ἰδ. 2, 11 p. 399 f. Rabe. See also ὁ τῶν ὀνείρων ὑπο- 
xpırng Lukian. V. H. 2, 33 and his definition of μαντική Vorsokr. 87 (80) B 9. 


F(RAGMENTS) 


=) Heo 3 Cr Introd. p. 2437 308: 2) See on F 93/8. 3) CDS: 
4) F Gr Hist 264 F 25 chs. 10; 28/9; 43. 5) See on F 2; 94. 6) It is not 
certain that F 211, where one of the ἄρχοντες διὰ βίου is mentioned, belongs to the 
Atthis. 7) F 17/9; 108/13; 200 (?). 8) 20/1; 114; 200 (?). 9) 239 A 32. 
IO) 'A07. 3, 3. Cf. on Hellanikos 323 a F 23. II) A 31 βασιλεύοντος ᾿Αθηνῶν Ato- 
χύλου ἔτους κα; A 29; 30. 12) Cf. e.g. Hellanikos 323a F 5. 13) See on F 92. 

I) See Introd. p. 243, 30 ff. 2) Cp. Thukyd. I, 21, I οὔτε ὡς ποιηταὶ κτλ. 
3) See Introd. p. 225 ff. 

I) πρῶτοι γὰρ ᾿Αθηναῖοι τὰ ἄστη καὶ τὰς πόλεις εὑρεῖν ἱστοροῦνται. 2) CIE Text 
pe 265..23 1: 3) F 94: the term is συνοικίσαι, not 9tovícot, and πάλιν does not 
belong to συναγαγεῖν, but means ‘after that’ and signifies the next step. 4) 
Which Ph. ‘gleich bei Kekrops im voraus erwähnt zu haben scheint’ /.c. p. 9 f. 
5) Of unknown origin, but probably still of the Hellenistic period: Susemihl 
Gr. L. II p. 192; 254; Cohn RE VI col. 1121 no. 2 is insufficient. 6) Schol. 
Apoll. Rhod. 1, 696; from this scholion derive Et. M. p. 160, 10; Et. Gud. p. 221, 1 
Steph.; cf. Hesych. s.v. ἄστυ, 7) Aristoph. Ach. 33; Thukyd. 2, 17, 1; Aristot. 
*AOr. 16, 3 and many others; see Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. p. 776. 8) IG* I 
837; 839; Judeich Topogy.? p. 403 n. 3; Aristot. ' A0r. 38, 4; 39, 2; and elsewhere. 
9) JI. P 144? Hdt. 1, 176; al.; for Attic evidence see Busolt-Swoboda op. cit. p. 
152; 154; 776; Judeich op. cit.2 p. Or. ro) Ammon. De diff. voc. p. 22 Am 
πόλις... καὶ ὁ τόπος x«l οἱ κατοικοῦντες... ἄστυ δὲ μόνον ὁ τόπος. II) Asin the 
twelve towns of Kekrops (F 194), where people not only come together but ‘are 
settled together’. 12) See on Phanodemos 325 F 25. 13) Boisacq Dict. 
étym.? p. 92. 14) One may hesitate between his survey of the tradition (F 1) 
and the discussion of the Pelasgian question (F 99-ror). 

I) See on Hellanikos 323a F ı. 2) See Androtion Introd. p. 103, 35 ff. and 
on F 3-4. 3) See Marm. Par. p. 137 Jac.; on Hellanikos 323a F 1; 22; Bibl. 
" 3, 180. Euseb. Chron. a. Abr. 506/9 entered it under one of the last years of Kekrops' 
reign. 4) 239 Ὁ 5. 5) Boeckh 1.6. p. το. The fact that Aischylos precisely in 
the Eumenids (v. ro11) calls the Athenians Κραναοῦ παῖδες had better not be 
used in this connexion. 6) See on F 96. 7) Pausan. 1, 31, 3. 8) Hesych 
s.v. Χαρίδαι (and s.v. Kpavaod παῖς ?); Toepffer Att. Gen. p. 307 f.; v. Schoeffer 
RE III col. 2134. Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. ΤΊ p. 126 seems to disbelieve the 
evidence. It may be doubted whether Ph. mentioned the cults of the clans; he 
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did not yet write a book Περὶ γενῶν (see no. 344/5) 9) This does not appear to be 
an early tradition, for Herodotos does not know him, and the name Kpavaot is pre- 
Cecropian, ἐπὶ Πελασγῶν ἐχόντων thy viv Ἑλλάδα. About Κραναὰ πόλις see Judeich 
Topogr.? p. 54; about Kranaos himself also Robert Heldensage p. 150. IO) 
Strabo 9, ı, 18; Pausan. I, 2, 5; for more particulars see Tambornino R E XI col. 
1569. There may be a connexion with the tradition furnished by τινές (Bibl. 3, 
179) that Kranaos was umpire together with Kekrops in the contest between 
Poseidon and Athene about the possession of the country. 

I) See Kornemann Kho 1 p. 67; Immisch Zum antiken Hervscherkult, 1931, 
p. 16. The Athenian psephism to worship Alexander as Dionysos (Diog. Laert. 
6, 63), whether genuine or not, is most significant. 2) In this respect the 
Philopator papyrus (though somewhat later) is remarkable. Reitzenstein (Arch. Rel. 
Wiss. 19 p. 191 ff.) and Cichorius (Röm. Stud., 1921, p. 21 ff.) made use of it for the 
S.C. de Bacchanalibus « Journ. Jur. pap. 3, 1949, p. 137 ff.; Class. Q. 44, 1950, p. 70>. 

1) See G. A. Keller Eratosthenes und die alexandr. Sterndichtung, Zürich 1946. 

2) Pausan. 1, 38, 8. 3) Ἐν τ τ CH Det PIE 7 2 4) See on Hellanikos 
323a F 23; Demon 327 F ı. 5) Pausan. 1, 2, 5; Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 242. 

6) Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. YI p. 126 n. 1. 7) Wilamowitz /.c.; see also Robert 
Hall. Winckelmannsprogr. 1899 p. 10. 8) For the Parian Marble, while dis- 
cussing the coming of Demeter in detail (A 12-15), does not enter that of Dionysos; 
nor is it quite certain whether we may infer from the date for Kadmos (A 8, prob- 
ably deriving from Ephoros; see also hymns for Dionysos during the reign of 
Erichthonios from a book Περὶ εὑρημάτων 3) that the Atthis its author used also 
assigned the appearance of Dionysos to the reign of Amphiktyon. 9) That they 
claimed to be old is shown by Pliny N. H. 35, 155 fecit et Chalcosthenes cruda opera 
Athenis, qui locus ab officina eius Ceramicus appellatur. The localisation agrees 
with Pausanias (see Judeich Topogr.? p. 364). Milchhoefer’s change of the artist’s 
name to Kaikosthenes who is known from inscriptions of about 200 B.C. (P. A. 
7743; Lowy Inschr. griech. Bildhauer p. 113 f.), accepted by many though it is, is 
mistaken. The question about the Chalkosthenes of Plin. N. H. 34, 87 does not 
concern us here. 10) Is this a confusion with Erigone? The tradition of the 
clan (Steph. Byz. s.v. Σημαχίδαι; see F 206) speaks of several daughters. With this 
date of the arrival of the god agrees the note a. Abr. 508/10, which presumably 
belongs to the first year of Kranaos: vitis inventa a Dionyso, sed non Semelae filio. 

II) a. Abr. 588/9 Kadmos is dated under Erichthonios and the Assyrian Belochos. 
12) See on F 7. 13) I.e. before 2123/2, almost six centuries earlier. 14) 
Belinos, contemporary of Erichthonios: Kephalion F Gr Hist 93 F 1. 15) 239 
12; Οὗ. ONE EO r6) Seeralsoml ext ps 27 reer ie 17) Thukyd. 2, 15, 4. 


18) Pausan. 1, 2, 5; but the οἴκημα there, too, is not in the τέμενος. τοὶ dane 
parallel passage in Athenaios, quoted in the app. crit., mentions by mistake a ἱερὸν 
Διονύσου ᾿Ορθοῦ. 20) In Judeich Topogr.? it is altogether missing. 21) 


Cf. F 173. In F 5 the καὶ in the sentence with γὰρ should be noted. 22) It is 
almost certain to refer to the Φαλλός: O. Mueller Dorier I p. 386; O. Gruppe Griech. 
Myth. p. 1422 n. 8; and others; Nilsson Gesch. d. griech. Religion I, 1941, p. 560 
is doubtful. The Orthos is not identical with, but related to, the Attic Orthanes in 
Strab. 13, 1, 12: see I G XII 8, 52; Herter De dis Atticis Priapi similibus, diss. 
Bonn. 1926; Wilamowitz GI. d. Hell. I p. 161 n. 1. Ziehen R E III A col. 1470 is now 
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inclined to interpret the "Ἄρτεμις ᾿Ορθία as ‘die erigirende'. 23) Δαίμων τῶν ἀμφὶ 
Διόνυσον Pausan. 1, 2, 5 with the note of Hitzig-Bluemner. Cf. the ἐν Μουνυχίαι ἥρως 
᾿Ακρατοπότης (Polemon Athen. 2, 8 p. 39 C) and the epithet ’Axparopöpoc in Phi- 
galia (Pausan. 8, 39, 6). 24) For the documentary evidence see Judeich Topogr.? 
p. 294 f. 25) See on F 229. 26) See on F 109. 27) Time of Augustus: 
Wellmann Herm. 23 p. 563 ff.; cf. Bernert RE XX 1, 1941, col. 73 no. 6. 

1) Not in RV. 2) As Harpokration does. χόβαλος- ἀνελεύθερος, πανοῦργος 
Suda K 1897. Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 104; Hesych. s.v. βωμολοχία; Lex. 
rhet. p. 272, 21 Bkr; and others. 3) See e.g. Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 270; Ran. 
1015; Hesych. s.v. κόβαλος. Didymos (Schol. Ran. 104) seems to have etymologized 
κακοβούλους -οΟχοβάλους. 4) Aristot. Eth. Nik. 2, 7 p. 1108 b 23. Harpokr. 
S.v. βωμολοχεύεσθαι explains κυρίως as the ‘beggar at the church-door’—oi ἐπὶ τῶν 
θυσιῶν ὑπὸ τοὺς βωμοὺς καθίζοντες καὶ μετὰ κολακείας mpocartodvtec—but also knows 
the word to denote the παραλαμβανόμενοι ταῖς θυσίαις αὐληταί τε καὶ μάντεις, 
and he adds the metaphorical use as εὔκολοί τινες ἄνθρωποι καὶ ταπεινοὶ καὶ πᾶν ὁτιοῦν 
ὑπομένοντες ἐπὶ κέρδει διὰ τοῦ παίζειν τε καὶ σκώπτειν. Cf. Hesych. s.v. βωμολοχία ; 


Aux. ov. p. 185, 7 Bkr οἱ ἀνελευθέρως κολακεύοντες. 5) Cp. also F 12 (and on 
F ro). 6) Cf. Eurip. Bakch. 274 ff. δύο γάρ, ὦ νεανία, τὰ πρῶτ᾽ ἐν ἀνθρώποισι" 
Δημήτηρ θεά. ... ὃς ἦλθ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ἀντίπαλον ὁ Σεμέλης γόνος κτλ. This conception is 


universal and much earlier than Ph. 

1) See as the latest Kern Rel. d. Griech. II, 1935, p. 117 f. 2) F 643 with 
Pfeiffer's note. Cf. Euphorion F r5 Scheidw.; Et. M. p. 255, 12. 3) Orph. 
Fragm. 35. Cf. also Plutarch. De Is. 35 p. 365 A (from Sokrates of Argos Περὶ ὁσίων ἢ 
See on 310 F 2) Δελφοὶ τὰ τοῦ Διονύσου λείψανα παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς παρὰ τὸ χρηστήριον 
ἀποκεῖσθαι νομίζουσιν κτλ., and on the antiquity of the different versions Rohde 
Psyche? Il p.132n.1. 4) Itis doubtful how far the quotation extends. Moreover, 
it is difficult to form an idea of this author who may as well belong to the third 
century A.D. as to the fourth century B.C. Bethe R E IV col. 2388 no. 4 is very 
sceptical as to his equation with the Delian Deinarchos (no. 399), who according 
to the dictionary of homonyms by Demetrios of Magnesia (Dion. Hal. De Din. 1) 
wrote epic poems and prose works (a Δηλιακός was perhaps among them) and was 
earlier than the Attic orator (361 to after 292 B.C.). If we allow the equation, we 
must find in him ‘einen der ältesten gestalter der neuen indischen Dionysossage 
etwa um 300 v. Chr.’. The assumption of C. Mueller and Wilamowitz Hell. Dicht. 1 
p. 104 that the contents of his Διονυσιακά “durch Philochoros in die christliche chro- 
nographie gekommen sind’ is certainly mistaken: about the provenance of the 
quotation of the Atthidographer by Eusebios see Text. 5) Pausan. ro, 24, 
5. 6) The ἄντρον of the Dionysos hymn B.C. H. 19 p. 393 (‘das der gleich- 
zeitige Philochoros sein grab nennt’ Hiller v. Gaertringen R EIV col. 2531) 
consequently cannot be understood, and the ὀμφαλός in Tatian. Ad Graec. 8 is 
simply a mistake. See R. Flaceliére Etudes d' Arch. Grecque, 1938, p. 81 ff. about 
what he calls ‘le **mobilier" du lieu prophétique’ (viz. ‘la statue d’Apollon, le tom- 
beau de Dionysos, le trépied et l'omphalos) and about the problem of the 
localization of the tomb which has not been solved by the excavations. 7) see 
on 93 F 3-5. 8) Hymn. Hom. in Dion. 5 f. ἄλλοι δ᾽ ἐν Θήβηισιν ἄναξ σε λέγουσι 
γενέσθαι [ἰψευδόμενοι. The hymn does not seem of an early date. 9) Even if 
ὁπλίζειν τὰς θηλείας is one of the arguments of Ph. it is no evidence either for a 
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detailed or for a rationalistic record of the exploits, not even for any record at all. 
For we cannot rely on the expression in view of the late and unreliable provenance 
of F 7, and if it did occur in Ph. it may have referred to the followers of Dionysos, 
the Satyrs and Maenads: Eurip. Bakch. 126 ff.; 733 θύρσοις διὰ χερῶν ὡπλισμέναι ; 
762 ff.; cf. also Text p. 274, 33 ff. 10) Malalas omits the fact. But in (Pseudo-) 
Apollodoros 244 F 87 we find the date τῆς Περσέως βασιλείας τῶι AB ἔτει ἐκθεοῦται 
(scil. Διόνυσος) 11) For the material see Robert Heldensage p. 243 f. and on 
Sokrates 310 F 2. 12) See Nonnos Dion. 47, 470 ff. 13) The tomb of Xopeia 
is mentioned Pausan. 2, 20, 4, that of the ‘AAlaı who ἀπέθανον ἐν μάχηι πρὸς 
᾿Αργείους τε καὶ Περσέα, ἀπὸ νήσων τῶν ἐν Αἰγείωι Διονύσωι συνεστρατευμέναι 1b. 22, 
1. About the Κρήσιος (and the tomb of Ariadne) see on Lykeas 312 F 14. 14) 
Cf. 435/9. We find the youthful type perhaps already in the Parthenon frieze, 
it prevails from Praxiteles onward. 15) Τῶν ἡμέρων δένδρων ἐπίσκοπος Cornut. 
Theol. Comp. 30. 16) Euseb. P. E. 3, 11, 10. Cf. Lydus De mens. 4, 160; ἄρρην 
τε χαὶ θῆλυς Aristeid. I 48 Ddf. 17) Wilamowitz Gl. d. Hell. II p. 81, who, 
however, admits that ‘der keim zu ihnen in der ältesten religion lag’. 18) There 
follows τὸ τῆς ἐσθῆτος ἀνθηρόν and ἣ ἐν τοῖς πλείστοις τῶν πλασμάτων γυμνότης. Cf. on 
F 170. 19) Schaefer RE I A col. 1542; cf. the Index cogn. deor. Cicero 
N.D. 3, 58. 20) Dodds (The Harvard Theol. Rev. 33, 1940, p. 172 ff.) uses 


this fact for the interpretation of Euripides’ Bakchai. 21) Its origin from Ph. 
remains uncertain, but it refers primarily to the attendants of Dionysos, men 
and women, satyrs and maenads. 22) Cf. n. 9. 23) Awpofig Hymn. Orph. 


30, 2. For Κέκροψ διφυήῆς Ph. (F 93) gave quite a different explanation. 24) 
Macrob. Sat. 1, 18, 9. 25) Preller-Robert Gr. Myth. I* p. 664 n. 3 about 
Attic vases with this subject. 

I) See on F 105/6; 330 F 1. 2) Hellanikos 323a F 2; Androtion 324 F 2; 
Marm. Par. 239 A ro. 3) See Text p. 230, 34 ft. 4) Cp. on 334 F 4. 

I) See Michaelis Parthenon p. 239; 244. 2) Lex. rhet. p. 263, 20 Bkr θαλλὸν 
λέγουσι τὸν στέφανον τὸν ἀπὸ τῆς ἐλαίας; Eustath. Hom. Od. p 224 θαλλὸς δὲ 7) πᾶν, 
φασί, τὸ ἐκ γῆς φυόμενον ἣ φυλλὰς ἢ κλάδος δένδρου - ᾿Αττικοὶ δὲ... . ἐπὶ μόνης ἐλαίας τὴν 
λέξιν ἰδιάζουσιν κτλ. Cf. Athen. 13, 51 p. 587 A and Schwabe on Ael. Dionys. F 200. 

1) Cf. n. 9 and on F 67; 105. 2) Schol. Aristoph. Lysist. 439. ace 
II 4758; on Pausan. I, 24, 3. 4) Pausan. 1, 31, 4; cf. Plutarch. Quaest. Symp. 
9, 14, 4 p. 745 A. For further passages about ᾿Ανησιδώρα as an epithet of Demeter 
and Ge see Jessen RE I col. 2183. 5) An inference like that of Weizsäcker in 
Rosch. Lex. III col. 1525, 61 ff. is typically wrong. 6) Opferbräuche, 1910, p. 
31. τ 5. 7) ‘Das wahrscheinlich nur in opfergerste bestanden haben wird’, 
‘möglicherweise in einer blutspende bei tieropfern’; if she had been offered a 
particular animal we ‘würden es wohl aus den inschriften erfahren’. 8) Feste der 
Stadt Athen p. 116 nm. 4. 9) Though Preller-Robert Gr. Myth. I? p. 218 and 
others suppose them to be the same. It may be accidental that there is no 
evidence for κουροτρόφος as an epiclesis for Athene: J G? II 1039, 58 (first cen- 
tury B.C.) the epheboi sacrifice ἐν ἀκροπόλει ᾿Αθηνᾶι τὴν Πολιάδι καὶ τῆι ἹΚουροτρόφωι 
xai τῆι Ilavöpöout. 10) Il. B 550,1; Arch. Rel. Wiss. 24, 1926, p. 20; Deubner 
A. F. p. 25 ff. We must not be misled by Mommsen Feste p. 117, who finds τὰ ἐπίβοια. 
in 1G2145; 63; and elsewhere. 11) See on F 1-20. 

1) Wilamowitz Sappho u. Simonid., 1913, p. 207; Sber. Berl. 1925 p. 227 = Kl. 
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Schr. V 2, p. 104; Eva Frank RE XVIII ı, 1939, col. 951 ff. 2) Plato /.e.; 
Hermeias the Platonist Eustath 1.0. 3) She is still problematic: Stoll Rosch. 
Lex. III col. 2275; Wüst RE XIX 2 col. 1838. 4) Cf. on F 7. If the name comes 
from Ph. we may assume that he simply was the Hesiodean husband of Eos and 
father of the winds (Th. 378/82), not the dubious Macedonian river mentioned by 
Aelian. N. A. 15, I between Berrhoia and Thessalonike, which has been identified 
with the Axios, the Haliakmon, or the Strumitza tributary of the Strymon (Ober- 
hummer R E II col. 1796 no. 3). It is true, the eponymous hero of the Macedonian 
town Europos (Steph. Byz. s.v.) is called son of Makedon by the daughter of 
Kekrops Oreithyia. But that tradition cannot come from Ph. 5) Akusilaos 
24.2530, 6) See on F 8. 7) The grandson Eumolpos, son of Poseidon and 
Chione, appears in representations of the Eumolpos War; and the reign of Erech- 
theus would be long enough. 8) See Robert Heldensage p. 170. 9) The 
tradition is by no means uniform. The general localisation later is a place on the 
llissos, ἧι πρὸς τὸ ἐν "Αγρας (see on Kleidemos 323 F 1) διαβαίνομεν, καί πού τίς 
ἐστι βωμὸς αὐτόθι Βορέου (Plato Phaidr. 229 BC; Apoll. Rhod. 1, 215; and others; 
see Judeich Topogr.? p. 416 π. 2). This tradition cannot be earlier than the naval 
battle at Artemision: καὶ ἱρὸν ἀπελθόντες Βορέω ἱδρύσαντο παρὰ ποταμὸν 'Ducoóv 
Hdt..7, 189, 3, who, however, does not localize the rape itself. Simonides, though 
he records Artemision ((év τῆι Ναυμαχίαι Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1, 211/5c), keeps to 
Brilettos, and Choirilos (2bzd.) mentions the sources of the Kephisos because of 
him. Plato knows another λόγος according to which Oreithyia was carried off ἐξ 
᾿Αρείου πάγου: this version may tally with 'Akusilaos' (or even more likely with the 
water-fetching Oreithyia; see infra), and Schol. Apoll. Rhod. explain Kexportndev 
by ἣ ἀκρόπολις τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς Κεχροπία ἐκαλεῖτο; it is not impossible that Apollonios 
had the variant in mind. Alongside of the xavynpdpog we find the κόρη παίζουσα 
(Plato /.c,; Apoll. Rhod. 1, 215; Bibl. 3, 199; Pausan. I, 19, 5) or ἄνθη ἀμέργουσα 
(Choirilos), a motif taken from the Homeric hymn to Demeter. Readfigured vases 
show Oreithyia fetching water and picking flowers. In the former it is hardly per- 
missible to recognize the xxvnpöpos; what is represented is probably the motif 
of the story of the Pelasgians: φοιτᾶν γὰρ δὴ τὰς σφετέρας θυγατέρας En’ ὕδωρ ἐπὶ τὴν 
’Evvedxpouvov (Hdt. 6, 137, 3). 10) P already took exception and corrected 
Κέκροπος ἣ ᾿Ερεχθέως. 11ὺ) München 376. 12) See on Phanodemos F 4. 

ı) The text of Papageorgiu is impossible. 2) Cf. Aischyl. Eum. 107 χοάς τ᾿ 
ἀοίνους, νηφάλια μειλίγματα. 3) On this mode of procedure see Foucart Etude 
sur Didyme, 1906. 4) Polemon’s list was incomplete in other respects too; 
see e.g. the sacrificial prescription 7 G* II 1367, 18. 5) Cf. Preller-Robert Gr. 
Myth. I* p. 201 n. 1; Gundel RE VIII col. 2621 f.; Wilamowitz Gl. d. Hell. I p. 
τοῦ n. 1: 6) Ph. U. 10, 1886, p. 179 ff. 7) See Nilsson Gr. Feste, 1906, p. 
139; L. Weber A. R. W. 23, 1925, p. 137 ff. About the scanty vestiges in the tra- 
dition see Eitrem R E IX col. 2 f. No importance should be attached to Macrob. 
Sat. 1, 18, 2, who states that the Spartans at the Hyakinthia hedera coronantur 
Bacchico ritu. 

1) See Antiochos-Pherekydes 333 F 2. 2) For the material about Ion see 
Oldfather RE IX col. 1857 ff.; Eitrem Beiträge 3, 1920, p. 178 ff.; Robert Helden- 
sage p. 145 ff. 3) Cf. on Kleidemos 323 F 18. 4) Mommsen Feste p. 171. 
5) 244 F 95/9. Apollodoros himself had another principle of explanation. 6) He 
is called Δρομαιεύς in Crete and in Sparta: Plutarch Quaest. conv. 8, 4 p. 724 Ὁ; 
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Pausan. 3, 14, 6; 1G V 1 no. 497 (Ziehen R E III A col. 1459). Apollon as runner: 
Pausan. 5, 7, 10; as a martial god: Preller-Robert Gr. Myth. I* p. 274; Farnell 
Cults IV p. 175 (‘the god who charges with the battle-cry; cf. ᾽Α. ᾿Ηλελεύς᾽). 
7) Mommsen Feste p. 176; Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I p. 250 n. 132. 8) Hdt. 6, 
Iud. c 9).Mommsen Z.c. p. 175; Jacoby J. H. St. 64, 1946, p. 62. 10) 
Aristot. 'A0m. 58, I. 11) For such it is, not 'attische überlieferung, dadurch 
von grossem werte, dass sie uns über den einheitsstaat Athen hinausführt, offenbar 
so, dass die als kultgemeinschaft fortlebende Tetrapolis den Xuthos als ihren 
stifter verehrte’ as Wilamowitz Euripides Ion, 1926, p. 7 declares; he has also over- 
looked Ph. The assumption would invert the tradition of the Ἕλληνες as handed 
down by Herodt. 7, 94, according to which Xuthos came to Achaia, and his son Ion 
gave the Aigilaeans the name of Ionians: thus Athens, already called by Solon 
πρεσβυτάτη γαῖᾳ ᾿Ιαονίας (cf. Hdt. 1, 147, 2), becomes the mother town of the Achae- 
ans and eventually also of the Asiatic Ionians, not only by the fact that Achaios 
came from the Attic Tetrapolis (a transparent invention with the usual motif 
φόνον ἀκούσιον πράξας), but by the further fact that, prospering through Ion, 
ἀποικίαν τῶν Idvev ἔστειλαν εἰς Πελοπόννησον ᾿Αθηναῖοι, καὶ τὴν χώραν, ἣν κατέσχον, 
ἐπώνυμον ἑαυτῶν ἐποίησαν, ᾿Ιωνίαν ἀντ᾽ Αἰγιαλοῦ κληθεῖσαν, οἵ τε ἄνδρες ἀντὶ Αἰγιαλέων 
Ἴωνες προσηγορεύθησαν, εἰς δώδεκα πόλεις μερισθέντες κτλ. (Strab. 8, 7, 1). Euripides and 
Hellanikos worked with the material provided by Herodotos: it was sufficiently an- 
cient and sufficiently well established to prevent.Ion’s acceptance into the list of kings. 
Although in this account he was considered the father of the four ancient kings of 
the phylai (Hdt. 5, 66, 2), and although the Athenians τὴν πολιτείαν ἐπέτρεψαν αὐτῶι 
(cf. Aristotle 'A0r. 41, 2; Heraklid. Polit. τ, 1), he remained in the Aithides what 
he was for Herodotos (8, 44, 2), viz. στρατάρχης. If the Boedromia legend is earlier he 
came from Achaia in order to help the Athenians. The prophecy of the Euripidean 
Athene (Eurip. Ion. 1553 ff.; cf. Konon 26 ch. 27), according to which Ion is to 
become king of Attica and in which his half-brothers by Xuthos and Kreusa are 
called Achaios and Doros, did not have effect even in the Atthis, nor could it. 
12) Wilamowitz Ar. w. Ath. II p. 137 n. 24; Eurip. Ion p. 5 f. 13) See 323 F 
I9, where Xuthos becomes the husband of Kreusa. 14) See on F 3. 15) 
Cf. Pausan. 7, I, 2. 16) For Hekataios see on 1 F 16, for Kleidemos on 323 
F το. 17) See on Hellanikos 323a F 23 and Demon 327 F r. 18) Marm. 
Par. p. 73 Jac. 19) Did the entry originally belong to his first year? See 
Pausan. 7, 1, 2. 20) Bibl. 3, 191 Πανδίων... .. ἐφ᾽ οὗ Δημήτηρ καὶ Διόνυσος εἰς 
τὴν ’Artuchv ἦλθον; Kastor 250 F 4 (following him Euseb. a. Abr. 602/5; 613/7). 
Ph. makes Dionysos appear already under Amphiktyon (F 5). 21) Schol. 
Soph. O.C. 1053. 22) See Toepffer A.G. p. 41 ff.; Eitrem RE IX col. 1107. 
This explains the version that Erechtheus slew Eumolpos in battle (Bibl. 3, 204) 
which is impossible for the founder of the mysteries. 23) Enumerated Marm. 
Par. p. 73 f. Jac. 24) One might believe Phanodemos capable of doing this; 
cf. Text p. 284, 23 ff. 25) 239 A 12/3; see on F 104 and 208. 26) A 14/15. 
Both names are supplied by Prideaux, but other names are hardly possible. 27) 
Cf. Text p. 280, 39 ff. 29) Boreas co Oreithia—Chione o» Poseidon—Eumolpos 
— Ismaros. 29) Andron ro F 13; Marm. Par. 239 A r5. 30) Unless οὗτος 
refers to Eumolpos, which is after all possible. 31) A 16/7. The names of the 
purifier and of the purified are both lost. 
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I) About the pronounced opposition of Ph. throughout his Atthis to Demon 
(T 1; F 72) see Introd. p. 243 f.; about the divergences in the Theseus story see 
ΟΠ τὶ 2) The inscription is supplemented by Inv. I 3394 belonging to the 
year of Phanomachos (230/29 B.C.? Dinsmoor Archon List p. 23). William S. 
Ferguson edited both inscriptions with an admirable commentary in Hesperia 7, 
1938, p. 1 ff. (see also Nilsson A J Phil 59, 1938, p. 385 ff.). Until then our knowledge 
of the clan (to use the convenient term) was based solely on the decree J G? II 
1232 (Toepffer A.G. p. 287 ff.; Ferguson 1.0. p. 62). The clan separated definitely 
between 363/2 and 230/29 B.C.; 3394 speaks of τὰ γένη, τό re Σουνιέων καὶ τὸ ἀπὸ τῶν 
‘Extapvady. Incidentally it seems somewhat doubtful to me whether Ferguson 
(p. 13) isright in assuming as a matter of course that the latter name refers to the 
phylai of Kleisthenes: ‘if “the seven phylai" are seven of the Cleisthenian tribes 
(what else could they be ?)’. This question is important for determining the time of 
the migration of the Salaminioi to Athens and of their admission by the Athenians 
ἐπὶ ῥητοῖσι (like the Gephyraioi Herodt. 5, 57). The ῥητά probably include in the 
first place the acknowledgement by the State of the clan’s chief goddess, whose 
cult is left to the clan as a cult of the State (again the parallel Herodt. 5, 61 is in- 
structive) ; they further include the assignment of a place in the city (Melite) where 
the clan could put up a sanctuary for its ancestor Eurysakes by whom it perhaps 
dated its first settlement in primeval times (cf. Pherekydes 3 F 2 on the settlement 
of the Philaids in Athens). The question may remain open whether the Salaminioi 
were not constituted as a clan until their immigration. In this point, too, my opinion 
differs from that of Ferguson for whom (as for Nilsson) the artificial character of 
this institution is again a matter of course. I cannot enter upon this problem here: 
surely the inscription will play an important part both in the question about the 
union of Salamis with Athens and in the discussion what actually an Attic genos is. 
That is just why we must consider the possibility that the Heptaphyletai brought 
their name already from Salamis. If this was the case it would make probable 
that the settlement at Phaleron was the original one—a suggestion favoured by 
other considerations, too. About the ‘zahlbegriff in stammesgliederungen’ see the 
collection (which must be increased) in Norden Alt-Germanien, 1934, p. 155 ff.; 
his examples for the number seven are taken from ancient Rome and the Sabine 
district with the exception of the ‘Ext& voyot or “Extavoute which may come from 
the time of the emperors. 3) Others will be mentioned in the course of our 
commentary. 4) See 3244, 19-24 (Ferguson p. 33 n. 5) about the use made of 
what ἣ πόλις παρέχει (to the clan) ἐκ τοῦ δημοσίου ἢ παρὰ τῶν ὠσκοφόρων ἢ παρὰ τῶν 
δειπνοφόρων. Hence it is allowable to bring in the literary tradition about the 
Oschophoria: the cult of the clan was at some time acknowledged by the State and 
taken over to a certain degree, surely when the clan immigrated. At that time the 
goddess Skiras, whom they brought with them, became Athena Skiras, symbolizing 
^the union. This had far-reaching consequences for the literary tradition, for her 
cultic companion Skiros retained his simple old name because he could not be 
used in the same way; he thus became free for the historical-aitiological speculations 
of Atthidography. The clan kept to the divine person (n. 7), but here too he was 
overshadowed by his female partner (cf. n. 105; Text p. 304, 33 ff.), as we infer from 
3244, 47-50: ἄρχοντα δὲ κληρὸν ἐμ μέρει παρ᾽ ἑκατέρων (Heptaphyletai and Sunians) 
ὅστις καταστήσει τὸς ὠσκοφόρος καὶ τὰς δειπνοφόρος μετὰ τῆς ἱερείας καὶ τὸ κήρυκος κατὰ 
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τὰ πάτρια. Differing from Ferguson p. 58 (‘a new official’) I consider ἄρχοντα the sub- 
ject, not the object of the sentence; it is, of course, the archon of the clan. About the 
role of the κῆρυξ in the Oschophoria we are informed by the literary tradition (Plu- 
tarch, Thes. 22, 2-4 = test. II 5) ; the priestess is evidently that of Athena Skiras. Lines 
41 ff. regulate. the distribution of the ἄρτοι ἐς Σκιράδος; and all these regulations 
are to be inscribed on a stele ἐν τῶι ἱερῶι τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς τῆς Σικιράδος. That is the main 
proof for the assumption that the oschophoroi and the deipnophoroi of the gentilitial 
cult belong to the festival of the Oschophoria, and that this festival is in honour 
of Athena. She evidently is the chief goddess of the clan, or at least of the Hep- 
taphyletai at Phaleron, while the branch in Sunion is grouped around the sanctua- 
ry of Herakles ἐπὶ Πορθμῶι. She is mentioned in the first place in the enumeration 
of the ἱερωσύναι with which 3244 opens (v. 8/12) before this Herakles, and both 
are followed by the ancestor Eurysakes and Aglauros-Pandrosos-Kurotrophos 
who have a priest in common. I refrain from any speculation about the age, the 
significance, and the relations of these cults with each other because it is of no 
consequence for Ph.; but the fact must be emphasized that the inscription does not 
speak either of a priest of Skiros or of a temple of ‘Skiros and Skiras’ although our 
literary tradition mentions a sanctuary of Skiros (F 111; cf. below n. 6). 5) 
See Text p. 293, 16 ff. But it will become evident at the same time how different 
e.g. the traditions grouped round Phaleron looked in his account and in that of his 
immediate predecessor Demon, because Ph. always primarily had in mind the cultic 
facts. 6) See Text p. 292, 16 ff. 7) The Skiros of the Salaminioi is a partner 
in the cult with Athena Skiras, and as such he is a god. Both (and only these two) 
receive a sacrifice in Maimakterion (probably on the same day), Athena Skiras an 
οἷς ἐγκύμων for r2, Skiros an οἷς for 15 drachmae (3244, 93). The Skiros of F 111 
is king of Salamis, but Ph. also knows (ib.) a Xxípou ἱερόν at Phaleron, and we can- 
not tell at once whether the occupant of this ἱερόν is the Salaminian king or whether 
thetemple of Athena Skiras is meant, in which the Salaminioi worshipped their god 
Skiros by the side of Athena Skiras. 8) Of course, we need not cite every pas- 
sage in which Skira or Oschophoria occurs, but it is always necessary to take the 
tradition proper into account, particularly in this special case because of the treat- 
ment of it by C. Robert 'Athena Skiras und die Skirophorien' Herm. 20, 1885, 
p. 349 ff. and his successors. Of these I mention Farnell Greek Cults I, 1896, p. 291; 
Van der Loeff Mnemos. 43, 1915, p. 404 ff.; 44, 1916, p. 1or ff. and 322 ff.; Pfister 
RE III A, 1927, col. 530 ff.; Gjerstad A. R. W. 27, 1927, p. 189 ff.; Deubner Aut. 
Feste, 1932, p. 40 ff.; Hanell Megar. Stud., 1934, p. 40 ff. (for Ferguson see n. 162). 
They took a general point of view towards the ancient tradition which in my 
opinion is wrong in principle (see Text p. 302, 32 ff.), and by numerous misinterpre- 
tations and arbitrary statements they forced the evidence in order to prove 'dass 
es für die existenz eines tempels oder kultes der Athena Skiras in dem vorort Skiron 
ein glaubwürdiges zeugnis nicht gibt; dass somit der tempel in Phaleron das einzige 
für Attika bezeugte heiligtum dieser góttin ist, und weiter dass auch die Skiro- 
phorien sicher nichts mit der Athena Skiras, vielleicht überhaupt nichts mit 
Athena zu tun haben' as Robert formulates it. The opposition of Erwin Rohde 
(Herm. 21, 1886, p. 117 ff. = Kl. Schr. Il p. 370 ff.) has actually been left unnoticed, 
excepting F. Duemmler R E II col. 1960 f. (see also A. Mommsen Feste P. 504 ff.) 
and some not very important articles in the handbooks, all written before Gjerstad 
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and Deubner, some even before Van der Loeff (Heeg Rosch. Lex. IV, 1909/15, 
col. 993 ff.; Kock RE III A; 1927, col. 534, 4 ff.; Geyer ibid. s.v. Skiron no. 3; 
Joh. Schmid ibid. s.v. Skiros no, 1), The reason may be that Rohde, although 
taking exception to Robert’s treatment of some testimonies, did not present the 
evidence fully or systematically. The consequences for the history of religion are very 
grave. I shall enter into the details of modern combinations only when it appears 
necessary because of Robert and Deubner, for it is not the festivals that are in the 
centre of our interest but the tradition about them. This tradition is even worse 
maltreated than by Robert in a book, full of ideas and (in spite of a certain one- 
sidedness) most stimulating, by Jeanmaire Couroi et Courétes, 1939. He tries to fit 
by force the views of his predecessors into his conception of the Theseus myth as 
‘rites d’adolescence’, and of Theseus as the perfect κοῦρος. The Oschophoria and 
the Skira actually change names; the description of the former is purely imaginative; 
there appear Skira of the seventh Pyanopsion, Oschophoria-Theseia and so on 
(p. 268; 338; 346; 351; 355; 379). This is most regrettable because Jeanmaire’s 
thesis about Theseus is very attractive, but by bringing in festivals not connected 
with Theseus nothing but difficulties and confusion arise. Nevertheless we may ask 
whether by Jeanmaire’s principle of explanation some light is thrown on these 
festivals too, the character of which by no means becomes quite clear (cf. n. 77) 
by the mere fact of our perceiving up to a point how they have been accepted in 
the Attic calendar of festivals. 9) For the Skira Ph. alone is quoted, for the 
Oschophoria we have him and Demon, but none of the earlier writers from Hellani- 
kos to Phanodemos. Harpokration’s ἄλλοι te καὶ Φιλόχορος (F 16) proves (if proof 
is needed) that there was more. The actual contents of F 16 are taken from the 
compiler Istros, those of F 14-15 from some late heortologists and a grammarian. 
The authority for the latter can with some degree of certainty be proved to be Ph. 
We shall not succeed in tracing back to certain names the anonymous material 
in the lexicographers to whom we owe the greater part of our information; it has 
probably passed through a number of intermediary sources, and some of it has 
been deplorably cut down. But I give a warning (not here only) against taking 
this anonymous material to be late and bad, unless there are definite proofs that 
it is wrong or confused. Io) Σκῖρος Sud; Zxıpös(?) Phot; Σκίρος Naber. I do 
not standardize accentuation and spelling in the texts, apart from removing 
sometimes (like most editors) the late form with an εἰ which is due to a wrong 
etymology. II) σκιάδειον G V M. -διον τ. 12) Lexeis p. 304, 3 Bkr: Xxetpá: 
ἑορτὴ ἀγομένη ᾿Αθηνᾶς, ὅθεν σκειραδίων ἐφρόντιζον, ἐπεὶ ἀρχὴ ἦν τοῦ καύματος. 

13) ὅτε Sud ὅτι Phot ὅθεν Lex. 14) Schol. T Hom. Il. Y 331 ἢ rev σῆμα βροτοῖο] 
᾿Αρίσταρχος γράφει ‘ht σχῖρος env...’ σκῖρον δὲ τὴν ῥίζαν διὰ τὸ ἐσκιάσθαι: ὅθεν 
τὸ σκιάδεεσιον ᾿Αττικοὶ σκίρον (sic) καλοῦσιν. The Attic gloss appears in the same form 
in Schol. Theocrit. 15, 38/gb. Pollux 7, 147 also seems to assume this etymology: 
καὶ τὸ σκιάδειον δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐν χρήσει, καὶ oxradopdpor... καὶ σκιάς, ὑφ᾽ He ὁ Διόνυσος κά- 
θηται, καὶ Σκίρα ἑορτή. 15) Schol. Pausan. 1, 1,4 (Et. M. p. 718, 7) καὶ Σκιροφόρια 
ὄνομα ἑορτῆς, παρὰ τὸ φέρειν oxipav (oxipa Spiro) ἐν αὐτῆι τὸν Θησέα 7| γύψον- ὁ γὰρ 
Θησεὺς ἀπερχόμενος κατὰ τοῦ Μινωταύρου τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν ποιήσας ἀπὸ γύψου ἐβάστασεν. Schol. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 926 γῆ oxıppds, λευκή τις ὡς γύψος * καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶ Σκιράς, ὅτι γῆι (Wil τῆι 
Schol) λευκῆι χρίεται. Hesych. s.v. oxtpóc* ἐστὶν ἣ λατύπη. Pollux 9, 104 τῆς ἐν σφαί- 
par παιδιᾶς ὀνόματα ἐπίσκυρος (sic)... . παίζεται δὲ κατὰ πλῆθος διαστάντων ἴσων πρὸς 
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ἴσους, εἶτα μέσην γραμμὴν λατύπηι ἑλκυσάντων, ἣν σκῦρον (sic) καλοῦσιν κτλ. Hesych. 
s.v. Σκίρα : ἑορτὴ ᾿Αθήνησιν T&petovoc ("Apıoropdvng Van der Loeff; ἀπὸ Lxetpwvoc ? 
see I 10) + } χωρία ὕλην ἔχοντα εὐτεθοῦντα εἰς φρύγανα. Id. s.v. oxetpÓv* σχληρόν ; 
s.v. σχεῖρος * ῥύπος (Kratinos I 128, 444 K ; Aristoph. Vesp. 926?) καὶ ὁ δριμὺς τυρὸς 
(Eupolis I 334,277 K; Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 925 oxipov τὸ ῥυπῶδες τὸ ἐπὶ τῶν TUP@Y, 
ὡς Εὔπολις xvA.): καὶ ἄλσος xoi δρυμός (the tablets of Herakleia IG XIV 645 
distinguish between τὸ oxipov, τὸ ἄρρηκτον, ὁ δρυμός in cultivated ground; Robert 
lc. p. 350 1): Φιλητᾶς (F49 Ku) δὲ τὴν πυρρώδη (? ῥυπώδη Mei) γῆν. 16) ἐλευσι- 
νίου Phot (Suda G) ἐλευσίου Sud. 17) The same four explanations were prob- 
ably given of Skiras (n. 77). Only the first two are preserved in Lex. Rhet. p. 304, 8 
Bkr: Σκχειρὰς ᾿Αθηνᾶ- εἶδος ἀγάλματος ᾿Αθηνᾶς ὀνομασθέντος οὕτως ἤτοι ἀπὸ τόπου τινὸς 
οὕτως ὠνομασμένου, ἐν ὧι γῆ ὑπάρχει λευκή, ἢ ἀπὸ τοῦ oxiad<ertov: πρώτη γὰρ ᾿Αθηνᾶ 
σχιάδεεσιον ἐπενόησε πρὸς ἀποστροφὴν τοῦ ἡλιακοῦ καύματος. Harpokration gives the 
third explanation, which he took from Ph. (F 14); Hesychios gives the fourth s.v. 
Σχιρὰς ᾿Αθηνᾶ - Σκίρον φασὶ τὸν Ποσειδῶνος υἱόν, γήμαντα Σαλαμῖνα τὴν ᾿Ασωποῦ * * ('deae 
Salaminiae nomen dedit’ Van der Loeff). 18) oxipov ς oxeipov o. 19) oxel- 
povx U A oxippwva M. 20) Cf. I 5. 21) According to Philostephanos (Schol. 
A Hom. 11. II 14) the father is Cheiron, and Christ and Lindskog write Xelpwvog in 
Plutarch, but they are wrong (see Toepffer A. G. p. 273 n. 2; Hanelll.c. p. 42 n. 3): 

22) Suppl. c. 23) oxípova V oxtpov τ. 24) σχειράς (in all passages) Al. 

25) Κυχρεία (Steph. Byz. s.v. Kuypeiog πάγος) Tzschucke κυχρία o. 26) 'flüch- 
tigkeitsversehen Strabons’ Rohde /.c. p. 373. Σκίρα is the festival, the ἐπὶ Xxípot 
ἱεροποιία (see below); the place is elsewhere always called Zxipov. The alterations 
made in the text by Van der Loeff /.c. p. 105 and Gjerstad /.c. p. 222 (τόπος Σκίρον - 
xal «Σκίρα» ἐπὶ Xxípot κτλ.) seem to me to be wrong. 27) ἐπισχείρωι Al; ἐπισχί- 
ewow only in some inferior Mss. In contradiction to Robert Rohde (l.c. p. 371.) 
has shown that ἐπὶ Σκίρωι must always be understood locally. Robert interpreted 
the words in Steph. Byz. (16) as 'sühnopfer für Skiros'. 28) Κυχρείδης Tzschucke 
xuxplöng A κυχριώδης B. 29) Εὐρυλόχου (Steph. Byz.) Tzschucke Evebxdov Strab. 
30) oxipoc R oxípoc P oxípec V. 31) τόπος ᾿Αττικός R τόπου ᾿Αττικοῦ VP. 32) 
οὕτως RVPal Par οὗτος P. The alterations οὗτος μὲν ἀπὸ «τοῦ» T<p>önou (Meineke) 
and ἣ αὗται μὲν ἀπὸ τούτου (Rohde) do not hit the mark. But it is certain that the 
τόπος is the Skiron. 33) σχιραφεῖον Meineke -&qtov (always) o. 34) κυβευταὶ R 
κυβισταὶ, -εσταὶ, κοῦροι r. 35) σκίραφος or oxıpopop<ımv, καὶ ὁ σκίραφος» ὕ Mei- 
neke. 36) xußeornv VP. 37) σχύρωι R. 38) σκύρωι RP. 39) τῆι ᾿Αθη- 
và. (I 9) Meursius. 40) The insertion of ὅτι and the introduction of ’Erioxıpx 
(ἐπ᾿ ἐσκίρα V ἀπεσκίρα R ἐπισκίρα P ἐπὶ oxipov Par) from Schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 
834 (I 9) seems to be the best expedient for making sense of the passage which sets 
forth the same alternative as the scholion; xoi ἣ ἑορτὴ ταύτη émtoxípa (P) and ἐπὶ 
oxípo (Par) are obviously attempts at correcting the unintelligible text. Otherwise 
we should have to delete the words ferıoxipx κέκληται, assuming them to have been 
brought in from the margin. 41) σκύρος RP. 42) The article of Suetonius 
(Miller Mélanges p. 434; Eust. Od. « 107) is somewhat different: σκιραφεῖα δ᾽ ἐκάλουν 
τὰ κυβευτήρια, ὅθεν καὶ τοὺς πανούργους (τὰ πανουργήματα Eust) oxıpdpoug ἐκάλουν 
“Ἱππῶναξ (F 86 Bergk) te καὶ ἕτεροι. Rohde (1.6. p. 373 f.) justly rejected the tracing 
back to Suetonius of the view represented by Lexeis, Pollux, Harpokration (n. 43), 
which was meant to discredit the evidence for a cult of Athena in the Skiron. 
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A ‘wiirfelorakel’ (Robert 1.0. p. 357) is mentioned nowhere. 43) Harpokrat. (Phot. 
Suda) s.v. σχιράφια- Δείναρχος".... σκιράφια ἔλεγον τὰ χκυβευτήρια, ἐπειδὴ διέτριβον 
ἐν Σκίρωι οἱ κυβεύοντες, ὡς Θεόπομπος ἐν τῆι ν (115 F 228) ὑποσημαίνει. Pollux 9, 96 
oxtpageta δὲ τὰ κυβευτήρια ὠνομάσθη, διότι μάλιστα ᾿Αθήνησιν ἐκύβευον ἐπὶ Σκίρωι ἐν 
τῶι τῆς Σκιράδος ᾿Αθηνᾶς νεῶι (ἱερῶι F). Hesych. s.v. σχειράφιον - τὸ κυβευτήριον, 
ἴσως διὰ τὸ ἐν Σχίρωι τὴν διατριβὴν ἔχειν. Phot. s.v. oxıpapeiov- κυβευτήριον. 
See also I 6; Phot. s.v. Σκίρον; infra n. 87. Beside the gamblers who are active 
ἐν Σκίρωι or ἐν τῶι τῆς Σκιράδος ᾿Αθηνᾶς νεῶι the prostitutes are mentioned, who 
have their station there in great numbers (I 6; cf. Alkiphron Epp. 3, 8, 1; 25, 2). 
There can be no doubt that the suburban quarter was ill-famed in the fourth cen- 
tury, and this throws light on the μάντεις who assembled in that district: Phot. s.v. 
Σκίρον - τόπος ᾿Αθήνησιν, ἐφ᾽ οὗ ol μάντεις ἐκαθέζοντο; Hesych. s.v. σκχιρόμαντις - ὁ 
ἐπὶ Σκίρωι μαντευόμενος - τόπος δὲ ἦν οὗτος, ὅθεν τοὺς οἰωνοὺς ἔβλεπον. The question 
may remain open whether from this last statement anything can be inferred as to 
the activity of Ph.s ‘Eleusinian prophet’ (Text p. 290 f.). In any case, the private 
μάντεις of the fourth century can have had no better reputation than the de circi 
astrologi and their kind in Rome (Cic. De div. 1, 132; Horat. Sat. 1, 6, 113/4). 44) 
οἱ δὲ δημήτρας R ἣ δὲ δήμητρα T. 45) The scholion is abbreviated, the date of 
the Skira and perhaps other items have dropped out. The insertion of διά (Robert) 
seems to be correct; if it is, ᾿Εἰπίσκιρα (-bex R) must be kept, although the word is 
usually altered to ἐπὶ Σκίρωι because of Steph. Byz. (I 6). Linguistically there is no 
objection to such a name for a sacrifice ἐπὶ Xxípov; the game with balls (n. 15) is 
also called ἐπίσκιρος. As Schol. Eccl. 18 asks for whom the festival is, the question 
seems to be here whether it has its name from sacrifices to Athena or to Demeter- 
Kore. There is no essential difference; the doubt is the same in both cases. 46) 
ἐπιτελουμένης Ddf ἐπικαλουμένης Schol. 47) cot καὶ τὰ λόγια mg P? M (Euseb. 
H). 48) χάσμα Euseb. σχίσμα P. 49) τῆι θεᾶι ? Rohde τοῖν θεοῖν Wil. 50) 
μεγάροις ζῶντας Lobeck. 51) ᾿Αρρητοφόρια om. PM add. P? Euseb. 52) «ὅτε» 
Rohde. 53) τῆι Köpnı Rohde τῆς κόρης Schol. 54) ἕξειν Rohde ἕξει Schol. 

55) ἱερά: ἴτρια ἢ Rabe. 56) The comparison of the three festivals is most val- 
uable for the history of religion (about the probable author see n. 77). Still I should 
have preferred to omit it, because the first unprejudiced glance shows us what has 
happened: Clement provides succinctly and clearly the gist of an evidently full 
treatment of the Thesmophoria and other similar women-festivals. We are indebted 
to the scholiast for preserving the point of view under which the source grouped the 
various celebrations; but the description of the Skirophoria has dropped out of 
his excerpt, only the heading (τὰ δ᾽ αὐτὰ καὶ Σκιροφορία καλεῖται) having remained. 
It would therefore be useless for our purpose to analyze the scholion again, for we 
learn from it no new details about the ceremonies of the Skira, and we learn in 
general only what we knew, or could infer, from other sources, viz. that the pro- 
“ gramme of the festival included ‘mystic’ celebrations by the women, which aimed at 
making fertile the soil (and men ?). Deubner (4. F. p. 40 ff.) built his whole treat- 
ment of the Skira on this vacuum. It was easy for him to prove that it was impossible 
to accept Gjerstad's elimination of the passages referring to the Skirophoria and 
Arretophoria (τὰ δ᾽ αὐτὰ - Xx. καλεῖται and, with the same opening words, τὰ δ᾽ αὐτὰ- 
σπορᾶς). What is decisive in this regard are of course not Deubner's individual 
objections, but the second version in Clement, who enumerates the same three 
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festivals. But Deubner’s own analysis need, in my opinion, not be refuted: it does 
violence to the sense and the text by transferring (with Van der Loeff Mnemos. 
44 p. 331) from the Thesmophoria to the Skira the throwing down of the pigs, 
and by waving aside with a movement of the hand as being a ‘mistake’ Clement's 
attestation of the former. I therefore refrain from discussing Deubner's further 
inferences (but see n. 77); I wish, however, to point to the objection brought for- 
ward by Homer A. Thompson (Hesperia 5, 1936, p. 188 n. 1) that, if we accept 
Deubner's opinion, ‘we should have to suppose that the celebrants, on their way 
from the Akropolis to Skiron on the Sacred Way, visited also the Thesmophorion, 
which lay far from their direct path'. The objection certainly is important, but 
considering the state of our tradition not altogether cogent: we do not know for 
certain where the women celebrated their Skira; likely though the Skiron would be, 
the road from the Akropolis to the Skiron is attested only for the procession with 
the canopy (F 14). On the other hand, the excavations in the Thesmophorion on 
the Pnyx—and ‘in or near the Thesmophorion’ Thompson too locates the ceremony 
with the yotpo.—neither produced μέγαρα (pits), nor were offerings found in the 
form of pigs or women carrying pigs in the rich deposit of votive offerings. I shall 
not stress this point against Thompson's identification of the sanctuary on the Pnyx 
with the Thesmophorion which appears to me convincing; but there remains the 
gap in our knowledge in regard to the place of a ceremony evidently central for the 
Thesmophoria. 57) Agora 3244 has confirmed that àox- is correct. (cf. n. 118) But 
in this case too I shall not standardize, because the different spelling may help us in 
further distinguishing the sources. 58) The two pieces put in double brackets 
evidently belong together, and as evidently interrupt an account of the procession 
at the Oschophoria which greatly resembles (but is not identical with) that of 
Demon (test. II 6). It is perhaps the accepted version of the Atthis before Demon; 
see Text p. 301, 15 ff. 59) About 'oschophoric' dances see n. 61. 60) 
Διονύσωι xat’ Apıdövn χαριζόμενοι Demon; see Text p. 295, 19 ff. 61) Seealso Athen. 
14, 30 p. 631 B τρόποι δ᾽ αὐτῆς (τῆς yopvoraudinng?) of te ὠσκοφορικοὶ (A ὠσχοφόροι E) 
xol οἱ Βαχχικοί, ὥστε καὶ τὴν ὄρχησιν ταύτην (scil. τὴν youvoradixhy? thy ὀρχ. del. 
Kaibel) εἰς τὸν Διόνυσον ἀναφέρεσθαι. This dance therefore originally is in honour 
of Dionysos. How late these assignments can be is shown by p. 631 A ἣ δὲ xa0' ἡμᾶς 
πυρρίχη Διονυσιακή τις εἶναι Soxet, ἐπιεικεστέρα οὖσα τῆς ἀρχαίας. Cf. n. 123. 62) 
᾿Ωσχοφόρια v -ορεία Hes. 63) Σκιράδος v κειράδος Hes. 64) βότρυς v βότρυσιν 
Hes. 65) Suda s.v. ᾿Ωσχοφόρια - Σκιράδος. Phot. s.v. ὀσχοφορεῖν - ἑορτή τις "Ocxo- 
φόρια καλουμένη : ὄσχος γὰρ καλεῖται κληματὶς ἐχκειμένους( ?) ἔχουσα τοὺς βότρυας, ἣν 
(Naber ἢ οὖν Phot) εὐγενὴς παῖς ἔφερεν εἰς τὸ ἱερὸν Σχκιράδος. ὁ τρόπος δι᾽ ὃν τοῦτο 
ἐγίνετο διάφορος τοῖς παλαιοῖς ἀπεδόθη. Et. Gud. p. 583, 16 St: ᾿Ωσχοφορία - ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
ἑορτή : ὥσκαι γὰρ καὶ boyaı τὰ μετὰ τῶν βοτρύων κλήματα. ἑορτὴ Διονύσου - ὥσχον γὰρ 
Αἰγύπτιοι καλοῦσι τὴν ἄμπελον .... j| ὥσχη δέ ἐστι τὰ μετὰ τῶν βοτρύων χλήματα. 
The Egyptians are unintelligible, Dionysos may be explained from the passage of the 
Lexeis II 4b. 66) ὄσχη v ὄσχης C. 67) ἐπικειμένους ? 68) See n. 4. 

69) ἔξω τοῦ ᾿Ωσχοφορίου (II 3c; 4c) ? see n. 125. 70) Between II 5 and II 6 
Plutarch relates matters connected with the return of Theseus, but not with the 
Oschophoria: (1) the institution of the Pyanepsia ch. 22, 5-7; (2) a note about 
the ship of Theseus ch. 23, 1. About the composition of the whole passage from 
the departure of Theseus to his return see Text p. 297, 20 ff. 71) That this was 
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Lysimachides’ derivation is proved by the equation of oxípov with σκιάδειον, 
which is considered an Attic gloss (n. 14). It is corroborated by the fact that this 
is one of the four explanations (Text p. 290, 16 ff. grouped together by our 
sources for both the Skira (I 1) and Skiras (n. 17). It is of no consequence whether 
the equation is tenable linguistically (n. 77); and considering the arbitrariness 
of ancient etymology even the fundamental fact may be doubted whether the great 
parasol used in the Skira was actually called σκίρον. If it was it is possible that 
it had its name 'von seiner weissen farbe' (Robert /.c. p. 361; Schol. Aristoph. 
Ekkl. 18 = 18; as dry cheese [n. 15] was so called ‘nach seiner weissgrauen kruste’), 
and then one may ask whether the white colour was obtained by a coating with 
lime (see n. 77). Deubner A.F. p. 46 n. 10 (‘diesem gegenstand, der durch die 
jahreszeit hinreichend erklärt ist, sollte man keine tiefere symbolik zuschreiben’) 
and p. 50 evades the problem, and Van der Loeff Mnem. 44 p. 324 n. 2 seems to 
regard the statement about the white colour of the parasol as an invention based 
on the wrong etymology. 72) That is universally agreed. The participation 
in the procession of the priest of Erechtheus (I 8), who in the excerpt from Lysi- 
machides is, less accurately, called Ποσειδῶνος ἱερεύς, and the role of the Eteobutads 
(Toepffer A. G. p. 118 f.; cf. n. 96) corroborate the assumption. 73) About 
the completeness of the excerpt from Lysimachides and the possible sources of the 
writer see on 366 F 3. If he had mentioned Athena Skiras one would expect that 
Harpokration would have appended the second excerpt by τὴν δὲ Σκιράδα Φιλόχο- 
poc xTA,; his words xoi ᾿Αθηνᾶν δὲ Σκιράδα τιμῶσιν ᾿Αθηναῖοι seem to introduce a 
new subject. Of course, inferences of this kind are never certain in view of the 
severely abbreviated form in which we have the lexicon; but—in view of the practice 
of the lexicographer as it is frequently recognizable—neither is the opinion of 
Rohde (/.c. p. 376 ‘dass Harpokrations gewährsmann im Lysimachides nicht bis 
dahin gelesen hat, wo dieser von der Athena Skiras sprach). We must state in principle 
that the heortologists (differing in this from the Atthidographers) were not obliged 
to give a historical foundation to their descriptions, and the remains of Lysimachides 
(scanty, it is true) show no interest in history, though they show some interest in 
language, which is in accord with his equation of σκίρον with σκιάδειον. It is pos- 
sible that he was one of those who referred the celebrations in Skiron to Demeter 
(see I 5; 6; 8; 9). We must get reconciled to the fact that we do not know how far he 
entered into the details in his descriptions, or what he related about the ceremonies 
in the Skiron on the occasion of the Skira. 74) There is no doubt that the 
Σκίρα must have occurred in Ph.: he mentioned a custom of it in the Letter to 
Alypios (F 89), and the account of another custom (F 15) can with certainty be 
traced back to him (see Text p. 300, 15 ff.). Moreover, he must have treated the 
festival more or less fully in Ilepi ἑορτῶν (F 83/4), though we do not know what 
he said about it in that work. It need not have been the same as what he said in 
the Atthis (cf. Text p. 299, 8 ff.); scholars seem to forget that Ph. in the course 
of his long life may have changed his views on certain problems. Succinctly as he 
treated the first millennium of Attic history in his Atthis we can expect in it detailed 
descriptions only of the most important festivals. Also we cannot tell whether 
Lysimachides based his description on Ph.s Περὶ ἑορτῶν (which he doubtlessly 
had read). F 83 from Περὶ ἑορτῶν greatly resembles in matter and method the 
first explanation of the Skira in the gloss of the Synagoge preserved by Phot. 
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Sud. s.v. Exipog (I 1), which comes from Lysimachides; Athena as the inventor 
of the σκιάδειον (Lex. rhet. p. 304, 11) is somehow connected with this explana- 
tion. 75) I 2; cf. Judeich Topogr.? p. 48; 177. 76) We may leave un- 
discussed here the further most valuable statement of Pausanias that this Skiros 
‘founded the old sanctuary of Athena Skiras at Phaleron’, for it does not teach 
us anything about the festival of the Skira; but we shall have to make use of it later 
on (Text p. 291, 12 ff.). 77) There probably were the same four explanations 
for Athena Skiras (n. 17). They are grouped together succinctly, but completely, 
in the so-called Synagoge (I 1) and can be divided in two distinct groups, viz. the 
linguistic-etymological (no. 1-2) and the historical-aitiological group (no. 3-4). 
The first actually only moves the problem one step backward by inserting Skiros, 
who provided for Athena the cult-name Skiras: seeing that (at least since Agora 
3244 has been known) there is no longer any doubt of the religious personality 
of Skiros as the male partner of Athena Skiras; and since we can also understand 
why he receded in cult behind the female partner (cf. n. 4), the giver of the 
name is not an invention, but the problem remains the same. It is therefore our 
first task to examine the two ancient etymologies which derive Skiras either from 
τὸ σχίρον = τὸ σκιάδειον, or from ἣ σχίρα, ὁ oxipog = γῆ λευκή, γύψος, or such- 
like words meaning ‘lime’ (n. 15; 17). Philologists have abandoned the first 
explanation: after Boisacq (Dict. Étym.? p. 877) had rejected the connexion 
asserted by Prellwitz (Etymol. Wörterbuch? p. 418; see also Leo Meyer Handb. 
d. griech. Etym. IV, 1902, p. 95 £) with O. H. G. scivm, scerm, lit. szyras ‘veil’ 
(accordingly ‘oxtpov = subura, gaunerwinkel, eigl. schatten’; see nn. 42; 43) any 
Indogermanic connexion with σκιά, σχιερός is lacking. In fact, none of the many 
parasols, canopies, bowers occurring in a variety of cults is called oxtpov, but 
always σκιάς or σκιάδειον; the θολία, a πλέγμα θολοειδές, ὧι ἀντὶ σκιαδίου ἐχρῶντο 
ai γυναῖκες (Pollux 7, 174) seems not to have been a cultic word. When Van der 
Loeff (Mnem. 44 p. 324 ff.)—taking as his starting points the gloss oxeipog = ἄλσος 
xxi δρυμός and the tablets of Herakleia (n. 15)—tries to prove the meaning ‘um- 
braculum frondeum' (branches being the primitive form of sunshades) for τὸ oxtpov 
and 'umbraculi locus’ for τόπος Σικίρον (‘aut quia die illo <of the Skira> umbra- 
culum erigebatur, aut quia arbores nonnullae quasi umbraculum naturale ibi facie- 
bant"), I can acknowledge his argument in one negative point only: it is difficult to 
see how the same word oxipov can mean ‘lime’ and ‘mit wilden bàumen bewachsenes 
land’ (Robert 1.0. p. 350; ‘le macchie' Wilamowitz Ph. U. 1 p. 211). I should rather 
consider whether two glosses are fused into one in Hesych. s.v. oxeipog: Herakleia isa 
foundation of the Dorian Tarentum, and the Laconian Skiritis, whose name Robert 
derived from oxipog, is perhaps more likely to have taken it from the δρυμός. I am 
also not at all sure that oxíppoc ‘hard’ and oxipog ‘lime’ belong together. In any case, all 
this has no connexion with the Skira: if one admits (as Van der Loeff does) that ὁ 
oxipoc or ἣ oxipa means ‘lime’, and that Ixıpds, Xxípov, Xxípog belong to this word, 
one cannot explain the τόπος Σκίρον (Zxipov) alone as ‘wood’ or ‘grove’ (ἄλσος), or 
oxípx as ‘umbracula’ (—'laubhütten'; 'tabernacles'. This evasion is again due 
to the preconceived opinion that the Xxípx have no connexion with Athena 
Σκιράς, and linguistically it clings (thus Van der Loeff, Gjerstad, Deubner) alone to 
the short ı of the Σκίρα (Aristoph. Thesm. 839; Eccl. 18) beside the long ı of oxipoc 
(Aristoph. Vesp. 925; Eupolis I 354, 277 K), and probably of oxipov too, which in 
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Pausanias is spelt oxeipov, like frequently later oxetpoc and Σκείρων (see Kretschmer 
Glotta 10, 1920, p. 60). But already Robert (1.6. P- 350; the note of Deubner A. F. 
P. 46 n. 11 is misleading) explained the short v in Exío« as ‘attische kürzung', 
thus remaining for the festival in the sphere of Attic language (see infra). 
The second ancient etymology, which derives Σκίρα, Σκιράς, Xxípoc, Lnxtewv from 
oxtpog ‘lime’, must be taken much more seriously. Robert 1.6. p. 349 ff. gave it a 
new foundation, and it seems to be almost universally accepted to-day. Gjerstad 
alone (7.0. p. 223) rejects the etymology both from the parasol and from the plaster, 
and Deubner (l.c. p. 40 ff.; 142 ff.) passes it over in silence (the two annotations 
P- 45 n. 4 and 46 n. 11 show how inconvenient he found it). It seems to me that we 
can establish it even more soundly than Robert has done if we take into account 
the following points: (1) the word itself and its derivatives are confined entirely 
or almost entirely to the Attic-Salaminian-Megaric domain (entirely if we may leave 
out of the discussion the Skiritis and the oxipov of Herakleia as belonging to a 
different word, or at least having a different, ‘Doric’, meaning). It is in this sphere 
alone that we come upon the divine persons Skiros (Skiron) and Skiras. (2) The 
onomatological facts are most significant: Robert traced back to his primary word 
*oxípFoc the male names Σκιρωνίδης (Attica) and Σκιρφώνδας (Boeotia). We know 
the boeotarch Skirphondas of 413 B.C. from Thebes (Thuk. 7, 30), the Athenian 
general Skironides of 412/1 (Thuk. 8, 25; 54), and another Athenian about 340 B.C. 
(Demosth. 58, 18). The name is thus shown to occur in good families, but it is rare, 
and it disappears altogether after the fourth century; it is found neither in the 
Boeotian inscriptions (/ G VII) nor in those of Attica. (3) Gjerstad's assertion 
(Lc. p. 223; see also Deubner of. cit. p. 45 n. 4) ‘wir wissen garnicht was unter 
oxipa zu verstehen ist; und da uns auch im kult nichts die erschliessung ermöglicht, 
tappen wir im ungewissen', does not agree with the facts. We must begin be stating 
that the word does occur in Attic: we find it in Aristophanes (Vesp. 923 ff. κυνῶν 
ἁπάντων ἄνδρα μονοφαγίστατον, / ὅστις περιπλεύσας τήν θυείαν ἐν κύκλων / ἐκ τῶν πόλεων 
τὸ oxipov ἐξεδήδοκεν. - ᾿Βμοὶ δέ γ᾽ οὐκ ἔστ᾽ οὐδὲ τὴν ὑδρίαν πλάσαι), Eupolis (I 334, 
277 K ἣ τροφαλὶς... σκῖρον ἠμφιεσμένη), Kratinos (I 128, 444 K). Apart from Old 
Comedy, but also as a word used in daily life, it occurs in the account rendered by 
the Eleusinian epistatai in 329/8 B.C. (I G? II 1672, 196) γῆς oxıpadog ἀγωγαὶ τρεῖς 
together with other building material for the Eleusinion of the city; in the name 
ἡ ἐπίσκιρος for a game with balls Pollux 9, 103 f. (n. 15). In the inscription γῆ σκιράς is 
evidently a technical term; its meaning ‘calcareous earth’ becomes clear by the words 
μέσην γραμμὴν λατύπηι ἑλκυσάντων, ἣν σκῖρον (σκῦρον Mss.) καλοῦσιν in Pollux’ descrip- 
tion of the game. In regard to the comic poets the ancient interpreters were doubt- 
ful: the meaning is clear in Eupolis, and the scholiast on Aristophanes (Vesp. 
925) correctly renders it as τὸ ῥυπῶδες τὸ ἐπὶ τῶν τυρῶν ; it is neither the cheese itself 
nor actually the rind, but the grey-white mould which spreads over the rind when 
^ the cheese is kept for some time (ὃ δριμὺς τυρός Hesych. s.v. oxeipoc, briefly but 
correctly). Aristophanes seems to pun with the two meanings, ‘rind of cheese' 
and ‘lime’; the Scholia quote Eupolis and point to γῆ oxtp(p)&c, and to the fact 
that τὰ δήγματα τῶν ὑδριῶν are often mended with λατύπη. The words of Kratinos 
are lacking; we merely have the explanation oxipov τὸν ἀηδῇ ῥύπον and the form 
of the verb ἐπισκιρωθῆναι with the explanation φαμὲν (sic) ἐπὶ τοῦ ῥύπου τοῦ σφόδρα 
ἐμμένοντος καὶ δυσεκπλύτου. These facts are comprehensible if the word remained 
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in use (apart from the cult) in the lower classes only, viz. in the language of peasants 
and builders (about the other words for lime which superseded oxipog see Bluemner 
R E VII col. 2093). In any case it is impossible that the interpreters developed 
their explanation as γύψος, λατύπη, γῆ λευκή from the passages in the comic poets, 
and the γῆ oxte&c of the inscription (known also to the Scholiast on Aristophanes) 
simply forbids regarding it as an autoschediasm. Nor are we free to invent another 
meaning for Attic oxipx: neither the ‘branches’ of Van der Loeff, nor the ἄρρητα 
of Deubner, not to mention the ‘foxes’ of E. Maass (see Deubner p. 45 n. 4) are 
credible. On the contrary: the derivation of Skiras and Skiros (whom we now find 
united as gods in the cult of the Salaminioi) from this ‘Attic’ σκίρος (I prefer to 
leave the adjective σκιρός ‘hard’ out of the discussion) is well in accord with the 
geological conditions. To say the least, these conditions do not contradict the 
ancient explanation of these gods as being the eponyms of the Σκιράδες πέτραι, 
the 'Megarian limestone rocks’ and the ‘white rocks of the isle of Salamis’, where 
Plutarch (Solon 9, 6) knows the ἄκρον τὸ X»uoá8tov, and which itself in old times 
is said to have been called Σκιράς (Strab. 9, 1, 9 = I 5). We need not ask whether 
the suburb &xipov and the temple of Skiras at Phaleron were also built on calcareous 
soil (I state this because of Robert Heldensage p. 715 f.), for the cults of both 
these places are imported, not indigenous. But we do find in the cults those in- 
dications of the use of lime or ‘white soil’ which Gjerstad found lacking, even 
though we cannot always tell exactly to which cult they belong. (Bluemner /.c. 
is correct in stating that the ancients were not very accurate in distinguishing 
similar materials, even Theophrastos not being well informed about the nature 
of lime. But he is hardly correct in saying that the true name is γύψος, all others like 
σχῖρος, τίτανος etc. being ‘teils missbräuchliche, teils missverstandene ausdriicke’. 
If, however, he is right in explaining oxipoc as ‘ein gipsähnliches mineral’, it may 
also be what Pausanias 1, 44, 6 calls xoyxirng λίθος and treats as specifically Me- 
garian). We need not hesitate because the evidence is found in a historical-aitiolo- 
gical connexion, in which Theseus appears as the founder of the festival. What 
matters are the particulars furnished incidentally in regard to the festival (nn. 15; 
17) which are not discredited by the aitiology, but link themselves together into 
a uniform whole: the festival of the Skira has its name from the ἀπὸ oxipwv ᾿Αθηνᾶ, 
and the Skirophoria from Theseus’ carrying oxipav ἢ γύψον in the festive procession; 
also Theseus makes the cult image ἀπὸ γύψου, or γῆι Aeuxye χρίεται. This evidently 
was done on the occasion of the annual celebration, and it is intelligible only as 
one of the consequences of a preconceived opinion that Robert (l.c. p. 355 n. 1) 
castigates the information as ‘abgeschmackt’, and that others keep silent about it. 
As early a writer as Otfried Miiller (Kleine deutsche Schriften II p. 151; see now 
also Jeanmaire of. cit. p. 267 f.; 325 ff.; 355 ff. about the use of γύψος in particular) 
provided parallels to the custom, which can easily be increased in number. Now 
that the same goddess is certain for the Skira and the Oschophoria, we might 
even proceed one step beyond the tradition: we might at least raise the question 
(which is also justified in regard to the white sunshade of the Skira; n. 71) whether 
the two veavioxor θηλυφανεῖς, who played a special part in the Oschophoria (II 2; 6), 
achieved their feminine aspect by painting their faces with the same γῇ λευκή 
which was carried in the procession, and with which the cult-image was painted. 
But apart from such suggestions, I do not see how the heortological facts can be 
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eliminated. It is quite incredible that anybody invented them; whether we can 
explain them rationally, is another question. One may mention the explanation 
given by A. Mommsen (Philol. 50, 1891, p. 117 ff.; Feste p. 314 f.) that in early 
antiquity lime was a means for ameliorating the soil, well-known in particular 
in Megara (see on this point and on the use of burnt lime in building Bluemner 
RE VII col. 2099 f.; X col. 1069; Technologie II p. 140 ff.; III p. ror ff.). It is not 
directly given in our evidence, and his explanation of the σκίρα as ‘gipsquanten 
mit eingemengten opferresten’ cannot be proved; otherwise it is rather attractive 
and can be made to agree with Jeanmaire /.c. p. 355 ff.. It would, moreover, explain 
why in Clement and in the Scholia on Lucian (I 11) the Skira are grouped together 
with the Thesmophoria and the Arretophoria, and it is well in accord with our tra- 
dition (poor though it is) in regard to the nature of the goddess worshipped as Skiras 
in the Skiron and at Phaleron. Again it was already Otfried Müller who saw that 
she was connected with agriculture, and Ferguson /.c. p. 40 defines her as ‘a goddess, 
possibly not of generation but of fruition’. This is sufficiently shown by the ἐπὶ 
Σκχίρωι ἱεροποιία, and we learn trom the usage at the Oschophoria as well as from 
the races at the Skira that the protection of the vines belongs to her domain 
(cf. Text p. 303, 15 ff.). Of course, we cannot tell whether she and Skiros were re- 
stricted to this task; there remain a number of problems even after the find of 
Agora 3244: why e.g. do they receive their common sacrifice from the Salaminioi 
in Maimakterion? why does the sacrificial calendar begin with Munychion ? was 
this because the clan fitted its calendar to the Attic? what are the κῶπαι in lin. 46 
(‘millers’ Ferguson thinks, and he asks ‘what have rowers to do with the Oschopho- 
ria?' One might think of the rowers who had at some time brought the sacred 
image to Attica)? But we understand at once why Skiras at the Skiron could enter 
into so close a connexion with Demeter that the ancient heortologists were doubtful 
whether the Skira were in her honour or in that of Demeter. I think it is not too 
audacious to draw the conclusion that this connexion arose before Eleusis was 
absorbed in the Attic state and perhaps before here, too, Skiras became Athena 
Skiras as a symbol of the political union, because Demeter was too great a goddess 
for giving up her independence (cf. n. 80). 

However we decide in regard to details, the part played by Skiras in the cult of 
the complicated festival of the Skira, as we infer it from the tradition, seems to be 
clear: it is uniform and in itself credible. In the face of the tradition the position of 
Robert and Deubner, who base their whole explanation on the scholion on Lucian 
(which actually yields nothing for the Skirophoria; n. 56) seems to me to be ex- 
tremely weak. Robert himself (Gr. Myth. I* p. 780 n. 3), impressed by the objec- 
tions of Rohde and Mommsen, abandoned his former supposition (/.c. p. 372 1.) 
that the ἀντλήτριαι γυναῖκες belonged to the Skirophoria, and that oxípx were 
'jene aus backwerk gebildeten schlangen und phallen', so called 'vielleicht wegen 
ihrer weissgrauen kruste'. Deubner refused to be persuaded: on the basis of his wrong 
analysis of the scholion on Lucian, and simply ignoring the second witness Clement, 
he built a number of further speculations. Although he assures us in a note (p. 45 
n. 4) that ‘die bedeutung des wortes oxipa ganz unsicher bleibt’ he declares in the 
text that they are ‘notwendigerweise wiederum eine bezeichnung für die ἄρρητα᾽, 
and that ‘dieselben dinge einmal σκίρα, das andere mal θεσμοί hiessen; im ersten 
fall vielleicht nach ihrer äusseren erscheinung (Robert p. 373), im zweiten nach 
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ihrem charakter als depot’. The uncertainty and one-sidedness of these speculations 
are obvious. They are possible only because Deubner is not interested at all in the 
religious figure of Skiras (whose nature is to a great extent made clear both by the 
Skira and by the Oschophoria), and because he did not enquire into the actual 
sense of the ‚scholion. The authority whom Clement and the scholiast follow 
had grouped together a number of festivals under a common point of view: they 
are women’s festivals the celebration of which has the same purpose, vız. to 
render the soil fertile by certain mystic actions. It is this common view-point 
which justifies the grouping, not the ‘verwandte bildung’ of the names. If this had 
been the reason the δειπνοφόρια, πυρφόρια and many others would have belonged 
to the same group, festivals in regard to which nobody could infer from the 
identity of the second part that of the first. What the authority is concerned 
about are two things: (I) the three different festivals (not even Deubner denied that 
they are different; the attempts at making one of them a part of the other have 
been disposed of by Robert) are μυστήρια according to general conception, i.e. 
expressions of the same mythological event, the rape of Kore: ταύτην τὴν μυθο- 
λογίαν αἱ γυναῖκες ποικίλως κατὰ πόλιν ἑορτάζουσιν. (2) a φυσικός instead of a 
μυθυκὸς λόγος can be given for all three festivals, viz. the fertilization of the soil. 
The interpreter does not cling to details in the cult; he perceives the internal 
significance and therefore groups these celebrations, seemingly quite different, 
under the same point of view, a point of view chosen from a genuine interest 
in religious science. This contrast and this working method permit of deter- 
mining the author on whom Clement and the scholion draw. We have the 
choice between Poseidonios and Apollodoros Περὶ θεῶν, the only ancient 
authors who wrote real history of religion; the fact that it was Clement and the 
Scholiast on Lucian who used the authority tells in favour of Apollodoros. It is 
regrettable that because of a gap in the scholion, or because the excerptor was 
careless, we do not learn what ceremonies formed the share of the women in the 
Skira. But that is no reason for failing to recognize the clear meaning of the treatise 
on ceremonies of fertilization, or for introducing an external connexion between 
festivals, when it is on internal resemblance that Apollodoros founded his truly 
scientific theory. 8) ests Ter, 79) Ἔξω τῆς πόλεως test. I 7. About the 
ancient boundary see Deubner A. F. p. 48; on Istros 334 F r5. 80) 1 6: 58:0: 
They are to no purpose in so far as apparently both goddesses participate, and as 
the festival probably was a ‘religionsgeschichtliches kompromiss’ serving to re- 
concile the claims of Athens and Eleusis. Not even Deubner (A. F. p. 45 ff.) denies 
this generally accepted discovery of Robert (Lc. p. 376 ff.); still he regards the 
Skira as 'ein fest der Demeter und Kore' and Demeter as 'die gastgeberin’ when 
Athena Polias and Poseidon Erechtheus joined them 'sozusagen auf neutralem 
boden’. The internal contradiction implied in his opinion is due to (1) that, following 
Robert, Deubner rejects all evidence for Skiras in the Skiron; (2) that he takes 
as the basis of his conceptions of the Skira the scholion on Lucian, which he failed 
to understand (nn. 56; 77); (3) that he did not consider the complicated history 
of the festival; (4) that he almost eliminates the Skiron as the locality of the Skira. 

All these points are connected with the tradition and must therefore be treated 
at least in a note. I begin with the locality of the festival, the Σικίρον χωρίον. In his 
endeavour to expel Skiras from the Skiron Deubner (following Pfister RE III A 
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col. 531, who developed an ‘analogy’ of Van der Loeff Munem. 44 p. 329) brought 
into the discussion Pausan. r, 37, 2 προελθοῦσι δὲ ὀλίγον Aaxtov τέμενός ἐστιν ἥρωος 
καὶ δῆμος ὃν Λακιάδας ὀνομάζουσι ἀπὸ tobtov.... ἔστι δὲ καὶ Ζεφύρου te βωμὸς καὶ 
Δήμητρος ἱερὸν καὶ τῆς παιδός - σὺν δέ σφισιν ᾿Αθηνᾶ καὶ Ποσειδῶν ἔχουσι τιμάς. ἐν τούτωι 
τῶι χωρίωι Φύταλόν φασι οἴκωι Δήμητρα δέξασθαι, καὶ τὴν θεὸν ἀντὶ τούτων δοῦναί 
οἱ τὸ φυτὸν τῆς συκῆς. Apart from topographical doubts which did not escape either 
Pfister (‘beim platze Skiron, noch auf dem linken ufer des Kephisos’) or Deubner 
(‘man möchte annehmen, dass das heiligtum direkt an das Skiron grenzte oder gar 
zu ihm gehörte’), if this ἱερόν is the same as that in the Skiron it is incomprehensible 
that Pausanias did not mention the ‘Viererverein’ when treating the Skiron 
(1, 36, 3 f. = test. I 2), where he introduced Athena Skiras from Phaleron in a 
sentence which makes the greatest difficulties in that context. His enumeration 
in 37, 2 anyhow is loose: we do not quite see whether the sanctuary of the ‘four 
gods’ is still situated in Lakiadai, but it seems obvious that it is more distant 
from the city than the Skiron, situated probably on the Kephisos. It is, in fact, 
not the χωρίον Xxtpov, but the place (τόπος) which ‘die Athener Ἱερὰ Συκῇ nennen, 
ἐν ὧι πρῶτον εὑρέθη (Athen. 3, 6 p. 74 D; Kock RE XII col. 524 no. 1; Judeich 
Topogr.? p. 171; 411). Leaving aside Zephyros, who also was worshipped here, 
the Poseidon of this ἱερόν is not called Erechtheus, and Athena is called neither 
Polias nor Skiras; instead of Skiros we find Phytalos, and the legend does not 
refer to the agrarian rites of the ἐπὶ Xxípot ἱεροποιία, or the &porog ἐπὶ Lxtpwr, but 
to the gift of the fig. Evidently, too, the cult is not one of the State (as in the case 
of the Skira) but the cult of a clan. This is an entirely different group of cults, which 
touches upon that of the Skira only in the points that it also deals with the ‘re- 
ception of Demeter’, and that, like the Skira (but in a different manner), it has 
been brought into the story of Theseus (about the share of the Phytalids in the 
state-cult of Theseus see on Demon F 6). There was a great number of stories 
dealing with the reconciliation between Demeter and Athena, and many different 
cults attesting it. We know few of these stories, but to efface distinctions would 
be wrong in general, and in the case of the Skira in particular. 

I add some points about the nature of the Skira festival: it is not simple, but 
most complicated. To describe it simply as a ‘festival of women’ belonging as such 
to Demeter is a mistake, although even the scholiast on Aristophanes (test. I 9) 
does this in his introductory remarks; but subsequently he speaks of Athena, too. 
That women played a great part, as in many festivals of Demeter (but in many 
other festivals 85 well), is shown (apart from test. I rr = Apollodoros; n. 56) 
by Aristoph. Thesm. 834/5; Eccl. 18; 59; Menander Epitrep. Z 2, 14 p. 96 Jensen; 
the decree of the deme Peiraieus JG? II 1177 about the Thesmophorion: ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅταν d ἑορτὴ τῶν Θεσμοφορίων καὶ Πληροσίαι καὶ Καλαμαίοις καὶ τὰ Σκίρα ἣ εἴ τινα 
ἄλλην ἡμέραν συνέρχονται αἱ γυναῖκες κατὰ τὰ πάτρια. Thesame, but not more than this, 
^is implied in F 89 about the τροπηλίς. Detailed knowledge about the women’s 
share in the rites we have not because of the gap in the scholion on Lucian (n. 56). 
That they carried the oxip« (n. 77) and handled them is possible though it cannot 
be proved, especially as we are not quite certain about the nature of the oxte« (the 
introduction of the Arretophoria test. I 11 and the arrephoria Pausan. I, 27, 3 is 
open to grave doubts, at least in the form in which Van der Loeff Mnemos. 44 
P- 333 ff. brings in these proceedings). Besides the activity of the women there are 
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other, most various ceremonies, which we certainly do not know in their full extent. 
We learn by accident that wreaths of μυρσίνη were worn (Polyaen. Stvat. 3, 10, 4; 
that may point to Demeter, but it is the men who wear them); that the, or a, 
Διὸς κῴδιον plays a part (χρῶνται δ᾽ αὐτοῖς of te Σκιροφορίων τήν πομπὴν στέλλοντες 
καὶ ὁ δαιδοῦχος ἐν ᾿Ελευσῖνι κτλ. Suda s.v.). Aristodemos (Text p. 300, 16 ff.) attests 
for the Skira a race of the epheboi from a sanctuary of Dionysos to that of Athena 
Skiras, Plutarch (Comi. praec. 42 p. 144 A) a ἱερὸς äporog ἐπὶ Σκίρωι beside that 
ἐν Ῥαρίαι and the Βουζύγιος ὑπὸ πόλιν (about ploughing in high summer see Xenoph. 
Oec. 16, 13 ff.; Gjerstad l.c. p. 240). We cannot decide whether the ᾿Επισκίρα (or 
whatever is the name of the sacrifices ἐπὶ Σκίρωι; see n. 45) belong together with this 
ἄροτος or with the celebrations of the women, or whether the ἐπὶ Σκίρωι ἱεροποιία, 
as Strabo calls it (test. I 5), is still another matter; but it is certain that the latter 
rite took place in the Skiron, at the τόπος Σκχίρα (n. 26) ἐν τῆι ᾿Αττικῆι, and that 
according to the context in Strabo they belong to Skiras. Lastly, the procession 
from the Akropolis to the Skiron (F 14): the priest of Helios, after all, may have 
been added later when the whole Skira was explained as a ‘parasol-festival’. But 
we see this: we cannot do justice to the festival by discussing merely whether it 
belonged to Demeter of Eleusis (Deubner) or to Athena Polias (Gjerstad), whom 
alone Van der Loeff and Deubner allow in the Skiron; the alternative is wrong. 

81) It is impossible to deny the cult of Skiros in the Skiron and to derive the figure 
wholly from the name of the quarter and from the fact that in the fourth century 
it was a place of assembly for the μάντεις (n. 66; Van der Loeff Mnemos. 44 p. III 
n. I). Even if we understand the phrase ἐν Σιχίρωι, which alternates with ἐπὶ Σκίρωι 
of the ἱεροποιία τις, as a local designation there remains the tomb which Pausanias 
attests, and (for us at least) the sanctuary of Skiras which entails Skiros. Matters 
are different in regard to the origin of Skiros from Dodona; this was certainly 
invented in order to detach the occupant of the grave, who was worshipped in cult, 
from the Megarian ἡγεμὼν πολέμου (test. I 4; cf. Text p. 292, 3 ff.). The invention 
is certainly earlier than Pausanias, who is our only witness for the origin from Do- 
dona; it probably belongs to the Philochorean tradition which Pausanias generally 
follows. We do not know whether this tradition is earlier than Ph. nor on what 
it is founded: an inference from the σχιρομάντεις to the prophetic power of the 
‘hero’ is not very safe, and we cannot make it even probable that the prophet 
from Dodona occurred in Euripides’ Erechtheus (F 368,9 N?; Robert l.c. p. 377). 

82) The story of Eumolpos caused similar difficulties, which the Atthidographers 
could only overcome by assuming two or three homonymous persons (see on F 208 
and Andron Io F 13). All of them, however, differing in this from the bearers of the 
name of Skiros (cf. Text p. 292, 16 ff.), lived in Eleusis. Even then there remained 
problems: Pausan. I, 27, 4 πρὸς δὲ τῶι ναῶι τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς (on the Akropolis) .. 

ἀγάλματα μεγάλα χαλκοῦ διεστῶτες «ἄνδρες» ἐς μάχην, καὶ τὸν μὲν ᾿Ερεχθέα καλοῦσι, 
τὸν δὲ Εὔμολπον καίτοι λέληθέ γε οὐδὲ ᾿Αθηναίων ὅσοι τὰ ἀρχαῖα ἴσασιν, ᾿Ιμμάραδον 
εἶναι παῖδα Εὐμόλπου τοῦτον τὸν ἀποθανόντα ὑπὸ "Epsy0Écc. 83) Since Ph. 
speaks of the cult of Skiras (at the Skiron) this cult must be a fact; neither he nor 
any other Atthidographer or writer about cults invented matters like this. This 
does not imply any suggestion about the age of the cult; it may be late, an out- 
come of religious speculation, (cf. e.g. the possibility mentioned in the Text p. 
303, 32 ff.). But in this case everything contradicts such a supposition: Skiros 
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and Skiras belong together, and they are worshipped in common at Phaleron, 
i.e. already in Salamis. Robert’s expulsion of Skiras from Skiron (Lc. p. 376 ff.) 
leads to constructions the uncertainty of which is shown by their very phrasing: 
the suburb Skiron is said to have ‘seinen namen natürlich zunächst (sic) von dem 
kalksteinboden’, but ‘der heros eponymos des ortes’ is said not to be the same 
person as the god of Salamis and Phaleron but ‘soll zunächst (sic) mit dem Skiros von 
Salamis und Megara, dem stifter der Athena Skiras im Phaleron, nur den namen 
gemeinsam haben’. The Skirophoria is said to be ‘ein religionsgeschichtliches 
kompromiss’, but, on the other hand, it is assumed that its ‘ankniipfung an 
das Skiron und seinen eponymen lediglich in der lage der ortschaft am Heiligen 
Wege seinen grund hat’. It seems to me that here everything is turned 
upside down. 84) Robert /.c. p. 353 in his preconceived opinion inferred from 


F 14 that Praxion in the Megarika ‘den Skiron ausdriicklich als stifter des heilig- 


tums (sci/. of Athena Skiras at Phaleron) genannt hatte’. He repeats this in Helden- 
sage p. 716 n. 2; and, like most of his misinterpretations, this, too, has become the 
general opinion (e.g. Hanell /.c. p. 41). Robert gave another wrong interpretation 
of F 111: ‘Philochoros behauptet Athen habe einmal keinen zugang zum meere 
gehabt’. What Ph. actually says is that the Athenians did not yet ply the high 
seas: μηδέποτε τότε τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων προσεχόντων τῆι θαλάσσηι.. On this wrong 
interpretation Robert builds the historical conclusion that ‘Skiros und Athena 
Skiras in Phaleron uns in eine zeit versetzen, in der nicht Athen, sondern die 
herren von Salamis, d.h. wohl die Megarer, den hafen von Phaleron beherrschten’. 
The ‘cultic fact’ is now settled by Agora 3244: we know now that (Athena) Skiras 
came to Phaleron straight from Salamis. Even assuming (and in my opinion 
nothing contradicts the assumption) that the immigration of the Salaminioi to 
Phaleron took place as early as the time of Solon, I should like to give a warning 
against supporting the idea of Megarian supremacy at Phaleron by stating that 
‘bis zur solonischen zeit die ausfuhr Athens über Prasiai ging, und dass dieser hafen, 
nicht Phaleron, ausgangspunkt der delischen theorie war’ (Hanell Lc. p. 43 f.; 
Seltman Athens, 1924, p. 11 f., whom he quotes, made no inference from the alleged 
part played by Prasiai as to ‘prehistoric times, before Aegina became a sea-power 
and Megara an enemy’; but his argumentation is subject to doubts even for the 
seventh century). I give this warning not because of the cult of Apollo Delios at 
Phaleron (I G? I 310, 218) but because I find impossible the conception, recently 
developed more and more one-sidedly, that ‘der stadtstaat Athen sich zunächst 
nach osten bis zur küste ausgedehnt hat’ (Kornemann Staaten, Völker. Männer, 
1934, p. 10 f.), and that ‘erst als kurz vor 560 Peisistratos sich der insel Salamis 
bemächtigte, das interesse Athens sich den westhäfen und zwar zunächst ausschliess- 
lich dem Phaleron zuwandte’ (Lenschau RE XIX col. 71 f.). The bay of Phaleron, 
being but a few miles distant from the town, always was the ἐπίνειον of Athens 
according to Athenian conviction; all mythical expeditions started from here 
(Pausan. 1, 1, 2; for the expedition of Theseus see moreover F 111 and Plut. Thes. 
22); the water of that bay was brought into direct connexion with Klepsydra (on 
Istros 334 F 7). Also I have no doubt that Thuk. 1, 7 αἱ δὲ παλαιαὶ (scil. πόλεις) 
διὰ τὴν ληιστείαν . . . ἀπὸ θαλάσσης μᾶλλον ὠικίσθησαν had Athens in mind, at least 
as one of these cities. But these considerations lead us too far afield; let us keep to 
the tradition about Skiros-Skiron. The Salaminian-Phalerean god-hero is always 
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Skiros; the Megarian (as e.g. in Praxion) always Skiron; when he is a human person 
he always lives at Eleusis and—before he was completely rationalized as in the 
Theseus story—he always lived on the Skironian rock, whence a line of connexion 
must be drawn to Salamis and Eleusis, not to Phaleron. 85) See Text p. 300, 
16 ff. 86) Test. 8. It must be emphasized that even those witnesses who hesitate 
between Demeter and Athena for the Skira either say simply Athena, or (evidently 
correctly) Athena Skiras, never Athena Polias. As a matter of fact, sacrifices made 
to Athena ἐπὶ Σκίρωι or ἐν Σκίρων can, according to ancient feeling, not belong to 
Polias, to whom Gjerstad gave the whole festival, though it may be possible that 
she or her priestess had a share in the sacrifices. But the procession of Athena Polias 
(and Erechtheus) to Skiron can never have been anything but a visit paid by the 
goddess of the Akropolis to her colleague in the suburb, who was living there together 
with Demeter. It has already been mentioned (n. 77 p. 203) that this visit had a ‘po- 
litical significance’. 87) A great part of the discussion and of the reluctance to 
acknowledge Skiras in the Skiron, is due to the question asked being not the funda- 
mental question whether Skiras was worshipped in the Skiron, but the secondary 
question whether she had a temple there. The evidence for the temple in one of the 
interpretations of oxıpageiov (Pollux; see n. 43) is not exactly strong; the second 
(Harpokration with a citation of Theopompos; n. 43; test. I 6) merely says ἐν Σκίρωι; 
the third (Lexeis = test. I 7) says Σκιράδος ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερόν, and this derives from 
Aristodemos (F 15). It may remain open whether the τόπος τις of the Lexeis (p. 
304, 8 Bkr; see n. 17) is the Skiron; from Phot. s.v. Zxípov* τόπος ᾿Αθήνησιν ἐφ᾽ οὗ οἱ 
μάντεις ἐκαθέζοντο - καὶ Ixıpddog ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερόν: καὶ ἣ ἑορτὴ Σκίρα - οὕτω Φερεκράτης 
(I 206, 231 K) Ishould not infer more for Pherekrates than that he, like Aristophanes, 
mentioned the Skira. Nor have Demeter and Kore a ‘temple’ at the Skiron; literary 
tradition does not know of a temple even in the Thesmophorion on the Pnyx (see 
n. 56), and the evidence of the excavations seems to exclude the existence of one 
(Hesperia 5 p. 186). A temple is attested for Phaleron by both the inscriptions of 
the Salaminioi (Agora 3244; I G? II 1232, 23) and by Pausan. 1, I, 4. They mention 
a ἱερόν besides the temple (Agora 3244 1. 52; 1 G? l.c.; Pausan. I, 36, 4 τὸ ἀρχαῖον 
ἱερόν), 1.6. the precinct in which the temple stands. 88) Abouta further argument, 
taken from Agora 3244, see n. 96. It concerns the entire tradition, not the Philochor- 
ean. 89) That he used these sources here is certain in regard to the λόγοι. That 
does not exclude autopsy of the monuments, but they are of no interest for our ques- 
tions. Pausanias seems to have had no heortological sources at all; he consulted 
historical sources mainly for the introductions to his books; the special works which 
he cites are mostly quite late. We cannot establish who gave him the Philochorean 
tradition in ch. 36, 4, and it is of no great importance. 90) About I, 37, 2 seen. 
80. 91) The natural explanation is that the contrast refers to Phaleron, where 
a later sanctuary, traced back e.g. to Theseus (cf. F 111), was distinguished from 
another reaching back into primeval times. 92) What we can establish with a 
fair degree of certainty concerns her festival, the Oschophoria, not the institution 
of the cult. Cf. Text p. 296, 39 ff. 93) Cf. Hanell /.c. p. 41. What he says on p. 
44 does not remove the difficulty. 94) It seems inconceivable that Phaleron, 
the autonomy of which before the synoecism is uncertain (see on F 94), should 
have been allied with Eleusis in the war against Erechtheus. It is doubtful whether 
F 208 (hardly from the A//his) furnishes a link between Eleusis and Phaleron: 
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Musaios is called there the son of Eumolpos, and Eumolpos can never have been 
anything but Eleusinian; but about Musaios there exists a tradition according to 
which he died and was buried at Phaleron (Diog. Laert. ı, 3). We do not know 
the authority for this tradition, and it is difficult to see what sort of connexion can 
have existed between the grave of Musaios and the temple of Skiras, or how the 
prophet Skiros can have had a place in this tradition. Nevertheless, I thought it 
better not to disregard this remote possibility completely. 95) See n. 8. 

96) Ferguson 1.6. p. 19. In his opinion ‘the case against the second hieron <of 
Athena Skiras at Skiron on the Sacred Way; it would have been better to say ‘the 
third’ or ‘the second in Attica’> is strengthened by the document Agora 3244’. I 
cannot admit that. Van der Loeff’s ‘point’—Muemos. 44 p. 103; at that time sup- 
ported by 1 G? II 1232 alone—'that the Salaminioi must have specified which of 
the two shrines they meant as the place of deposit of copies of their records if there 
was an alternative to the hieron at Phaleron' is only so far corroborated by Agora 
3244 lin. 8/10; 50/2, as the Salaminioi always speak simply and without particular 
local qualification of’ A0ny& 2»to&c and the ἱερὸν τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς τῆς Σκιράδος. Ferguson's 
inference that 'the Salaminioi had no concern with shrines or sacrifices on the island 
(Salamis)' is therefore perfectly correct. But this does not eliminate the fact that 
there existed at Salamis another temple of Skiras, attested by Herodt. 8, 94, and (I 
think) by the annual ceremony re-enacting the capture of Salamis (Plut. Sol. 9, 6; 
Peterson Jahrb. Arch. Inst. 32, 1917, p. 137; J. P. Shear Hesperia 2, 1933, p. 235 n. 
II), in which the attacker μετὰ βοῆς ἔθει πρὸς ἄκρον τὸ Σικιράδιον. We do not know 
whether the temple was abandoned, at least in the fourth century (Van der Loeff), 
nor who performed the cult ('it may have been left to the natives' Ferguson). 
Equally the natural fact that the Salaminioi in their decrees meant for their clan 
speak of their Skiras only does not prove anything against the cult of Skiras at other 
places in Attica. We know that the cult at Skiron as well as that at Phaleron 
were admitted into the Attic State-cult: Skiras of Skiron had a share in the Skira, 
Skiras of Phaleron in the Oschophoria. What remains uncertain is only whether the 
cult of Skiras and Skiros at Skiron was originally in the hands of one clan as it 
was at Phaleron, in the cult of Demeter by the Phytalids of Lakiadai (see n. 80), 
and in numerous other cases. If it was, the clan certainly was not the Eteobutadai 
who belong to Erechtheus and to the Akropolis (I cannot follow Gjerstad /.c. p. 
217 f.; 229, who assumes in the Skiron ‘ursprünglich gentilkult der Eteobutaden’), 
nor can it have been the Praxiergidai who are concerned with the Plynteria in 
Thargelion ( Toepffer A.G. p. 134 ff). The assertion of Wilamowitz (Sb. Berlin 
1921 = Kl. Schr. V 2 p. 37 £.) that ‘an den Skira das athenische Palladion nach 
Phaleron fuhr' contains every conceivable confusion. Nor do I know on what 
grounds Robert p. 357 contends that in the 'Athenatempel' (n. 87) at Skiron 
‘ein uraltes bild der Athena, das Palladium der Gephyraeer, gewesen sein soll’. 
The clan-cult of the Gephyraeans, which they are said to have introduced in Attica 
(Herodt. 5, 61; Toepffer 4. G. p. 296 f£), is in honour of the Boeotian Demeter 
Achaia. About their connexions with Eleusis see Toepffer p. 297 f.; they are obscure, 
but they are certainly not concerned with the Skiron. According to our scanty 
information the original residence of the Gephyraeans was Aphidna and the so- 
called Τραυκή, remote from the Skiron. 97) lt is a Σκίρου ἱερόν, and this Skiros 
is connected with Salamis. That is a double divergence from Pausanias who speaks 
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of the Eleusinian Skiros and τῆς Xxtpá8og ᾿Αθηνᾶς τὸ ἀρχαῖον ἱερόν. 98) We 
cannot state with full certainty (see n. 7) that the king Skiros and the occupant 
of the hieron are different persons; but it is probable that they were, for the king 
is a human person, and the sailors whom he furnishes, Nausithoos (?) and Phaiax, 
are given ἡρῶια only. We may accordingly suppose that Ph. regarded the Skiros of 
the ἱερόν as a god, and it may be mentioned in this connexion that the sacrifices 
offered by Solon before the attack on Salamis, which was directed at the Skiradion, 
were also in honour of heroes, viz. Periphemos and Kynchreus, not of Skiros (Plut. 
Sol. 9). 99) Strabo 9, I, 9 (= test. I 5) where we can infer Skiros as the form 
of his name from the ἐπὶ Σκίρωι tepomoula; Plutarch. Thes. 10 (= test. I 3) who has 
the form Sk(e)iron because he is citing the Megarian authors. Both passages point 
to Eleusis (see n. 84); the first very possibly comes from Ph., who in his 
Σαλαμῖνος Κτίσις must also have dealt in some detail with the primeval king. 
We may feel it to be typical for Pausanias (cf. Text p. 291, 12 ff.) that this Skiros 
is absent in ch. 35 as is the Eleusinian Skiras; we cannot insert him in the defective 
context of ch. 35, 2. 100) Plutarch and Pausanias (test. I 3; 4) are proof suf- 
ficient. 101) 566 ἢ. 81. 102) Least of all since the Megarian had become a 
Anıorhg and ößpıorhg in the Theseus story. I find the argumentation of Hanell /.c. 
p- 45 ff. not very convincing: he derives the idea of the robber from a poem written 
about 550 B.C. (sic) which described ‘den cyclus der abenteuer, die der junge 
Theseus auf seiner wanderung nach Athen erlebt’. He takes the ‘böse ortsgeist' 
of the Scironian rocks to be ‘megarische überlieferung, die zwei ursprünglich nur 
homonyme gestalten vereinigt hat’, viz. the wicked spirit of the place and the king 
of Salamis, though again they are said to belong together etymologically. The 
whole idea is a parallel to Robert’s view about the Eleusinian Skiros (see n. 83) 
although it is less harmful. 103) We still see how every statement from one 
side was met and turned round by a counter-statement from the other, though we 
cannot restore the contest in detail nor always understand the individual arguments. 
When e.g. the Megarian writers make Skiron the father-in-law of Aiakos, and Ph. (F 
111) makes Skiros the father in-law of Menesthe(u)s, we get the impression that the 
Megarians, in face of the distortion of Skiros into a fiend, had countered with the 
distinguished connexions of the Salaminian Skiron, while the Athenians answered 
with the connexion between the Salaminian and one of their own kings. It seems to 
be a Megarian invention that Skiron was the husband (?) of a daughter of Pandion 
(Pausan. 1, 39, 6 = test. I 4), and Aigeus became the son of Skiron (Bibl. 3, 206: 
Σκίρου Robert oxvetov o; see also Toepffer A.G. p. 206). 104) See Toepffer 
A.G.p. 273 τ. 2; Robert.c. p. 354; Hanell /.c. p. 40 ff. (the last two not always being 
consistent), and many others. Where this figure originated cannot be established 
with full certainty, although there is much to be said in favour of Salamis (Toepffer; 
Hanell 1.0. p. 43 quoting Joh. Schmid RE III A col. 549, who should be used with 
caution). Literary tradition knows both Skiros (as a primeval hero) and Skiras 
(as a goddess) at Salamis and at Skiron, and Agora 3244 proves for Salamis the 
worship of the divine couple Skiros-Skiras, who in the cult of the clan are called 
Athena Skiras and Skiros. The cult of Skiras is not attested in Megara; we know here 
only Skiron, who, however, like Ion in Athens was not introduced into the list of 
kings, but was as closely connected with Eleusis as with the Scironian rocks. As 
our knowledge of the cults of the Megaris is far from complete, the gap by no means 
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disproves the derivation from Megara of the cult of Skiros-Skiras at the Skiron; 
but the possibility of the couple having come straight from Salamis must be left 
open. Anyhow, Megara-Eleusis-Salamis is a ‘geographically closely knit area’ 
(Ferguson /.c. p. 19). 105) Gjerstad /.c. p. 226 f. and Hanell 1.6. p. 44 f. have 
underestimated the importance of the Attic Skiros. Even before the finding of 
Agora 3244 it was not correct to say that F 111 ‘die einzige spur einer gewissen aner- 
kennung ist', for F 14 knows the cult at Skiron. What matters is that in both places 
the female partner is more important (as she may have been in Salamis too, and 
as is frequent with agrarian gods), for at both Skiron and Phaleron she became 
Athena Skiras, and at the same time the symbol of the union with Athens of foreign 
elements: at Phaleron of the reception of the 'clan' Salaminioi, at Skiron (where 
she may even before have entered into a somewhat close connexion with Demeter) 
of the union of Athens and Eleusis. Because of her equation with Athena she 
remained a goddess in the cult of the State whereas her partner 'degenerated' into a 
hero, thus becoming an object of historical-aitiological speculation (cf. n. 4). This spe- 
culation naturally takes different courses: the Salaminian-Phalerean Skiros always 
appears as a friend of Athens or of her Theseus (a fact which also definitely contra- 
dicts a Megarian Phaleron; see n. 84), but the Eleusinian is an adversary of Athens 
even after he became a prophet from Dodona, and this surely happened because 
the bitter antagonism of Athens to Megara and Eleusis had created the figure of 
the ὑβριστῆς καὶ ληιστῆς at an early time (it is against this figure that the Megarian 
local writers polemize). The result is that in both versions he is brought into a new 
connexion with Athena, viz. as the founder of her cult, and in this position he is 
often superseded by Theseus. What is important from the point of view of 
method in both versions is the stationary nature of the cult and the fluctuating 
and often arbitrary aitiology of Atthidography. Atthidography does not entirely 
dissolve the connexion of the cultic persons (probably it is this connexion which 
brought Athena into the story of Theseus), but its interpretation considerably 
alters the facts of cult. 106) See n. 77; Text p. 292, 25 ft.; but see also n. 1. 

107) See Text p. 285, 30 ff. 108) See Text p. 291, 36 ff. 109) See Text 
p. 296, 39 fi. 110) See Text p. 302, 32 ff. III) Every new testimony proves 
the complicated nature of the individual cults. It may suffice here to refer to 
Ferguson’s remarks on the sacrificial calendar of the Salaminioi: the most interest- 
ing fact is perhaps that there appears under the ἱερωσύναι enumerated at the 
opening a priesthood of Aglauros, Pandrosos, Kurotrophos. It is another point 
of view which has rarely (if at all) received sufficient attention, that even a cult 
or a festival is not unchangeable; it not only may have a history but often has, 
unless it continues a merely vegetative life (like e.g. the Buphonia) as an unintelligible 
custom. Strictly speaking each piece of evidence about facts of cult is valid only 
for the time of the attesting author. All these statements are truisms. But when 
one sees how Skiras has been treated, how at Phaleron she has been obliged to 
cede her festival to Dionysos and at Skiron to Polias or Demeter, one feels the 
necessity of making them. 112) The only exceptions—and even they are 
not full exceptions—seem to have been Apollodoros and Poseidonios (s. n. 77). 

113) Besides there is the difficult historical question: a clan that traced its origin to 
Eurysakes cannot have immigrated earlier than the first generation after the 
Trojan War, but all dates for Skiros and Skiras point to the reign of Erechtheus 
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and at the latest to Theseus. This difficulty naturally did not make itself felt until 
‘the Atthis’ had put up its chronological framework and was obliged to enter the 
admission of any new clan under a certain king. Hellanikos 323 a F 23 shows that 
this was actually done in regard to the Medontids, but Herodt. 5, 57 ff. had not 
yet a date for the admission of the Gephyraioi. There certainly was more of the 
kind, for it is these matters that Thuk. 1, 2, 6 has in mind. How did the Atthides 
solve this chronological problem ? Did e.g. Ph. in regard to the Salaminioi turn the 
chronology upside down, 7.e. did he, rejecting the idea that they brought with them 
their divine couple Skiros-Skiras (as we assume they did and as Herodotos assumed 
that the Gephyraeans brought their cult), make them adopt the cult in their new 
home ? Or was he not interested in the cults of the clans ? Or did he believe possible 
questions to be met by his distinction of several Σικίροι (see Text p. 292, 16 ff.) ? 

114) Text p. 296, 39 ff. 115) Deubner A.F. p. 142 ff., contradicted at once by 
Ferguson. Deubner on his part was easily able to refute the idea of Van der Loeff 
(Mnemos. 43 p. 414 f.) that the ᾿Ωσχοφόρια is connected etymologically with doyn 
scrotum and had originally been a festival of initiation. See also Ziehen RE XVIII 2, 
1942, col. 1537 ff. s.v. Oschophoria. 116) There can be no serious doubt that 
they were taken from the clan (Ferguson p. 34 also seems to have no doubts in this 
respect, cautiously though he speaks): the covenant nowhere looks outside 
the limits of the clan, and the regulations about the election in particular are 
concerned only with the idea that both parties must get their due. Perhaps the 
number of two oschophoroi can thus be explained (Ferguson p. 46). Everything 
we know otherwise about cults of clans corroborates the inference from the in- 
scription. See also n. 123. 117) See-Text p. 296, 14 fi. 118) Aristodemos 
(;.e. Ph. F 15) says &oxog, and so probably did Demon (test. II 6; οἰσχός mss.). 
We find öoxn (wrongly ὄσχη), in Harpokration, Lexeis (test. II 4ab), Istros, and the 
Atthidographic or heortological source of Proklos (test. II 2). The articles of 
Hesychios (test. II 2 ab) and the Lexeis (test. II 4 ab) can accordingly be divided 
into two groups. The pronunciation ὠσκ- is proved to be early by the ὠσχοφόροι of 
Agora 3244 (n. 57). Istros found in ‘some’ (surely Atthidographers) the name ὀρεσχάς 
(F 16; Hesych. s.v.), which gives the impression of being as early as εἰρεσιώνη, ex- 
plained as κλάδος ἐλαίας. 119) Theexplanation of the word which, so far as we can 
see, is restricted to the cult of Athena Skiras, is the same in all passages, apart from 
slight variations of the expression: κλῆμα βότρυς ἐξηρτημένους ἔχον Istros; κλῆμα 
ἀμπέλου μετὰ εὐθαλῶν βοτρύων Proklos; τὰ νέα (μεγάλα Lex) κλήματα σὺν αὐτοῖς τοῖς 
βότρυσι Hesych (II 3a), Lexeis (II 4b); see also II 3b; 4a. The ὦσχος of the runners 
at the Skira—about the necessity of distinguishing between the testimonies for the 
Skira and those for the Oschophoria see also Text P. 300, 7 ff.; 302, 32 ff.—is 
described as ἀμπέλου κλάδος κατάκαρπος by Aristodemos; Schol. Nikandr. (II ı) 
abbreviates to κλήματα ἀμπέλου. 120) ᾿Ωσχοφόροι: ἄλλοι τε καὶ Φιλόχορος (F 16) ; 
Istros; Lexeis test. II 4b. Schol. Nikandr. (test. II 1; not Aristodemos) gives the 
same name to the runners at the Skira. 121) Istros describes them as δύο τῶν 
γένει καὶ πλούτωι προυχόντων; abbreviated and less accurate παῖδες εὐγενεῖς ἡβῶντες 
Hesychios (II 3b), εὐγενεῖς Lexeis (II 4a). Demon (II 6), without giving their 
qualifications because the fragment is particularly concerned with their dress, 
calls them νεανίσκοι, Proklos (II 2; Lex. II 4b) νεανίαι. All writers attest the number 
two for the procession of the Oschophoria (Demon, Istros, Proklos, Lexeis II 4b), 
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This number is impossible for the runners of the Skira (see n. 170), whom Aristo- 
demos and Proklos call ἔφηβοι; Schol. Nik. παῖδες ἀμφιθαλεῖς (about the relation to 
each other of these witnesses see Text p. 300, 30 ff.). Agora 3244 does not give 
qualifications as it is uncertain whether the deipnophoroi and oschophoroi furnish 
their contribution from their own means: ‘the transmitters may also have been the 
donors, but the words used (γίγνεται παρά) suggest rather that they only raised 
the money or collected the animals’ (Ferguson 1.0. p. 34). Possibly, though to me 
they rather suggest that the proud husbands and fathers made the contributions; 
if so, the oschophoroi were probably taken from the rich families of the clan as 
Istros tells us. 122) Demon, Proklos, Lexeis. The aition is of no value, the 
fact cannot very well be doubted. The oschophoroi not only wear women’s dress, 
they also are to look like παρθένοι and to act accordingly. Hauser (Philol. 54, 1895, 
P- 391) used this point when objecting to the supposition of Lobeck that the ancient 
Ionian chiton had been wrongly understood to be women’s dress, Demon describes 
in detail how the λειότης and χροιά were achieved; Proklos abbreviates his similar 
source to a simple ἐσκιατροφημένοις. An explanation from the cult of the ‘lime- 
goddess’ has been attempted in n. 77 (p. 202 ex.); it may remain open to 
discussion whether it is correct. One feels particularly inclined on this point to follow 
Jeanmaire (who quotes Van der Loeff 1.0. p. 404): ‘ce travesti a été originairement 
un des éléments du complexe rituel, dont le téménos d’ Athena Skiras à Phalére parait 
avoir été le centre, complexe que les considérations qui précédent tendent à inter- 
préter comme initialement corrélatif de rites de passage clóturant un cycle de rites 
d'adolescence'. In any case Deubner (A. F. p. 143 n. 2) is wrong in principle when he 
suggests that this girl-like appearance 'nur das aition betrifft und für den brauch 
unverbindlich ist'. It is obvious that the aitiological explanation takes its departure 
from the cultic facts of the procession: it invents because of these facts that Theseus 
replaced two of the seven virgins by young men. Mommsen is also wrong in stating 
(Feste p. 287) that the two oschophoroi ‘in der rolle des Dionysos und der Ariadne 
agierten'. The suggestion is not credible in itself because for these divine persons itis 
definitely certain that they solely appear in the aitiology, not in the cult, and itis not 
made likely by Demon's account; it is on the contrary made impossible by the words 
φέρουσι δὲ Διονύσωι καὶ ᾿Αριάδνηι χαριζόμενοι.. 123) They are attested by Proklos 
alone, as the ‘oschophoric dances’ are attested in Athenaios alone (see n. Or). 
Though Athenaios calls these dances ‘gymnopaedic’, we may assume that they 
belong to the Oschophoria; but it is uncertain whether they are original, or in- 
troduced later (cf. Text p. 303, 32 ff.). The witness, who is not early, is merely in- 
terested in the fact that this whole class of dances in his time eig τὸν Διόνυσον 
ἀναφέρεται. They must surely have been performed by the chorus, who sings the 
oschophoric songs; Van der Loeff (Mnemos. 43 p. 411) ‘pueri igitur veste non iam 
muliebri, sed nulla inducti saltabant’ is misleading. What Demon reports—abtév 
τε (scil. tov Θησέα) πομπεῦσαι καὶ τοὺς νεανίσκους xtA.—applies strictly speaking to 
the first celebration only; incidentally Demon forgot the chorus about whom Proklos 
gives no details either. We know, however, that in the central cult of Theseus in 
the city the relatives of the παρασχόντες τὸν δασμὸν οἶκοι played a part (Plut. Thes. 
23, 5; see on 327 F 6). It is therefore not impossible that they were given a share 
of this kind in the gentilitial festival of the Oschophoria as well, and that in a way 
they represented the State. This cannot have happened until Theseus was brought 
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into the Oschophoria; but that was very early (see Text p. 296, 14 ff.). Agora 3244 
does not help us here, for the covenant is interested only in the selection of the 
oschophoroi and deipnophoroi who are taken from the clan (n. 116); the statements 
about them made there do not apply to the chorus, for the recruiting of which there 
exists ‘the possibility that the Salaminioi went outside their own group'. 124) 
See on F 183. 125) On this point the notes of the lexicographers agree with the 
aitiological narratives so far as the latter include local statements. Only two letters 
of Alkiphron contradict, but they cannot prevail against the scholarly tradition: 
in I, 5a a sea-god warns Tritonis against exchanging her element for solid ground, 
’Doyopöpıa καὶ Λήναια ταῖς πλουσίαις ᾿Αθηναίων συνεορτάζουσα, which simply means 
Attica. In 3, 3 a girl loved at first sight τὸν ἀστικὸν ἔφηβον τὸν ὠσχοφόρον, ὅτε με 
ἄστυδε προύτρεψας ἀφικέσθαι ᾿Ωσχοφορίων ὄντων ; she is from Lesbos and engaged 
to a Μηθυμναῖον μειράκιον, and if she cannot get the oschophoros (he is not 
one of those who walk in the procession in female dress) she intends to throw 
herself into the Peiraieus; everything is mixed up here, but again the scene 
of action is simply Athens. Local indications are lacking in the brief quotation from 
Istros and in the description of the procession given by Demon (as in that of Proklos, 
which closely resembles it), but the context of Demon points to Phaleron, and no- 
thing indicates a moving of the πομπή towards the city (as Mommsen Feste p. 285 
asserted; Preller-Robert Gr. Myth.4 I p. 207, Deubner A.F. p. 142, and others 
make the procession walk from the city to Phaleron; the discussion on this point 
is one of the consequences of the arbitrary treatment and the confusion of the evi- 
dence about the Skira and. the Oschophoria). The report of Plutarch (Thes. 22 = 
test. II 5), which probably derives from Ph., expressly locates the whole ceremony 
at Phaleron. We do not learn from it what happens there after the end of the 
θυσία (ch. 22, 4) and the breaking up of the procession (ch. 23), i.e. whether, and if 
so how, the participants return to the city: we may infer that this was of no 
importance for the cult. The difference from Pyanepsia-Eiresione is obvious. 
The report of it (Plut. Thes. ch. 22, 5-7; Wilamowitz Gl. d. Hell. I p. 296 ‘die 
Eiresione, der erntekranz, mit dem die kinder in Athen an Oschophorien und 
Pyanepsien aufzogen’ has been reading negligently) opens with stating the date 
as being the day on which ἀνέβησαν εἰς ἄστυ σωθέντες. Only the last of the ‘stations’ 
of the Phalerean procession, viz. the ἱερόν of Athena Skiras (II 3 bc; 4 ac), has come 
down to us directly. Because of Demon’s description of the activity of the deipno- 
phoroi I am inclined to regard the Oschophorion as the starting-point: it appears 
natural that the procession should start from the place where the hostages waited 
for their transport to Crete, and in the cult the Oschophorion surely had its name 
from the fact that the oschophoroi were costumed there for the procession. These 
facts and considerations seem to me to weigh more heavily than the wording of 
Hesychios, because of which Ferguson p. 38 n. 6 finds it ‘obvious that the Oschopho- 
rion was the enclosure (ἱερόν) in which the temple (ναός) of Athena Skiras stood’. 
Neither Hesychios nor the Lexeis, or the aitiological accounts, mention a ‘temple’, 
and they call the Oschophorion a τόπος, not a ἱερόν. One article only of the Lexeis 
(II 4b) formulates differently: τῆι Σκιράδι ᾿Αθηνᾶν προσφέροντες παρὰ τοῦ Διονύσου. 
Ferguson p. 20 n. 1 (under the impression of the general confusion) assumed that 
the procession ‘was organized in the area of the Dionysiac theatre’, which is ‘the 
shrine of Dionysos par excellence’, and which is recommended ‘by its situation 
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near the gate whence started the road to Phaleron’; but as the reference to the 
procession is certain also in the Lexeis because of the words ἐν γυναικείοις στολαῖς δύο 
νεανίαι we are justified in assuming that the words παρὰ τοῦ Διονύσου have crept in 
from the account of the race (F 15; Schol. Nik. test. II 1), which Proklos (test. II 2) 
inserted as a whole into his report about the procession of the Oschophoria. The 
race, according to all three witnesses, clearly and distinctly takes its course ἐκ τοῦ 
ἱεροῦ τοῦ Διονύσου μέχρι τοῦ τῆς Σκιράδος ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱεροῦ, which in the Skira can only 
mean the sanctuary at the Skiron. Deubner turns the whole tradition upside down: 
‘wir hören zunächst von einem zuge, der sich unter absingung von liedern von 
einem Dionysosheiligtum in der stadt nach dem bezirk der Athena Skiras im 
Phaleron begab’ and ‘es steht nichts im wege den agon als eine der veranstaltungen 
zu betrachten, mit denen im Phaleron die zeit hingebracht wurde’. 126) Lexeis 
(II 4b); Suda s.v. ᾿Ωσχοφόρια; see also Schol. Aristoph. Eccl. 18 (I 8). ‘Eopth Διονύ- 
σου: n. 65. 127) Demon (II 6); Istros (F 16); Plut. Thes. 22, 1-4 (II 5 = Ph.?); 
Proklos (II 2). 128) See Text p. 297, 28 ff. The Oschophoria were in Ph. not 
simply the thanksgiving for the κοινὴ σωτηρία, they included certain traits which 
called to mind the unhappy aspect of the return, viz. the death of Aigeus due to 
the carelessness of Theseus. 129) It is impossible to reconcile the variants 
(II 2; 6) by conjectures because of the reason given by Proklos that Athena and 
Dionysos appeared to Theseus at Dia. Probably this is an expedient which became 
necessary as soon as it was claimed that the Athena festival of the Oschophoria 
had been founded by Theseus. Actually there is no room for Athena in the nar- 
ratives of Theseus' Cretan adventures. Still it is à motivation which takes its de- 
parture from the cult, and this does not apply to the couple of Demon— Dionysos 
and Ariadne. In my opinion Demon altered deliberately (cf. Text p. 296, 6 ff). 
Van der Loeff Mnemos. 43 p. 409 fails to recognize the nature of Demon when 
replacing Plutarch's ᾿Αριάδνηι by ᾿Αθηνᾶι. 130) Actually it is far more important 
because it concerns the sense of the festival; see Text p. 299, 19 ff. 131) Perhaps 
we had better say conservative, at least on the whole (cf. n. 111), for in the course 
of time a cult may admit new items, thus becoming more complex; but it rarely 
eliminates any items even if they have become antiquated or incomprehensible. 

132) Wilamowitz Sb. Berlin 1925 p. 235 said ‘eine späte aitiologie’, and Agora 
3244 proves this to be correct. 133) It is possible that Ph. created this version 
or returned to it. 134) Seen, 129. 135) Cf. n. 125. What we may expect 
in Demon is shown by the second citation in the Life of Theseus (327 F 5) where he 
invented a naval battle between the departing Theseus and the Cretan fleet under 
Tauros. The Demon quoted by Plutarch is, of course, the Atthidographer, not 
‘un certain Damon, auteur sans doute d’une vie de Thésée’, of whom Jeanmaire 
l.c. p. 275 talks. 136) The advance of Theseus to prominence in epic poetry 
(on which mythography depends at least since Hellanikos) is now almost univer- 
sally dated in the time of Peisistratos (see Robert Heldensage p. 676 f.; Herter 
Rh. Mus. 88, 1939, p. 285 ff.). Too early in my opinion. 137) I think (and so 
apparently does Ferguson /.c. p. 27 f.; 38; 41) that by this date the inscription 
supplies the calendar date of the Oschophoria which has not come down otherwise. 
The festival is usually dated at the 7th Pyanepsion (Mommsen Feste p. 282 al.; 
Deubner A. F. p. 147, as far as I understand him, also seems to decide for that day). 
At any rate a later day does not come into the question. It is even more incorrect 
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when Van der Loeff 1.0. p. 408; 413 moves the Oschophoria from summer to autumn 
and near to the Skira. Plutarch. Thes. 22 (where it is surprising that the Pyanepsia 
are dated, not, however, the Oschophoria; for the explanation cf. Text p. 297, 20 ff.) 
does not recommend the 7th: Theseus θάψας τὸν πατέρα τῶι ’AnöMwvı τὴν εὐχὴν ἀπεδίδου 
τῆι ἑβδόμηι τοῦ" Πυανεψιῶνος loraptvon- ταύτηι γὰρ ἀνέβησαν εἰς ἄστυ σωθέντες (22, 5; 
Van der Loeff was wrong to delete ταὐτηι-σωθέντες) ; therefore the day before that 
seems more likely for the ceremony at Phaleron which Plutarch described in detail 
in an earlier passage; it was from Phaleron that Theseus κήρυκα (cf. n. 4) ἀπέστειλε 
τῆς σωτηρίας ἄγγελον εἰς ἄστυ (22, 2). The day is vacant in Deubner's calendar table, 
and Agora 3244 corroborates the sequence 6th Pyanepsion Oschophoria at Phaleron; 
7th Pyanepsia ἐν ἄστει; 8th Theseia. The passage Plut. T'es. 36, 4 (cf. Diodoros 
372 F 38) θυσίαν δὲ ποιοῦσιν αὐτῶι (scil. Θησεῖ) τὴν μεγίστην ὀγδόηι Πυανεψιῶνος, ἐν ἧι 
μετὰ τῶν ἠιθέων. ἐκ Κρήτης ἐπανῆλθεν has always been correctly referred to the chief 
festival, the Theseia. The fact that the Pyanepsia fell on the preceding day (the 
calendar date is made certain by the evidence of the heortologists; see on Apollo- 
nios 365 F 2) facilitated the connexion with Theseus which did not originally exist. 
Before they and the Oschophoria were transferred to Theseus, the ‘day of Theseus’, 
the 8th Pyanepsion, was regarded as the day of the return. There also existed at 
Phaleron a cult of the Cretan hostages, if Robert supplemented correctly the 
enumeration Paus. I, I, 4 ἐνταῦθα καὶ Σκιράδος ᾿Αθηνᾶς ναός ἐστι, καὶ Διὸς ἀπωτέρω, 
βωμοὶ δὲ θεῶν τε ὀνομαζομένων ᾿Αγνώστων καὶ ἡρώων καὶ παίδων τῶν «μετὰ» Θησέως 
xoi Φαληροῦ - τοῦτον γὰρ τὸν Φαληρὸν ᾿Αθηναῖοι πλεῦσαι μετὰ ᾿Ιάσονός φασιν ἐς Κόλχους " 
ἔστι δὲ καὶ ᾿Ανδρόγεω βωμὸς τοῦ Μίνω, καλεῖται δὲ "Hoooc. The passage is difficult; 
I should like to delete καὶ ἡρώων as being an addition made because of Phaleros and 
Androgeos. The παῖδες do not occur in the cult of the Salaminioi (see also n. 123 
about the chorus at the Oschophoria), and Pausanias’ enumeration shows that their 
βωμοί (βωμός) did not stand in the temenos of Skiras. 138) This Skiros and his 
connexion with Theseus (F 111) become intelligible as a claim of the Salaminioi. 
Heisa late invention, not a reflex from a time in which ‘the lords of Salamis (1.6. pro- 
bably the Megarians) commanded the harbour of Phaleron’ (cf. n.84). About chrono- 
logy one did not worry in the 6th century; it became a problem in the Atthides 
(cf. n. 113). Also we now understand how it came about that both Pyanepsia 
and Oschophoria were considered cultic consequences of Theseus’ return: a festival 
in the city and a festival at Phaleron which do not really agree with each other. 
Lastly we understand why Ph. in his account (Text p. 296 ff.) made a principle 
of separating the Oschophoria from the Theseus story. 139) That the citation 
of Istros is introduced with Περὶ Θησέως λέγων is no sufficient reason for assuming 
that Ph. mentioned another king. Certainly there were writers among the ἄλλοι who 
agreed with Istros. 140) Ch. 22, 2-4 (test. II 5); 23, 2-4 (test. II 6). The general 
view, shared also by Ferguson (1.6. p. 41) that both passages belong to Demon’s 
account is in any case impossible. 141) Ch. 22, 5-7. 142) Attention should 
also be paid to the fact that no calendar date is given for the Oschophoria. See n. 
137. 143) See Text p. 296, 34 ff. 144) Ch. 17, 4-18. Between this section and 
the return Plutarch narrates the events occurring in Crete and on the return jour- 
ney (chs. 19-21), without any particular reference being made to chs, 17/8 and 22/3. 

145) About Apollo Delphinios see n. 150. 146) Like Dionysos they do not 
occur in the cult of the Salaminioi. 147) The construction of this part of the 
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Life is carefully considered, each single point of the account of the return in ch. 22 
corresponding with a point in the account of the departure. The following sections 
belong together in regard to the subjects: 17, 4/5 (Aigeus and the white sail) with 
22, I (Theseus’ forgetfulness) ; 17, 6/7 (help by Skiros and his cult at Phaleron) with 
22, 2/4 (thanksgiving sacrifices offered to the θεοὶ Φαληροῖ); 18 (ἱκετηρία τῶι ᾿Απόλ- 
Awve ἐν Δελφινίωι and Delphic oracle) with 22, 5/7 (thanksgiving sacrifices to Apollo 
with an express reference back to the ἱκετηρία of ch. 18). 148) See Istros (F 16); 
Demon (test. II 6); Proklos (II 2). 149) This is sufficiently explained by its 
origin (see Text p. 296, 14 ff.). 150) The account of Proklos, which seems to 
give the general tradition of the ‘Atthis’ before Demon and Ph. (cf. Text p. 301, 
15 ff.) narrates that Athena and Dionysos κατὰ τὴν νῆσον τὴν Alav ἐπεφάνησαν (scil. 
Θησεῖ). In art Athena is seen beside Dionysos driving Theseus away from Ariadne 
(Robert Heldensage p. 685 n. 4), and as early a writer as Pherekydes (3 F 148) 
seems to have related thus: προσορμίσας δὲ τῆι Δίαι νήσωι ἐκβὰς ἐπὶ τῆς ἠιόνος κατακοι- 
μᾶται (scil. ὁ Θησεύς) - καὶ αὐτῶι ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ παραστᾶσα χελεύει τὴν ᾿Αριάδνην ἐᾶν καὶ ἀφι- 
χνεῖσθαι εἰς ᾿Αθήνας. The same account (a ἱστορία in Schol. Od. X 322) regards the 
killing ofthe Minotaur as a τῶι Ποσειδῶνι θῦσαι; and according to an early conception 
Theseus is the son of Poseidon (Bakchyl. 17; Robert 1.0. p. 693). According to 
Pherekydes (3 F 149) Theseus makes vows before the fight with the Minotaur 
(in Crete?) pro salute atque reditu suo ᾿Απόλλωνι Οὐλίωι καὶ ᾿Αρτέμιδι ᾿Ουλίαι. Ph., 
however, who is the main authority of Plutarch in this part of the Life, mentioned 
a txetnpta to Apollo Delphinios in Attica who, together with Artemis Delphinia 
(Pollux 8, 119; I G? II 3725 ?), is closely connected with Aigeus (Wachsmuth RE 
IV col. 2512 no. 3; see also n. 156). These and the numerous other local connexions 
in the narrative of Ph. and other Atthidographers were not known to the authors 
of the earlier ‘epic’ accounts. 151) See Text p. 295, 36 ff. 152) Jeanmaire 
op. cit. p. 275 explains the double cry by the participation of both sexes. 

153) Jeanmaire’s (op. cit. p. 245 ff.; 256 f) arguments about the nature of 
the summer cycle in the Attic ‘ecclesiastical year’ and his inferences from 
these arguments in regard to the interpretation of the Theseus story lead us 
into times considerably before our tradition (if he is correct; his interpretation is 
just here most attractive). 154) Ἐ 11. 155) About the composition of 
this part see ἢ. 147. It is not impossible that the whole section 17, 4-18; 22 
belongs to Ph. In my opinion his Atthis, which may have become known to Plutarch 
through Istros, has largely furnished the basis for the Life of Theseus. 156) 
I disregard here the possible connection of the Kybernesia with the Delphinia 
(n. 150) if the latter festival is celebrated for the opening of navigation (see Stengel 
RE IV col. 2511 no. 2 with literature). 157) About this possibility see on F 183. 

158) See on F 17. 159) It was Plutarch who inserted the variant into the nar- 
rative of Demon. It does not matter whether he took it from the description of the 
festival which he found in the source for ch. 22, 1-4 or from Istros directly. 160) 
Cf. Text p. 304, 30 ff. and n. 4. 161) I therefore again give a warning against 
assigning to Ph. the connexion Pausanias (test. I 2) made between Eleusis and 
Phaleron by means of the ἀρχαῖος νεώς at the latter place. 162) The text 
of F 15 can more easily be put in order by the deletion of ’A0jvate than by Meineke’s 
alteration into ᾿Αθήνησιν: the wrong case shows ᾿Αθήναζε to be a late marginal 
note made by somebody who found the designation of the place lacking. A. Momm- 
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sen’s assumption of a graver corruption can of course not be refuted, but he himself 
tacitly abandoned his arbitrary alteration into τῆι Zxıpadı φησὶν ᾿Αθηνᾶι later on 
(Feste p. 283 n. 5) although he does not tell us how he intends then to justify the 
description given in the text. No other credible suggestion has ever been made. Thus 
there actually.remained for Robert (1.0. p. 336 f.) ‘nur die annahme dass Aristode- 
mos oder Athenaios Skirophorien und Oschophorien verwechselt hat’. He reluctant- 
ly decided in favour of this desperate expedient, all the more desperate because 
he himself supposed that Aristodemos depends on Ph.; but he had no choice, unless 
he was prepared to scrap his fundamental thesis, which finally went to pieces by 
the evidence of Aristodemos, viz. ‘das zur geltenden meinung in scharfem wider- 
spruch stehende resultat’ that for Skiras at Skiron and for her connexion with the 
Skirophoroi there exist late and bad attestations only ‘denen die autorität älterer 
und besserer gewährsmänner entgegensteht' (these are his concluding words /.c. 
p. 378 f.). Robert’s followers, instead of doubting the fundamental thesis and re- 
examining without preconceived opinion the tradition which Robert had actually 
turned upside down (n. 125), hid all their doubts under abuse as violent as ill- 
founded about ‘die ungereimtheiten der worte des Aristodem bei Athenaios’ 
(Deubner of. cit. p. 145). Consequently Ferguson (1.6. p. 36 ff.)—who perceived all 
problems raised again or for the first time by Agora 3244, and whose commentary 
is full of pertinent remarks contributing to the solution of them—did not 
arrive at a satisfactory final result: in his statement ‘the ephebes are confused by 
Aristodemos with the oschophoroi, the race with the procession’ he assumes the 
same double confusion as for the cult of Skiras at Skiron. This should cause modern 
scholars to re-consider the problems and to ask themselves whether the tradition 
is at fault or whether they deal wrongly with it (cf. Text p. 302, 32 ff). I hope 
that the examination of the evidence presented in the Text makes superfluous a 
doxography of the misinterpretations and of the imaginary pictures drawn of the 
Oschophoria. 163) See on no. 383. 164) The situation is perfectly dif- 
ferent in the lexicographer (F r6). 165) The description only, not the logos. 
Ph. most probably gave the aition for the pentaploa and its five ingredients. 

166) See Text p. 290, 16 ff. 167) Test. II 1-2. For the Scholia on Nicander and 
for Proklos the use of a book about Pindar, or of Scholia on Pindar, seems obvious. 
Deubner (op. cit. p. 144) speaks of Proklos and 'zwei weiteren quellen' without 
putting the question as to their relation to each other. Actually we have one ac- 
count; the relation of the versions to each other is that which is usual in several 
excerpts from one source. There are no serious divergences (cf. Text p. 301, 4 ἘᾺΝ 

168) The fullest and most correct is Aristodemos: τρέχειν δ᾽ αὐτοὺς ἔχοντας ἀμπέλου 
κλάδον τὸν καλούμενον ὦσχον - τρέχουσι δὲ κτλ. But the account of the Scholion under 
the lemma ὠσχοφόροι λέγονται ᾿Αθήνησι is also quite good. So is Proklos; for though 
he confused the agon with the procession (n. 58), he preserved a new item for the 
former. I do not see why it should be ‘an sich nicht grade wahrscheinlich dass alle 
wettläufer traubenzweige getragen hätten’ (Deubner J.c. p- 145); there are parallels 
galore. Deubner probably wishes to find another ‘ungereimtheit’ of Aristodemos. 

169) Thus the Scholion qualifies the ἁμιλλώμενοι κατὰ φυλάς, whom Proklos describes 
as ἐξ ἑκάστης φυλῆς ἔφηβοι, while Aristodemos, who is less detailed here (see n. 170), 
simply says ἔφηβοι. Again I do not understand why this qualification should be 
‘verständlich bei den zwei auserwählten jünglingen, die an der spitze der prozession 
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einherschreiten’ but ‘ganz unangebracht für die gesamtheit der wettlaufenden aus 
sämtlichen phylen' (i.e. probably one from each phyle) as Deubner /.c. Ῥ. 145 
asserts. So far as the descriptions of the procession of the oschophoroi qualify the 
participants at all (Istros F 16; test. II 3b; 4a; the fullest reports II 2; 4b; 6 speak 
of the disguise only) they do so by saying εὐγενεῖς and πλούσιοι, i.e. they have 
another point of view. We do not know whether they also had to be ἀμφιθαλεῖς 
(this is quite probable), and so long as we do not know this is it senseless to speak of 
‘contamination’ in the Scholion. Unfortunately Agora 3244 does not give any partic- 
ulars about their selection, apart from the fact that they are evidently taken from 
the two branches of the genos. Ferguson’s inference, that they are taken from weal- 
thy families is credible. 170) Athenaios probably omitted a whole sentence 
between δρόμου and τρέχειν, which was of no importance for his purpose. The sen- 
tence may have contained statements about the selection, the qualifications and 
the number of the ἔφηβοι. As he speaks of one winner only (ὁ νυκήσας; cf. ὁ πρότερος 
Proklos; about the use of the comparative ‘wo einem gegenstande mehrere andere, 
ja alle anderen derselben klasse gegenüberstehen’ see Kühner-Gerth Ausführl. 
Gramm. II p. 22) who, after drinking from the pentaploa, κωμάζει μετὰ χοροῦ 
(we cannot tell whether at the Skiron or back to the city), we may assume that 
each phyle furnished one runner, and understand accordingly ἁμιλλώμενοι κατὰ 
φυλάς (Schol.) and ἐξ ἑκάστης φυλῆς ἔφηβοι (Proklos, where otherwise it would appear 
obvious to supply a number). A. Mommsen’s idea (Feste p. 284) of ten races of two 
epheboi each from each phyle, and accordingly ten winners, appears to me hardly 
possible; Deubner (A. F. p. 144, who interpreted πρότερος correctly) did not make 
any considerable alterations; he only assumed a greater number of epheboi from 
each phyle because the number two seems to him ‘sachlich ganz unwahrscheinlich’. 
This number is that of Mommsen, not that of the sources; Deubner seldom went 
back to the sources but sees the problems in the light of a discussion lasting some 
fifty years. 171) The cup belongs to the κῶμος; the victor carries it and is 
allowed to drink from it. Proklos says ἐγεύετο; Deubner has another fling at Aristo- 
demos concerning this trait. Jeanmaire has a most interesting discussion about 
the pentaploa (/.c. p. 347 ff.); but a πομπή is not a κῶμος, and Jeanmaire, who of 
course knows that, vainly tries to establish a comastic character for this πομπή. 
Our accounts indicate nothing of the kind (Plutarch, Photios); on the contrary, 
they contradict. T72)8 5eern.ar70: 173) The Attic oschophoroi and their 
equipment are to prove (as they actually do) that ὄσχαι are κυρίως οἱ κλάδοι τῆς 
ἀμπέλου and that Nicander uses the word καταχρηστικῶς for τῆς πτελέας τοὺς κλάδους. 
The Scholiast thus incidentally corroborates the evidence of the Lexica, which know 
ὦσχαι and ὥσχοι only in Athens and only in the cult of Skiras. About the occurrence 
and the meaning of öpxog see Liddell-Scott s.v. 174) I said ‘in Proklos is in- 
serted’ not ‘Proklos inserted’, because the insertion has been made so clumsily 
that one hesitates to attribute it to Proklos (but see n. 176); one would rather be- 
lieve that a reader added in the margin the evidence of Aristodemos about the race 
because the &oyoı occurred in it, too. This is of no importance for our question. 
Proklos, or the man who added the description of the race in the margin, evidently 
thought that the oschophoroi of the Skira also sang ὠσχοφορικὰ μέλη, perhaps when 
accompanying the victor in the komos; his definition of the Pentaploa shows with- 
out doubt that he had the account of Aristodemos before him, whether in the 
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Scholia on Pindar or in a fuller Athenaios is again of no importance. 175) It 
concerns the gods in whose honour the procession was made; see Text p. 295, 19 ff. 

176) From this one might infer that Proklos himself contaminated the accounts; 
but see n. 174. 177) I regret the severe criticism, but I am afraid it is justified, 
and necessary as well. The naivité of prejudice shows as crudely in the author of 
the discussion as in its latests representatives: Robert ‘will nicht verschweigen, 
dass nach Aristodem die Oschophorien auch Skira geheissen haetten’ (this is more- 
over a misinterpretation) ; and according to Gjerstad-Deubner ‘sind die Oschophoria 
bei Aristodem mit den Skira verwechselt, zweifellos wegen der beziehung des 
heiligtums der Athena Skiras zu jenem feste’ (this is a singular idea for those who 
detached Skiras from the Skira). It would be useless to show up in detail how the 
various reconstructions of the Oschophoria with a procession and a race violate 
every point of the tradition. The limit is surely reached by the demand of Deubner, 
that we should restrict ourselves ‘fiir den wettlauf auf die angaben des Proklos’: 
it is Deubner who stresses the point that race and procession are ‘auf das scharfste 
zu scheiden’; it is his favourite Proklos only who fuses the two into one; all the other 
witnesses talk either of the procession or of the race. Only in one article in the 
Lexeis (test. II 4b) has a detail of the description of the race crept into that of the 
procession (παρὰ τοῦ Διονύσου; see n. 125). 178) Seen. 162. 179) The contention 
that the note of (Ph.-)Aristodemos about the race of oschophoroi at the Skira is 
due to a confusion with the Oschophoria thus drops out automatically, for it is 
only a by-product of the attempted proof that Athena Skiras has no connexion 
with the Skiron or the Skirophoria (see n. 162); an independent argument against 
the information given by Aristodemos has, in fact, never been brought forward 
(see n. 177). At the risk of furnishing the doubters with a real weapon, I will give 
them an argument: the best account, viz. that of Aristodemos, states in regard to 
the runners in the race that they ran ἔχοντες ἀμπέλου κλάδον κατάκαρπον τὸν καλού- 
μενον &oxov, and, in view of the relation of the three versions discussed above, it 
is of no significance that the Scholiast on Nicander merely says κλήματα ἀμπέλου, and 
that Proklos says nothing at all about the equipment of the runners. Now there 
are no ripe grapes in Skirophorion, at least not fresh grapes, and Skira in autumn 
are an invention of A. Mommsen (Feste p. 310 n. I; 504). But (to destroy the new 
argument at once) Aristodemos is not speaking of ripe or fresh grapes, but of 
a branch full of grapes (κατάκαρπος in this meaning is very rare, in real Greek a 
ἅπαξ εἰρημένον). I infer from the season that a branch had been kept from a former 
vintage (ῥὰξ εὖ τεθησαυρισμένη at a sacrifice Sophokl. F 366 N?) and was to be 
blessed and made fertile again for the next vintage (like the fields by the ἱεροποιία 
ἐπὶ Exípew). For this preservation of grapes by hanging them from the ceiling 
"wo sie ein wenig eintrocknen, aber im wesentlichen ihre form behalten' (the 
pensiles uvae of Horace, Juvenal, Pliny N. H. 14, 16) and even in the open air from 
the stems of the vine in ancient and modern Greece, see the material in Deubner 
VALE anos 180) Robert /.c. p. 356 n. 2. ISI) See n. 170. 182) Apart 
from the fact that the race took place in summer, the procession in late autumn, 
the two celebrations differ in the following points: the carriers of the ὥσχοι at the 
Oschophoria are two (test. II 2; 6; Agora 3244 does not give a number), at the Skira 
ten, and if the custom existed before 508/7 B.C., which is quite possible, there were 
four, but at no time a multiple of ten (see n. 170). The technical name of the former 
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was ὠσχοφόροι, whether of the latter, too, is not certain, although it is possible. 
The oschophoroi of the procession must come from wealthy and distinguished 
families, those of the race must have two living parents: these requirements do not, 
of course, exclude each other. The former (as we know now) are appointed by an 
official of the genos of the Salaminioi, and must certainly be members of the genos, 
like the deiphnoporoi who belong with them; the latter are appointed from the 
phylai, we do not know how. At the Skira nothing is known about deipnophoroi, 
at the Oschophoria nothing about the pentaploa. The oschophoroi of the proces- 
sion are costumed ‘as virgins’, those of the Skira probably ran naked; anyhow 
the only thing we hear about their equipment is that they carried &oyoı. In the 
procession they are followed by the ‘chorus’ (Proklos), a cultic body which sang 
the songs and perhaps danced the ‘oschophoric’ dances; we are not informed about 
its composition, and the inference from the Theseus story that it consisted of twelve 
singers and included both sexes is hardly certain. There is no room for a ‘chorus’ 
at the race; if the winner χωμάζει μετὰ χοροῦ (not tod χοροῦ) this means a loose 
swarm of men (κῶμος) which probably was composed of the friends of the victor 
or of the members of the phyle for whom he had won the victory, hardly of the 
vanquished rivals. The procession seems to have taken place at Phaleron (n. 125) 
in the precinct of Athena Skiras, for whom they took the ὥσχοι; it may have 
started from the Oschophorion, where the chorus was drilled and the leaders cos- 
tumed, and it may have ended in the temple of Skiras. We cannot establish other 
stations, but the chorus, together with the deipnophoroi, must have had a share 
in the θυσία. The race was run from the sanctuary of Dionysos—we are not told 
which: the temple usually assumed, that of Διόνυσος ἐν λίμναις, would fit well; 
in any case it was a sanctuary in the city, a Dionysion at Phaleron is not known—to 
the precinct of Athena Skiras; this means at the Skira the goddess at Skiron, to which 
the procession from the Akropolis also went, and where perhaps the women celebra- 
ted (but see n. 56). The two ceremonies, which are so widely different, have in com- 
mon one important point only: they are both in honour of Athena Skiras (see Text 
P- 303, 15 ff.). 183) I should like to sum up again what Agora 3244 signifies 
for the tradition: the inscription, as far as it goes, corroborates the fact that the 
Oschophoria are a festival of Athena Skiras; and it tells us the new fact that this 
festival was in the hands of the clan of the Salaminioi who ‘possessed the public 
cult of Athena Skiras’ (Ferguson /.c. p. 36). The sacrificial calendar further corro- 
borates our criticism of the literary tradition: Theseus is an intruder into this festi- 
val; the connexion of the Oschophoria with the expedition to Crete is secondary. 
In the light of the inscription we now see quite clearly how the new aitiology has 
obscured the facts of the cult by driving more and more into the background the 
true mistress of the festival. It obscures, it does not destroy: lexicographical 
(i.e. heortological) tradition realizes perfectly that the Oschophoria is a festival of 
Athena, and the inscription merely corroborates the principle of criticism that 
(to put it crudely) for a festival the heortological tradition is of greater value than 
the narrative tradition of Atthidography. 184) This does not mean that they 
are quite worthless. We need not deny that in regard to history and psychology 
of religion our approach is different in principle from that of the ancient local his- 
torians, heortologists and other collectors, and that our insight is perhaps consider- 
ably profounder than was possible for them as a rule. But on the other hand I have 
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no doubt personally that ancient historians of religion like Poseidonios and Apollo- 
doros knew, and frequently understood, the faith of their people better than the 
mass of modern Orenda and Mana men. At any rate it would be better (so far as 
facts are concerned it is even a self-evident demand) if modern heortologists 
would not begin by regarding as idiots their ancient colleagues, and ifthey remained 
aware of the scantiness of our information fewer theories would need to be demo - 
lished. 185) As far as I know, ancient evidence for culture of vines in Salamis 
does not exist. To-day the island produces corn and wine, and the later capital was 
near the modern village Ampelaki. Euripides calls the island μελισσοτρόφος (Troad. 
799 ff.), and he places in Salamis Athena’s invention of the olive tree. According 
to τινές (Strabo 9, 1, 11) the priestess of Athena Polias (sic) was not allowed to eat 
fresh Attic cheese, only foreign, χρῆσθαι δὲ καὶ τῶι Σαλαμινίωι. We thus arrive at the 
ingredients of the pentaploa, though that does not signify much. 186) All 
witnesses agree in attesting this for the race, and Demon’s arbitrary interpretation 
of the carrying of the Soyo. at the Oschophoria (test. II 6 φέρουσι δὲ Διονύσωι καὶ 
Αριάδνηι χαριζόμενοι) does not alter the fact. Wilamowitz’ careless statement 
(Ar. u. Ath. Ip. 271 n. 21 ‘die oschophoren bringen die zweige dem Dionysos und 
der Ariadne, also nach Limnai’) has become almost a contradiction in itself in 
Deubner (A. F. p. 143: ‘die zweige mit den trauben werden natiirlich dem gotte des 
weines dargebracht (sic), wie ja auch der zug von einem heiligtum des Dionysos 
seinen ausgang (sic) nahm’), who eliminates Athena Skiras by a wave of the hand 
(‘dass der tempel der Skiras als zielpunkt genannt wird, kann nur einen äusseren 
grund haben’). I fail to understand the reasons given subsequently, and the logic 
of them. 187) Deubner Lc. p. 146 quoting Pfuhl. It is strange that the idea 
never occurred to them that Skiras (to whom ὥσχοι are offered at Phaleron as at 
Skiron) might at some time have protected viticulture and retained this function 
in Attica (at least at Skiron) until Dionysos received his share. Ferguson made the 
pertinent remark on the 'allegedly Dionysiac characteristic in the ceremonies per- 
formed’, ‘that it is hazardous to deny to Athena Skiras (and Skiros) rites which 
have a Dionysiac appearance; rather, it is from the rites constituting the Os- 
chophoria that we must form our conception of her cult’. He also surmised 
(p. 46) that the Oschophoria were probably celebrated already in Salamis. 188) 
Deubner (1.0. p. 147; cf. p. 102 ff.) and many others. Unfortunately in the chain 
of proofs the main link is missing for applying it to the Oschophoria, viz. that 
Dionysos landed at Phaleron. When Pfuhl De Athen. pompis sacris, 1900, p. 50 n. 30 
believes the Athenians to have assumed that he did, he must have judged the 
Oschophoria (like Wilamowitz n. 186) onesidedly by the latest and most arbitrary 
form of the legend, which is late anyhow. But even Demon knows nothing of a 
landing of the god at Phaleron, which would, moreover, contradict his version of 
the Theseus story. The combination in regard to the cult on the basis of a late 
aitiology is a model for showing the way in which things must not be done. There 
is no basis for it, not even a sanctuary of Dionysos at Phaleron. Even if the παρὰ 
Διονύσου in the Lexeis (test. II 4b) was not a contamination it could only refer to 
a sanctuary of Dionysos in the city. Moreover, the Anthesteria is a spring festival, 
the Oschophoria belong to the late autumn. 189) Ferguson supplements ac- 
cordingly the Salaminian decree I G? II 1232 v. 16 ff.: νέμειν δὲ αὐτῶν ἑκ[ατέρωι 
κρέα c ]óv αἰεὶ λανχάνοντα &pxolvra £x τοῦ γέν]ους καὶ τοὺς ἱερομνήμ[ονας τοὺς ἐφ᾽ Au ]ii- 
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λους  χατανέμειν δ[ὲ καὶ ἑκάστωι ἄρτον "] ἀναγράψαι xA. 100) See Text p. 285, 
12 ff. 191) The ἅμιλλος occurs outside the regulations which certainly refer to 
the festival of Athena Skiras. It is a petitio principii when Ferguson (p. 34; 36) 
regards it as a contest of the oschophoroi which ‘had a place on the programme 
of the Oschophoria’; and when he refers for this contest which ‘is not defined’ to 
the ‘contest between ephebes furnished by the phylai which was a feature of the 
Oschophoria’, he is under the influence of the wrong treatment of F 15 which attests 
a race for the Skira, not for the Oschophoria. Moreover, if the oschophoroi are 
two only (as Ferguson also assumes) they can hardly have been the competitors in 
the ἅμιλλος or in a race. The supposition that the race took its departure from a 
sanctuary of Dionysos contradicts the fact that in 363/2 B.C. the Salaminioi had 
no cult of Dionysos. In any case, we do not learn from Agora 3244 either that the 
ἅμιλλος was a race, or that it started from the city. 192) It is certain from 
Agora 3244; the supplement of J G? II 1232 (n. 189) merely rests on this fact. 
The compromise of Ferguson p. 40 f. that ‘the management of the contest’, the par- 
ticipants in which were supplied by the phylai ‘may have been in the hands of the 
Salami nioi’, is not plausible; it drops out automatically if the race was a feature of 
the Skira. Thus the ἅμιλλος of the Salaminioi remains obscure, but like all celebra- 
tions at the Oschophoria known to us, it probably took place in the temenos of 
Athena Skiras at Phaleron. 193) Cf. nn. 4; 77. This is by no means a unique case; 
what is rare here is the certainty with which we can establish the religious facts 
behind the ‘historical’ tradition. 194) The high age of the cult at Skiron 
becomes evident by this point, too, that we find Oschophoria solely at Phaleron; 
Skira (which gave the name to the month) are known apart from the festival at 
Skiron (1) in the Marathonian tetrapolis (J G? II 1358 II 30/3); here the connexion 
with Kurotrophos and Tritopatreis proves the character of the Skira as being a 
festival of fertility, not only of the soil but of man as well (cf. test. I 11); (2) at the 
Peiraieus (cf. n. 80) at the side of Thesmophoria, 7.e. in connexion with Demeter 
as at Skiron. Pausan. I, 1, 4 knows a Δήμητρος ἱερόν at Phaleron (the Θεσμοφόριον 
which we know from inscriptions Ὁ); he does not hint at a connexion with the temple 
of Skiras. 

I) For the material see Robert Heldensage, 1921, p. 679 ff.; also Herter Rh. Mus. 
85, 1936, p. 210 ff. ΕΣ το τὰ 7} OX (SCH Mr Spb) T EO, 743 3) About Ariadne 
see Text p. 306, 39 ff. 4) See Text p. 297 ff. The ἱκετηρία is a κλάδος ἀπὸ τῆς 
ἱερᾶς ἐλαίας ἐρίωι λευκῶι κατεστεμμένος. This perhaps shows too that it was easy 
to introduce the Oschophoria if one aimed at analogies: the ὠσχοί of that procession 
of gratitude corresponded with the ἱκετηρία. The fact that the thread of Ariadne 
is suppressed in Ph. does not contradict the institution of a cult for Aphrodite 
among the preparations, as Ph. also makes Ariadne fall in love with Theseus. 
There remains the question whether there is a connexion because of ’Erırpayia: 
Theseus sacrifices to her πρὸς θαλάσσηι (Plutarch. Tes. 18, 3) which doubtlessly 
refers to Phaleron where he founded the ἡρῶια for his Salaminian navigators 
(F irr). 5) Consequently Ph. must have narrated this event. What exactly 
he said is the less to be guessed as the term δόλωι (Plutarch ch. 15, 1; Euseb. a. Abr. 
783 Androgeus Athenis dolo interficitur immediately preceding the account of the 
Minotaur F 17b) is the usual one; it does not prove a special 'early version' (Robert 
Heldensage p. 689), but agrees with all versions of the story. One feels that there 
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must be connexions when the Marathonian bull (see on F 109) and the Pallantids 
(F 108) occur in them, but we can make no progress. Naturally Androgeos, who is 
an Attic figure originally (Toepffer RE I col. 2143 ff.; Robert /.c.; Herter 7.0. 
p. 217 n. 4), is a Cretan according to Ph. What he recorded about the traces of 
Androgeos in Attica (Amelesagoras 330 F 2 makes him the hero of the ἐπ᾽ ᾿Εὐρυγύηι 
ἀγών) is again unknown to us. 6) See on Hellanikos 323a F 14/5. ἢ) 566 
on F 19. 8) Pherekydes 3 F 150 is not rationalism proper, it is the answer 
to a ζήτημα how the flight of Theseus was possible with Minos in command of the 
sea. 9) The principle of such references is that of the Ionian ἱστορίη since Heka- 
taios; but the quotations of ἐπιχώριοι at Ph.s time, if there is not a particular ex- 
ception, refer to books. Such books about Crete were extant from the time of Charon 
of Lampsakos onward (see no. 262 and Introd. to nos. 457-468). Io) See on 
Istros 334 F 31. 11) Plutarch. Thes. 20, 1-2. The same is valid for all the other 
stories partly collected by Plutarch and partly meant to exculpate Theseus as to the 
fate of Ariadne down from Od. A 322 ff. (Pherekydes 3 F 148?) to the Naxian 
(501 F 1) and the Cypriote (Paion no. 757) story. It is regrettable that we do not 
know more of Demon’s treatment of this part of the legend, though it is clear from 
327 F 6 that he also exonerated Theseus. I2) Τ 15 no use denying that we remain 
very much in the dark as to the role Ariadne played in the Cretan story of Ph. 
There are too many possibilities. But one may at least mention the Chian writer 
Zenis (393 F 1), according to whom Minos τὴν πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους ἔχθραν διελύσατο, 
Θησέως ἐρασθείς, καὶ τὴν θυγατέρα τούτωι γυναῖκα ἔδωκε Φαίδραν. One is tempted to 
connect this marriage with the narrative of Kleidemos, according to which Ariadne 
becomes queen of Crete. _ 

1) Euripides, intelligibly enough, left out Peirithoos. The connexion of Theseus 
with him (as with Helen) is much older than that with Herakles. It was known 
already to the interpolator of Il. A 269 and to the author of the Nekyia Od. λ 630/1. 
Cf. Fontenrose R E XIX 1, 1937, col. 123 ff.; Herter Rh. Mus. 88, 1939, p. 262 ff. 

2) Thus Wilamowitz Euripides Herakles! I, 1889, p. 358; Il p. 275 as one of the 
consequences of his view on the age of the “Attic chronicle’. 3) Itis his ‘zweite 
hauptneuerung’ (Wilamowitz). Our whole tradition shows that the connexion 
of Theseus with Herakles was by no means early. See on F rro. 4) That fact 
remains even if the poet simply avoided a prosaic restriction. Another essential 
fact is the existence of a version according to which Theseus in proof of his gratitude 
βωμὸν ἀνέστησεν τῶι Ἡρακλεῖ (Aelian. V. H. 4, 5); it shows that Ph. actually followed 
Euripides. We cannot answer the question whether, and if so what, Ph. recorded 
about the μύησις of Herakles: Euripides (613) places it before the descent to the 
underworld and does not say who performed it; Marm. Par. 239 A 16 (first καθαρμός) 
and 18 (Herakles under Aigeus) cannot be supplemented (Jacoby Marm. Par. 
p. 75 £.; 81 ff.); Plutarch Thes. 30, 5 καὶ thy μύησιν Ηρακλεῖ γενέσθαι Θησέως σπου- 
δάσαντος, καὶ τὸν πρὸ τῆς μυήσεως καθαρμὸν ὡς δεομένωι διά τινας πράξεις ἀβουλήτους 
is vague. 5) Clumsy because the γάμοι had already figured in ch. 20 and the 
participation in great enterprises together with the relation existing between 
Theseus and Herakles in ch. 26. This explains the beginning with καὶ ἕτεροι in 
ch. 29, 1 and the disruption of the quotation of Herodoros ch. 26, 1 » 30, 4. Either 
Plutarch worked too hurriedly, or he was not equal to the task of arranging expertly 
the abundance of variants in the tradition. The Theseus is the only Life which is 
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in parts badly composed. 6) The section contains chiefly the attack of the Tyn- 
darids which continues the adventure of the rape of Helen; the connexion attempted 
in ch. 32, 2 is quite superficial. 7) The connecting link οὐδέπω - κεκρατημένων 
is quite obviously inserted. 8) We know that Ph. also discussed Megarian 
versions elsewhere (see on F 110). The argument is not very strong, for so did other 
Atthides. In Hereas' version (486 F 2) Theseus himself fights at Aphidna; Ph. most 
probably rejected this as being οὐκ εἰκός (ch. 32, 7). Also the tradition of the demes 
in ch. 32, 4 looks like him (cf. F 111; 113), and Istros excerpted Ph. abundantly. 
9) Ch. 31, 4-5 may well ultimately derive from Ph. But the question is not a simple 
one. On the rationalism of Ph. see Introd. p. 226 f. and on F104. 10) Wilamowitz 
Hevakles* I p. 358 n. 4 has, in my opinion, completely misunderstood Ph.: ‘der 
vorsichtige Atthidograph nimmt 4 Theseen aus, die er also für alt hielt, und im 
osten des landes mag es deren wirklich gegeben haben. Die uns bekannten Theseen 
konnte er unmóglich ausnehmen, er musste ja ihre stiftung im verlaufe der chronik 
selbst erzáhlen'. The note is wrong both in logic and in matter; it was not sufficient 
to replace it in Herakles? I p. 110 f. by a reference to Ar. u. Ath. I p. 271, where 
the essential facts are not clearly set forth either. F 18 yields the fact that the city 
τέμενος of Theseus was not established as late as 475 B.C., for it if had been Ph. 
could, and must, have known. The discussion about the age of the city Theseion 
(see on Demon 327 F 6) ought to take this piece of circumstantial evidence much 
more into account than it has done hitherto. In the State cult of the Theseion the 
Phytalids played a prominent part; it would therefore not appear impossible that 
at least the other three remained pure gentilitian cults (see Deubner A. F. p. 224; 
Herter Rh. Mus. 88, 1939, p. 290). I do not, however, find it credible in regard to 
no. 2; it seems more likely for no. 4. The usual development of clan cults was that 
the families only retained certain honorary privileges, as for instance the appointing 
of the priests or things like that. 11) Judeich op. cit. p. 351 f.; Robert op. cit. 
p- 752 f.; Herter /.c. p. 285 ff. 12) Plutarch. Theseus 23, 5; 36, 4; see on Klei- 
demos 323 F 18; on Demon 327 F 6; on Ph. F 17 (Text p. 305, 29 f£). 13) Judeich 
op. cit. p. 456; Robert of. cit. p. 752 n. 3. 14) “Eo. ἀρχ. 1884 p. 169; Judeich 
op. cit. p. 425. I5) Χαλκόπους ὀδός v. 57; see on Istros 334 F (17); 28. 16) 
Schol. Sophokl. O. C. 1590; 1593; see also Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 785. 17) Robert 
op. cit. p. 752 n. 3. 

I) In our tradition this feature is even more unique than the transfer of the 
Theseia to Herakles, and it cannot easily be made to fit into one of theideas usually 
formed of Theseus. 2) It localizes the Areterion at Gargettos (about Gargettos 
in the Theseus story Plutarch. Tes. 13, 2; see on F 108), and the localisation seems 
to indicate that Theseus sailed from a harbour of the east-coast (Marathon?) to 
Skyros or Crete. 3) This is generally held to be the original myth, and according 
to Od. X 631 itis probable that it actually was. 4) I believe Thukydides tacitly 
rejected the view of Euripides which Pausanias (1, 3, 3), when mentioning the 
picture by Euphranor in the hall of the Twelve Gods, criticises in detail: ἐπὶ δὲ 
τῶι τοίχωι πέραν Θησεύς ἐστι γεγραμμένος καὶ Δημοκρατία τε καὶ Δῆμος. δηλοῖ δὲ ἣ γραφὴ 
Θησέα εἶναι τὸν καταστήσαντα ᾿Αθηναίοις ἐξ ἴσου πολιτεύεσθαι " χεχώρηκε δὲ φήμη καὶ 
ἄλλως ἐς τοὺς πολλοὺς ὡς Θησεὺς παραδοίη τὰ πράγματα τῶι δήμωι, καὶ ὡς ἐξ ἐκείνου 
δημοκρατούμενοι διεμείναιεν πρὶν ἢ Πεισίστρατος ἐτυράννησεν ἐπαναστάς. λέγεται μὲν 
δὴ καὶ ἄλλα οὐκ ἀληθῆ παρὰ τοῖς πολλοῖς οἷα ἱστορίας ἀνηκόοις οὖσι καὶ ὁπόσα ἤκουον 
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εὐθὺς ἐκ παίδων ἔν τε χοροῖς καὶ τραγωιδίαις πιστὰ ἡγουμένοις, λέγεται δὲ xal ἐς τὸν 
Θησέα, ὃς (Robert ὡς ο) αὐτός τε ἐβασίλευσε, καὶ ὕστερον Μενεσθέως τελευτήσαντος 
xal ἐς τετάρτην οἱ Θησεῖδαι γενεὰν διέμειναν ἄρχοντες κτλ. We should very much like 
to know whether the polemic is taken from Ph. (cf. F 1). 5) Cf. the ἄρχων πολέ- 
μου καὶ νόμων φύλαξ Plutarch. ch. 24, 2 quoted in the Text. 6) See for instance 
Aristot. ’A0r. 3, 3 where they remain archons. For this tradition and its variants 
see on Hellanikos 323a F 23. 7) This ‘document’ was not yet known to Euripides, 
and that made his invention easy. On the other hand Hellanikos, as far as we see, 
was nowhere much, if at all, influenced by Euripides. 8) Cf. n. 4. 9) The 
quotation, which declines responsibility, is very typical. In the Helena 35/6 he made 
an attempt at a compromise: after the synoecism τὸν δῆμον καθίστη κύριον τῆς πολι- 
τείας, ol δὲ μόνον αὐτὸν ἄρχειν ἠξίουν, ἡγούμενοι πιστοτέραν καὶ κοινοτέραν εἶναι τὴν 
ἐκείνου μοναρχίαν τῆς αὑτῶν δημοκρατίας. 10) Cf. n. 9. In view of the Thucydidean 
Theseus Plutarch’s explanation, immediately following these words, is interesting: 
τοὺς μὲν ταῦτ᾽ ἔπειθεν, of δὲ τὴν δύναμιν αὐτοῦ δεδιότες μεγάλην οὖσαν ἤδη καὶ τὴν τόλμαν, 
ἐβούλοντο. πειθόμενοι μᾶλλον ἣ βιαζόμενοι ταῦτα συγχωρεῖν. It is also a sort of 
compromise which may well have been made by Ph. who knew and used 
Thukydides. Another compromise is the short phrase in Diodor. 4, 62, 4 that 
Theseus reigned νομίμως. TIER 12) 'A0x. 41, 2. When the con- 
stitution of Draco, or rather that of Solon, immediately follows and the change 
from royalty to archonship is omitted, we can only conclude that he was embar- 
rassed by the tradition about the democracy of Theseus, especially if one compares 
the development described in ch. 3. If the quotation Plutarch. Thes. 25, 3 
ὅτι δὲ πρῶτος ἀπέχλινε πρὸς τὸν ὄχλον, ὡς ᾿Αριστοτέλης φησί is actually taken from 
the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία we must assume that he did discuss the problem in the 
first chapters lost to us. 13) Pausanias Atticista F 78 Schw; cf. on Androtion 
324 F 6. 14) Char. 26, 6. 

I) See on F 3/4. 2) Introd. p. 251, 22 ff. 

1) Older than this oath is another also sworn by of ἐννέα ἄρχοντες and referred 
to by Aristotle 'A0m. 3,3: ὀμνύουσιν 7] «μὴν» τὰ ἐπὶ ᾿Ακάστου ὅρκια ποιήσειν, ὡς ἐπὶ 
τούτου τῆς βασιλείας παραχωρησάντων τῶν Κοδριδῶν ἀντὶ τῶν δοθεισῶν τῶι ἄρχοντι δωρεῶν. 
The ‘nine’ archons are a mistake or an anachronism: when the change was made, 
only ‘the’ archon can have taken this oath. One has to ask whether the later oath 
of the nine archons was added to that of the one archon, or whether it replaced it. 
The present tense ὀμνύουσι perhaps favours the first alternative. 2) According 
to the Atthides (Aristot. ' A0r.. 22, 2) the oath of the Council was not introduced until 
the archonship of Demokreon in ca. 501/o B.C.—that is meant by τὸν ὅρκον ἐποίησαν, 
not ‘formulated’ as Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I p. 47 n. 10 and Busolt-Swoboda ' 
Staatskunde p. 1023 (with note) explain. We must believe in that date. Of course, 
the oath at that time was taken on the existing constitution, i.e. that of Kleisthenes, 
and it is easily understood why it was introduced some years after 508/7. I cannot 
agree with Wilamowitz /.c., for the real problem is whether the Council is Solonian 
or Kleisthenian. About this question see as the latest Kahrstedt Kio 33, 1940, 
P. 1 ff. who (differing from his Studien 2, 1936, p. 49 n. 7) now acknowledges the 
Solonian Council of the Four Hundred, which (in his opinion) was abolished by 
Peisistratos and rebuilt by Kleisthenes ‘auf der peisistrateischen landeseinteilung 
in phylen und demen'. Apart from Beloch's attribution of the new division of the 
country to Peisistratos, the 'development' as described by him is rather attractive, 
and anyhow deserves to receive attention. 
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1) IG? I 837; Peek Herm. 70, 1935, p. 461. 2) Judeich Topogr.? p. 186; 188 22 
does not doubt the name. Ankyle ‘gehörte noch zum weiteren stadtbezirk im SO 
der stadt oder mehr östlich etc.’ Milchhoefer R E I col. 2221; see also Judeich 
p. 170 and about the position of the Trikephalos p. 188. Kolbe RE VIII col. 1313 
no. 2 differs but is hardly correct. 3) Hesych. s.v. Ἑ),ρμῆς τρικέφαλος; Eustath. 

Il. Q 336 (Τελεσαρχίδου ἔργον: Lippoldt RE V A col. 361). 4) Cf. e.g. the Eros 
of the Academy Kleidemos 323 F 15; cf. below F 40 al. 5) Prokleides and 
Prokles are very frequent names in Athens (P. A. 12190/238), but (accidentally) 
not attested either for Ankyle or for the Aegeis to which the deme belongs. Also 
Πατροκλῆς and Π]ατροχλείδης are not infrequent (P. A. 11685/99), and miswritings 


occur; but it would be to no purpose to alter the name in F 22. 6) Ps. Plato 
Hipparch. p. 228 f. 
I) 131 F 5/6. 2) Juba 275 F 84. 3) Omitted in RE. 4) As Boeckh 23 


l.c. p. 13 (who also reminds us of the institution of the Pythia in 582/1 B.C.) dated 
him. 5) Euseb. Chron. a. Abr. 1451; Pherekydes 3 F 2. Ct. on Istros 334 F 4. 
6) Pausan.10,7,7. 7) Menaichmos 131 F 5. 

I) ‘Er gab eine übersicht der Kleisthenischen demen, welche auch garnicht 24—29 
überflüssig war, da die stammverfassung später vielfach verändert worden’ Boeckh 
l.c. p. 14. We cannot tell how much Ph. knew about these changes, and whether 
he also entered them under their respective year. About summaries under one year 
according to subjects without consideration of the several phases see Introd. 
p- 246, 20 ff. 2) Probably regularly: F 24/5; 27/9; 206? 3) F 26; 206. 
4) See on Hellanikos 323a F 6 and Kleidemos 323 F 8. I think we are correct in 
assuming that the first special book Περὶ δήμων by the periegetes Diodoros (no. 372) 
was later, if only by a few years. Afterwards Polemon treated the eponyms which 
probably means that he revised, or amplified in a certain direction, both Ph. and 
Diodoros. 

1) See Tuempel R E I col. 1597; F. Altheim Griech. Götter im alten Rom, 1930, 24 
D 100 ff. ; 7124; 

1) For instance like those enumerated Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 3, 997/1000 (cf. 25 
Plutarch. Thes. 20, 2). 2) Toepffer A.G. p. 256. 

I) Phot. s.v. Möpunxog ἀτραπός. See also Krischan R E Suppl. V col. 278 no. 3, 27 
and about the heroine of the deme Wilamowitz Herm. 22 p. 126 and Van der Kolf 
RE XV col. 540 no. 5. 2) See on F 14-16. 

I) See e.g. IG? I 102 a. 410/9 B.C. (prytany of the Oeneis) Φίλιππος Olfzdev]; 28 
302, 20 a. 418/7 B.C. hoe@ev ; II 1557 A 43 ᾿Οῆσι; Sophokl. O. C. 1061 Οἰάτιδος ἐκ 
νομοῦ; Schol. Ota (sic) δῆμος τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ὅθεν καὶ τὸ Οἴηθεν ἐκ νομοῦ δὲ πάλιν 
χωρίου ᾿Αττικοῦ οὕτω καλουμένου, ἐν ὧι νέμουσι (νέμεσις R), ὡς νεμήσεως παραχειμέ- 
νης; Hesych. s.v. γῆς προβατευομένης ἐκ νεμήσεως * οἱ δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ δήμου, κακῶς " οὐ γὰρ 
ἐγγὺς κεῖται; id. s.v. “On: δένδρον - καὶ δῆμος τῆς Αττικῆς. 2) E.g IG* JI 144 

^ Aex-"Qatebc; 532 ἀπαρχὴν "Oafev. 'Gehórte mit Paiania sicher in die binnenland 
trittys’ Wrede RE XVII col. 1673. 3) Milchhoefer; Wilamowitz; Wrede 
l.c. col. 1996. 

1) Aristot. Pol. 5, 2, 5. 2) About the purpose of the institution see Aristot. 30 
Pol. 3, 8, 2 διὸ καὶ τίθενται τὸν ὀστρακισμὸν αἱ δημοκρατούμεναι πόλεις... αὗται γὰρ 
δὴ δοκοῦσι διώκειν τὴν ἰσότητα μάλιστα πάντων, ὥστε τοὺς δοκοῦντας ὑπερέχειν δυνάμει διὰ 
πλοῦτον ἣ πολυφιλίαν ἤ τινα ἄλλην πολιτικὴν ἰσχὺν ὠστράκιζον καὶ μεθίστασαν ἐκ τῆς πόλεως 
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χρόνους ὡρισμένους κτλ. This conception makes a theory of what appears a practical 
measure against the danger of tyranny in ’AOm. 22, 3: τῶι νόμωι τῶι περὶ τὸν ὀστρα- 
κισμόν, ὃς ἐτέθη διὰ τὴν ὑποψίαν τῶν ἐν ταῖς δυνάμεσιν, ὅτι Πεισίστρατος δημαγωγὸς 
καὶ στρατηγὸς dv τύραννος κατέστη. According to the remark inserted between the 
two sections of his list ($ 6), Aristotle seems to have assumed that the institution, 
narrowly limited originally, had changed its character since 485/4 B.C. This may 
be historically correct, as far as it goes. Ephoros (Diod. 11, 55 quoted in the Text) 
moralizes. 3) The last three words, which occur also in the excerpts from Ph., 
evidently belong to the text of the law. Cf. also Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 947 (Lex. 
rhet. p. 285, 20 Bkr; Phot. Sud. s.v. ὀστρακισμός) διαφέρει γὰρ φυγὴ ὀστρακισμοῦ, 
καθὸ τῶν μὲν φευγόντων al οὐσίαι δημεύονται, τῶν δὲ ὀστρακισμῶι μεταστάντων οὐχέτι κύριος 
ὁ δῆμος: καὶ τοῖς μὲν καὶ τόπος ἀπεδίδοτο καὶ χρόνος, τοῖς δὲ οὐδέτερον τούτων. 
4) The quotation gives the impression of being verbatim (cf. n. 3), but it seems to 
be abbreviated. 5) The list of ostracised men lacking before μόνος δ᾽ “Ὑπέρβολος 
is preserved in Schol. Aristoph. Eg. 855 quoted in the Text. As to its value it is 
significant that Alkibiades is mentioned and Thukydides son of Melesias is not; 
in Schol. Vesp. 947 Themistokles is confused with him. 6) Cf. Introd. p. 246, 
20 ff. 7) See on 324 F 6. 8) Thus also Lex. Cantabr. p. 348, 8/10. Never- 
theless, Meier’s change to προχειροτονίαν seems to me simpler than the explanation 
given by Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 256 ‘debattelose abstimmung’. It is Aristotle 
speaking, not the law. 9) In so far De Sanctis Atthis? p. 370 n. 1 is right. Keil's 
explanation 'die angabe des Philochoros, die vorfrage müsse vor dem 8. monat ge- 
stellt werden, repräsentiert im wesentlichen (my italics) die umrechnung für die 
zeit der 12 phylen’ is doubly wrong. Carcopino in his insufferably diffuse book 
L’Histoire de l'ostracisme Athénien, 1909, p. 137 connects πρὸ τῆς ἡ πρυτανείας 
with ei δοκεῖ, an interpretation which is linguistically inadmissible. What he says 
about the lexicographer contradicts the principles of the latter. IO) Aristot. 
᾽Αθπ. 44, 4 about the elections of the strategoi—roLoücı δ᾽ oi μετὰ τὴν ς πρυτανεύον- 
τες, ἐφ᾽ ὧν ἂν εὐσημία γένηται---ἰβ not a parallel: here the preliminary condition 
explains the fluctuating date. II) Carcopino p. 126. 12) Possible sources 
are Ephoros (see Text p. 315, 36 ff.) and an Atthidographer, both used already in 
a Hellenistic Vita or still earlier in a book Περὶ τῶν ᾿Αθήνησι δημαγωγῶν (see on no. 
338), hardly a lexicon. 13) See also Pollux and Schol. Eq. 855. 14) Cf. 
Thalheim Berl. Phil. W. Schr. 1908 p. 689; Bonner CI. Philol. 8 p. 223 al. 15) 
Busolt-Swoboda Staatskunde p. 987 n. 2; 1001. 16) Aristot. 'A0m. 24, 3 δικασταὶ 
μὲν γὰρ ἦσαν ἑξακισχίλιοι; Andok. I, 17 ἐγράψατο... παρανόμων καὶ ἠγωνίσατο ἐν 
ἑξακισχιλίοις ᾿Αθηναίων; St. B. Smith Transact. Am. Phil. Ass. 56, 1925, p. 115; 
Hommel Heliaia, 1927, p. 109 ff. 17) Diod. rr, 87, 1. 18) Kaibel's insertion 
of a un before κατοικεῖν is perhaps better than Wyse's ἐκτός. The idea of the pro- 
vision is not that one ‘ihren anschluss an Persien fürchtete’ as Wilamowitz (Ar. u. 
Ath. I p. 114) infers who leaves the text as it stands, but rather that one did not 
wish to have them in the immediate neighbourhood of Athens. Cf. Beloch Gr. G.? 
II 2 p. 143 and Jacoby Ci. Q. 41, 1947, p. 8. 

I) The alterations of the ‘vox portentosa' (Boeckh Kl. Schr. 4 p. 269) to Ὑβριλί- 
Sys (491/0 B.C.) and ᾿Ακεστορίδης (474/3 B.C.; Michaelis Herm. 21 p. 494) are equal- 
ly incredible. 2) Kirchner P. 4.8263; R E XI col. 107. 3) Judeich Topogr.? 
Ρ. 65. 4) Judeich p. 369 n. 4. 5) Wilamowitz /.c. 6) “Das alte nordwest- 
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tor der stadt’ Judeich 1.6. p. 123 n. 4; 365. The ’Ayopxiog has nothing to do with the 
πυλίς of the much later Ἑρμῆς πρὸς τῆι πυλίδι F 40; Wachsmuth Stadt Athen II 
p. 107 ff. has finally disproved the old identification. There is no help for those 
who still emend F go. 7) In Vit. X or. p. 844 B the two have been confused 
(P. A. 8143; 8157). 

1) The unknown place Aithaia had best be looked for near Thuria; about this 
town see Boelte RE VI A col. 633 f. Valmin Etude topogr. sur la Messénie, 1930, 
p. 62 without sufficient reasons recommends Bobley's alteration to “Ave... 

1) Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 1189. A confusion with the diobelia of the Decelean 
War (Aristot. ᾿Αθπ. 28, 3 and elsewhere) is not probable. About the history of the 
θεωρυκόν (not quite satisfactory in in every respect) Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. 
P- 899; 1143 f.; 1219; Schwahn RE V A 2, 1934, col. 2233 ff. 2) About sum- 
maries of this kind see Introd. p. 246, 20 ff.; they do not preclude the probability 
that Ph. entered the laws and decrees also under their respective years. 3) For 
the various proposals see Busolt-Swoboda op. cit. p. 1143 n. 2. 4) Judeich 
R E I col. 914 no. ı who, like Kirchner P. A. 179, dates the increase before 395 B.C. 
For the activity of Agyrrhios with regard to the μισθὸς ἐκχλησιαστικός see Aristot. 
᾽Αθπ. 41, 3; Schol. Aristoph. Eccl. 102. 5) See Theopompos 115 F 89 with the 
commentary; Wade-Gery A. J. Phil. 59, 1938, p. 132. 6) ᾿Αθπ. 27, 3 without 
a date, as a supplement at the end of the passage about Perikles. In regard to the 
overthrow of the Areopagos he furnishes the documentary date and the name of Ephi- 
altes in ch. 25, where he regards him as an accomplice of Themistokles, not mention- 
ing Perikles at all. The use made of 'anecdotic' tradition in ' A0r. 23 ff. needs a new 
treatment which should not take its departure from the names of authors nor work 
with preconceived opinions. 7) Speculations about the chronological relation 
of the two measures lead nowhere. The theorikon in itself could very well be 
imagined to be earlier, even considerably earlier, than the paying of judges. The 
latter represents an eminently political measure in the democratic sense, which 
the theorikon in itself need not have been. It is merely general considerations 
about economic conditions in Athens that tell in favour of the ’forties. 8) 
Busolt-Swoboda op. cit. p. 899 n. 5; Schwahn /.c. col. 2234. 9) Moreover I 
doubt whether Isokr. II. eip. 82 actually yields it. 

I) Strabo 9, 3, 15 ὅριον δὲ ἦν ὁ τόπος οὗτος Δελφῶν τε καὶ Φωκέων, ἡνίκα ἀπέστησαν 
τοὺς Δελφοὺς ἀπὸ τοῦ κοινοῦ συστήματος τῶν Φωχέων Λακεδαιμόνιοι καὶ ἐπέτρεψαν καθ᾽ 
αὑτοὺς πολιτεύεσθαι. 2) The nature of the quotation as a collective one becomes 
clear at the end of b. 3) Beloch Gr. G.? II 2 p. 213, however, does not see ‘den 
geringsten grund, die angabe des Ph. zu verwerfen'. 4) The death of Kimon 
and the battle of Salamis is dated at 450/49 B.C. (summer-autumn 450) by Beloch 
Gv. G.? I1 2 p. 212; Walker C. A. H. V p. 88; Wade-Gery J. H. St. 52 p. 227; Taeger 
Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Pentekontaetie, 1932, p. 12 (who assumes ‘the end of the under- 
‘taking’ to have been in 449). They are dated at 450/49 (or 449) B.C. by Kolbe Herm. 
72; in 449/8 B.C. (second half of the summer 449) by Busolt. As the date of the 
Spartan campaign to Delphi and the counter-campaign of Athens Busolt gives 
449/8 B.C. (spring 448); Walker (‘probably’) and Wade-Gery 448 B.C.; Taeger 
449 and 448 or 449 B.C. 

I) In the text of the testament Diog. Laert. 5, 51-57 we do not find the word. 
Regenbogen R E Suppl. VII, 1940, col. 1361 ff. does not help. 2) The great 
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confusion is partly due to Wilamowitz’ various statements. The right questions 
were precisely put, and, in my opinion, at least partly answered correctly by Wade- 
Gery ‘Eupatridai, Archons, and Areopagus’ Οἱ. Q. 25, 1931, p. 1 ff.; ‘Demotionidai’ 
ibid. p. 129 ft. 3) 'Nichts ist natürlicher, als dass Ph. bei jener áltesten bürger- 
prüfung die grundlage derselben, die verhältnisse der phratrieen, darstellte’. The 
opinion has to be qualified in so far as the demes, too, have to be taken into account. 
See on F 119. 4) See on F 38/9 and cf. Introd. p. 246, 20 ff. 5) For the öp- 
γεῶνες were mentioned on the ἄξονες, and I do believe that Seleukos explained the 
very law quoted by Ph. Whether Solon had taken over the regulation from pre- 
Solonian laws we cannot tell, but it does not seem probable. It cannot originate 
from Kleisthenes, because τὰ δὲ γένη καὶ τὰς φρατρίας καὶ τὰς ἱερωσύνας εἴασεν ἔχειν 
ἑκάστους κατὰ τὰ πάτρια (Aristot. ᾿Αθπ. 21, 6). Cf. n. 15. 6) καλοῦμεν in the 
apparently verbatim version a corresponds to the Atthidographic νῦν of b. 7) 
Here, too, it is worth while to quote Boeckh who formulates things very simply 
and at the same time clearly (partly following Schoemann, to read whom is not 
superfluous even to-day besides Busolt-Swoboda): ‘abgerechnet diejenigen, denen 
das bürgerrecht durch volksbeschluss gegeben war (und diese konnten nur wenige 
sein) musste die ebenbürtigkeit sich aus den verhandlungen der phratrieen ergeben; 
denn die lexiarchischen register konnten nicht genügen, weil es sich darum handelte, 
die falsch eingeschriebenen (τοὺς παρεγγεγραμμένους) auszumitteln. In den phra- 
trieen sind die geschlechter enthalten, deren genossen γεννῆται heissen; früher 
sind sie nach Ph. ὁμογάλακτες genannt worden. Ein verwandter begriff ist der der 
orgeonen, welche durch gleiche väterliche heiligtümer verbunden waren’. 8) 
I deliberately avoid the term πολίτης which Solon seems not to have used. Actually, 
later on πολίτης replaces his ἀστός (El. 3, 6 D). ᾿Οργεῶνες and ὁμογάλακτες may be set 
against the contrasting pairs δῆμος c ἡγεμόνες, δῆμος c» of δ᾽ εἶχον δύναμιν καὶ χρήμασιν 
ἦσαν ἀγητοί, if one remains aware of the fact that the dividing line in the two 
cases is drawn from a different angle. 9) Aristot. ᾿Αθπ. 7. 10) 'A0x. F 3 
K.-W. The term ὁμογάλακτες does not occur here, and in Politics it means blood- 
relations. 11) The expression μετέχοντες τοῦ γένους γεννῆται καὶ ὁμογάλακτες 
γένει οὐ προσήκοντες sounds like an oxymoron because the term γένος is used in 
both its meanings. In the mention of the ὁμογάλακτες I am inclined to find a 
confusion with the second explanation. Harpokration, who often puts side by 
side quotations from Aristotle and another (frequently Atthidographic) author, 
generally distinguishes them clearly, but in this case he draws no clear distinction: 
F 35b first gives us Aristotle (whose name has dropped out) well and lucidly, but 
in his second explanation he has inserted a passage of the Aristotelian conception 
(ἀλλ᾽ οἱ - κατανεμηθέντες) ; he even seems to have fused the two (in consequence of 
the double meaning of γένος). I2) The explanations quoted p. 320, 29 ff. 
perfectly agree as to this main point; the differences merely concern minor matters, 
as e.g. etymology. I3) Similar is the loose modern usage in applying 
the term 'family' (geschlecht) sometimes not only to noble families but also to com- 
moners and peasants, and sometimes making the correct distinction. There is no 
looseness in Herodt. 5, 66, 1 καὶ ᾿Ισαγόρης Τεισάνδρου οἰκίης μὲν ἐὼν δοκίμου, ἀτὰρ τὸ 
ἀνέκαθεν οὐκ ἔχω φράσαι" θύουσι δὲ οἱ συγγενέες αὐτοῦ Διὶ Καρίωι, but I shall not 
follow up the use of γένος and οἰκίη in Herodotos and other authors. It is sufficient 
to state that συγγενεῖς are either member of a clan (= Attic γεννῆται), or in a 
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wider sense relatives, the wider sense including the narrower one (cf. e.g. εἶδος γὰρ 
φυγῆς ἐστιν ὁ dorpaxıouög Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 947). 14) It should not be 
forgotten that in ’Adr. Aristotle is explaining γένος, not γεννῆται. 15) In 1889 
Wilamowitz could not know that Kleisthenes left untouched the organization of the 
phratries (n. 5), and he consequently spoke of the ‘durch die kleisthenische ge- 
setzgebung erzwungene kultgemeinschaft der alten und neuen bürger' (Ewripid. 
Herakles! I p. 57 n. 16). But even then he ought nöt to have said that this ‘klei- 
sthenische blutsverwandtschaft nicht auf blutbruderschaft, sondern nur auf 
milchbruderschaft beruhte (daher ὁμογάλακτες) wie sie zwischen hoch und niedrig 
gewöhnlich ist’. Whether the notion of fosterbrotherhood is ancient or Attic we 
do not know. We also do not know what the ‘spezifisch attische’ (Pollux above 
P. 321, 4f.) word ὁμογάλακτες means, if one is not willing to infer its meaning 
from Aristotle's Politics on the one hand and Ph.s explanation on the other. But 
the word is pre-Cleisthenian and even pre-Solonian, and as a basis for a civic 
division of the whole people fosterbrotherhood would be downright impossible. The 
fosterbrotherhood is a private relation, which surely can exist between sons of 
princes and sons of peasants, but neither were the phratores fosterbrothers nor did 
they ever consider themselves to be such. 16) It goes without saying that the 
γένη are also connected by a community of cults, and that an association of orgeones 
theoretically might consist of relatives only. What matters is the principle of or- 
ganization, which is in the clan the blood (the common ancestor) and for the or- 
geones the common cult. 

I) The report of Pausan. 1, 22, 4 is scanty: τὰ δὲ προπύλαια λίθου λευκοῦ τὴν ὀρο- 
φὴν ἔχει, καὶ κόσμωι καὶ μεγέθει τῶν λίθων μέχρι γε καὶ ἐμοῦ προεῖχε. The costs even 
subsequently shocked Demetrios of Phaleron: Cicero De off. 2, 60. As to the 
yearly accounts of payments during the five years of 437/6-433/2 B.C. see 1G? I 
363/7; also I G? I 92, 33/4 in the first decree of Kallias which is now finally dated 
at 434/3 B.C. (see Meritt A. J. Phil. 55, 1934, p. 253 ff.; Lehmann-Haupt Kio 27, 
1934, p. 337; Kolbe Sb. Ak. Berlin 1933, p. 154 ff.). About the plan and the building 
see: Busolt Gr. G. III 1, p. 557; Fabricius RE XV col. 2275 no. 3; Judeich Topogr.? 
p- 225 ff. 2) Apart from IG? I 92, 33 ff. cf. e.g. Plutarch. Perikl. 13, 7 τὸ δὲ 
μακρὸν τεῖχος, περὶ οὗ Σωκράτης (Plat. Gorg. p. 455 E) ἀκοῦσαί φησιν αὐτὸς εἰσηγου- 
μένου γνώμην Περικλέους, ἠργολάβησε Καλλικράτης. 3) Otherwise we are quite well 
informed about it: sacrifices to this Hygieia at the Panathenaia are mentioned I G? 
II 334; the artist Plin. N. H. 34, 80 fecit Pyrrhus Hygiam [et] Minervam; for its 
position see Pausan. 1, 23, 4 τοῦ δὲ Διιτρέφους πλησίον... θεῶν ἀγάλματά ἐστιν ὝὙγι- 
είας τε, ἣν ᾿Ασχληπιοῦ παῖδα εἶναι λέγουσιν, καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐπίκλησιν καὶ ταύτης “Ὑγιείας. 
Did Pausanias simply confuse the sacred precinct on the Acropolis with that of 
Asklepios and Hygieia on the southern slope of the rock, which was established 
in 420/19 B.C.? See I G? II 4960 ἅμα ἦλθεν ‘Yy[tera καὶ] οὕτως ἱδρύθη [τὸ ἱερὸν τόδε 
ἅπαν ἐπὶ [᾿Αστυφίλου ἄρχοντος Κυ[δαντίδου]. For further mentions of Hygieia on the 
Acropolis see Judeich Topogr. ? p. 242 n. 3. 4) N. H. 34, 81 Stypax Cyprius uno 
celebratur signo splanchnopte. Periclis Olympii vernula hic fuit, exta torrens ignemque 
oris pleni spiritu accendens. See Lippold R E IV A col. 454. 

1) Lex. rhet. p. 277, 10 Bkr Aóxetov: γυμνάσιον ἦν ᾿Αθήνησιν ἀπὸ Auxelou τινὸς 
᾿Απόλλωνος ὀνομασθέν, ἐν ὧι καὶ τὰς στρατιωτικὰς ἐξετάσεις ἐποιοῦντο ; Schol. Aristoph. 
Pac. 353 (Suda Phot. s.v.); Pausan. 1, 19, 3 Λύκειον δὲ ἀπὸ μὲν Λύκου τοῦ Πανδίονος 
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ἔχει τὸ ὄνομα, ᾿Απόλλωνος δὲ ἱερὸν ἐξ ἀρχῆς κτλ. 2) For the term see on F 121. 

1) See Judeich Topogr.? p. 348. 2) See app. crit. on p. 111, 1. The scholiast 
who mentions twelve ἀνδριάντες (this determines the date of the source) did not 
understand the old institution and the proceedings. 

1) Seer 31. 2) The dedication is correctly connected with this event by 
Wachsmuth (Stadt Athen), Wilamowitz (Ph. U. 1, 1880, p. 207 n. 12), Frickenhaus 
(Die Mauern Athens), and others. 3) Judeich Topogy.? p. 69; 153; Lenschau 
R E XIX 1, 1937, col. 72 are in favour of the earlier accepted opinion and the year 
493/2 B.C., neither perceiving that it would then at least be necessary to change 
E to ΓΤ, as Boeckh did. Hiller von Gaertringen (1 G? I p. 276, 92; Hist. Gv. Epigr., 
1922, no. 32) favours Valesius’ date 477/6 B.C. (cf. Thukyd. 1, 93; Diod. 11, 41/3). 
4) IG? II 1656/64 from the years 395/4-392/1 B.C.; the building took even longer: 
Judeich /.c.p. 83. n. 7. 5) See U. Koehler on J G II 830. Literary tradition dates 
the building after the battle and assigns it to Konon himself: Xenoph. Hell. 4, 8, 
9-10; Diod. 14, 85 a. 394/3 B.C. The compromise of Kirchner (on Syll.? 124) does 
not seem to me satisfactory. The new fortification of the town and the port forms a 
unit as to the conception, and it is in line with the whole new policy of Athens. It is 
self-evident that the government and Konon worked together in close cooperation 
even before the naval battle. 6) The following are preserved: Aigeis in 394/3 
B.C.; Pandionis and Oineis in 393/2 B.C. 7) A dative ταῖς φυλαῖς is impossible: 
it cannot depend on ἀνέθεσαν, and (judging from the inscriptions) μερίσαντες... 
ταῖς φυλαῖς is not credible. I do not understand Wilamowitz' supplement of 9 &pxov- 
τες «τὸν Πειραιᾶ τειχίζειν ἄρχοντες»; in any case it is doubtful linguistically, and that 
‘the archons laid the foundation stone’ is a modern idea. Perhaps a simple «σὺν» 
is sufficient, supposing that for instance the epimeletai of the phylai, or the tetyo- 
ποιοί, of the first year were inscribed among the names of the dedicators. But Ph. 
may equally well have more fully discussed the τειχοποιοί (on them see Busolt- 
Swoboda Staatskunde p. 977; Kahrstedt Studien II p. 45 £.), who had the character 
of officials and were at least in 338 B.C. elected by the phylai (Aischin. 3, 30/1; 
the scholion 3, 13 does not yield much). Possibly the board of 395/4 B.C. was the 
first of its kind and the mode of election was unusual (Kahrstedt /.c.). The reıyo- 
ποιοί of the fifth century (I G? I 343, 90 in 443/2 B.C.) certainly were not elected 
in this manner. On the other hand, they were hardly chosen for particular occasions 
as those of the fourth century were, but were a body regularly charged with the 
maintenance of the walls. 8) Judeich J.c. p. 152. 

I) See on Kleidemos 323 F 8. 2) See on F 45/6. 

I) Demosth. 23, 104; see F 42 n. 1. 

I) 23, 104 ὅτι Μιλτοκύθης ἀπέστη Κότυος, συχνὸν ἤδη χρόνον ὄντος τοῦ πολέμου, 
xal ἀπηλλαγμένου μὲν ᾿Ε!ργοφίλου (3632 B.C.; P. A. 5062), μέλλοντος δ᾽ Αὐτοχλέους 
ἐκπλεῖν στατηγοῦ (362/1 B.C.; P. A. 2727), ἐγράφη τι παρ᾽ ὑμῖν ψήφισμα τοιοῦτον, δι᾿ 
οὗ Μιλτοκύθης μὲν ἀπῆλθε φοβηθεὶς καὶ νομίσας ὑμᾶς οὐ προσέχειν αὐτῶι, Κότυς δ᾽ ἐγκρατὴς 
τοῦ τ᾽ ὄρους τοῦ ἱεροῦ καὶ τῶν θησαυρῶν ἐγένετο. ual γάρ τοι μετὰ ταῦτ᾽ .... Αὐτοκλῆς 
μὲν ἐκρίνετ᾽ ὡς ἀπολωλεκὼς Μιλτοχκύθην, οἱ δὲ χρόνοι κατὰ τοῦ τὸ ψήφισμ᾽ εἰπόντος 
τῆς γραφῆς ἐξεληλύθεσαν, τὰ δὲ πράγματ᾽ ἀπωλώλει τῆι πόλει. Cf. ibid. 169 ἐπειδὴ Κηφι- 
σόδοτος μὲν ἀπηλλάγη τοῦ στρατηγεῖν (360/59 B.C.; P. A. 8313)... τὸν μὲν Μιλτοχύ- 
θην, τὸν διὰ παντὸς εὔνουν ὑμῖν τοῦ χρόνου, λαβὼν προδοθένθ᾽ ὑπὸ τοῦ Σμικυθίωνος .... 
Χαρίδημος ..... παραδίδωσι Καρδιανοῖς τοῖς ὑμετέροις ἐχθροῖς κτλ. 2) 50, 4/5 ἐβ- 
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δόμηι γὰρ φθίνοντος Μεταγειτνιῶνος μηνὸς ἐπὶ Μόλωνος ἄρχοντος (362/1 B.C.) .... 
ἐψηφίσασθε τὰς ναῦς καθέλκειν τοὺς τριηράρχους .... Μιλτοκύθης δ᾽ ἀφειστήκει ἀπὸ Κό- 
τυος, xal πρέσβεις ἐπεπόμφει περὶ συμμαχίας, βοηθεῖν κελεύων καὶ τὴν Χερρόνησον 
ἀποδιδοὺς κτλ. 3) Blass Herm. 17 p. 153. 4) 72 F 5-6. 5) See on F 43. 

1) [Demosth.] 50, 20-23; cf. § 14. 2) The material has been collected by 
Fredrich 7 G XII 8 p. 79. The particulars are not recognizable; but at some time 
Athens asked the two parties to come to an amicable arrangement (letter of Philip 
in [Demosth.] 12, 17), and Stryme still occurs in the seventh book of Androtion, 
?.e. in the second half of the fifties (324 F 31; Fredrich overlooked the passage). 
3) See the quotation of the Κρῆτες in F 17. 4) IG XII 5, 2 p. 315; Nachr. 
Gott. Ges. d. W. N.F. I no. 2, 1934, p. 42. 

I) The treaty with Olynthos precedes the last-named conquest: Diod. r6, 
8, 3/4. 2) The alliance of Athens with Ketriporis, Lyppeios, and Grabos, in 
which they unite to wage war against Philip and also to re-conquer Krenides was 
voted by the Demos in Hekatombaion 356/5: I G? II 127. 3) The positiveness 
of Ed. Schwartz’ assertion (Herm. 34, 1899, p. 491 n. 1) that F 43/44 belong ‘in die 
zeit unmittelbar nach Amphipolis’ fall 357/6' is not justified. 4) F 43 shows 
how exhaustively Ph. dealt with matters which actually only concerned Thasos. 
But in the foundation of Daton-Krenides the Athenian Kallistratos (P. A. 8157; 
IG XII 8 p. 79; 81) had so considerable a share that Isokrates II. sip. 24 and 
Skylax 67 (Νεάπολις: κατὰ ταύτην Δάτον πόλις “EAAnvic, ἣν ὥικισεν Καλλίστρατος 
᾿Αθηναῖος) could speak of him as the ‘oikistes’. Here at least Zenob. Prov. 4, 34 5. 
Θάσος ἀγαθῶν is more accurate: Καλλίστρατος γὰρ ὁ ῥήτωρ ἐκπεσὼν ᾿Αθήνηθεν ἔπεισε 
τοὺς Θασίους (᾿Αθηναίους Zen) τὴν ἀντίπεραν γῆν οἰκῆσαι κτλ. For his arrival in Thasos 
see Ps. Demosth. 50, 46 ff. The disciple of Plato Leodamas, known as a geometer 
(Proklos from Eudemos: Vorsokr. 47 [35] A 6; Diog. Laert. 3, 24; lacking in RE), 
seems to have participated on behalf of the Thasians, for the Ps. Platonic letter 11 
gives advice to him καὶ τοῖς οἰκισταῖς. This combination is not absolutely certain, 
as the letter mentions neither Thasos nor Daton. δὴ Cia Strab. 74331017736 
παρὰ δὲ τὴν παραλίαν τοῦ Στρυμόνος καὶ Δατηνῶν πόλις Νεάπολις καὶ αὐτὸ τὸ Adtov... 
ἔστι δ᾽ ἣ χώρα ἣ πρὸς τὸ Στρυμόνος πέραν, ἣ μὲν ἐπὶ θαλάττηι καὶ τοῖς περὶ Δάτον 
τόποις ᾿᾽Οδομάντεις καὶ “Hdwvol καὶ Βισάλται κτλ. Probably the Δατηνοί are a Thracian 
tribe. 6) Philippson R E IV col. 2229 f.; Fredrich 7 G XII 8 p. 81; and others 
(enumerated by Joh. Schmidt R E XIX 2, 1938, col. 2212 f.). Strabo VII 331 fr. 33 
also mentions the town: περὶ τὸν Στρυμονικὸν κόλπον πόλεις. ... Μύρκινος, Άργιλος, 
Δραβῆσκος, Δάτον, ὅπερ καὶ ἀρίστην ἔχει χώραν καὶ εὔκαρπον xol ναυπήγια καὶ 
χρυσοῦ μέταλλα, dp’ οὗ καὶ παροιμία *Adrov ἀγαθῶν᾽, ὡς καὶ ἀγαθῶν ἀγαθίδες᾽. Id. fr. 34 
ὅτι πλεῖστα μέταλλά ἐστι χρυσοῦ ἐν ταῖς Κρηνίσιν, ὅπου νῦν οἱ Φίλιπποι πόλις ἵδρυται, πλησίον 
τοῦ Παγγαίου ὄρους. Herodotos 9, 75 must have meant the region: Σωφάνεα .... 
᾿Αθηναίων στρατηγέοντα ἅμα Λεάγρωι τῶι Γλαύκωνος ἀποθανεῖν ὑπὸ ᾿Ηδωνῶν ἐν Δάτωι περὶ 
τῶν μετάλλων τῶν χρυσέων μαχόμενον, for the battle is fought ἐν Δραβησκῶι τῆι ᾿Ηδω- 
νικῆι (Thukyd. I, 100, 3 and others). 7) B.C. 4, 439 οἱ δὲ Φίλιπποι πόλις ἐστίν, ἣ 
Δάτος ὠνομάζετο πάλαι καὶ Κρηνίδες ἔτι πρὸ Δάτου - κρῆναι γάρ εἰσι περὶ τῶι λόφωι να- 
μάτων πολλαί. Φίλιππος δὲ ὡς εὐφυὲς ἐπὶ Θράνκης χωρίον ὠχύρωσέ τε καὶ ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ 
Φιλίππους προσεῖπεν. Boeckh 1.0. p. 18 and Beloch Gr. G.? III 1 p. 230 n. 4 perceived 
that Appian made a mistake as to the sequence of the names. Synt Gscbler27 
(n. 2). 9) Steph. Byz. s.v. Φίλιπποι" .... οἱ πρότερον Konvi8ec* ᾿Αρτεμίδωρος ἐν 
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’Erıroufi τῶν τᾶ «καὶ πόλις Φίλιπποι τὸ παλαιὸν Κρηνίδες. τοῖς δὲ Κρηνίταις πολεμου- 
μένοις ὑπὸ Θραικῶν βοηθήσας ὁ Φίλιππος Φιλίππους ὠνόμασεν». Cf. s. v. A&rov; Κρηνίδες ; 
Strabo VII 331 fr. 34 (n. 6). Eustath. Dion. Per. 517 Θάσος.... τὸ Δάτον συνώικισεν 
is not a counterargument: it may mean the same. 

7) Seervone Fin, 2) Boeckh /.c. p. 20. 3) G. H. Schaefer and Butcher in 
the Oxford text of 1903 have deleted ἑξακισχίλια τάλαντα; in Harpokration the 
number is corrupt. But it cannot be doubted, for Polybios 2, 62, 6/7 attests it and 
gives particulars: τίς γὰρ ὑπὲρ ᾿Αθηναίων οὐχ ἰστόρηκε διότι καθ᾽ οὗς καιροὺς μετὰ 
Θηβαίων εἰς τὸν πρὸς Λακεδαιμονίους ἐνέβαινον πόλεμον, καὶ μυρίους μὲν ἐξέπεμπον στρα- 
τιώτας ἑκατὸν δ᾽ ἐπλήρουν τριήρεις, ὅτι τότε κρίναντες ἀπὸ τῆς ἀξίας ποιεῖσθαι τὰς εἰς 
τὸν πόλεμον εἰσφορὰς ἐτιμήσαντο τὴν τε χώραν τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ἅπασαν καὶ τὰς οἰ- 
χίας, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὴν λοιπὴν οὐσίαν GAN ὅμως τὸ σύμπαν τίμημα τῆς ἀξίας ἐνέλι- 
πε τῶν ἑξακισχιλίων διακοσίοις καὶ πεντήκοντα ταλάντοις. Even if Ph. gave the round 
number he need not have taken it from Demosthenes, though it is quite probable 
that he recorded the motions of 354/3 B.C. and the speech. 4) The latter 
alternative is the view of Boeckh (Staatshaush.? I p. 579 ff.) who assumes an error 
of Polybios and calculates the national wealth at 30000-40000 talents. This 
figure is certainly much too high, but the difference between the actual value and 
the taxation value may (as in the case of most modern property-taxes) have been 
considerable. Against Boeckh see Beloch Herm. 20 (1885) and 22 (1887); about the 
followers of each see Thalheim R E V col. 2151; Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. p. 1213 n.2; 
about the meaning of τίμημα the latter p. 821 n. 2; 1214 A (in R E VI A 1 an article 
is lacking). 5) Boeckh made this assumption because in F 46 he retained the 
reading of the Mss. ®. ἐν τῆι t. Actually it is quite possible that the statement 
about the national property was first made under the year 378/7 B.C., and that Ph. 
referred back to it under 357/6 or 354/3 B.C. There is no evidence for Ph. having 
used the Attic numerals, otherwise the alteration of F to T might be considered; 
it is not less easy than that of δεκάτηι to ἕχτηι. 6) Cf. Introd. p. 246, 20 ff. 
7) [Demosth.] 47, 21 ὁ δὲ νόμος ὁ τοῦ Περιάνδρου ἠνάγκαζε καὶ προσέταττε παραλαβεῖν 
τοὺς ὀφείλοντας τὰ σκεύη, καθ᾽ ὃν ai συμμορίαι συνετάχθησαν. These words are an 
obvious addition, but need not be incorrect. The date 358,7 (357/6) B.C. is gener- 
ally agreed upon; it is explained by the beginning of the Social War: Boeckh /.c.; 
P. A. 11800; Beloch Gr. G.? III 1 p. 445; Pickard-Cambridge C. A. H. VI p. 210; 
Poland R E IV A col. 1164; Strassburger R E VII A, 1939, col. 108 (with literature). 
8) See on Kleidemos 323 F 8. 

I) Demosth. 4 (= r. Philipp.), 34 οὐχ ὥσπερ τὸν παρελθόντα χρόνον εἰς Λῆμνον καὶ 
Ἴμβρον ἐμβαλὼν αἰχμαλώτους πολίτας ὑμετέρους ὥιχετ᾽ ἔχων, πρὸς τῶι Γεραιστῶι τὰ πλοῖα 
συλλαβὼν ἀμύθητα χρήματ᾽ ἐξέλεξε, τὰ τελευταῖ᾽ εἰς Μαραθῶν᾽ ἀπέβη καὶ τὴν ἱερὰν ἀπὸ τῆς 
χώρας ὥιχετ᾽ ἔχων τριήρη, ὑμεῖς δ᾽ οὔτε ταῦτα δύνασθε κωλύειν οὐδ᾽ εἰς τοὺς χρόνους, οὗς 
ἂν προθῆσθε, βοηθεῖν. 2) Diod. 20, 46, 2; Plutarch. Demeir. το. 3) Plutarch. 
Low 11,1; De Alex,’ fort. 11:8. p. 338-4. 4) See on F 66. 5) See n. 8-9. 
6) Introd. p. 243, 3 ff. 7) Schol. Demosth. Patm. (B C H I) 8, 29 Παράλιον" 
ἱερὸν Ἰ]αράλου τινὸς ἥρωος, ἀφ᾽ ob καὶ Πάραλος ἦν ἱερὰ ναῦς - ἦν δὲ οὗτος Tloosıdövoc. 
Harpokr. s.v. Πάραλος (Suda s.v. gl. 389) μία τῶν παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίων πρὸς τὰς δημοσίας 
χρείας διαπεμπομένων τριήρων, ἀπό τινος ἥρωος τοὔνομα λαβοῦσα Παράλου. of δ᾽ ἐπιβεβηκό- 
τες αὐτῆς ἐκαλοῦντο Πάραλοι (Παράλιοι Epit), of διὰ ταύτην τὴν ὑπηρεσίαν τέτταράς τε ὀβο- 
λοὺς ἐλάμβανον καὶ τὸ πλεῖον μέρος τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ οἴκοι ἔμενον, ἄλλα τέ τινα ὑπῆρχεν αὐτοῖς 
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παρὰ τῆς πόλεως, ὥς φησιν Ὑπερείδης ἐν τῶι Koc? ᾿Αρχεστρατίδου (F 55 BL.-J.). μέμνηται 
δὲ τοῦ Παράλου ἥρωος καὶ Φύλαρχος ἐν κα (81 F 38). Phot. Lex. s.v. Πάραλος (Suda s.v.) 
ἱερὰ τριήρης, ὥσπερ καὶ } Σαλαμινία - ἦσαν δὲ καὶ ἄλλαι τριήρεις δύο ’Avrıyovis καὶ Δημήτρι- 
&c, ἔτι δὲ καὶ ᾿Αμμωνιάς. ἀλλ᾽ ἡ μὲν Πάραλος ἐπέμπετο πρὸς τὰς θεωρίας, εἴς τε Δῆλόν φημι 
καὶ ᾿Ολυμπίαν, 1j δὲ Σαλαμινία πρὸς τὸ μεταπέμπεσθαι τοὺς ἐξ αὐτῆς (1. ἀλλοδαπῆς 7) ᾿Αττι- 
κοὺς ἀδικεῖν δοκοῦντας. ἐπολέμουν δὲ ὅμως καὶ αὗται αἱ τριήρεις. The discrimination of the 
functions is wrong: it is a generalization of the particular case of the Salaminia 
having been sent for Alkibiades (Thukyd. 6, 53; 61); generally speaking the articles 
are seriously confused (for instance Suda gl. 390 Πάραλος. ... λέγεται δὲ αὐτὴ καὶ 
Σαλαμινία) and show a poor degree of learning. About the occurrence of the names 
in the naval documents J G? II 1604 ff. see Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. p. 1208 n. 2. 
8) If we leave aside the names in the naval documents which are doubtful as 
to their reference (Koehler A. M. 8 p. 169), Paralos and Salaminia appear along- 
side of each other (as in Aristophanes and Thukydides) for the last time in 
Xenoph. Hell. 6, 2, 14, Paralos and Ammonias for the first time (after 328 B.C.) 
in Aristotle ' A07. 61, 7 and Deinarchos (VII 2; the Ammonias also XIV 3 Tur.). 
9) About the cult of Ammon in Athens in the first half of the fourth century 
B.C. see IG? II 1428 Add. p. 809. An Ἄμμωνος ἱερὸν exists in 333,2 B.C., but it 
probably was not very old at that time (see Kirchner on Syll.® 281 n. 3). It is 
therefore not connected with the idea that Alexander is ‘the son of the god’ 
(Wilamowitz Gl. d. Hell. II p. 265 n. 1; Nissen Rh. Mus. 47, 1892, p. 197 f. was quite 
wrong); the Scholia on Demosthenes (p. 636, 16 Ddf; Lex. Patm. p. 150 S) explain 
quite correctly ἣ ἀπάγουσα θυσίας "Ἄμμωνι Ad. 10) See Introd. p. 252, 34 ἢ. 

1) Liban. Hypoth. Olynth. I § 2-3 in the good, if succinct, survey on Olynthos: 
Φιλίππωι 86... συμμαχίαν of ᾿Ολύνθιοι ποιησάμενοι (356 B.C.) καὶ πολεμοῦντες per’ 
αὐτοῦ πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους τὸ κατ᾽ ἀρχάς... . ὕστερον ὑποπτεύειν ἤρξαντο τὸν βασιλέα, ὁρῶντες 
αὐτοῦ ταχείαν καὶ πολλὴν τὴν αὔξησιν, οὐ πιστὴν δὲ τὴν γνώμην. ἀποδημοῦντα δὲ τηρή- 
σαντες αὐτόν, πέμψαντες πρέσβεις πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους κατελύσαντο τὸν πρὸς αὐτοὺς πόλεμον, 
ποιοῦντες τοῦτο παρὰ τὰς συνθήκας τὰς πρὸς Φίλιππον" συνετέθειντο γὰρ καὶ κοινῆι 
πολεμεῖν πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους, κἂν ἄλλο τι δόξηι κοινῆι σπείσασθαι. ὁ δὲ Φίλιππος πάλαι 
μὲν προφάσεως ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς δεόμενος, τότε δὲ ταύτην λαβὼν .... πόλεμον ἐπήνεγκεν. οἱ δὲ 
πεπόμφασι πρέσβεις εἰς ᾿Αθήνας περὶ βοηθείας, οἷς ὁ Δημοσθένης συναγορεύει, βοηθεῖν 
χελεύων τοῖς ᾿Ολυνθίοις (cf. Demosth. 9; 19, 2636). The conclusion of peace of course 
did not give the Olynthians any claim to Athens’ help in their war against Philip. 
Whether the badly preserved inscription I G? II 258 refers to that peace or to the 
alliance is quite doubtful. Hampl Herm. 70, 1935, p. 178, referring to F 49/51, 
speaks wrongly of ‘die symmachie des jahres 349, auf grund welcher gesandte 
der Χαλκιδεῖς im j. 348 die Athener zur hilfeleistung gegen Philipp auffordern’. 
About the developments from 356 B.C. onward and the Olynthian War see Beloch 
Gr. G.? 1I 1 p. 492 ff.; 2 p. 277 ff. David M. Robinson RE XVIII 1, 1939, col. 328 f. 
is not very clear. 2) Diod. 16, 53/4 supplies some facts about Philip's action; 
about Athens he has nothing but phrases which seem to refer to the situation after 
the fall of Olynthos. See also Hypereides F 76 Bl.-]. 3) For the chronology 
see Beloch of. cit. p. 277 ff. Ph. in this account made no statements as to the 
months (see F 159), but heleaves no doubt about the third army having also started 
in the course of the year 349/8 B.C. 4) He may for instance have recorded the 
Euboean War. 5) Theopompos (115 F 143) reports unfavourably about his 
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behaviour. Perhaps that was why Chares obtained the command τοῦ στόλου παντός 
(F 51). 6) For example Xenophon in the Hellenika and Demosthenes in the 
Olynthian speeches and the Philippics use only the name ᾿Ολύνθιοι (cf. also II. τ. 
Ilaparpeoß. 19, 233/6) ; so do the authorities of Diodoros (cf. n. 8). The reason in these 
cases, too, may be (n. 7) that a convenient term was wanted for differentiating these 
‘Chalcidians’ from those in Euboia who were frequently mentioned at the same 
time. Another reason is that the political unity of the Χαλκιδεῖς of Olynthos had to 
be distinguished from the Χαλκιδικαὶ πόλεις : Olynthos and the towns joined with it 
are Chalcidian by stock, but not all Chalcidians by stock are (always) united with 
Olynthos. See in this connexion Demosth. 19, 263 (on the year 382 B.C.) οὔπω 
Χαλκιδέων πάντων εἰς ἕν συνωυκισμένων. All these distinctions belong to the 
fourth century; Thukyd. 1, 57, 5 speaks of οἱ ἐπὶ Θράικης Χαλκιδεῖς when discussing 
the ἀνοικισμὸς ἐς "Ὄλυνθον of the ἐπὶ θαλάσσηι πόλεις in the year 4321 B.C. (1, 58, 2); 
here and elsewhere he follows the official usage. 7) 1 G? II 36 a. 384/3 (9) 
[συμμαχία Χαλ]κιδέων τῶ[ν ἐπὶ Opdunng τοῖ]ς ἐ[σἸπερίοις. II 43b 5 a. 378/7 [Χαλκι]δῆς 
ἀπὸ [Θράνκης] as members of the second naval confederation (interpreted by 
Kirchner here and Sy//.? 147 as being the ‘incolae Chalcidis urbis ad Athon montem 
sitae’). This official usage is without doubt determined by the fact of the Euboean 
Chalcidians being mentioned too: II 44, 20 a. 378/7 B.C. [coup Jia XarlxıdEwv τῶν 
ἐν Ευβοίαι [καὶ ᾿Αθηναίων]; but Hampl /.c. p. 191 has curiously misunderstood J G?I 
39, 4-5 a. 446/5 B.C. οὐκ ἐχσελο Χαλκιδέας ἐχ Χαλκίδος. 8) Syll.3 135 a. 389/83 
Συνθῆκαι ᾿Αμύνται τῶι ᾿Πρριδαίου καὶ Χαλκιδεῦσι; treaty with Philip: D. M. Robinson 
Transact. Proc. Am. Ph. Ass. 65, 1934, p. 103 ff. (Riv. Fil. N.S. 13 p. 501). Diodoros 
in the corresponding passages (14, 92, 3; 15, 19, 2; 16, 8, 3) has of ᾿Ολύνθιοι instead 
of Χαλκιδεῖς. 9) For the fourth century at least. The development is certainly 
correctly described on the whole by Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. p. 1502 ff. (see also 
Mabel Gude A History of Olynthos 1933; other facts in Hampl 1.0. p. 176 f.; Ro- 
binson /.c. p. 327 is again not very clear). We must distinguish between the *Olyn- 
thian-Chalcidian unitary state with one polis' (it might be called Great Olynthos), 
which was created in 432/1 B.C., and the ‘Chalcidian federation with Olynthos as 
its capital’ (better chief town), which existed since the eighties of the fourth century 
at the latest. We do not see clearly about the federal constitution, but we can form 
an idea as to the main lines of the development of the league, and we can state 
its size to have changed frequently and considerably. Hampl's attempt to prove 
that 'der chalkidische staat staatsrechtlich ... ein einheitsstaat (mit Olynth als 
befestigtem stádtischen mittelpunkt) war' and as such 'seit 479 existierte' has in 
my opinion failed. He is right in this particular (p. 195) that τὸ κοινόν in Syll. 
I35 is not decisive in favour of a federal state. 

1) Etude sur Didyme, 1906, Ῥ τοῦ 2) Berliner Klass.-Texte τ, 1904, p. 
XXXII ff. Diels assumes ‘regelmässige oder stellenweise vermittlung durch Demo- 
stheneskommentare’. It is quite credible that both Didymos and Dionysios used 
them; but we may be sure that both knew Hermippos; this is certain for Didymos. 
Thus the question about Hermippos as their fundamental source loses some of 
its importance for the explanation of F 53/6. The omission of ambassadors from 
Philip in Didymos and Dionysios (F 56) seems to tell in favour of Diels, but that 
argument would drop out if Philip had actually not sent ambassadors at that time 
(see Text p. 332, 9 ft.). 3) See e.g. col. 13, 13 ff. About the form of these com- 
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mentaries see Leo G. G. N. 1904. 4) And not enough on the other hand. In Ph.s 
text τούτοις μὲν &rexpívavvo must have been followed by a sentence with δέ, which 
contained what the Thebans further said, or rather did. That cannot be the sentence 
᾿Αθηναίων δὲ-ἐψηφίσαντο preserved by Dionysios, for that sentence cannot in any 
case have occurred in Ph. in this form; chronology makes it impossible. 5) If 
it is one only. P. Michigan 10 (Koerte Arch. Pap.-F. 10 p. 219) col. II oopıo J&[u ]evoc, 
ὅπως βοηθήσωσιν xal μὴ προήσωνται τοῖς ἐχθροῖς, ἔδωκεν ἀναγορεῦσαι ψήφισμα τὰ θεωρικὰ 
χρήματα στρατιωτικὰ χρήματα ποιεῖν * ὁ δὲ δῆμος ἐπεκύρωσε τὴν γνώμην τιμῶν t* * does 
not help. The importance of the resolution about the θεωρικά depends partly at least 
upon the amount they absorbed. About this no agreement has been reached: they 
are estimated low by Kahrstedt GG N 1929 p. 156 ff.; Studien I, 1934, p. 196 n. 4; 
Glotz Rev. Hist. 170, 1932, p. 385 ff.; higher by Ooteghem Etudes class. 1, 1932, p. 
338 ft. 6) Possibly when Philip's return from his campaign against the Scythians 
on the Danube was announced. The fact that Dionysios epitomizes Ph. certainly does 
not justify dating it at the time of the federation between Athens and Thebes (as 
Kromayer Antike Schlachtfelder I p. 180; Wüst Philipp II, 1938, p. 158n. 1do). 7) 
Beloch Gr. G.? III 2 p. 297; Wüst /.c. p. 53 ff. 8) Demosth. 18, 162. For the 
chronology till the battle of Chaeronea see Beloch p. 297 ff. 9) It is out 
of the question that he should have marked the omission by a sign, as Foucart 
suggests. 10) Not by Philip. About the question of the several embassies going 
to Thebes from the side of the Macedonians see on F 56. 11) The subject of 
ἐψηφίσαντο, viz. Θηβαῖοι, must be supplied from εἰς Θήβας. 12) Foucart declares 
F 56 to be 'un exposé satisfaisant'. His explanation 'Philochore n'avait pas à in- 
sister sur l'assemblée de Thébes: le souvenir en était dans toutes les mémoires' 
does sound a little strange, especially when followed by the remark that Demosthenes 
had represented matters quite differently from Aischines. Stábelin Klio 5 p. 69 
even talks about 'two recensions of the text of Ph.'. 

I) Beloch op. cit. p. 295. Diodoros 16, 74-76 records it in greater detail than that 
of Byzantium and describes in particular how every kind of engine was brought 
to bear in the siege. 2) τὸν Ἡλλήσποντον ἢ cf. [Demosth.] 12, 16. 3) Op. 
cit. p. 294 f. 

ἘΠ ΖΝ Lue AT. 2) The correct term ψήφισμα γράψαντος is given by Didymos; 

simply γράφειν, but preceded by ἐψηφίσαντο in F 56a; γράφειν τὸν πόλεμον Aischines 
3,55. 3) Plutarch. Phokion 14, 3-4; the number in Hesych. Miles. 390 F 1 § 28. 
4) Plutarch. /.c. According to Beloch of. cit. p. 294 they were the ships with which 
Phokion had expelled Kleitarchos from Eretria at the end of 341/o B.C. (see 
F 160/1; about Kephisophon, strategos in 342/1 B.C. against the tyrant of Oreos, 
see F 159): Vit. X or. p. 849 F and 1 G? II 1629 d 957/65. 5) Diodor. 16, 77, 2 
εὐθὺς δὲ καὶ δύναμιν ναυτικὴν ἀξιόλογον ἐξέπεμψαν βοηθήσουσαν τοῖς Βυζαντίοις - ὁμοίως 
δὲ τούτοις Χῖοι κτλ. 

1) I G? II 1668 = Syll.? 969 (with the notes of Hiller): Συνγραφαὶ τῆς σχευοθήκης 
τῆς λιθίνης τοῖς κρεμαστοῖς σκεύεσιν Εὐθυδόμου Δημητρίου Μελιτέως, Φίλωνος “HEnxe- 
στίδου ᾿Ελευσινίου. 2) Vit. X or. p. 852 C (IG? II 457) πρὸς δὲ τούτοις ἡμίεργα 
παραλαβὼν τούς τε νεωσοίκους xal τὴν σκχευοθήχην... ἐξειργάσατο. Cf. Judeich 
Topogr.? p. 438 ff. (Ebert RE III A, 1927, col. 516 is insufficient). 3) With the 
famous description of the τότε συμβὰς ἐν τῆι πόλει θόρυβος (§§ 169 ff.; see also Diodor. 
16, 84). 4) Gv. G.? III 2 p. 297 f. Beloch rejects the date of Kromayer (see also 
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Pickard-Cambridge C. A. H. VI p. 258) before the 16th of Boedromion (i.e. about 
2oth Sept.) which he founded on Aischin. 3, 130. Several reports existed of the 
τέρας at the celebration of the Mysteries (Schol. Aischin. 3, 130; unfortunately 
without the mention of authorities), Events like that would be expected in Ph. 

5) Aischin. 3, 140 ἐπειδὴ Φίλιππος αὐτῶν (scil. τῶν Θηβαίων) ἀφελόμενος Νίκαιαν 
Θετταλοῖς παρέδωχε (3443 B.C.?) καὶ τὸν πόλεμον, ὃν πρότερον ἐξήλασεν ἐκ τῆς χώρας 
τῆς Βοιωτῶν, τοῦτον πάλιν... . ἐπῆγε διὰ τῆς Φωκίδος ἐπ᾽ αὐτὰς τὰς Θήβας, καὶ τὸ τελευταῖον 
Ἐλάτειαν καταλαβὼν ἐχαράκωσε καὶ φρουρὰν εἰσήγαγεν χτλ. Demosth. 6, 22 ὅτ᾽ αὐτοῖς 
(scil. τοῖς Θετταλοῖς) τοὺς τυράννους ἐξέβαλλε καὶ πάλιν Νίκαιαν καὶ Μαγνησίαν ἐδίδου. The 
capitulation to Philip of the Phocians is reported by Diodor. 16, 59, 3 (346/5 B.C.). 
[Demosth.] ı1, 4 ὑποπτεύεται δ᾽ ὑπὸ Θηβαίων Νίκαιαν μὲν φρουρᾶι κατέχων, εἰς δὲ τὴν 
᾿Αμφικτυονίαν εἰσδεδυκώς. The first two passages do not justify the substitution 
of Θετταλοῖς for Λοκροῖς in the text of Ph. on the suggestion of Stähelin (Kho 5 p. 71): 
the town which commanded the road through Thermopylae (Aischin. 2, 132) was 
Locrian (Strab. 9, 4, 4; al.); Philip, in the meantime had again garrisoned the town 
himself; the text says παραδιδόναι, not ἀποδιδόναι. The reference to the resolution 
of the Amphictyones (n. 9; see also Diod. 16, 59, 4) shows that that was a compro- 
mise in the interest of Philip, who wished to put an end to the quarrel between 
Boeotia and Thessaly. Beloch Gr. G.? III ı p. 562 has determined the import of 
the expulsion of the Macedonian garrison. About Nikaia cf. W. A. Oldfather R E 
XIII col 1207 ff.; XVII col 222 no. 5; he is diffuse and not altogether 
satisfactory. 6) It has not been perceived by Schaefer Demosthenes II p. 520 f. 
and the historians (Beloch p. 563 f.; Pickard-Cambridge C A H VI p. 258f.; 
Geyer RE XIX 2 col. 2293; Momigliano Pilippo il Macedone, 1934, p. 158; Wüst 
l.c. p. 155 ff.). For Foucart see n. 9. 7) Certainly not alone, as Diodor. 16, 85, 1 
imagines (this would contradict Athenian custom), but μεθ᾽ ἑτέρων (Plutarch. 
Demosth. 18, 1) as the leader of the embassy. Ot πρέσβεις Demosth. 18, 211, who had 
proposed ten (ibid. 178); πρέσβεις Ph., who probably mentioned the names of the 
fellow-ambassadors as the Athides usually did. 8) 135/6 F 20. I should prefer 
not to use Diod. 16, 85, 3 Φίλιππος δὲ τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ἐξέπεμψεν ἐπὶ τὸ κοινὸν τῶν Βοιωτῶν 
πρέσβεις, ὧν ἦν ἐπιφανέστατος Πύθων for supporting this sequence. Apart from the 
fact that he has confused the embassy to Thebes in autumn 339 B.C. with the 
sending of Python to Athens in spring 343 B.C. (as in $ 4 he refers for the facts to 
II. στεφ. 136 the confusion may lie with his unknown source), he begins by relating 
the actions of Athens down to the march to Boeotia (sic), giving subsequently 
those of Philip: to the πρῶτον μέν corresponds μετὰ δὲ ταῦτ᾽ ὁ Φίλιππος ἀποτυχὼν τῆς 
τῶν Βοιωτῶν συμμαχίας .. . . ἧκεν εἰς τὴν Βοιωτίαν (85). From this arrangement nothing 
is to be gained for our question. 9)B. Keil’s suggestion to write πεμψάντων and 
ἀξιούντων is extremely tempting. We should have to assume a very early error in 
the Mss. of Ph., if he actually worded his account thus in order to indicate that 
Philip stood behind that embassy. No doubt, in fact, he did. But the embassy refers 
to a resolution of the Amphictyones; in vain Foucart p. 183 (‘les Thebains soute- 
naient ou Ph. jugeait, que la réclamation était contraire à ce méme décret), Wüst 
l.c. p. 160 n. 2 (‘die Philipp feindliche tradition’ which refers to the ‘dogma der 
Amphiktyonen’), and others try to defend the παρά. Philip, who was now strategos 
of the Amphictyony, kept in the background, and the request is not that Nikaia 
should be surrendered to the Macedonians, but to the Locrians. ro) One might 
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suppose that Thebes approached Athens (which was at that time at war with 
Philip, but with her fleet only), throwing out a feeler about the possibility of assist- 
ance by land. Aischines’ report (3, 140) that after the capture of Elateia μετεπέμ- 
ψαντο ᾿Αθηναίους refers to a later date, but makes an earlier approach from Thebes 
appear possible. It is by no means self-evident a priori that Ph. described the events 
in the same manner as Demosthenes, and even the account of the orator (18, 177) 
does not preclude contacts between his party and the ‘friends’ (ib. 211) of Athens 
in Thebes. 11) Perhaps there is something correct behind Diodoros’ ἐπὶ τὸ κοινὸν 
τῶν Βοιωτῶν (n. 8). 12) This would be more probable than that matters became 
disarranged in Demosthenes’ memory. Moreover, Demosthenes refers to the report 
of the embassy, and he had no motive for forging. 13) Aischin. 3, 148 ff. 
Demosth. 18, 215 leaves τάν μέσωι aside. I4) 115 F 328 after Demosthenes’ 
success in Thebes: ὥστε tov μὲν Φίλιππον εὐθὺς ἐπιυκηρυκεύεσθαι δεόμενον εἰρήνης. 
His description makes it appear possible that Demosthenes also was in Thebes 
repeatedly in order to urge the preparations for the war. For details in this interval 
of gathering storm see Schaefer Demosthenes II p. 524 ff.; about Philip’s activity 
also C. A. H. VI p. 260. 
I) One of the buildings completed by Lykurgos: ibid. p. 841 D; J G? II 457 b 6. 
2) Fritzsche De Lenaeis, Rostock 1937; Rohde Kl. Schr. II <1883> p. 407 ff.; 
Wilhelm Urkunden dvamat. Aufführungen, 1906, p. 149; Christ-Schmid Gr. L.9 I 
P- 393 n. 4; al. 3) Lipsius Ait. Recht, 1905, p. 212 n. 118. 4) Introd. p. 252 f. 
I) They argue convincingly (see also Judeich p. 394) in favour of the view that 
the passage of Hypereides does not refer to the theatre but to the Pnyx: 'it is in- 
conceivable that an orator of Demosthenes' interest and activity should have been 
in the habit of sitting at the most distant possible point from the speaker's plat- 
form .... Demosthenes would naturally be in the habit of sitting close to the spea- 
ker's platform. Here (on the Pnyx), if our proposed restoration is correct, he would 
be seated at the bottom of the sloping rock-cut floor which formed the back part 
of the first auditorium but bounded the front of the second. Such a seat might 
appropriately be described as "down below” (in reference to the rising seating 
floor) and “at the foot of the scarp” '. The explanation of Fiechter RE X, 1919, 
col. 2493 as ‘hohlung des theaters’ is impossible both materially and linguistically. 
2) Judeich of. cit. p. 315 n. 4; thus already Lenz-Siebelis p. 62, Dindorf, and many 
others. 3) Dindorf in Stephanus' Thesaurus L. Gr. IV 1273, who explains 
the seat of Demosthenes (οὗπερ εἴωθε καθῆσθαι Hypereid.) as ‘extremum 7.6. altissi- 
mum sedilium primae contiquatrionis gradus’. 4) 1 G? II 1623 Bb 290; 1630, 
5. 5) The Assembly used to meet in the theatre probably from the time when 
the building of Lykurgos was finished. 
I) Croenert Herm. 38, 1903, p. 362 f. 2) STET T- 3) τοιαῦτα γεγραφότος 
Δικαιάρχου Φιλόχορος παρέπιπτεν can only mean this. The suggestion of Foucart Etude 
sur Didyme p. 189 is impossible: ‘il est possible que Dicaearchus ait été non 
moins injuste à l'égard de Platon et c'est pour le réfuter que l'auteur de l'Index 
aurait emprunté deux citations à Philochore'. 4) Mekler; Foucart. 5) Op. 
cit. p. 190. His treatment of the passage is unsatisfactory because he knows Mekler's 
text only and therefore starts from the sentence 'il y était question d'une statue 
de Socrate'. 6) We have no evidence but of the χαλκῇ εἰκών, ἣν ἔθεσαν (scil. ol 
᾿Αθηναῖοι) ἐν τῶι Πομπείωι, Λυσίππου ταύτην ἐργασαμένου (Diog. Laert. 2, 43). 
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7) We do not know the subject of ἀνέθεσαν, and no name is preserved of those who 
dedicated the statue. I do not intend to set up against Mekler’s unfounded attempt 
at finding here Xenokrates and Krantor an invention of my own with disciples 
of Isokrates: it would be easy. 8) It might be stated in favour of this suggestion 
that Ph. liked to mention dedications of that kind. The nearest example would be 
that by Speusippos in F 224, though it may as well have been taken from the 
᾿Επιγράμματα ᾿Αττικά. 9) The idea of Foucart that Ph. gave Plato a prominent 
place among the dedicators (see his supplement in the app. crit.) is improbable 
because of the reading ᾿Ισοχράτους, and so is his reasoning that Ph. did so not 
only because of Plato’s fame but ‘aussi A cause des bruits facheux qui avaient couru 
sur son attitude au moment de la mort de Socrate’. If the supplement ὀνόματα συχνά 
is correct, a number of names is more likely to have followed. We know neither in 
what names nor in what facts the historian of the Academy was interested here. 

1) Ziehen RE V A 2 col. 2237 no. I. 

1) There is either an omission or a confusion. The goddess worshipped on the 
Acropolis (Judeich Topogr.? p. 285), in Eleusis (Farnell Cults III p. 315 f.), in the 
Tetrapolis (I G? II 1358, 49), and also outside Attica is called Δημήτηρ Χλόη or simply 
X261: I G? II 1356; 1472; 5129 and elsewhere; Aristoph. Lys. 835; Pausan. I, 22, 3. 
Whether Semos Athen. 14, 10 p. 618 D (— 396 F 23) refers to Athens is doubtful. 
Judeich op. cit. p. 45 assumes that 'the hill next to Kolonos Hippios to the north’ 
was sacred to the EöyAoog of Sophokles. About A. XAön see Farnell op. cit. III 
p. 33 ff.; Kern Religion d. Griechen I p. 215. 2) Before καί Aristoph. Lys. 835 
παρὰ τὸ τῆς Χλόης may have dropped out. It is probable that Didymos wrote com- 
mentaries on Eupolis, too (M. Schmidt Did. Fragm. p. 308 f.; Cohn RE V col. 
458, ro ff.). 3) θηλείαι A. Mommsen κριὸς καὶ θήλεια v. Prott Legg. Sacrae 1, 
1896, p. 53; Arch. Rel.-Wiss. 9, 1906, p. 91, referring to I G? II 1358, 49; Syil.8 
1025, 61. 4) ἀπὸ RM om. L «ἐκ» Lascaris. Cf. Hesych. s.v. Χλοῖα (χλοιά Ms.; 
Χλόεια Meursius) - ἑορτὴ ἀπὸ τῶν xfjmow(? Jac κάλπων Ms; καρπῶν Meursius). 5) 
θύουσι LM θυσίας R. 6) Feste der Stadt Athen p. 447 τι. 4. 7) Preller-Robert 
Gr. M yth.* I p. 766 n. 3 give a maze of mostly wrong quotations: in J G? I neither 
Demeter Chloe nor the 6th Thargelion appears; Diog. Laert. 2, 44 writes about that 
day ὅτι καθαίρουσιν ᾿Αθηναῖοι τὴν πόλιν (this event hardly concerns Chloe) xat mv 
"Ἄρτεμιν Δήλιοι γενέσθαι φασίν, and so on. The Tetrapolis sacrifices to Chloe in 
Anthesterion (I G? II 1358), and Cornutus Theol. Gr. Comp. 28 says περὶ τὸ ἔαρ 
τῆι Χλόηι Δήμητρι θύουσι μετὰ παιδιᾶς καὶ χαρᾶς κτλ. Therefore Pringsheim Archaeol. 
Beitr. z. Gesch. d. eleusin. Kultes p. 116 suggested dating the Eleusinian 
Chloia also in Anthesterion. That is doubtful, and Deubner 4. F. p. 67 remains 
undecided. The sacrifice on the Acropolis does not prove anything for Eleusis, 
and any time when the corn sprouts would be suitable for Chloe, even winter. That 
may have been the Eleusinian date, for the festival is mentioned after (together 
with ?) the Haloa (26th Posideon: F 83) in 1 G? II 949. 

1) χωρίον ἰσχυρόν Xen. Hell. 2, 4, 2; χωρίον Diodor. 14, 32, τ; castellum Justin. 
5, 9, 6; only Φυλή Isokrates /./.; all about Thrasybulos. Φυλὴν καὶ Πάνακτον, ἐπιτει- 
χίσματα τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς (Plutarch. Demetr. 23, 3: Four year's War 306/5-303/2) would 
probably belong to the gth book. 2) Agora 14008; Dinsmoor Archon List p.5 n. 7. 

7)5228210703,58-0, 2) 228 F 4-7; Comm. II D p. 646 f. 3) Introd. p. 
253, 17 ff. 
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1) [Demosth.] 47, 26 προσεκαλεσάμην πρός τε τοὺς ἀποστολέας καὶ πρὸς τοὺς τῶν VEO- 
ρίων ἐπιμελητάς - οὗτοι γὰρ εἰσῆγον τότε τὰς διαδικασίας εἰς τὸ δικαστήριον περὶ τῶν σκευῶν. 
2) I G? II 1629 (b) 251 ff. (Syll.® 305) on the occasion of the ships put at the disposal 
of Miltiades for the foundation of a colony: ἑλέσθαι δὲ καὶ ἀποστολέας τὸν δῆμον δέκα 
ἄνδρας ἐξ ᾿Αθηναίων ἁπάντων, τοὺς δὲ αἱρεθέντας ἐπιμελεῖσθαι τοῦ ἀποστόλου, καθάπερ τῆι 
BovAfiı προστέτακται. At the opening (a 170 ff.) οἱ τῶν νεωρίων ἐπιμεληταί were ordered 
παραδοῦναι τοῖς τριηράρχοις τὰς ναῦς καὶ τὰ σκεύη ; there must have been a figure in the 
psephism. 3) Lipsius A. R. p. 117 f.; 980. About the ἀποστολεῖς see also Boeckh 
Staatsh.3 I p. 630; 652; Seeurkunden p. 171; Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. p. 1056. 
4) They occur for the first time in the spurious speech 47 from the later ’fifties (353/2 
B.C. Blass Ait. Bereds.? III 1 p. 545). About their functions as described in ὃ 26 see 
Lipsius p. 114. They may be older, and may belong to the time of the reorganization 
of the fleet. The ἐπιμεληταὶ τῶν νεωρίων mentioned besides them (n. 1; 2) functioned 
already in the fifth century (Agora 6244 I 727; Oliver Hesperia 4, 1935, p. 16). 

1) 1 omitted here the ordinary description of the functions of the Eleven (also 
given in the Scholia on Aristophanes with ἄλλως) ἐπεμελοῦντο δὲ τῶν ἐν τῶι δεσ- 
μωτηρίωι, καὶ ἀπῆγον κλέπτας, ἀνδραποδιστάς, λωποδύτας, εἰ μὲν ὁμολογοῖεν, θανατώσοντες, 
εἰ δὲ μή, εἰσάξοντες εἰς τὰ δικαστήρια, κἂν ἁλῶσιν, ἀποκτενοῦντες. 2) The sen- 
tence ἑπτά - σώματος is neither an ‘appendix’ nor an ‘independent enlargement’ 
made by the source of the lexicographer, who consulted Ph. a second time: it belongs 
to the original excerpt. It frequently happens that the later lexicographers, who are 
merely concerned with explaining a term, omit the historical part. For example in 
regard to the ἕνδεκα Pollux provides both the systematic and the historical part, the 
Aristophanes Scholia give now two versions, the complete one (much abbreviated 
in V) and the purely systematic one (in RV); the Lexeis p. 250, 4 Bkr and others 
have merely the latter. 3) They are spaced out in bf. On the other hand ba 
has the βουλή besides the éxxdnota. The βουλή is also mentioned in the Lexeis, but 
is lacking in Pollux. 4) a and b begin with a warning against the confusion of 
θεσμοθέται and νομοφύλακες, unfortunately without telling us who committed it 
(τινές bB). How this could happen is difficult to underständ in view of the different 
names and the different numbers. It is incredible that the warning was necessary 
as early as the time of Ph.; it is not credible until late Hellenisticor Roman times, 
when authors no longer visualized the facts. Certainly according to Aristotle (' A0. 
3, 4) the thesmothetai were introduced ὅπως ἀναγράψαντες τὰ θέσμια φυλάττωσι 
πρὸς τὴν τῶν ἀμφισβητ[οὐντων χρίσιν. But that belongs to the sphere of jurisdiction, 
and the θεσμοθέται were never called θεσμοφύλακες in Athens (a term which would 
render the confusion more comprehensible). The comparison between Pollux and 
the Scholia on Plato on the one hand and the Scholia on Aristophanes on the other 
shows clearly that the origin of the confusion is to be found in the term δεσμοφύλακες. 
Thus the Eleven were called under (and after) the reign of Demetrios—so far we 
may trust Pollux, whose assertion is perhaps corroborated by J G? II 488 from the 
year 304/3 B.C. (see Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. p. 1062 n. 3). They were confused 
with the θεσμοθέται and the νομοφύλακες in consequence of the resemblance of 
their names—for actually the activity of the ἕνδεκα or δεσμοφύλακες is as little like 
that of the νομοφύλακες, as that of the νομοφύλακες is like that of the θεσμοθέτα---- 
and this was what produced the ‘gallimathias’- (Keil Anon. Arg., 1902, p. 173; 
Lipsius A. R. I p. 74; Busolt-Swoboda p. 1107 n. 1) in Pollux. 8, 102. The νομοθέται 
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of the fourth century (first in 403/2 B.C.) must be kept apart entirely; they could 
not be confused with νομοφύλακες or θεσμοθέται even by later lexicographers, be- 
cause the orators mentioned them unmistakeably. Thus they have an article of their 
own in the Lex. Rhet. p. 282, 14 (Phot. s.v.) and Pollux 8, ror. As to particulars 
about them see Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 192 ff.; Lipsius A. R. I p. 385 ff.; 
Weiss Griech. Privatrecht I p. 102 ff.; Busolt-Swoboda p. τοῖς ff.; Kahrstedt 
Studien II, 1936, p. 283 f.; Klio 31, 1938, p. 1 ff.; Atkinson Athenian Legislative 
Procedure (Bulletin John Ryland's Library 23) Manchester 1939 (Gomme CI. 
Rev. 54 p. 38). 5) This is confirmed by the fact that the nomophylakes sit 
with the prohedroi; “πρόεδροι in dem hier geforderten sinne gibt es erst seit etwa 
dem 3. jahrzehnt des 4. Jhdts' (Keil op. cit. p. 171). 6) The white στρόφιον does 
not serve 'zur kenntlichmachung des büros der versammlung' (Kahrstedt Studien 
II p. 229 £., who has collected what little we know about the dress of the officials in 
Athens), it is a very high distinction (for the material see Bieber E IV A col. 380) 
which is quite in accord with their important cultic tasks (but 'opfer namens des 
staates'—Kahrstedt p. 288— are nowhere mentioned). The abbreviation causes 
the misunderstanding that ἐστεφανωμένοι also refers to the official insignia of the 
νομοφύλακες. Of course, the thesmothetai wear the crown of the archons (and other 
officials), but the term signifies in this context the honour conferred upon them at 
the expiration of their office: after they have passed the εὔθυνα and have received 
the usual honorary crowns they become members of the Areopagos. This does not 
apply to the νομοφύλακες. 7) This division appears more probable than the 
assumption that καὶ τὴν πομπὴν - θάλασσαν still belongs to the introductory part 
about the honorary privileges; otherwise the insertion xal <éte> τὴν πομπὴν would 
be easy. 8) Boeckh’s assertion (/.c. p. 27; cf. Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 192) 
‘dies ist unstreitig erfindung eines unwissenden grammatikers’ can no longer be 
taken seriously. Today we are better able to judge what was possible as to inventions 
and what they look like, because the manners and bad manners of commentators 
and lexicographers as well as their mode of quoting have gradually become clearer. 
But Boeckh at least brought forward positive reasons, not being satisfied with 
general considerations. To be sure, his first objection that Ph. ‘wenn er etwas 
von nomophylaken zur zeit des Ephialtes gewusst hatte, davon zu ende des dritten 
oder zu anfang des vierten buches gesprochen haben wiirde’ does not signify much: 
the full treatment of the office, which Ph. gave in the seventh book would, of course, 
not preclude a succinct entry in the third, which reported the establishment of 
the office ; in the discussion of the year 462/1 B.C., which probably also was of some 
length, Ph.s point of view was different. On the other hand, the expression τὰ ὑπὲρ 
τοῦ σώματος instead of the ordinary τὰ φονικά is really Surprising, and to my 
knowledge unique; Keil 1,0. p. 172 Ought to have acknowledged this. But it is 
quite as unique that Aristotle (Αθπ. 25, 2) does not say κατέλιπε τὰ φονικά, Or 
περὶ φόνου, but περιεῖλε τὰ ἐπίθετα. The ἕνδεκα occur as early as Solon’s laws, and 
another Ephialtes who might be considered did not exist. Incidentally: whom 
does Val. Max. 3, 8 ext. 4 mean? 9) Aristotle is unsatisfactory in the entire 
section chs. 22-27, because the notes he drew from chronicles are overgrown with an 
abundance of stories related in detail and having a political purpose. In this special 
case his succinctness may be explained (a) positively by his greater concern with 
the röle of Themistokles, which was determined by political interests; (b) negatively 
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by the small importance he attached to the nomophylakes in contrast to the idea 
of nomophylakia (n. 13). Nor.can we blame him in view of the history of the office 
as far as we are able to recognize it. 10) I give the text according to the readings 
of U. Wilcken Herm. 42, 1907, p. 409 ff. It is particularly important that in 1. 23 
[119063] (o )eoc and in l. 24 ἣ ᾿Α[τθίς] are ‘ausgeschlossen’ in his opinion. It was on 
the basis of these supplements that Keil suggested a new note about the abolition 
of the nomophylakes in 404/3 B.C. Between -apyo¢ and νομοφυλάκων 1. 23, where 
‘stark korrigiert ist’, ὅτι is not quite impossible but “unwahrscheinlich; vielleicht 
hat der schreiber die gruppe überhaupt getilgt’. The letters at the end of 1. 24 
are not «py»; in l. 25 τὰ (t; Keil) is ‘ganz sicher’. Whether a new reading would 
yield anything beyond Wilcken's is greatly to be doubted. But in 1. 21/2 I submit 
the supplement δὲ é[otepx]v[wyuévor], which would throw a light on the whole con- 
text because it would bring the Anonymus into the sphere of the lexicographic 
tradition of F 64b and above p. 337, 12 ff. (cp. n. 4). Wilcken already recognized 
that the Anonymus is an epitome of Scholia on Demosthenes’ Androtionea (I 
prefer this to the suggestion of Laqueur Herm. 43, 1908, p. 220 ff.: ‘capitulatio 
eines buches Περὶ Anwoodevoug’), and he hesitatingly suggested ‘dass die νομοφύ- 
λακες anlässlich der θεσμοθέται erwähnt sind’. This is all the more credible as in 
1. 25 the Eleven are mentioned, and with them we would hardly ‘find ourselves in 
a new paragraph’ as Wilcken thought. Θεσμοθέται and "Evdexa actually occur in 
the Androtionea, the former § 21 (23; 29), the latter § 49 (52). The Anonymus may 
have criticised (like F 640) the identification of θεσμοθέται and νομοφύλακες, 
which had been caused by the confusion of δεσμοφύλακες-νομοφύλακες-θεσμοθέται. 
The quotation of the Χρονογραφίαι (= ᾿Ατθίδες; see 329 T 6) would also find an 
explanation. 11) Our knowledge of offices existing in fifth century Athens is 
scanty anyhow; it would shrink considerably if we were to demand two witnesses 
in each case. Keil 1.0. p. 172 rightly pointed to the facts that ἀποδέκται of the fifth 
century have first come to our knowledge through the Kodros inscription J G? I 
94, 16 (supplemented also 105, 6), and vewpot through IG? I 74, 11. Cf. the 
ξενοδίκαι on Krateros 342 F 4 n. 75. Also for the xpnv@v ἐπιμελετῆς our only literary 
witness (Aristot. 'A0m. 43, I) is confirmed by an honorary decree of 333/2 B.C. 
(I G? IT 338). 12) It may be sufficient to refer to Aischin. 3, 4 τῆς δὲ τῶν ῥητόρων 
ἀκοσμίας οὐκέτι κρατεῖν δύνανται οὔθ᾽ of νόμοι οὔθ᾽ of πρυτάνεις οὔθ᾽ of πρόεδροι οὔθ᾽ ἣ 
προεδρεύουσα φυλή, τὸ δέκατον μέρος τῆς πόλεως. This very grievance was to be 
prevented by the nomophylakes who ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις ἐκάθηντο μετὰ τῶν προέδρων 
κωλύοντες ψηφίζειν, εἴ τι παράνομον κτλ. 13) In the 'A0mr. νομοφυλακεῖν is the 
duty of the pre-Solonian and the Solonian Areopagos (7, 4; cf. 4, 4; Wilamowitz 
Ar.u. Ath. II p. 191; cf. on Androtion 324 F 3-4); it was deprived of this duty 
in 462/1 B.C. (πολιτείας φυλακή 25, 2); νομοφύλακες do not occur at all. The passages 
in Politics confirm this: 3, II, 4; 4, II, 9 ἐν δὲ ταῖς ὀλιγαρχίαις ἣ προσαιρεῖσθαί τινας 
éx τοῦ πλήθους ἢ κατασκευάσαντας ἀρχεῖον οἷον ἐν ἐνίαις πολιτείαις ἐστὶν oc καλοῦσι προ- 
βούλους καὶ νομοφύλακας, καὶ περὶ τούτων χρηματίζειν, περὶ ὧν ἂν οὗτοι προβουλεύ- 
saw: οὕτω γὰρ μεθέξει ὁ δῆμος τοῦ βουλεύεσθαι, καὶ λύειν οὐδὲν δυνήσεται τῶν περὶ τὴν 
πολιτείαν κτλ.; 6, 5, 13 ἰδίαι δὲ ταῖς... μᾶλλον εὐήμερούσαις πόλεσιν, ἔτι δὲ φροντι- 
ζούσαις εὐκοσμίας (see Aischines n. 12) γυναικονομία (F 65) νομοφυλακία παιδονο- 
μία... τριῶν δ᾽ οὐσῶν ἀρχῶν καθ᾽ ἃς αἱροῦνταί τινες ἀρχὰς τὰς κυρίας, νομοφυλάκων προ- 
βούλων βουλῆς, οἱ μὲν νομοφύλακες ἀριστοκρατικόν, ὀλιγαρχικὸν δ᾽ οἱ πρόβουλοι, βουλὴ δὲ δη- 
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μοτικόν. Itis also remarkable that the fourth century νομοθεσία (n. 4) isnot mentioned 
in the ’Adr.; Aristotle uses νομοθετεῖν and νομοθεσία only in the usual sense 
of Solon's activity (8, 2; 10, 1; 11, 2), although Solon actually had not been elected 
νομοθέτης but διαλλακτὴς καὶ ἄρχων (5, 2). 14) Himeraios (P.A. 7578) is 
generally assumed to be the brother of Demetrios of Phaleron, who was executed 
by Antipater in 322,1 B.C. Pytheas (P. A. 12342), against whom two speeches 
existed under the name of Deinarchos, fled from Athens in 323/2 B.C., and it is 
improbable that he returned. It is of no importance whether the speeches are 
genuine and whether Deinarchos delivered them himself (cf. n. 15). 15) ‘In der 
restaurationszeit der 2oer jahre ... um die alten funktionen des Areopags zu 
übernehmen’ Pohlenz in Laqueur Herm. 43, 1908, p. 228 n. 2: ‘zwischen 326 und 
der demokratischen erhebung herbst 323’ Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. p. 895 n. 1; 
925. As terminus post one may regard 327 B.C., the date of the composition of the 
᾽Αθπ. 16) The assumption of Ferguson Klo 11, IgII, p. 271 ff. that originally 
they were merely recorders, responsible for the preservation of the laws in the 
archive, cannot be refuted. The name would not contradict, and nobody will be 
convinced (see ἢ. 11) by the argument of Busolt-Swoboda p. 895 ἢ. 1 ‘dass ein 
solches amt in der überlieferung nicht spurlos verschwunden sein könnte’. Kahr- 
stedt Studien II p. 300 when speaking of the ‘kurzlebigen νομοφύλακες als verstär- 
kung des praesidiums der ekklesie’ avoids the problem. 17) General consid- 
erations like those of Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 192 f. and Busolt-Swoboda 
l.c. do not carry conviction. 18) It is remarkable but comprehensible in view 
of the completely altered conditions of the period in comparison with 462,1 B.C. 
that (notwithstanding the tendency to increase the róle of the Areopagos, which 
we observe in the political literature of the fourth century) the restoration created 
a particular office which had continued to exist and had done well in other states 
(n. 13) instead of restoring the privileges of the Areopagos as the Thirty had attemp- 
ted to do (Ax. 35, 2). The action becomes even more comprehensible if the office 
had also existed in Athens for some time after the reform of Ephialtes; in that case 
it could not be blamed as reactionary, but was made to appear as a return to the 
πάτριος πολιτεία. 19) See the constitution of ‘Draco’ (Αθπ. 4, 4) and the action 
of the Thirty (n. 18). 20) I am deliberately speaking in these general terms. 
For details see Introduction to Androtion and on 324 F 3-4. 21)8 See nares 

22) Whether one may adduce Aristot. ' A0r. 27, I xol γὰρ τῶν ᾿Αρεοπαγιτῶν ἔνια παρ- 
είλετο said of Perikles alone is somewhat doubtful in view of Pol. 2, 9, 3 καὶ τὴν μὲν Ev 
᾿Αρείωι πάγων βουλὴν ᾿Εφιάλτης ἐκόλουσε καὶ Περικλῆς, τὰ δὲ δικαστήρια μισθοφόρα κατ- 
ἔστησε Περικλῆς. If we may, it would explain that in 462/1 B.C. he is mentioned 
besides Ephialtes, or even replaced him. Our earliest evidence does not name Peri- 
kles, for the Thirty in 404/3 B.C. καὶ τοὺς ᾿Εἰφιάλτου καὶ ᾿Αρχεστράτου νόμους τοὺς περὶ τῶν 
᾿Αρεοπαγιτῶν καθεῖλον ἐξ ’Apelou πάγου (Αθπ. 35, 2; P. A. 2411; Lipsius A. R. p. 35; 
Busolt-Swoboda op. cit. p. 894 n. 6). The point must again be stressed that our 
knowledge of the democratic legislation is fragmentary, even concerning important 
matters such as the payment of the jurymen or the θεωρικά. 23) The number 
of seven is surprising, and the possibility has to be considered that the number of 
the book of the Aithis has ousted that of the members. The mistake would be like 
that in the parallel reports to F 61. Meier’s alteration to ἕξ, meant to explain the 
confusion with the thesmothetai, is no longer plausible since it has become evident 
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that the eleven δεσμοφύλακες have added to the confusion (n. 4; 10). The & mentioned 
by the Anonym. Argent. (Text p. 338, 26 ff.) do not help, as we cannot restore the 
context. Anyhow the figure refers in the first place to the board of the fourth century 
(the text is καί, not ὅτε κατέστησαν), and it is not at all certain that in 462/1 B.C., 
too, there were seven nomophylakes. 24) If they really were seven one would 
like to think of a committee of the Council—a kind of πρόβουλοι for motions af- 
fecting the constitution. This would have been not so much a precaution as a com- 
promise in order to facilitate the consent of the conservatives to the curtailing of 
the powers of the Areopagos: τὰ μὲν τοῖς πεντακοσίοις (ἀπέδωκεν) ᾿Αθπ. 25, 2 would 
cover a committee of that kind. As in the ’fifties important democratic reforms 
followed close upon each others’ heels it is conceivable that the committee was soon 
felt to be a brake. A committee of the Areopagos appears less credible. It would 
have meant an even greater concession made to the conservatives, though one 
might believe its abolition to be (one of) the Periclean. measure(s) against the 
Areopagos (n. 22). Conversely, Keil op. cit. p. 17 considered the entry of the nomo- 
phylakes into the Areopagos, which thus would have been democratized even more 
speedily and more efficiently than by the entry of the archons alone. But Keil 
is wrong in assuming that this is the tradition: the contrary is the case. The pre- 
scriptions for the ideal νομοφύλακες in Plato Rep. p. 653/7 are of no use for the 
solution of the problem: these must be more than 50 years old and are not allowed 
to remain in office for more than 20 years. He hardly had in mind the short-lived 
Athenian board. 25) The year 404/3 B.C. must be abandoned after the readings 
of Wilcken (n. 12). Also it would be far too late. The nomophylakes hardly saw 
even the beginnings of the Peloponnesian War. 

1) About the plane-tree see Judeich Topogr.? p. 357. 2) Ido not quite under- 
stand Kahrstedt Studien I p. 262 n. 4. Can he have misinterpreted ἀχκοσμεῖν as 
meaning ‘immoral conduct of life’ and καθ᾽ ὁδούς as pointing to 'street-walkers' ? 
The γυναικονόμοι have nothing in common with the ἀστυνόμοι; the business of the 
policing of streets and buildings is entirely different. Even if the ἀστυνόμοι have to 
watch over the maximum payment of ψάλτριαι efc. that would not give them ‘sitten- 
polizeiliche kompetenzen’ as Lipsius A. R. I p. 90 asserts. His definition of the 
gynaikonomoi ‘dass sie lediglich sittenpolizeilichen zwecken dienen’ is not happy 
either, for it conjures up the danger of a confusion with the modern (German) 
‘sittenpolizei’. Evidently Lipsius made this mistake when he declared that ‘die 
sorge fiir die einhaltung von sitte und gesetz durch die frauen keine besondere be- 
hörde neben den astynomen bedingte? (/.c. p. 98 n. 180). 3) Aelian. V. H. 13, 24 
Λυκοῦργος ὁ ῥήτωρ ἔγραψε μὴ ἐλαύνειν τὰς γυναῖκας ἐν τοῖς μυστηρίοις ἐπὶ ζευγῶν, ἢ τῆι 
δρώσηι τοῦτο ἐπηρτῆσθαι ζημίαν hy γε ὥιετο τάξας ἀποχρῶσαν. πρώτη τῶι ψηφίσματι ἠπείθη- 
σεν ἡ τούτου γυνή, καὶ τὴν ζημίαν ἐξέτισε καταδικασθεῖσα. The anecdote does not dis- 
credit the psephisma. 4) Plutarch. Solon 21, 5 ἐπέστησε δὲ (scil. Σόλων) καὶ 
ταῖς ἐξόδοις τῶν γυναικῶν καὶ τοῖς πένθεσι καὶ ταῖς ἑορταῖς νόμον ἀπείργοντα τὸ ἄτακτον 
καὶ ἀκόλαστον, ἐξιέναι μὲν ἱματίων τριῶν μὴ πλέον ἔχουσαν κελεύσας, μηδὲ βρωτὸν 7) 
ποτὸν πλείονος 3] ὀβολοῦ φερομένην, μηδὲ κάνητα πηχυαίου μείζονα, μηδὲ νύκτωρ πορεύε- 
σθαι πλὴν ἁμάξηι κομιζομένην λύχνου προφαίνοντος. ἀμυχὰς δὲ κοπτομένων xal τὸ θρη- 
νεῖν πεποιημένα καὶ τὸ κωκύειν (A κωλύειν r) ἄλλον ἐν ταφαῖς ἑτέρων ἀφεῖλεν. ἐνα- 
γίζειν δὲ βοῦν οὐκ εἴασεν, οὐδὲ συντιθέναι πλέον ἱματίων τριῶν, οὐδ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀλλότρια μνή- 
ματα βαδίζειν χωρὶς ἐκκομιδῆς. Gv τὰ πλεῖστα xdv τοῖς ἡμετέροις νόμοις ἀπηγό- 
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ρεύται : πρόσχειται δὲ τοῖς ἡμετέροις ζημιοῦσθαι τοὺς τὰ τοιαῦτα ποιοῦντας ὑπὸ τῶν 
γυναικονόμων, ὡς ἀνάνδροις καὶ γυναικώδεσι τοῖς περὶ τὰ πένθη (S γένη Y) πάθεσι 
καὶ ἁμαρτήμασιν ἐνεχομένους. The report is abbreviated and not altogether clear; 
but ἡμέτεροι certainly does not refer to Plutarch’s native place, but belongs to the 
report which ‘Plutarch excerpts. Whether Menander II. ἐπιδ. III 364, 1 Spengel 
γυναικονόμους πολλαὶ τῶν πόλεών εἰσιν at χειροτονοῦσιν has Athens, too, in mind cannot 
be decided. 5) Presumably it was Philippides of Paiania, who was prominent 
during the years 326/5 B.C. ff. and active until at least 293/2 B.C. (see Treves RE 
XIX 2 col. 2201 no. 6). Krobylos cannot be determined chronologically; Koerte 
RE XI col. 1941 no. 2 dates him (on the basis of the allusion to the law) at the 
time of Hypereides, ‘wohl auf der grenze der μέση und véa’. The fact that the law 
is mentioned both by him and by Hypereides makes the 'twenties appear probable, 
the time when the νομοφύλακες also were created. All these measures betray the 
same spirit. 6) Boeckh /.c. p. 24 followed by Lipsius A. R. I p. 98; Busolt- 
Swoboda Staatsk. p. 494; 929 (a little more cautiously) ; Kahrstedt Studien II p. 
237 and others. Boeckh's only reason is the occurring of the yuvarxovöpoı in the 
seventh book. But Krobylos expressly assigns the institution to Philippides, and 
to assume the latter to be the dummy of Demetrios—as some scholars regard 
Archestratos (F 64 n. 22) as a mere tool of Perikles—is not to be recommended be- 
cause of the position of Demetrios and of what we know about his activity. 7) 
The range of sources used by Pollux is wider here and elsewhere: beyond the 
rhetoric lexica he uses e.g. the literature of the Politeiai and of constitutional law. 

8) The case is exactly the same as with the νομοφύλακες: Aristotle (cf. F 64 n. 13) 
knows the office which he calls ἀριστοχρατικόν (Pol. 4, 12, 9) or φανερῶς οὐ δημο- 
κρατικόν (ibid. 6, 5, 13), but he does not know it in Athens. His collections of the 
laws existing in all states certainly influenced the ideas of the Athenian reformers 
before Demetrios, but their acquaintance with 'aristocratic' institutions by no 
means derives alone, or even primarily, from him. All these matters were discussed 
throughout the fourth century, and some of them even before. 9) They are: 
(1) Timokles (iv Φιλοδικαστῆι III 465, 32 K) ‘ein jüngerer vertreter der mittleren 
komódie', who certainly produced as late as 323 B.C. (Koerte R E VI A col. 1260 
no. 3, who should not have claimed so much certainty for his dating of the Φιλοδι- 
καστῆς ‘nach 317’), and (2) Menander, who began to produce in 322/1 (Koerte R E 
XV col. 710) ἐν Κεκρυφάλωι (III 78, 272 K). These comic poets do not mention the 
γυναικονόμοι; they refer to a νόμος καινός τις, perhaps a more comprehensive law 
than the enactments of Lykurgos and Philippides which concern women only. Also 
Athenaios in his introductory words defines the sphere of this wider law, or rather a 
particular regulation taken from it, viz. the right ἐφορᾶν τὰ συμπόσια καὶ ἐξετάζειν 
τῶν χεχλημένων τὸν ἀριθμὸν cl κατὰ νόμον ἐστί. This looks more like a special 
measure (comparable to the psephism of Lykurgos), the enforcing of which was 
transferred to the γυναικονόμοι created by the law of Philippides, than like the code 
of Demetrios. 10) 76 F ro. II) Thus, on the whole, Wachsmuth Stadt 
Athen II p. 390 n. 2. 

1) Kallimachos, who certainly mentioned him in the Πίνακες, the Pergamenian 
pinakographers, and Demetrios Magnes whose article in the Lexicon of Homonyms 
Dionysios copied completely and literally in De Dinarcho 1. 2) Ibid. 2 p. 299, 
9 U-R ἐκ τούτων οὐδέν ἐστιν οὔτε ἀχριβὲς ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ ἀληθὲς εὑρεῖν οὔτε γὰρ γένος 
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τἀνδρὸς οὔτε χρόνους καθ᾽ oüc ἦν, οὔτε τόπον ἐν ὧι διέτριψε, δεδήλωκεν (scil. Δημή- 
τριος ὁ Μάγνης). 3) Ibid. 2 p. 300, 3 (in the section which Dionysios concludes 
with the words ταῦτα μὲν αὐτὸς ὁ Δείναρχος περὶ ἑαυτοῦ) ἐπὶ δὲ ᾿Αναξικράτους ἄρ- 
χοντος, ἐφ᾽ οὗ κατέλυσαν τὴν ἐν τῆι Μουνυχίαι φρουρὰν... οἱ περὶ ᾿Αντίγονον καὶ Δημή- 
τριον «τοὺς» βασιλεῖς, αἰτίαν ἔχων ἅμα τοῖς ἐπιφανεστάτοις ᾿Αθηναίων (Blass -αίους ἘῚ ἢ 
ταίοις F*) καίτοι ξένος αὐτὸς dv καταλῦσαι τὸν δῆμον, ὁρῶν ἠρεθισμένους τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους καὶ 
μάλιστα τῶι πλουτεῖν ἑαυτὸν ὑφορωμένους, μὴ διὰ τοῦτο πάθηι τι δεινόν, εἰσελθεῖν μὲν 
εἰς δικαστήριον οὐχ ὑπέμεινεν, ἐξελθὼν δὲ τῆς πόλεως καὶ ἐλθὼν εἰς Χαλκίδα χτλ. 
Abridged and confused Vit. X. Or. p. 850 D χρόνωι δ᾽ ὕστερον αἰτιαθεὶς εἰς λόγους 
παραγίνεσθαι (-evesdar?) ᾿Αντιπάτρωι καὶ Κασάνδρωι περὶ τὴν κατάληψιν τῆς Μουνυχίας, 
ἡνίκα ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αντιγόνου καὶ Δημητρίου ἐφρουρήθη, ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αναξικράτους ἄρχοντος ἐξαργυρισά- 
μενος τὰ πλεῖστα τῆς οὐσίας ἔφυγεν εἰς Χαλκίδα. 4) De Dinarch. 3 pe 301, “1 ff. 
ἐν τῶι λόγωι τῶι κατὰ Προξένου, ὃς εἴρηται μὲν μετὰ τὴν φυγήν, προσχκειμένην δὲ ἔχει 


τὴν γραφὴν ταύτην *«Aelvxoxoc Σωστράτου Κορινθιος Προξένωι, ὧι σύνειμι, βλάβης... .». 
οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν αὐτῶι τῶι λόγωι εὐθὺς μὲν ἐν ἀρχῆι περὶ τοῦ μηδεμίαν δίκην 
πρότερον εἰσελθεῖν δεδήλωκεν... .. ἐν δὲ τοῖς ἑξῆς περί τε τῆς φυγῆς καὶ τῶν 


ἄλλων διεξέρχεται πάντων, ἐξ ὧν γίγνεται φανερὰ τὰ προειρημένα καὶ ἔτι πρὸς τού- 
τοις ὅτι ξένος διέμεινε, καὶ γέρων ἤδη ὧν εἶπε τὸν λόγον, ἐξ ὧν ἐπὶ τῶι τέλει τῆς δίκης 
εἴρηκε. ταῦτα μὲν αὐτὸς ὁ Δείναρχος περὶ ἑαυτοῦ: Φιλόχορος δὲ κτλ. 5) Ibid. 2 Ῥ. 
299, 14 (after criticising his precedeccors; n. 2) ἃ οὖν ἐγὼ αὐτὸς δι’ ἐμαυτοῦ κατελαβό- 
μὴν, ταῦτ᾽ ἐστίν - Δείναρχος 6 ῥήτωρ υἱὸς μὲν ἦν Σωστράτου, Κορίνθιος δὲ τὸ γένος, ἀφι- 
κόμενος δ᾽ εἰς ᾿Αθήνας καθ᾽ ὃν χρόνον ἤνθουν αἵ τε τῶν φιλοσόφων καὶ ῥητόρων διατρι- 
Pal, Θεοφράστωι τε συνεγένετο καὶ Δημητρίωι τῶι Φαληρεῖ κτλ. Dionysios knows 
Deinarchos’ native place from the speech against Proxenos (n. 4), and he nowhere 
expresses a doubt of his being a ξένος, because that speech attests the fact even 
for his old age. We do not know who wrongly made him an Athenian—ög μέν τινες 
ἐγχώριος, ὡς δέ τισι δοκεῖ Κορίνθιος; it may have been simply a misunderstanding 
because of the designation ἐκ τῶν ῥητόρων τῶν ᾿Αττυκῶν given by Demetrios of Mag- 
nesia (De Dinarch. 1 p. 298, 9). In any case, this also shows that the biographical 
statements of the speech against Proxenos had not been used before. 6) It is, 
of course, not impossible in itself that Deinarchos gave archons’ dates in the Pro- 
xenos speech; but in ch. 2 they are introduced by Dionysios, for they are the only 
ones, and they belong among the facts which Dionysios quotesfrom Ph. 7) Cf.n. 3. 
One cannot escape the conclusion by assuming that Dionysios used the brief 
epitome of the Aithis (see on T 1), for none of the grammarians he quotes supplied 
a definite date for Deinarchos. 8) That would by no means be surprising. Though 
there existed a considerable number of speeches by Deinarchos, some of them made 
at important political trials, the ξένος did not deliver any of them himself. The 
historian of Athens was only interested in the speakers, not in the men from whom 
some of them ordered their speeches. The interest in the latter did not awake until 
scholars began to compile catalogues of the speeches of the 'Attic' orators. 9) 
What Deinarchos says about the reasons for his φυγή (n. 3) sounds rather ambigu- 
ous. IO) Text p. 341, 7 ff. Dionysios only preserved Demetrios besides the fact 
that the action was brought on the basis of an eisangelia. The biographical evidence 
(F Gr Hist 228) is ναρτε---ἐπιβουλευθεὶς γὰρ ὑπό τινων δίκην θανάτου οὐ παρὼν ὦφλεν 
(Diog. Laert. 5, 76; cf. 79); patria pulsus iniuria (Cicero De fin. 5, 54; cf. Aelian. 
V. H. 13, 17). Diodoros (20, 45) who relates the facts concerning the flight of 
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Demetrios correctly and accurately does not mention the trial: it took place more 
than two months later. 11) In this part of Ph.s work we are justified in expecting 
dates of months, even of days, for events in Athens. But it is uncertain whether 
Plutarch (Demetr. 8, 5) added the date for the occupation of the Peiraieus from 
Ph., or whether he found it in his main historical source (ultimately Hieronymos) ; 

that it is lacking in Diodoros does not decide the alternative. About the dating by 
parts of the year in Ph. see Afthis p. 95 f. 12) Thus the objections are to be 
explained which caused Wilamowitz (Herm. 34, 1899, p. 624) to describe the 
fragment of Ph. as ‘verdorben’. For the opening of the (apparently) verbatim F 67, 
see Text p. 345, 6 ff. 13) The only Ms. of the treatise De Dinarcho is too bad 
to inspire confidence in the form εὐθύ. But even if Ph. spelt thus (about the so- 
called movable ¢ see Kuehner-Blass Ausführl. Gramm. I 1, 1890, p. 298d; some 
examples of εὐθύ said of time in Liddell-Scott s.v.), it cannot mean what Siebelis 
believes, viz, ‘recta, primo impetu, ἐξ 2p68ov’: (1) this meaning contradicts the facts: 
ἐξ ἐφόδου the Peiraieus was captured (Diod. 20, 45, 2 προσβαλόντος ἐξ ἐφόδου) ; 
as to Megara Plutarch. Demetr. 9, 4 ff. attests a siege of some duration (only thus 
could Demetrios allow the looting). Diodor. 20, 46, 3 (ἐκπολιορκήσας αὐτήν) and the 
dates given for the Peiraieus and Munychia corroborate. (2) the position of the 
word in the excerpt, immediately following the archon, proves that εὐθύ refers 
to the sequence of events in time and marks the capture of Megara as the first 
event of the year. 14) There is no doubt anywhere that the events succeeded 
each other immediately. Plutarch supplies no dates, but Ph. places the capture of 
Megara in the first days of the year, and Diodoros (45, 7) assumes two days for the 
storming of Munychia. Dinsmoor Hesperia 4, 1935, p.304,in my opinion, considerably 
overestimates the time required. 15) The source manifestly told the history 
of Antigonos: the narrative begins ch. 45, 1 with his despatch of Demetrios, and 
returns to him ch. 46, 4. An Athenian embassy to Antigonos (see also on F 165) 
was already foreseen in the psephism of Stratokles; Plutarch refers to this embassy 
in Demetr. 11, 1 (where one is at first sight inclined to delete ἣ Δημήτριον, but } 
shows that Stratokles so worded his proposal that it applied to more than one 
occasion). The new orders of Antigonos to his son required a good deal of diplomatic 
work which may well have taken up the summer and autumn. The fleet which, 
before the attack on Cyprus, made Rhodos and Cilicia, could then not set sail earlier 
than the spring of 306 B.C., and Demetrios probably spent the winter in Athens. 
Plutarch is almost exclusively interested in this sojourn of Demetrios, or in the con- 
duct of the Athenians towards him (10, 1-14,4), not in Demetrios’ other activities in 
Hellas the details of which he passes over. Dinsmoor misjudged Plutarch when he 
used his narrative as one of the supports for his chronology. 16) R E VIII col. 
1540 no. 8; F Gv Hist II D p. 544 f. 17) See on F 166. 18) 20, 46, 3 ὁ δὲ Anun- 
τριος, φρουρουμένης τῆς Μεγαρέων πόλεως, ἐκπολιορκήσας αὐτὴν ἀπέδωκεν τὴν αὐτονομίαν 
τῶι δήμωι xol τιμῶν ἀξιολόγων ἔτυχεν ὑπὸ τῶν εὖ παθοντων. 19) Demetr. 9, 4 ff. 
τῆι δὲ Μουνυχίαι χαράκωμα καὶ τάφρον περιβαλών, διὰ μέσου Μεγάροις ἐπέπλευσεν ὑπὸ 
Κασάνδρου φρουρουμένοις....... τῶν δὲ Μεγάρων ἁλόντων καὶ τῶν στρατιωτῶν ἐφ᾽ ἁρπαγὴν 
τραπομένων, ᾿Αθηναῖοι παρηιτήσαντο τοὺς Μεγαρεῖς πολλῆι δεήσει - καὶ τὴν φρουρὰν ὁ Δημή- 
τριος ἐκβαλὼν ἠλευθέρωσε τὴν πόλιν. 20) Viz. the adventure with Kratesipolis 
and the story of Stilpon. 21) How long after that event cannot be decided. 
Perhaps the restoration of autonomy to Megara was among the measures taken, 
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by Demetrios in consequence of the new orders from Antigonos during the course 
of the year (n. 15), which also may have had in view a Hellenic federation. But the 
restoration of autonomy to Megara was perhaps somewhat restricted (see the doubts 
of Ernst Meyer R E XV col. 195) and not as complete as that granted to Athens (cf. 
n. 25). The pleading of Athens obviously does not refer to that action but to the loot- 
ing of the town to which the anecdote about Stilpon also refers. 22) Tov μὲν οὖν 
Πειραιᾶ τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον ἁλῶναι συνέβη, τῶν δ᾽ ἔνδον Διονύσιος μὲν ὁ φρούραρχος εἰς Thy 
Μουνυχίαν συνέφυγε, Δημήτριος δ᾽ ὁ Φαληρεὺς ἀπεχώρησεν εἰς ἄστυ. τῆι δ᾽ ὑστεραίαι πεμφθεὶς 
μεθ᾽ ἑτέρων πρεσβευτὴς ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου πρὸς Δημήτριον καὶ περὶ τῆς αὐτονομίας διαλε- 
χθεὶς καὶ τῆς ἰδίας ἀσφαλείας ἔτυχε παραπομπῆς ... ὁ δὲ δῆμος τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων κομισάμε- 
νος τὴν ἐλευθερίαν ἐψηφίσατο τιμὰς τοῖς αἰτίοις τῆς αὐτονομίας. Δημήτριος δὲ .... 
προσέβαλλε τῆι Μουνυχίαι κτλ. That is very different from the scene described in 
Plutarch. Demetr. 8, 6 ff. (Polyaen. Sirat. 4, 7, 6) which looks like rhetorical em- 
bellishment. 23) In the note Δημήτριος ὁ Φαληρεὺς... ᾿Αθηναίοις ἀποδοὺς τὴν 
δημοκρατίαν ἦλθεν εἰς Αἴγυπτον (Synkell. Chron. p. 521, 12) the Mss. vary between 
Ol. 118, 1 (308/7 B.C.) and 119, 2 (303/2). 24) The formalities are supplied by 
Plutarch only. It is hardly correct that Demetrios summoned the Ekklesia; Plu- 
tarch is so inaccurate in his details that one doubts whether he used Hieronymos 
directly. The passage which follows in his report—xal προσυπέσχετο παρὰ tod πατρὸς 
αὐτοῖς ἀφίξεσθαι σίτου... . καὶ ξύλων ναυπηγησίμων πλῆθος---ἰ5 according to Diodoros 
(46, 4) a point of the transactions between Antigonos and the Athenian ambassadors; 
the Athenian honorary decrees, as Plutarch gives them, contain the wrong statement 
about the eponymy of the priests of the Soteres (see F 67 n. 4 and on F 166). 25) 
The ἐλευθερία is called ὁλόκληρος not in reference to the transactions after the occupa- 
tion of the Peiraieus (n. 22) but because Athens is acknowledged as an autonomous 
power with whom Demetrios concludes an alliance in the name of Antigonos. It 
is perhaps significant that the qualifying term is missing in the αὐτονομία accorded 
to Megara (n. 21). 26) There may have been more in the gap, but we cannot 
guess what it was. The honour decreed for Lykurgos (Vit. X or. p. 842 C; 851 D; 
I G? II 457) belongs to Posideon; the month of the decree about the building of the 
walls (if it belongs in this year) is not known (I G? II 463; Ferguson A. J. Ph. 59, 
1938, p. 230; Hesperia 9, 1940, p. 66 no. 9); the school of Epikuros was opened in 
this year. About the date of the trial we are only able to state that it cannot have 
taken place earlier than the Constituent Assembly, but it does not seem probable 
that the eisangelia was immediately brought forward in that Assembly. 27) 
See Text p.342, 32. ff. 28) The theory of one source is a sound guide for 
certain of Diodoros' books at least on principle, for there is no book without 
some, mostly small, additions from Diodoros' main authorities. For other books— 
and this is valid in regard to the entire historical time in a narrower sense—it is 
equally certain that he worked together (or at least alternated between) two (seldom 
more) sources, The investigation must be made separately not only for each book 
but for each section. In the present case the róle played by Demetrios of Phaleron 
in ch. 45 and a certain resemblance with Plutarch Demetr. 8, 6 ff. might favour 
the assumption of a second source, but the fact that the section shows no more 
and no certain vestiges of another source tells against it. 29) Cf. Text p. 342, 
8 ff. 30) The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, 1940, ch. 1. Dinsmoor's opinion 
(Hesperia 4, 1935, p. 304 f.) ‘that all these honours must have been proposed by 
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Stratokles quite late in the year, probably in the sixth prytany’ would not only 
require an alteration of the numbers in J G? II 456 (‘the cornerstone of a sound 
chronology’ Pritchett-Meritt p. 14) and an improbable supplement with an im- 
possible interpretation of 1 G? II 459 (see on F 166); it is also incredible a priori. 
No reason can be conceived why the Athenians should have waited half a year 
before they honoured the liberators, or (for the matter of that) why Demetrios 
should have waited such a time before he concluded the treaty with Athens. 
31) We have no certain decree from the year of Kairimos (308/7 B.C.) since Prit- 
chett-Meritt have referred 7 G? II 454 to the year 324/3 B.C. The ᾿Αναξικρά[της] of 
LG Miers SON (ἀδτεὰ [ἐπὶ τῆς NE ] πρώτης πρυτανείας [Ἑκατομβαιῶνος δευ- 
τέ]ραι ἱσταμένου) is perhaps after all Anaxikrates II of 279/8 B.C. In Agora I 5884 
(Pritchett-Meritt p. 7 £.), where the month ’[‘Exarop ]Ba[ı»v] is certain, the editors 
supplement the eleventh day and an éxxdnol« χυρία. It may have taken place 
soon after the first solemn meeting. I do not unconditionally approve of the sen- 
tence in Pritchett-Meritt p. 8 ‘there were doubtless democratic meetings in the last 
month, or even in the last two months, of 308/7’. What they say on p. 1 and in 
n. 4 does, in my opinion, not put the question (which is of no great importance 
for them) clearly enough. 

1) Who for Deinarchos works exclusively with the archons’ list, and in ch. 9 
enumerates the 70 names from Nikophemos in 361/o down to Philippos in 2921 
B.C. 2) Cf. Atthis p. 86 ff. 3) I give these years according to Dinsmoor 
Archons p. 20 ff.; Archon List p. 26; 32 ff.; Meritt Hesperia 7, 1938, p. 78 ff. 4) 
A year between the two fixed points is most improbable (see also Text p. 346, 
12 fi.). The year of Anaxikrates 307/6 B.C. must be excluded not because there is 
the end of a book between F 66 and 67, but because the omens occurred at the 
beginning of a year. The chronological question of F 67 has never been put quite 
clearly. Without a discussion, and without pointing to the fact of there being a 
difficulty Boeckh 1.6. p. 28 dated the event at 306/5 B.C., Wilamowitz Ph. U. 4 
p. 204, Ferguson Hell. Ath. p. 141, and others at 293 or 292 B.C. (the first 
with the curious misunderstanding that ‘die Athener den seher Ph. schon 293 
fragten, ob denn die götter kein zeichen sendeten, dass die zeiten sich besserten’). 
Boeckh’s idea that Ph. left 306/5 and the following years without eponymous 
archons is incredible, and the assumption that at that time Athens dated by priests 
of the Σωτῆρες is wrong: Plutarch’s assertion (Demetr. το, 4) μόνοι δὲ Σωτῆρας ἀνέ- 
γραψαν θεοὺς (scil. Δημήτριον καὶ ᾿Αντίγονον) καὶ τὸν ἐπώνυμον καὶ πάτριον ἄρχοντα κατα- 
παύσαντες ἱερέα Σωτήρων ἐχειροτόνουν καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἐνιαυτόν, καὶ τοῦτον ἐπὶ τῶν ψηφισμάτων 
καὶ τῶν συμβολαίων προέγραφον is refuted by the inscriptions. It does not matter 
whether it is an error, a confusion, or an invention. It may derive from an anti- 
democratic historian or from attacks made by orators or comic poets on Stratokles, 
and there may even be something behind it, for instance a rejected motion for 
eponymy of the priest of the Σωτῆρες (Text p. 345, 2 ff.; on F 166), 5) That 
solely is what Ph. is stating. Laqueur RE XIX 2 col. 2437, 68 ff. must have gravely 
misunderstood something (perhaps Ἀρίσις) when speaking of ‘entscheidung durch 
gerichtliches verfahren’. That is also wrong on grounds of constitutional law: 
the return can only have happened on the basis of an amnesty, which had to be 
voted by the Assembly, even if it took place under foreign pressure. It is clear that 
this pressure was exercised by Macedonia and Demetrios, When Athens seceded 
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from Macedonia after the battle of Ipsos the φυγάδες did not return, the con- 
stitution of 301 B.C. being a ‘moderate democracy’ (Ed. Meyer Klio 5, 1905, p. 
180 f.), not ‘oligarchic’ (Ferguson ibid. p. 155 f.). 6) See Introd. p. 255, 1 ff. 
7) See on T 2. 8) See Introd. p. 253, 19 ff. 9) Pausan. I, 27, 2 τῶι ναῶι δὲ 
τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς Πανδρόσου ναὸς συνεχῆς ἐστι. The description of the temple of Polias 
and the ἐλαία precedes without a determination of the place; he does not mention 
the altar of Herkeios, For the position of the Pandroseion see Judeich Topogr.? p. 
280 f. 10) Cf. also n. 4. 

1) Amicus Aulon fertili Baccho minimum Falernis invidet uvis Horat. Carm. 2, 6, 
18/20. 2) Martha B. C. H. 9 p. 497; IG XII 5, 1 no. 36. 3) Pausan. 4, 36, 7 
£y δὲ Αὐλῶνι καλουμένωι ναὸς ᾿Ασκληπιοῦ καὶ ἄγαλμά ἐστιν Αὐλωνίου. 4) Asan epithet 
without connexion with one particular Aulon probably used by Anyte A. Plan. 4 
(16) 261 Πανὶ καὶ αὐλιάσι θέτο νύμφαις (‘grottennymphen’ Juethner Epithymb. 
Swoboda, 1927, p. 113; why?) and certainly in Hy. Orph. ἀφανεῖς, αὐλωνιάδες, σὺν 
Πανὶ σκιρτῶσαι dv’ οὔρεα. 

1) Erroneously Krech De Crateri ψηφισμάτων Συναγωγή, 1888, p. 52 “quae verba 
ex accusatione aliqua petita esse videntur e.q.s.’. The different references for 
ἐποπτεύειν in Harpokration’s two articles favour the assumption of a speech in 
Ph.s text: ἐκ τοῦ Δημοσθένους λόγου καὶ ἐκ τῆς τ Φιλοχόρου (a) and δηλοῖ D. Ev τῆι τ 
with the quotation of his words (b). The name of the orator is corrupt also in Pol- 
lux (2, 58; Bethe, unintelligibly to me, refers to Demosth. 4, 25), and Dindorf’s 
emendation «κατὰ; Δημοσθένους ‘ut Hyperides contra Demosthenem intelligatur’ 
is impossible in regard both to the time and to the matter. 2) Neither Diod. 
20, 46 nor Plutarch. Demetr. 10-11 mentions the request of Demetrios in 307/6 B.C. 
Dinsmoor’s suggestion (Hesperia 4, 1935, p. 309) of a wrong dating by Plutarch, 
to which Meritt (ib. p. 544) objected perhaps too cautiously, is made impossible 
by Plutarch’s ἔγραψεν. In 307/6 B.C. Demetrios was in Athens when all kinds of 
honours were conferred on him; nor would there have been as much reason for hurry 
as there was in 302/1 B.C. Pritchett (Hesperia 9, 1940, p. 107) believes that the 
decree Agora I 5228 (302/1 B.C.) implies a demonstration of the moderate demo- 
crats against the government of Stratokles. 

1) 1.6. when they come up against camelriders, or are confronted with the 
σιτοφόροι τε καὶ σκευοφόροι κάμηλοι (Herod. 1, 80; Xenoph. Kyrup. 7, 1, 27). 
2) The following words 7, δὲ χρῆσις τοῦ ἅμιππος καὶ παρὰ Σοφοκλεῖ ἐν ᾿Αντιγόνηι 
(985; cf. n. 15) do not belong to Pausanias, as Schwabe realized. Schol. Antig. 985 
explain τράφη θυέλληισιν ἐν πατρώιαις Βορεὰς ἅμιππος by ταχεῖα, ἴσον ἵππωι δυναμένη 
τρέχειν (cf. n. 16). Et. M. p. 83, 42 ἅμιπποι " οἱ συντρέχοντες does not seem to refer 
to that passage, but corresponds to Harpokration's ol σὺν ἵπποις στρατευόμενοι. 
3) δύο must be supplied, for it occurs in Lexeis and Suda, as well as in Hesych 
and Aristarch. _ 4) Not from the Synagoge. It seems to be the name of a people 
which, however, occurs neither in Steph. Byz. nor elsewhere. A late addition (cf. 
n. 17 sect, 3)? 5) ἅμιπποι are always unmounted when the name denotes a 
special body of troops. The difference in Aristotle between καταβέβηκεν οὗτος and 
πέπαυται μισθοφορῶν οὗτος is evident. Kromayer-Veith Heerwesen u. Kriegführung, 
1928, p. 52 call them erroneously ‘eine art berittene infanterie’. The πρόδρομοι 
they explain as ‘fiir den nachrichtendienst besonders geschulte plankler’ (but see 
Text p. 348, 37 ff.) 6) Xenoph. Hell. 7, 5, 23/4. A terminus ante, though one not 
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quite certain, for the introduction of the ἅμιπποι in Athens is furnished by their 
occurrence in Isaios, whose latest dateable speech belongs to 353 B.C. 7) Isee 
no reason for altering ἅμ᾽ ἵπποις with Courier (followed by Marchant in the Oxford 
edition and others) to ἁμίπποις, for ἅμ᾽ ἵπποις πεζοὺς ἔχον exactly corresponds with 
πεζῶν ἔρημον. Perhaps Harpokration’s explanation σὺν ἵπποις στρατευόμενοι is founded 
on this passage. 8) ‘Eine bemerkung die in der geschichte jedes kleineren 
krieges vorkommen konnte’ Boeckh /.c. p. 29. 9)As in F 2; 16. The corruption 
is a very frequent one, see e.g. 323 F 6; (324 F 33). 10) The sixth book offered 
several opportunities for a survey of the strength and the organization of the 
Athenian army at the time of Demosthenes, analogous to that given by Ph. in 
the year 432/1 B.C. (F 38/9). 11) Of the recent dictionaries Liddell-Scott and 
Croenert-Passow s.v. ἅμιππος, ἄμφιππος are both unsatisfactory. The article in 
Dindorf's edition of Stephanus’ Tes. Ling. Gr. I 2 is comparatively better. 

12) The word is corrupted everywhere to ἄνιπποι; about Herodotos I, 215 see n. 14, 
about Xenophon Hipparchik. seen. 7. The lexicographers and the Scholia on Homer 
have the correct reading; the Lexeis p. 205, 5 Bkr emphasize the difference. 13) 
Kromayer-Veith Lc. p. 66, the statement of whom one had better qualify. To 
Caesar the Suebian manner of fighting appears so remarkable that he describes it 
in detail; Xenophon, even in the Hipparchikos, feels no need to explain it. 14) 
The Massagetai would furnisch another parallel, provided we may read ἅμιπποι, 
as Aristarchos does, in Hdt. 1, 215, 1: Μασσαγέται δὲ ἐσθῆτά τε ὁμοίην τῆι Σκυθιυκῆι 
φορέουσι καὶ δίαιταν ἔχουσι ἵπποται δέ εἰσι καὶ ἄνιπποι (ἀμφοτέρων γὰρ μετέχουσι). 
Aristarchos, whose critical note is unfortunately extant only in an abridged state, 
must have understood the addition ἀμφοτέρων γὰρ μετέχουσι as an explanation 
of the rare word ἅμιπποι (‘cavalry and their attendants’ Powell A Lexicon to Hero- 
dotus s.v.). He may be right, but the doubt remains whether the addition does not 
simply mean that the Massagetai, otherwise resembling the Scythians, differed 
from this people of horsemen in fighting on foot as well as on horseback (thus as 
the latest Powell Herodotus I, 1949, p. 107 translating ‘they fight both on horse- 
back and on foot, for they use both styles’). In this case there would be another 
doubt, viz. whether ἄνιπποι simply means ‘infantry’ (Powell s.v. ἄνιπποι and others) 
or ‘horsemen fighting on foot also’ (Thes. L. Gv. I 2 col. 807; Croenert). Herodotos 
has ἄνιππος a second time: Egypt is ἄνιππος καὶ ἀναμάξευτος (2, 108, 3) in contrast 
to ἱππασίμη καὶ ἁμαξευομένη; there it clearly means ‘inequitabilis regio’. But that 
in another connexion (and therefore in 1, 21 5) it can also mean ‘unmounted’ is 
shown by Sophokl. O.C. 898/9 πάντα .... λεὼν ἄνιππον ἱππότην te and Polyb. ro, 40, 
10 τῶν δ᾽ ἵππων τριακοσίους κελεύσας ἐκλέξαι τοῖς περὶ τὸν ᾿Ανδοβάλην τοὺς λοιποὺς διέ- 
δωκε τοῖς ἀνίπποις. In spite of a certain resemblance to Caesar's description and to 
Herodotos I leave aside the Dahae of Curtius 7, 7, 32 f.: equi binos armatos vehunt 
quorum invicem singuli vepente desiliunt <et> equestris pugnae ordinem turbant; 
equorum velocitati par est hominum pernicitas. If in the source these men were called 
ἅμιπποι, the etymology is different. 15) Starting from here the Sophoclean use 
of ἅμιππος (n. 2) as an epithet of Boreas can easily be understood, though the ancients 
found it dificult (Eustath. 11. O 680 φασὶ δὲ of παλαιοὶ ὡς of οὕτως συνεζευγμένοι 
ἵπποι ἅμιπποι ἐκαλοῦντο - ἴσως καὶ ἡ παρὰ Σοφοκλεῖ ἱΒορεὰς ἅμιππος᾽, εἰ καὶ δυσκόλως, 
ὅμως οὕτω συμβιβασθήσεται). The Boeotian ἅμιπποι must have been velocissimi as 
the Suebian were; and Sophokles may have known the peculiar troop. After all, 
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the Boeotians are neighbours of Attica, and the scene of Antigone is laid in 
Thebes. 16) The doubts.are directed more against the connexion of the name 
ἅμιπποι with the troops described than against the existence of these troops for 
part of which we have historical evidence. The lexicographers (i.e. primarily and 
mainly Harpokration who alone knows the light Boeotian-Attic infantry) are ex- 
plaining, of course, Isaios by citing quite correctly Thukydides, Xenophon, Ph.; 
we shall forgive them for referring in this context also to the ἅμιπποι of the inter- 
preters of Homer (ἔνιοι). Pollux does not mention the historical ἅμιπποι, but in other 
respects the sphere of his sources is perhaps here, too, wider; in any case, it is 
different. He appends to his enumeration (which probably for that reason places 
the ἅμιπποι at the end, after the baggage-train) a long note for which he uses 
a sound technical authority. This is probably a military writer and may be the 
same on whom Aelianus and Arrianos’ Tactics depend (see K. K. Mueller R E II 
col. 1367; Christ-Schmid Gr. L.9 II τ p. 354). 17) See Arrian. Tact. 2, 3 (om. 
Aelian. Tact. 2, 4) in the systematic enumeration of the πράγματα and ὀνόματα, 
which is not confined to Greeks and Romans: τοῦ δ᾽ ἀφ᾽ ἵππων μαχητικοῦ τὸ μὲν ἰδίαι 
λεχθείη ἂν ἱππικόν, τὸ δὲ ἐφ᾽ ἁρμάτων, καὶ τοῦ ἱππικοῦ οἱ μὲν ἱππεῖς, οἱ δὲ ἄμφιπποι " ἱπ- 
πεῖς μὲν οἱ ἐφ᾽ ἑνὸς ἵππου ὀχούμενοι, ἄμφιπποι δὲ οἱ ἐπὶ δυοῖν ἀστρώτοιν ξυνδεδεμένοιν, 
ὡς μεταπηδᾶν an’ ἄλλου ἐπ᾽ ἄλλον. They are mentioned by historians: (1) Diod. 
I9, 29, 2 (= Hieronymos of Kardia) in the army of Antigonos 316,5 B.C.: ἐπὶ πᾶσι 
δὲ τούς τε ἀμφίππους (Wesseling; ἀσθίππους and ἀνθίππους Mss.) ὀνομαζομένους καὶ 
τοὺς ἐκ τῶν ἄνω Ἱἵκατοικούντων (κατοικιῶν Ddf κατοικούντων Θραικῶν Vogel; both 
because of 19, 27, 5). Probably Wesseling is right in deleting καί; in any case, they 
are barbarian horsemen like those mentioned at the opening of § 2 ἐκ Μηδίας καὶ 
ΠΠαρθυαίας ἀφιπποτοξότας (&p- F. Plutarch. Apophth. p. 197 C from the time of 
Antiochos III yields the variants ἱπποτοξόται and ἀμφιπποτοξόται; Dindorf and 
Liddell-Scott ought not to have claimed the latter for Diodorus). (2) ἄμφιπποι are 
the Numidian desultores mentioned by Livy 23, 29, 5 under the year 216 B.C.: 
nec omnes Numidae in dextro locati cornu, sed quibus desultorum in modum binos 
trahentibus equos inter acerrimam saepe pugnam in vecenlem equum ex fesso armatis 
transultare mos erat; tanta velocitas ipsis tamque docile equorum genus est. (3) Thes. 
Ling. Gr. I 2 col. 251 notes from a Parisinus of Aelian’s Tactics concerning these 
horsemen: ὃ viv Βουλγάροις σύνηθες. Similar feats are reported of the Mongols 
and other equestrian peoples, but I have lost the evidence. (4) The early Roman 
custom of horsemen going into battle with two horses, ut sudante altero transirent 
in siccum (Festus s.v. paribus equis; cf. J. Wiesner Klio 36, 1943, p. 53 ff.) may at 
least be mentioned. Apparently Stephanus already suggested the ἄμφιπποι for 
Pollux, whereas Croenert wrongly treats them under ἅμιπποι. The ἄμφιπποι are 
also a fighting troop (not ‘postilions’), and their difference from the light Boeotian 
infantry of the historians on the one side, and from the heavy mounted infantry of 
the Scholia on Homer on the other, is evident. Their name (‘with two horses’) ex- 
presses their nature as accurately as ἅμιπποι does that of the light infantry. Their 
μεταπηδᾶν is a fact, and the pertinent term does not justify the impossible assump- 
tion that Livy, Pollux, and Arrian had in mind the trick-rider of Il. O 679 ff. or 
the Roman desultores (Wissowa Rel. u. Kult.2 p. 461; n. 21). 18) Only at the 
end it would have been better to say πεζός than ὁπλίτης, because they have xovgo- 
τέραν πεζοῦ ὁπλίτου σκευήν. This is also a difference (not the only one) from the heavy 
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mounted infantry of the Homeric Scholia. These dimachae are mentioned by 
Curtius 5, 12, 8 on a certain occasion (pursuit of Darius), and accordingly Berve 
Alexanderveich I, 1926, p. 153 takes them for an ‘augenblicksbildung, die später 
noch einmal eine wiederholung erfuhr im kampf mit den Aspasiern (Arrian. Anab. 
A232) 6 19) See Text p. 348, 7 ff.; he is perhaps also meant by Harpokration’s 
ἔνιοι. It is remarkable in this explanation that it gives the name ἅμιπποι primarily 
to the horses tied together. Linguistically this is much less satisfactory than the 
explanation of the Boeotian-Attic ἅμιπποι as ‘fighting together with the horsemen’, 
and it indicates perhaps, too, that these alone are rightly called ἅμιπποι. All other 
usages of the word are due to transference or extension. 20) Pausan. Attic., 
Lexeis Text p. 348, 11 ff. Therefore ἅμιππον is in the lemma; cf. τέθριππον ἄνευ 
ἅρματος Eustath. 11. O 679. 21) See Pollack R E V col. 255 ff. about the desulior. 
The μεταπηδᾶν of Pollux is not a technical term for the Homeric feat (cf. n. 17). 
22) Eustathios adds καὶ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν δέ τις ἐθεάθη διὰ δύο ἵππων κελητίζων, ὡς δυσχερὲς ὃν 
τὸ διὰ τεσσάρων. 

I) Cf. Aristot. ᾿Αθπ. 37, 1; Xenophon Hell. 2, 3, 46. 2) See Introd. p. 243, 
37 ff. and for the mept-type p. 228, 37 ff. 3) ᾿Αθηνᾶς ᾿Ηε[τιώνης] has been supple- 
mented for the theatre seat JG? II 5120. 4) Κατασκευάσαντος in the Lexeis 
is probably a corruption, not another version. Again κατακτᾶσθαι can mean many 
things; it yields neither an ‘attischen eponymen heros’ (Tuempel R E V col. 1978 
no. 7) nor does it prove an ‘einstigen «menschlichen ?> besitzer' (Wachsmuth 
ibid. col. 1978, 48). 5) Fischer ought not to have left ’Hetiwy ᾿Αθηναίων ναύαρχος 
in the text of Diod. 18, 15, 9, as the name Evettwv for the strategos of 323/2 B.C. is 
confirmed by an inscription (1 G? II 505; see Jacoby Das Marmor Parium p. 125; 
Kirchner Syll.? 346 n. 9). 6) The name of the artist is Aetion (variant Etion 
and in inferior Mss. Echion) in Plin. N. H. 35, 50; 78, and Eetion in the epigrams 
Theokrit. 8 Wil.; Kallimach. 24 Wil. The reference of the Suda xai ᾿Ηετιώνειος δίαιτα - 
ἢ τοῦ ᾿Ηετίωνος is not clear. Steph. Byz. s.v. ᾿Ηετιώνεια furnishes a fictitious 
ethnicon ᾿Ηετιώνειος (R ἠετιὼν VP ᾿Πετιωνεύς ? Mei). 7) Among those enumer- 
ated by Tuempel RE V col. 1976 ff. the most important are: the brother of Dar- 
danos Eetion-Iasion from Hellanikos' Tyoika (4 F 23) and the father of Andro- 
mache, lord of the πόλις ᾿Ηετίωνος, where Chryseis was taken prisoner (Il. A 366 
and elsewhere). 8) Herodt. 5, 92 8 1; cf. 1, 14, 2; Pausan. 2, 4, 4. It is to him that 
the Bakchiads refer the oracle about the αἰετός 5, 92 β 3, and he is called 
᾿Αετίων by Nikolaos of Damaskos (90 F 57). 9) Herodt. 6, 128, 2. IO) 
Step. Byz. s.v. Φιλαίδαι. In Pherekydes only the male lineage has been preserved 
(see F Gr Hist 3 F 2; Berve Miltiades, 1937, p. 1 £.; Schachermeyr RE XIX col. 
2114). Toepffer Att. Gen. p. 276 f. assumes that Koronos originally is the eponym 
of the Attic peninsula Korone where ‘im altertum der demos Prasiai lag, der 
nordwestlich an Brauron, den stammsitz der Philaiden, grenzte'. The tradition 
of the clan probably did not identify him with the Lapith until the connexion by 
marriage with the Kypselids came to pass. The identification was easy, if, for 
instance, Philaios was made to come to the assistance of the Lapiths with Theseus 
(Il. A 265; Attic interpolation). Incidentally, the first part of the pedigree of the 
Kypselids presumably was not much older; they had every reason for making 
themselves more aristocratic than the Bakchiads. II) Diodor. 4, 37, 3. 

1) Like that of Strenge (Festschrift Curtius, Góttingen 1868) who suggested 
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Περὶ - [xoi] μέχρι ᾿Απολλοδώρου «καὶ» κατ᾽ ᾿Ολυμπιάδας or something of the kind. 
2) No. 245. As far as we can see, that book was a real chronicle which was also cited 
as Xpövor. The designation of years by olympiads and archons is the habitual 
one from the third century B.C. down to the time of Caesar and Augustus. 3) 
This limitation distinguishes the book quite clearly from the ᾿Αρχόντων ἀναγραφή by 
Demetrios of Phaleron (228 F 1-3). Boeckh refuted the suggestion of Corsini, that 
an archon Sokratides before 500 B.C. was meant, by the question ‘warum das 
verzeichnis dann nicht mit Kreon anfing ?' 4) None of the opinions brought 
forward is satisfactory. A book opening with 374/3 B.C. cannot be ‘part of the 
Atthis’ (J. G. Vossius and others), for that year, of no particular importance in 
itself, was treated in the middle of the fifth book. Nor is it a ‘preliminary work’ 
of the character C. Mueller F. H. Gr. I p. LXXXIX assigns to it: there was no 
question of variants in the lists of archons and other officials of that period which 
would have required discussions, such as one might imagine for the period of the 
kings and for that between Kreon and Kleisthenes. Laqueur /.c. col. 2435 considers 
the possibility of ‘eine rechtfertigung der A//his. But why the limitation? And 
when can Ph. have written it? Boeckh /.c. p. 6 suggests that ‘das werk nähere 
nachrichten über die personen enthalten habe, die Ph. von den verwandten und 
bekannten mündlich einzog' which was not possible for earlier times. But who was 
interested in the personal affairs of these mediocre officials? One may make other 
suggestions without being able to make them appear plausible. Did Ph. see the 
year 374/3 B.C. from another angle than we do, and did he describe (long before he 
considered an A//his of his own) the last period before the loss of ‘liberty’: by the 
establishment of the epimeletes in 318/7 B.C. ? Or was the ”Ap&avres not a work 
written by Ph. himself? Did somebody publish the second half of the fifth book 
and the sixth book separately with the purpose of explaining the Attic orators 
in the decisive period of the fourth century? The ’Erıroun τῆς ἰδίας ᾿Ατθίδος, cer- 
tainly not written by Ph. (see on T ı), might furnish a sort of parallel. 5) See 
Introd. p. 252, 26 ft. 6) 566 T τ. 7) 241 F 4. 8) See Introd. to section 
XVIII (Elis und Olympia). 9) See Introd. p. 228, 20 ff. Io) See on F 92, 
p- 382. 1I) See e.g. no. 257; 259 (?). 12) If the latter is the case it is quite 
possible chronologically that Ph. knew the preparatory works of Timaios. 

I) For the Tetrapolis Strabo 8, 7, 1 (Ephoros?) and Plutarch. Thes. 14 are 
significant. More is found in the articles of Wrede RE XIV, 1930, col. 1426 ff.; 
V A 1, 1934, col. 1086 ff. The calendar of sacrifices J G? II 1358, though incompletely 
preserved, still yields numerous names of places, (e.g. the 'EXAótov), ceremonies 
(e.g. the δραμοσύνη), figures of cult (e.g. Daira, Iolaos, Hyttenios, Nymphagetes, 
Akamantes, Tritopatreis), heroes (e.g. the ἥρως Φηραῖος, the anonymous ἥρως παρὰ 
τὸ Ἑλλώτιον and many others) who are quite similar to those that have recently 
come to our knowledge in the cult of the Salaminioi of Sunion. For Salamis the title 
Σαλαμῖνος κτίσις may indicate that for an Athenian the island had, in fact, no 
history of its own. 2) See on no. 401. Delos apparently re-gained independence 
in 314 B.C. To this date of Homolle Beloch Gr. G.? IV 1, 1925, p. 123 returns with 
new reasons and very cautiously; it must not be regarded as the terminus ante 
of Ph.s Δηλιακά. On the question of its membership in the Κοινὸν Νησιωτῶν see 


Kolbe and Tarn J. H. St. 50, 1930. 3) I G? II 2933. 
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subsequently in a number of authors quoted (Polemon p. 234 D; Klearchos p. 235 A; 
Krates p. 235 B), that τὸ tod παρασίτου ὄνομα πάλαι μὲν ἦν σεμνὸν καὶ ἱερόν. The 
main part begins with the question which really interests him, who ‘invented’ 
the stage-figure (ch. 28, p. 235 E). 2) See on 362 F 7. Krates begins with the 
thesis (n. 1), takes his evidence both of παράσιτος and παρασίτιον from the βασιλέως 
νόμος (which Polemon p. 234 F quotes in the plural number as βασιλέως νόμοι), 
and concludes with ἐκ τούτου δῆλον κτλ. He may have known Ph. but did not 
quote him or any other authority. 3) That the quotation from Ph. is not an 
excerpt is also shown by ταὐτά, and even more by the reference (inserted by Athe- 
naios) to his long citation from a comic poet. Before the actual beginning of the 
treatise about the νῦν λεγόμενος παράσιτος there follows by way of appendix, 
and no longer referring to Athens, the quotation from Aristotle’s Μεθωναίων πολιτεία 
(p. 235 E). It is connected with the quotation from Klearchos (p. 235 A) who is 
dealing with the πλεῖσται τῶν πόλεων where the old usage continues. 4) This 
is shown not only by the fact that the speaker adduces Polemon as evidence of 
his thesis (Πολέμων γοῦν .... γράψας περὶ παρασίτων φησὶν οὕτως p. 234 D), but even 
more by the insertion of a full personal introduction of Polemon (p. 235 D), al- 
though that author was cited repeatedly in former books. This analysis of chs. 26-27 
may lack mathematical conclusiveness, but the repetition of the thesis in the 
quotations from Klearchos and Krates show that these at least do not derive 
from Polemon. This inference is corroborated (a) as to Krates by the different 
manner of quoting the ‘king’s law’ (n. 2); (b) as to Klearchos by the general character 
of the quotation with the particular evidence taken from Aristotle (n. 3). Between 
the evidence of Kleidemos and Ph. Themison ἐν ΠΠαλληνίδι (p. 235 A = no. 374) 
is inserted besides Krates. That author seems to be later than Polemon, and it 
is certain, in any case, that the latter does not depend on him, for he quoted other 
proofs from the sanctuary of (Athena) Pallenis (p. 234 F.). 5) Ἔν Kuvooapyeı 
P. 234 DE (cf. 7 G? I 129); ἐν τοῖς κύρβεσι p. 234 E (the Delion of the Tetrapolis ?); 
ἐν ΠΠαλληνίδι p. 234 F; ἐν τοῖς τοῦ βασιλέως νόμοις p. 234 F (about the cult in Achar- 
nai); ἐν τῶι ᾿Ανακείωι ἐπί τινος στήλης p. 235 B. The quotations are also proved to 
belong together by their introduction with ἐν, ἐν δὲ, xoi ἐν. 6) P. 235 A 
(Kleidemos 323 F 11); p. 235 D. A scholar like Polemon cites the Atthidographers 
themselves, not the Synagoge of Istros. 7) A. Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen 
p. 162 f.; the doubt of Gruppe RE Suppl. III col. 930 f. is not justified. 8) 
That the comic poet Diodoros (quoted at length by Athenaios p. 235 DE; 239 A-F) 
'den marathonischen Heraklesdienst im auge hat' (Mommsen p. 164 n. 5) is hardly 
correct. He says ἐν ἅπασι τοῖς δήμοις (v. 24), and the detail he gives reminds us rather 
of the ordinances in the βασιλέως νόμοι concerning the cult at Acharnai (p. 235 C; cf. 
p. 234 F). As far as the Athenian evidence can be localized with any certainty, it all 
refers to Kynosarges, Acharnai, and Pallene; as for the last place it seems obvious 
that the evidence refers to the cult of Athena, and in Acharnai the parasites belong 
to Apollo (see also the parasites of the κύρβεις in the Delion p. 234 EF). Also in 
view of the evidence furnished by Aristotle (who mentions παράσιτοι of the äp- 
xovres and of the polemarch at Methone) and Klearchos, it is impossible to confine 
the parasites to the cult of Herakles as being an institution ‘durch die im kult 
der grossen ess- und trinklust des heros rechnung getragen werden soll (Robert 
Heldensage p. 636; Deubner A. F. p. 226). This part of Herakles’ nature must, of 
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course, not be contested, and it has frequently been given expression in cult, too, 
(see e.g. the interesting article of O. Walter ‘Der Sáulenbau des Herakles’ A. M. 
62, 1937, p. 41 ff). But it is an accident of the tradition that we hear about the 
παράσιτοι mainly in regard to cult, and here again frequently in regard to the cult 
of Herakles. Aristotle is sufficient proof for παράσιτοι being a more comprehensive 
conception, not essentially different from the πάρεδροι of ‘profane’ officials. Even in 
Attica, where we know no parasites except in cult, παρασιτεῖν in the Solonian laws 
generally refers to the ἐν δημοσίωι σίτησις (Plutarch. Solon 24, 5). According to 
our evidence the whole institution died out, or at least receded into the background, 
rather early: the inscriptions do not know of it; it is not mentioned in the A0m.; 
and even the comic poet Diodoros 'spricht über die parasiten des Herakles so, als 
gäbe es sie nicht mehr’ (Mommsen p. 164). With the functions of the parasites in 
cult Mommsen Fesie p. 163 ff. has dealt conclusively; see also Busolt-Swoboda 
Staatsk. p. 942 n. 6. 9) Teuevos Ἡρακλέος Herodt. 6, 108, 1; Ἡράκλειον τὸ ἐν 
Μαραθῶνι 6, 116; [-- παρὰ] τὸ Ἡράκλειον IG? II 1358 I το. 10) Pausan. 
3015143: 3254-4. II) Enumerations in Robert Heldensage p. 635f.; Gruppe 
RE Suppl. III col. 925 ff. See also Deubner A. F. p. 226 f. 12) Harpokration 
s.v. Ἡράκλεια explains words of Demosthenes (τὰ Ηράχλεια ἐντὸς τείχους θύειν ἐψηφί- 
ζεσθε, εἰρήνης οὔσης 19, 86; cf. 125) by πολλῶν ὄντων τῶν κατὰ τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν "Ηρακλείων, 
viv ἂν ὁ Δημοσθένης μνημονεύοι ἤτοι τῶν ἐν Μαραθῶνι ἣ τῶν ἐν Κυνοσάργει: ταῦτα γὰρ 
μάλιστα διὰ τιμῆς εἶχον ᾿Αθηναῖοι. In fact only the former need be considered 
(cf. Mommsen Feste p. 161 f.; Deubner A.F. p. 247, who dates them more definitely 
at the beginning of Hekatombaion), those in Kynosarges having been added by 
the interpreter because the sanctuary is well known otherwise: from the battle- 
field of Marathon ᾿Αθηναῖοι δ᾽ ὡς ποδῶν εἶχον ἐβοήθεον ἐς τὸ ἄστυ... καὶ ἐστρατοπε- 
δεύσαντο ἀπιγμένοι ἐξ Ἡρακλείου τοῦ ἐν Μαραθῶνι ἐν ἄλλωι Ἡρακλείωι τῶι ἐν Kuvo- 
σάργει (Herodt. 6, 116). For Demosthenes and his hearers ‘the Herakleia outside 
the town’ are just those of Marathon. 13) Pindar Ol. 9, 87 ff.; according to 
Schol. 148d (cf. 134d; 137a) they were held παρὰ τῶι κοινῶι σήματι ᾿Αμφιτρύωνος καὶ 
Ἰολάου (cf. n. 15). Iolaos is mentioned in the sacrificial calendar (J G? II 1358 II 14; 
Gamelion) between Zeus Hypatos and Kurotrophos (cf. Agora I 3244 1. 44 ff.). 
We do not find either Herakles or Theseus, But the inscription is incomplete; the 
sacrifice in Gamelion cannot possibly have been the only one for Herakles and 
those connected with him. A probably late tradition, if tradition it is (F 74 n. 6), 
makes Herakles the son of Marathon, 14) 'A0z. 54, 3. The supplement 
[Ἡράκλε]ια is made certain by Pollux 8, 107, though Wilcken thought that he 
could recognize ...r«. The fifth penteteris, that of the Hephaisteia, was not 
added until 329/8 B.C.; the other four are early and evidently important. 15) 
Strabo 8, 6, 19; for the variants see Robert Heldensage p. 654. 

I) It may be sufficient to refer to Thukyd. 1, 3 and to Hdt. 1, 56 (opening of 
his Greek history). 2) See on F 92. 3) Dobree felt the difficulty of the term, 
and Wilamowitz (Sb. Berl. 1929 = Kl. Schr. V 2 p. 178 n. 4) ‘würde das wort gern 
los’ because ‘ein altersunterschied zwischen den Titanen bedenklich ist’. One of 
Dobree's suggestions actually eliminates it, but the suggestion is not very credible: 
in view of the definite meaning which the term 'Titans' had for ancient theologians, 
I find the addition necessary whenever a god, who is not among Hesiod's twelve 
gods, was called a Titan; and Ph. certainly did use 'Titan' that way. What the 
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Titans actually were and how Hesiod’s Titans came about does not concern us here. 
But what I suppose the ancient theologians to have meant by ‘older Titans’ has 
nothing to do with the distinction (wrong in my opinion) which Kern (Die Religion 
d. Griechen 1, 1926, p. 254) finds in Hesiod between ‘göttlichen Titanen’ and ‘Titanen 
der Volksreligion’, though Hesiod himself obviously felt the difficulties of his twelve 
Titans strongly; how he dealt with them is shown by the proclamation of Zeus in the 
Styx episode (cf. n. 8). 4) N. Jahrb. 37, 1916, p. 583. On p. 581 ff. (see also 
Wüst R E VI A 2, 1937, col. 1498 ff.) he finds ‘namen, die uns an die Titanen er- 
innern, besonders zur bezeichnung von Ortlichkeiten, an den verschiedensten 
stellen in Griechenland; namentlich jedoch nach den angaben der Alten’ in Euboea, 
Attica and Sikyon. But as to Sikyon the tradition consists in the one god Titan, 
whose name is more likely to have been Titanos: in any case, the name Τιτάνη 
is connected with τίτανος, ‘chalk’, ‘lime’, for ‘den beherrschenden landschafts- 
eindruck geben die grellweissen, steilen, vegetationslosen mergelwände, die im 
-hochsommer so blenden, dass sie auch bei den einheimischen, wie man mir sagte, 
augenkrankheiten hervorrufen’ (Ernst Meyer RE VI A 2 col. 1490; Peloponn. 
Wanderungen, 1939, p. 11 ff.). The ‘lime-man’, who therefore not without cause 
is called brother of Helios (Pausan. 2, 1, 5), is a perfect parallel to the Skiros- 
Skiron of Salamis and Megara (see on F 14/16), who is an ‘autochthon’ in the Hero- 
dotean sense but not a Titan in the Hesiodean. Concerning Euboea (Hesych. s.v. 
Titavida τὴν Εὔβοιαν, παρόσον Βριάρεω θυγάτηρ ἦν) Pohlenz himself assumes a con- 
fusion because the island was the home of the Gigants. This bars the way one 
might otherwise be inclined to pursue: actual vestiges in the NW of Attica and 
the opposite island. Concerning Attica the term Τιτανὶς γῇ does not help much 
because its origin is as doubtful as its reference (cf. n. 7), and I cannot ascribe great 
value to the story adduced by Pausanias 2, 1, 1, (cf. 3, 10; 6, 5) from Eumelos (pre- 
sumably the late prose-work 451 F 1) ’Epipav Ὠκεανοῦ θυγατέρα οἰκῆσαι πρῶτον ἐν 
τῆι γῆι ταύτηι, Μαραθῶνα δὲ ὕστερον τὸν ᾿Επωπέως τοῦ ᾿Αλωέως tod Ηλίου φεύγοντα ἀνο- 
μίαν καὶ ὕβριν τοῦ πατρὸς ἐς τὰ παραθαλάσσια μετοικῆσαι τῆς. ᾿Αττυκῆς, ἀποθανόντος 
δὲ ᾿Επωπέως ἀφικόμενον ἐς ΠΠελόποννησον καὶ τὴν ἀρχὴν διανείμαντα τοῖς παισὶν αὐτὸν ἐς 
τὴν ᾿Αττυκὴν αὖθις ἀναχωρῆσαι. The account does not look original, and Toepffer 
Beiträge p. 155, in my opinion, takes it too seriously. If, however, there is anything 
at the bottom of it, it concerns Marathon, not ‘Titenios’ or the Titans. We have no 
sufficient reason for speaking (with Kirchner, Toepffer, Wrede and others) of ‘einer 
wahrscheinlichen Titanennatur’ of Marathon. 5) Wilamowitz 1.0. may have 
felt this when he altered Τιτάνου, Τιτηνίου to Tıraxod. The conjecture is attractive, 
but the locality being Marathon contradicts, and what Herodotos (n. rr) tells 
about Titakos does not agree with what Ph. says about Titenios. 6) He was 
represented in the picture of the battle of Marathon in the Poikile Stoa (by Mikon 
and Panainos) as being the ἥρως ἀφ᾽ od τὸ πεδίον ὠνόμασται (Pausan. I, 15, 3) 
together with other gods and heroes, and he naturally enjoyed a cult in his deme 
(ibid. 1, 32, 4). Philostrat. V. Soph. 2, 11, 7 knows an ἄγαλμα ἐν Μαραθῶνι which 
is certainly late, and he calls him ἥρως γεωργός; how old the story is which Herodes 
asserts to have ‘heard’, that he begot Herakles (s. F 73) with a γυνὴ βουκόλος, I 
should not venture to decide. The earlier tradition preserved by Dikaiarchos 
(Plutarch. Thes. 32, 5) is quite different: he makes Echemos, the hero of the Acade- 
my, and Marathos (sic) come to the assistance of the Tyndarids ἐξ ᾿Αρκαδίας against 
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Aphidna and Theseus, ἀφ᾽ οὗ μὲν "Exeönulav προσαγορευθῆναι τὴν νῦν ᾿Ακαδημίαν, dp’ 
οὗ δὲ Μαραθῶνα τὸν δῆμον, ἐπιδόντος ἑαυτὸν ἑκουσίως κατά τι λόγιον σφαγιάσασθαι πρὸ 
τῆς παρατάξεως. A few lines before (ch. 32, 3-4) Plutarch narrates that Akademos 
betrayed τὴν ἐν ᾿Αφίδναις κρύψιν of Helen to the Tyndarids, and for that reason 
the Spartans, when invading Attica in later times, τῆς ᾿Ακαδημίας ἀπείχοντο διὰ τὸν 
᾿Ακάδημον. It ought to be mentioned that in Herodotos (n. 11), too, a similar double 
tradition is extant. 7) Already Bernhardy saw that an epic Τιυτηνίδα γαῖαν is 
at the bottom of the gloss Τιτανίδα γῆν which the Synagoge explained and which 
Wilamowitz calls 'scholion zu einer unbekannten dichterstelle'. But it is quite 
doubtful whether Attica or Euboea (n. 4) or some other place is meant, nor does 
the poetical phrase admit of the inference 'schwerlich wáre der ausdruck geprágt 
worden, wenn dorí nicht noch eine gewisse vorstellung von den Titanen lebendig 
gewesen wäre’ (Pohlenz Lc. p. 583): Τιτηνίς has no more real significance than 
᾽Ωγύγιος; Al«, for instance, is called Tırmvis by Apollonios Rhodios (4, 131), and 
if there really existed a river Tıryv (Eratosthenes; cf. Schol. ad loc.) it is question- 
able whether the poet had that in mind. 8) The motif derives from the Styx 
chapter of Hesiod's Theogony 392 ff. εἶπε δ᾽ (scil. Ζεύς), ὃς ἂν μετὰ clo θεῶν Τιτῆσι 
μάχοιτο, [μὴ τιν᾽ ἀπορραίσειν γεράων, τιμὴν δὲ ἕκαστον / ἑξέμεν, ἣν τὸ πάρος γε μετ᾽ ἀθανά- 
τοισι θεοῖσιν xvA. It is obviously valid for Prometheus too (Th. 521 ff.; cf. Aischyl. 
Prom. 304/6; 439/40); also the author of the hymn to Hekate Th. 421/8 had it in 
mind. That Ph. accentuates this feature of Titenios ‘im gegensatz zu dem sikyoni- 
schen Epopeus’ (Pohlenz /.c. p. 583) is certainly not correct; rather the Eumelos 
of Pausanias (n. 4) created the pious Marathon after the pattern of the pious Titenios 
of Ph. or the Titakos of Herodotos (n. 11). 9) Not necessarily: τίταξ is explained 
as ἔντιμος ἣ δυνάστης, of δὲ βασιλεύς (Hesych.), and τίτας is the title of a Cretan 
official. But we had better not stir up here the vexed question of the etymology 
of the Titans: fortunately we do not need it for our purpose. 10) Harpokr. s.v; 
Et. M. p. 760, 31; Steph. Byz. s.v. Τιτακίδαι. Toepffer A.G. p. 291 (and others; 
as the latest Wrede RE VI A 2, 1937, col. 1484; but even Ziegler ibid. does not 
speak clearly have misunderstood the remark μήποτε δὲ ἀπὸ Τιτακοῦ ὠνομάσθησαν, 
οὗ μνημονεύει Ἡρόδοτος as meaning that ‘die herleitung der Τιτακίδαι von dem 
attischen autochthonen ausdrücklich in abrede gestellt wird’. Μήποτε, of course, 
means ‘perhaps’, ‘probably’. But the remark actually shows that Titakos was no 
longer alive in the local legend, orin that of the clan. II) 9, 73. When the Tyn- 
darids ἐσέβαλον ἐς γῆν τὴν Αττιρκὴν looking for Helen (see n. 6) τότε λέγουσι τοὺς Δε- 
κελέας, οἱ δὲ αὐτὸν Δέκελον ἀχθόμενόν τε τῆι Θησέως ὕβρι καὶ δειμαίνοντα περὶ πάσηι 
πῆι ᾿Αθηναίων χώρηι, ἐξηγησάμενόν σφι τὸ πᾶν πρῆγμα κατηγήσασθαι ἐπὶ τὰς ᾿Αφίδνας, τὰς 
δὴ Τιταχός, ἐὼν αὐτόχθων, καταπροδιδοῖ Τυνδαρίδηισι. τοῖσι δὲ Δεκελεῦσι ἐν Σπάρτηι 
ἀπὸ τούτου τοῦ ἔργου ἀτελείη κτλ.; and even in the Peloponnesian War σινομένων τὴν 
ἄλλην ᾿Αττικὴν Λακεδαιμονίων, Δεχελέης ἀπέχεσθαι. 

1) See Toepffer Herm. 23, 1888, p. 325 ff., who correctly takes into account the 
whole east coast from Thorikos to the Tetrapolis. See also Farnell Cults IV, 1907, 
p. 106 ff. 2) Boethius Die Pythais, 1918, p. 38 ff.; Ziehen R E V A 2, 
1934, col. 2229 f.; Deubner A. F. p. 203 f. (who is too succinct). Because of the 
representatives ἐκ Τετραπόλεων mentioned in the inscriptions about the renewed 
Athenian Pythais from the years 138/7-96/5 B.C. (Pomtow Syll. 696 ff.; G. Colin 
Fouilles de Delphes III 2) Ziehen probably correctly assumes that the separate 
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theoriai were at that time combined into one; neither the State nor the demes 
could any longer afford the double expenditure. But even in earlier times, after 
the district had been incorporated (by Kekrops, as F 94 has it), the State must 
have had some share in the theoriai of the Tetrapolis. If the regulation of the κύρβεις 
οἱ περὶ τῶν Δηλιαστῶν, quoted by Athen. 6, 26 p. 234 E from Polemon (see on 
F 73), refers to the Marathonian Delion we learn at least something about it: 
the Kerykes entered the cult of Apollo (as representatives of Athens and Eleusis ?) 
and the participants in the cult, and consequently those in the theoriai too, are 
called Andıaorat (see n. 4). 3) Particulars cannot be guessed with certainty 
either from ἐν «oic ἱεροῖς or from ἱεροσκοπία. But the customs in Athens, where we 
are better instructed about the observations of thunderbolts by the Pythaists 
(F 113; Strabo 9, 2, 11; J G? II 1357) may at least supply a parallel. The Athenian 
Pythais is often assumed to have taken place only when the sign of the thunderbolt 
had been seen during the nine days of observation; otherwise 'fand keine Pythais 
statt’ (Deubner A. F. p. 203; about the Tetrapolis he speaks less confidently). But 
Strabo says τότε πεμπόντων ὅταν ἀστράψαντα ἴδωσιν, and in the wording of Ph. 
ὅταν - τότε it also appears evident that the time alone had to be determined. During 
nine spring (winter) days and nights the omen probably seldom or never failed 
to appear. Cf. n. 5. 4) τοῦ γένους (similarly τὴν θεωρίαν) may mean 'the clan 
mentioned’ or ‘the clan concerned', and the same may be valid for ὁ μάντις. It is 
difficult to believe (although not impossible) that the cult of Apollo was in the hands 
of the same clan at both places, if we consider that the Pythian was the recipient 
of one theoria and the Delian of the other, and that the theoria(i) did not go from 
Delos to Delphi by way of the Tetrapolis, but from the Tetrapolis to Delphi and 
to Delos. The name(s) of the clan(s) are lost. Toepffer /.c. p. 321 ff. has seen that 
they were not called Pythaists and Deliasts—which anyhow could only signify 
participants in the cult or in the procession (cf. n. 2). The words after ἐκ τοῦ γένους 
are corrupt and have not yet been restored. I doubt that they belong to Ph. at all, 
who first speaks generally about ‘the theoria' (7.e. the one in question at the time), 
then in the special part of the eig Δελφούς and the εἰς Δῆλον θεωρία, not giving 
individual names (which probably could only have been Πυθαίς and Δηλιάς). In 
the Scholion 1. 15 they are corrupt and out of place: they seem to be an addition 
by the Scholiast who excerpted (and abbreviated) only one passage of a long 
account, if they have not crept in from the margin. 5) As we do not learn any 
particulars about the ἱεροσκοπία we cannot tell whether the theoriai were sent 
to certain Delphic or Delian festivals. The observation of omens for the Athenian 
Pythais extended over three months; in consequence Boethius regarded it as a 
certain example of an independent theoria, which is to be distinguished from the 
embassy sent to the Pythia of Bukatios-Metageitnion. Concerning the Delias 
we do not know anything of an analogous custom: it went regularly to the Delia 
or Apollonia in Hieros-Anthesterion. Quite possibly the ἱεροσκοπία of the Tetrapolis 
only had to find out the days favourable for the starting of the theoriai which were 
meant for certain festivals. Also spring or the beginning of summer would appear 
probable for the theoria to Delos. Cf. on Phanodemos 325 F 2. 6) It would thus 
be possible that ἐν τῶι Μαραθῶνι line 11, where the article is surprising, is not 
a lapsus calami’ of the excerpting Scholiast but is meant to signify the Tetrapolis 
as a whole. In the similar case of the Hekaleia (F 109) Plutarch speaks more 
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accurately of the πέριξ δῆμοι. 7) A parallel to this custom is the fact that 
during the Athenian theoria to Delos νόμος ἐστὶν αὐτοῖς ἐν τῶι χρόνωι τούτωι 
χαθαρεύειν τὴν πόλιν καὶ δημοσίαι μηδένα ἀποκτεινύναι, πρὶν ἂν εἰς Δῆλόν τε ἀφίκηται 
τὸ πλοῖον καὶ πάλιν δεῦρο (Plat. Phaid. p. 580), where the sentence with καί only 
gives one individual feature important in the context. The idea is that the 
whole town is on pilgrimage and has to fulfil what is required of pilgrims so as 
not to endanger the success of the theoria which represents the whole citizen body. 

I) See on 323 F 14. 2) We do not know whether Ph.s interest in the history 
of literature, which is proved by his books about the tragic poets and Alkman, 
was here confined to criticism of authenticity. 3) About the antithesis of 
‘intuitive’ and ‘inductive’ divination see the fundamental book of Bouché-Leclercq 
Histoire de la divination dans l'antiquitá Paris 1879/82 and the survey of Th. 
Hopfner R E XIV, 1930, col. 1258 ff. (also ibid. col. 1345 ff. Ziehen s. v. Mantis). 
About the doctrine of later Hellenistic philosophy and the connexion with the 
general problem Περὶ θεῶν see Finger Rh. Mus. 78, 1929, p. 371 ff. The work of 
Ph. was no doubt historical as a whole, not philosophic; there were two stand- 
points for both divination and theology, represented later on by Apollodoros and 
Poseidonios. 4) About the question whether these were the subject of the 
special book Περὶ συμβόλων see Text p. 379 on no. 25/6. That book is certainly not 
identical with Περὶ μαντικῆς (Siebelis p. 99 and others). 5) See on T 7. About 
the collection of ἔμμετροι μαντεῖαι see on T 6. 6) This statement is not qualified 
essentially, if at all, by the fact that the rules for the interpretation of the flight 
of birds had been set up publicly in Ephesos already in the sixth century (Syil.° 
1167). I regard this inscription as the dedication of an οἰωνοσκόπος; for parallels 
see Rh. Mus. 59, 1904, p. 96 ff.; Das Marmor Parium, 1904, p. X n. r. The earliest 
known examples are the calendar of Oinopides of Chios, and the sun-dial of Meton 
(F 122); but Ionia was more progressive in these things, and the flight of the birds 
was ἔντεχνος μαντικῆ and consequently teachable. 7) A pretty example is 
extant in Isokrates Aiginetikos § 5 ff. (from the year 390/89 B.C.? Blass Ait. 
Bereds.? II p. 236): Θράσυλλος μὲν γὰρ ὁ πατὴρ τοῦ καταλιπόντος τὴν διαθήκην παρὰ μὲν 
τῶν προγόνων οὐδεμίαν οὐσίαν παρέλαβεν, ξένος δὲ Πολυμαινέτωι τῶι μάντει γενόμενος 
οὕτως οἰκείως διετέθη πρὸς αὐτόν, ὥστ᾽ ἀποθνήσκων ἐχεῖνος τάς τε βίβλους τὰς περὶ τῆς 
μαντικῆς αὐτῶι κατέλιπε... .. λαβὼν δὲ Θράσυλλος ταύτας ἀφορμὰς ἐχρῆτο τῆι τέχνηι " πλά- 
νης δὲ γενόμενος... . οὐσίαν τε πολλὴν ἐκτήσατο. W. Schmid Gr. Lit. 11, 1929, p. 773 
correctly assumes ‘dass es sich hier nicht um eine orakelsammlung handeln kann’, 
but he incorrectly includes those obviously private. books in the technical public- 
ations in which in the fifth century already ‘künstler und techniker auch ausserhalb 
Attikas das wort ergriffen um erfahrungen, ratschläge, und theorieen der óffent- 
lichkeit zu übergeben'. 

I) Cf. Text p. 358, 6 ff. See also Orph. Argonaut. 33 ff., where Orpheus speaks 
to Musaios: ἀμφὶ δὲ μαντείης ἐδάης πολυπείρονας οἴμους θηρῶν οἰωνῶν τε καὶ ἣ σπλάχνων 
θέσις ἐστίν: [ἤδ᾽ ὅσα θεσπίζουσι ὀνειροπόλοισιν ἀταρποῖς | ψυχαὶ ἐφημερίων χτλ. 
2) Tatian. Πρ. Ἕλλ. 41; Clem. ΑἹ. Strom. 1, 131, 1 ’Ovoudxpırog ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος, οὗ τὰ elc 
᾽Ορφέα φερόμενα ποιήματα λέγεται εἶναι. 3) The chresmological character is proved 
by the introductory verses which are typical (cf. also Aischyl. Agam. 104 κύριος 
εἰμὶ θροεῖν ὅδιον κράτος αἴσιον ἀνδρῶν | ἐντελέων - ἔτι γὰρ θεόθεν καταπνείει χτλ.), 
but in spite of θεοπροπίας ἀποειπεῖν they do not really reveal much about the 
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contents and the form, and it is not at all certain that Ph. had before him a col- 
lection of χρησμοί of the kind of those of Bakis and Musaios. The chresmologic 
book of Epimenides, which has its origin in a similar sphere, is cited as Oracula 
(457 T 8a), but sometimes as Καθαρμοί (457 T 7). This may be explained by the fact 
that its author περὶ τῶν ἐσομένων οὐκ ἐμαντεύετο, ἀλλὰ περὶ τῶν γεγονότων, ἀδήλων 
δέ (457 F 1), and in this sense even Cosmogonies and Theologies may be called 
‘chresmologic’; Ph. even treated Epicharmos’ Γνῶμαι in Περὶ μαντικῆς (F 79). The 
evidence for a book by Orpheus called Χρησμοί is late and poor (Kern Orph. Fragm. 
p. 330 ff.), comparatively the most reliable is perhaps the list of the works in the 
Suda s.v. ᾿Ορφεὺς Λειβήθρων: Χρησμούς, of ἀναφέρονται εἰς ᾿Ονομάκριτον: Τελετάς, 
ὁμοίως δέ φασι καί ταύτας ᾿Ονομαχρίτου. But even here we do not know the ultimate 
authority which does not seem to be early. It is the same in regard to the Χρησμοί as 
to the χρησμολόγος, reliable early evidence for whom does not exist either (see 
Text; cf. also Ziegler RE XVIII ı, 1939, col. 1262 f.). In fact, the first evidence 
is that of Strabo, who calls the Kikonian Orpheus ἄνδρα γόητα, ἀπὸ μουσικῆς ἅμα 
xol μαντικῆς καὶ τῶν περὶ τὰς τελετὰς ὀργιασμῶν ἀγυρτεύοντα τὸ πρῶτον (see also 
the Orphic treatise Pap. Berol. F 49, 5-9 Kern). On the other hand, even the much 
discussed Orphean oracle, the prophesying head in Lesbos for which Philostratos 
is the first literary evidence (Vit. Apoll. 4, 14; Heroic. 5, 3), or rather the legend of 
it (Ziegler /.c. col. 1293 ff.), is dated back to the fifth century by representations in 
art (Guthrie Orpheus and Greek Religion, 1935, p. 36 ff.; Kern Gnomon 11, 1935, 
P- 474). 4) A confusion of the two theologians, who were brought into relation 
to each other in different manners (see Keydell RE XVI col. 761 f.), seems not to 
have happened until later. In regard to the chorus in Euripides' Alkestis (v. 962/71) 
I prefer not to assume that the ἐξακέσεις νόσων were wrongly transferred from 
Musaios to Orpheus at such an early date: Orpheus and Asklepios are mentioned 
together, the former because he had fetched Eurydike from Hades, the latter 
because he had raised the dead. Originally Musaios, too, was not a chresmologos but 
he became one early for reasons not known to us. 5) F ror2 N? from Schol. 
Aristoph. Ran. 1033. 6) Ran. 1030 ff. The same enumeration occurs in Hippias 
F Gr Hist 6 F 4 and Plato Apol. p. 41 C. We must interpret Plato Protag. 316 D 
olov “Ὅμηρόν τε καὶ “Hotodov (καὶ Σιμωνίδην), τοὺς δὲ αὖ τελετάς τε xod χρησμωιδίας, τοὺς 
ἀμφί te ᾿Ορφέα καὶ Μουσαῖον accordingly. 7) 7, 6, 4; deliberately exaggerated 
by Clem. Al. Strom. 1, 131, 3 καὶ τοὺς μὲν ἀναφερομένους εἰς Μουσαῖον χρησμοὺς 
"Ovopanptrov εἶναι λέγουσιν and by the author of the Suda s.v. ᾿Ορφεύς (n. 3). Herodotos 
does not mention Orpheus-Onomakritos, but that does not imply that he was 
ignorant of that part of his activity; evidently, however, there did not yet exist any 
χρησμοί by Orpheus. 8) A ep. 14-15. The supplementing of the names ᾿Ορφεύς 
and Εὔμολπος may be regarded as certain. 9) Strom. 1, 132-135. The catalogue 
ends (before the quotation of historians among whom Ph. F 76 comes first) with 
Alexander’s prophet Aristandros, obviously an addition from the same sphere. 
Also in Pausanias’ catalogue of χρησμολόγοι ἄνδρες (1o, 12, 11) Musaios and Bakis 
are included, but Orpheus is not. IO) 31 F r2. It cannot be said whether that 
was a part of one of his greater works, the καθ᾽ Ἡρακλέα λόγος for instance or the 
᾿Αργοναῦται (R E VIII col. 98 5 f.). The reception of Orpheus into the circle of the 
Argonauts seems to have occurred rather early; it was, however, not the prophet 
but the bard and musician, and not until much later the theological features were 
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stressed (cf. Ziegler 1.0. col. 1254 ff.). He is not a parallel to Kalchas of the Iliad, 
Amphiaraos of the Thebais, or other epic prophets, because his figure came from 
outside and had its fixed features. It is not credible that Ph. took his ‘prophet 
Orpheus’ from the Argonautic myths. 11) Jacoby RE VII col. 1417 f.; Keydell 
ibid. XVI col. 758. 12) F r92 has unfortunately come down to us without 
a book-title. 

I) The women who conjured up the dead, for whom the Septuaginta uses the 
same term, must not be brought into this discussion; Ph. can hardly have known 
anything about them. His Eurykleis are ventriloquists who, it is true, may have 
maintained that a spirit was living in them or entered them temporarily. The 
explanation following the quotation from Ph. in the Suda αὗται τὰς τῶν τεθνηκότων 
Ψυχὰς ἐξεκαλοῦντο- μιᾶι δὲ αὐτῶν ἐχρήσατο Σαούλ κτλ.. (I Kings 28, 7 ff.) is an 
addition, according to Ada Adler from the Scholia on Gregory of Nazianzus. Clem. 
Al. Protr. 2, 11, 2 καὶ τοὺς εἰσέτι παρὰ τοῖς πολλοῖς τετιμημένους ἐγγαστριμύθους merely 
proves that this low form of divination remained popular. 2) Pollux 2, 162; 
Hesych. s.v. ἐνστερνομάντιες. 3) Zenob. Prov. 3, 163 Mi; ἐπὶ τῶν ἑαυτοῖς τινα 
κακὰ μαντευομένων (τινὰ καταμαντ- Plutarch. Prov. 2, 22 is corrupt) b; ἀνηιρέθη 
Schol. T Plat. 

1) F Gr Hist 244 F 213; Comm. II D p. 795, where I refuted the assertion, 
repeated again and again (even by Wilamowitz), that Apollodoros was the first 
to criticise the authenticity of the Epicharmea. 2) I do not see why Kaibel 
C.Gr. Fragm. 1 1 p. 144 and Diels-Kranz Vorsokr.5 I p. 207 assign to that book 
the evidence for Epicharmos as an interpreter of dreams. The fact that T 7 puts 
Ph. and Epicharmos side by side would be an argument only if Ph. alone had 
mentioned the Kanon. Certainly the interpretation of dreams would fit well into 
a book about divination, but the Gnomai forbids the inference, and guessing is to 
no purpose as we have not a single fragment. The title Kanon does not help either, 
even if it actually ‘auf eine pythagoreische sekte deutet’ (Diels /.c.), which I doubt. 

3) Hibeh-Pap. I 1 ff. That the Gnomai is a forgery (‘falschung des 4. jhdts.' Diels; 
see also Jacoby Sb. Berl. 1931 p. 125 f.) is certain in spite of Croenert Herm. 47, 
I9I2, p. 402 ff. and W. Schmid Gr. Lit. I1, 1929, p. 649 n. 5. I do not see the least 
reason for separating the Γνῶμαι of Axiopistos from those of Epicharmos, as W. 
Schmid and others do. The question whether the collection contained authentic 
elements is quite independent of that about the time and the person of the collector. 
The assignment of the collection to Epicharmos would be particularly intelligible 
if it was the Gnomai of Axiopistos which Ennius translated (cf. Vorsokr.5 I p. 194). 

I) A good example of the uncertainty of all conjectures is furnished by F 88b 
about a sacrificial cake which was universally claimed for II. θυσιῶν and which 
now we know to have been taken from Περὶ ἡμερῶν (F 88a). Sacrifices are quoted 
from the Aithis in F 10; 61. 2) For Athens alone see no. 359-364. These books 
may partly have served practical ends: sacrificial customs did not remain constant 
in the Hellenistic times, and new items were added. 3) SeexsText p.og745 
12.11...4).327 8.3: 

1) Schol. B on y 332: ἀπορία. διὰ τί τοῖς θεοῖς ἀπένεμον τὰς γλώσσας ; λύσις * οἱ μὲν 
(i.e. Ph.) ὅτι κράτιστον τῶν μελῶν ἣ γλῶσσα, οἱ δὲ ὅτι δεῖ τὰ ἐν συμποσίοις λεχθέντα TH- 
ρεῖν. 2) ᾿Αρητάδης Cobet ἀρκτιάδης Schol. ‘Grammatiker aus guter zeit’ Schwartz 
REII col. 669. Obviously it was he who quoted the evidence of the Μιλησιακά. 
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3) Thus Schol. E on y 332 under the name of one Antipatros. 4) Τοῖσι δὲ καὶ 
μετέειπε θεὰ γλαυκῶπις ᾿Αθήνη - | ὦ γέρον, T, τοι ταῦτα κατὰ μοῖραν κατέλεξας - | ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε 
τάμνετε μὲν γλώσσας, κεράασθε δὲ οἶνον, / ὄφρα Ποσειδάωνι καὶ ἄλλοις ἀθανάτοισι / σπεί-΄ 
σαντες κοίτοιο μεδώμεθα Toto γὰρ ὥρη /.... γλώσσας δ᾽ ἐν πυρὶ βάλλον, ἀνιστάμενοι δ᾽ 
ἐπέλειβον. 5) Οὐδ᾽ ἐπὶ δὴν μετέπειτα κερασσάμενοι Διὶ (ς δὴ 1.6) λοιβάς, i} ἣ θέμις ἐστί, 
Ἱτέως (θέμις, εὐαγέως Merkel ἐστί, θεοῖς Gerhard θέμις, ἑστηῶτες Mooney) ἐπὶ γλώσ- 
onıcı χέοντο / αἰθομέναις, ὕπνου δὲ διὰ κνέφας ἐμνώοντο. 6) The connexion of 
ideas is best shown by Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1, 516/8b ὅτι ἔθος ἦν τοῖς παλαιοῖς κρατῆρα 
xıpväv, ὅτε μέλλοιεν καθεύδειν, καὶ τὰς γλώσσας τῶν ἱερείων ἐπιθύειν τῶι ‘Houyr, καὶ 
ἐπισπένδειν οἶνον. καὶ ἴσως φυσικῶς - ἐπεὶ γὰρ Ἑρμῆς λόγος εἶναι παραδέδοται, ὄρ- 
yavov δὲ αὐτοῦ 1| γλῶσσα, ἥτις ὕπνου ἐπιπεσόντος ἠρεμεῖ, εἰκότως τῶι "Epp αὐτὴν 
θύουσιν - καὶ “Ὅμηρος “ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε τάμνετε γλώσσας᾽ ἀντὶ τοῦ παύετε τοὺς λόγους. Herakleit. 
“Op. Προβλ. 72 γλῶττα 8° αὐτῶι θυσία, τὸ μόνον λόγου μέρος, καὶ τελευταίωι κατὰ κοίτην 
ἰόντες “Hout σπένδουσιν, ἐπειδὴ πάσης φωνῆς ἐστιν ὅρος ὕπνος. See also Cornutus 16. 
It is evident (cf. Schol. Od. y 341): (1) that the theory is founded on a connexion 
of Od. ἡ 136/8 εὗρε δὲ Φαιήκων ἡγήτορας ἠδὲ μέδοντας | σπένδοντας δεπάεσσιν ἐυσκόπωι 
ἀργειφόντηι, / ὧι πυμάτωι σπένδεσκον, ὅτε μνησαίατο κοίτου with y 330 ff. (2) that 
the connexion is arbitrary: in y the recipients of the tongue sacrifice together with 
the last libation are ‘Poseidon and the other gods’, in y only the libation for Hermes 
is mentioned, and a tongue sacrifice would be out of place. The combination obviously 
made use of ‘the other gods’; it did not take its origin from Dioskurides (Text 
Pp. 360, 27 ff.; Stengel Opferbräuche der Griechen, 1910, p. 172 ff. does not present 
the tradition widely and clearly enough; as to the matter his opinion is correct). 
(3) that the thesis did not remain uncontradicted. It is, however, not worth while 
to go here into the several suggestions which are partly preserved by the Homeric 
Scholia (ὅτι δεῖ τὰ ἐν συμποσίοις λεχθέντα τηρεῖν; ὅτι τὰ ῥηθέντα τοῖς θεοῖς ἀνετίθεσαν 
and the like) and the several recipients (τοῖς θεοῖς ; τοῖς θεοῖς τοῖς λόγου ἐπιμελομένοις ; 
χθονίοις. θεοῖς). But it should be observed that the formulation of the ζήτημα, 
which is very old, does not mention Hermes but ‘the gods’. 7) Schol. Od. y 341. 
8) Dieuchidas (485 F το; the quotation precedes that from Ph.) relates the tale 
about the killing of the Megarian lion: διόπερ θύσας τοῖς θεοῖς (sic) ὁ βασιλεὺς τὸ 
τελευταῖον τὴν γλῶσσαν ἐπέθηκεν τοῖς βωμοῖς, καὶ ἀπὸ τότε ἔθος τοῦτο διέμεινε Μεγαρεῦσι. 
The custom does not consist in the tongue being offered but in its being put on the 
altar as the last piece. If Pausan. 1, 41, 3 (who does not mention the sacrificial 
custom) may be connected with this story, it would belong to the common cult of 
Artemis Agrotera and Apollon Agraios. 9) κατὰ ἔθος ᾿Ιώνων 3j ᾿Αττικῶν Eust. 
Od. x 332. 10) Stengel 1.0. Tresp Die Fragmente d. griech. Kultschriftst., 1914, 
P- 73 did not even understand the problem. His assigning of Schol. Apoll. Rhod. b 
(n. 6) to Ph. need not be refuted. 1I) Stengel /.c. p. 176, besides quite a number 
of testimonies for the tongue being the portion of the priest (many coming from 
Ionia, with Miletos as one place mentioned; see n. 2), presents only one instance 
where it was possibly laid on the sacrificial table (Mykonos: Ziehen Legg. Sacr. 
98). How long the Megarian custom (n. 8) existed we do not know: in the discussion 
of the passage of the Odyssey only the παλαιοί (Schol. Apoll. Rhod. b; Schol. Od. 
% 332) or ἥρωες (Athenaios) are spoken of. There does not seem to be epigraphic 
evidence for the herald as the recipient: it appears doubtful whether in the mis-. 
interpretations of Aristoph. Plut. 1110 N γλῶττα τῶι κήρυκι τούτωι τέμνεται even the 
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statement of Kallistratos in the Scholia— tüv θυομένων τὰς γλώσσας τοῖς κήρυξιν ἀπονέ- 
μεσθαι (ἐν ταῖς δημοτελέσι θυσίαις the second version)—is correct. 12) About this 
Dioskurides see on no. 594. He is certainly not the Isokratean of the fourth century. 

1) This classification is shown to be Hellenistic by Horat. Ars 83/5. 2) Accord- 
ingly the words following the definition of the Etxtixd p. 322 a 32--πραγματικὰ δέ, & 
τινων περιεῖχε npa&eıs—presumably do not refer to hymns of the Homeric kind, but to 
the further enumeration of ἐμπορικά, ἀποστολικά, γνωμολογικά, γεωργικά, ἐπισταλτικά. 

1) Cf. [Joh. Antioch.] F. H. Gr. IV 545, 8; Tzetzes Lykophr. 7; Schol. Hesiod. 

Theog. 326. 2) Cf. Lysimachos 382 F 4; Lesky R E III A col. 1723 ff.; Ilberg 
Rosch. Lex. IV col. 1364 ff. (to be used cautiously). 3) γυνὴ ... ληιστρυκὴ καὶ 
φονία, ὡς Παλαιφάτωι δοκεῖ. Οἰδίπους δὲ ἀνεῖλεν αὐτήν, προσποιησάμενος φιλίαν καὶ 
συμμαχίαν Eust. Od. A 270, who confuses statements derived from several sources. 
4) There are too many similar stories under Ph.s name in Eusebios already, and 
since it has become clearer in what way these things may have come down to Conti 
(see Introd. p. 240, 26 ff.) they can no longer be simply athetised. It is very unfortu- 
nate that nothing can be learnt from Androtion 324 F 60; 62; we only know that 
he rationalized the mythic history of Thebes. 5) Tresp op. cit. p. 73 supposes 
that ‘Ph. vorher iiber den kult des Oedipus gesprochen hatte, der auf dem Kolonos 
göttliche verehrung genoss’. We merely know that he had a heroon on the Kolonos 
Hippios (Pausan. 1, 30, 4), nothing about the cult and the sacrifices offered to him. 
If the sacrifices were in any way singular Ph. may certainly have discussed them, 
but a detailed account of Oedipus’ exploits seems to me impossible in a single book 
on sacrifices. 6) Lesky /.c. col. 1724, 63 ff. finds this very fact to be the proof 
for Ph. ‘als quelle oder zumindest als vermittler’. The Attic lekythos (Cecil H. 
Smith Catalogue of Vases Brit. Mus. III 344 no. 696; Hoefer Rosch. Lex. III col. 
716; Tresp Lc.) is interesting because Oedipus (as in the Suda) kills the Sphinx 
with his lance, not because of a particular röle of Athena, for Apollo, Aineias 
(sic) and the Dioskuroi—‘alle durch inschrift bezeugt’—are present too. 

I) We need no longer refer to the Marathonian calendar of festivals (I G? II 
1358), to that of the clan of the Salaminioi (Agora I 3244; see on F 14/6), or to 
Fasti outside Athens (for instance Syll. 1024 ff.). The basis for Ph., in any case, 
consisted in the ordinances for the official Athenian cult, found already in Solon's 
laws and in a revised form (probably used by Ph. as by the fourth century orators) 
in the codex of 403 B.C., remains of which have been found recently (Oliver 
Hesperia 4 p. 5 ff.; Dow ibid. 10 p. 31 ff.). In view of F 168 it is quite possible that 
Ph. quoted Solon. Whether he also treated festivals of the demes (e.g. when the 
State contributed) or even private cults in Περὶ ἑορτῶν (as he possibly did in Περὶ 
ἡμερῶν) we do not know. 2) F 8-9 Panathenaia; F ı3 Boedromia; F 14-16 
Skira and Oschophoria; F 57 Chytra. Cf. F 61. 3) It is clear why the Chytra 
was also mentioned in the sixth book: see on F 57; 84. 4) On this fragment 
see Cl. Q. 38, 1944, p. 65 ff.; J. H. St. 64, 1946, p. 37 ff. 5) See on F 14-16. 
6) ‘Eoprn δημοτελής F 168. 

1) The complete date has been preserved by Photios alone, where two glosses have 
been fused as in his source, the Synagoge (Text p. 362, 33 ff). Of the former only 
the end, i.e. the date, has been left. This is practically not different from the two 
quotations in Harpokration, which are severely contracted in his text and of which 
the Epitome and its excerptors (Synag. p. 381, 14; Suda) have preserved only the 
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former. U, Koehler already inferred from I G?II 1672 that the Haloa in Eleusis, too, 
was celebrated at the end of Poseideon. 2) Nilsson De Dionysiis Atticis p. 96 f£.; 
Gr. Feste, 1906, p. 328 f.; Deubner A. F. p. 65. The “Tennenfest’ (cf. Text p. 363, 
8 ff.) in Mommsen Feste p. 359 and even Stengel RE VII, 1912, col. 2278 is im- 
possible because of the time of the year. I see no reason for assuming that Ph. gave 
the wrong explanation in Περὶ ἑορτῶν and changed it in the Aithis. 3) Which 
alone Harpokration cites for Athenian festivals (F 8/9; 13; 14/6). 4) See on 
F 94. 5) They can only have one meaning which by no means 'kommt ziemlich 
überein mit dem παίζειν ἐν ἅλωσιν᾽ (of one of the explanations in the Synagoge), 
as Mommsen Feste p. 359 n. 3 has it. 6) 2, 14 ff. χαλεπῶς δὲ αὐτοῖς διὰ τὸ αἰεὶ 
εἰωθέναι τοὺς πολλοὺς ἐν τοῖς ἀγροῖς διαιτᾶσθαι... .. ξυνεβεβήκει δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ πάνυ ἀρχαίου 
ἑτέρων μᾶλλον ᾿Αθηναίοις τοῦτο... .. τῆι τε οὖν ἐπὶ πολὺ κατὰ τὴν χώραν αὐτονόμωι οἰκήσει 
μετεῖχον (?) οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, καὶ ἐπειδὴ ξυνωικίσθησαν, διὰ τὸ ἔθος ἐν τοῖς ἀγροῖς ὅμως 
οἱ πλείους τῶν τε ἀρχαίων καὶ τῶν ὕστερον μέχρι τοῦδε τοῦ πολέμου γενόμενοί τε καὶ οἰκήσαν-- 
τες. It is easy to see how the Thucydidean account otherwise differs from the some- 
what schematic one of Ph., but according to the latter, too, the πόλεις naturally 
do not preclude living in the country during peace-time. 7) The same view-point 
e.g. F 97; 98. As to the etymology see n. 13. 8) P. 384, 31 ff. Bkr. (cf. n. 12). 
The division into two articles seems to me to be obvious, for the derivation of the 
name is given twice (προσηγόρευται and εἴρηται), and ἤγετο - καρπῶν is a typical con- 
clusion for articles of that kind. Reitzenstein felt that the usual punctuation is not 
satisfactory, when he printed ἤγετο - πομπῇ as an (anonymous) quotation. But then 
the second etymology ἀπὸ δὲ τοῦ συναλίζεσθαι εἴρηται loses its connexion: it requires a 
subject, and that can only be ἑορτὴ ᾿Αλῶια. 9) συναλίζεσθαι Eust συναυλίζεσθαι 
Synag., Phot. The former is required by the derivation from ἅλως and confirmed by 
the glossing of the word in the old lexica (Schwabe Ael Dionysii et Pausaniae 
Fragm. p. 105). 10) Actually we know merely about the Haloa in Eleusis (mate- 
tial in Deubner A. F. p. 61 ff.); for the ἄστυ see n. 11. The Marathonian calendar 
notes for Posideon Τῆι ἐν γύαις βοῦς κύουσα (I G? 1358 b 9), and v. Prott (Fasti sacri p. 
52) considered the Haloa. But the name of the festivalis not mentioned, and Deubner 
l.c. p. 65 rightly speaks very cautiously. 11) The letter of Menander to Glykera 
(Alkiphron Epp. 2, 3, 4), written from the Peiraieus, ἐν ἄστει μενούσηι διὰ τὰ ᾿Αλῶια 
σῆς θεοῦ is not safe evidence for ᾿Αλῶια ἐν ἄστει; and ib. 1, 39, 8 one reads with 
Pierson τοῖς ᾿Αδωνίοις δὲ ἐν Κολλυτῶι ἑστιώμεθα. We know that Poseidon had a 
temple in Eleusis as Πατήρ (Pausan. 1, 38, 6), and the importance of the ‘husband 
of the Earth' may have been as great there as in many places of the Peloponnese. 
Also it is a real parallel that Poseidon Temenites, (Poseidon Phythios), and De- 
meter Chloe receive sacrifices on the same day, 12th Posideon, in Mykonos (sacrifi- 
cial calendar Syll? 1024; v. Prott Leges Sacr. I 4; Nilsson l.c.). But in Eleusis 
‘haben sich andere gótter vorgedrängt’ (Wilamowitz Gl. d. Hell. I p- 213). Not only 
does heortological tradition mention Dionysos (n. 14) instead of Poseidon as the 
god of the Haloa, but the inscriptions as well (though not earlier than the Helle- 
nistic age) do not mention Poseidon expressly. We cannot even tell whether he is 
among the ἄλλοι θεοὶ οἷς πάτριον ἦν (scil. θύειν) to whom sacrifices were offered at 
the Haloa besides Demeter and Kore (I G? II 1299 after 236/5 B.C.; 949, archon 
Pelops 165/4 B.C.) ; if he is, the sacrifice may have belonged to the προτέλεια as those 
in I G? I 5 at the Eleusinia. Accordingly a πομπή for Poseidon at Eleusis would be 
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rather improbable. There would remain the Akropolis. Here Poseidon has preserved 
his position better (see e.g. the Skira F 14), and here he is the god of the fertility 
of the earth. A celebration for the sprouting crop in Posideon would accord well 
with the sacred ploughing at the foot of the Akropolis in Maimakterion: this was 
the duty of the Buzygai who hold the priesthood of Poseidon Erechtheus. The 
question.whether this was the Poseidon for whom the Haloa were celebrated must 
remain open (Mommsen of. cit. p. 364 doubtingly considered Φυτάλμιος, and in 
Mykonos it is Τεμενίτης). Anyhow, he would fit in well. A connexion with De- 
meter is not very probable. Also we cannot infer Athena from Et. M. 73, 56 (Et. 
Gen. p. 25 Mi) ᾿Αλῶια: ἑορτὴ ᾿Αθηνᾶς; the text is uncertain (᾿Αθηναίων Vb) and 
probably the word was ᾿Αθήνησι (Meursius). 12) ᾿Ιστέον δὲ ὅτι ἐπὶ συγκομιδῆι 
καρπῶν, ἐφ᾽ ἧι καὶ τὰ Θαλύσια ἐθύετο, ἑορτὴ ἤγετο Δήμητρος καὶ Διονύσου κατὰ Παυσανίαν 
᾿Αλώα (sic) καλουμένη διὰ τὸ ταῖς ἀπαρχαῖς, καὶ μάλιστα ἐν ᾿Αθήναις, ἀπὸ τῆς ἅλω τότε 
χαταχρᾶσθαι, φέροντας εἰς ᾿Ελευσῖνα - ἣ ἐπεί, καθὰ καὶ “Ὅμηρος ἐμφαίνει, ἐν ἅλωσιν ἔπαιζον 
χατὰ τὴν ἑορτήν, ἐν ἦι καὶ Ποσειδῶνος ἦν πομπή. ἀπὸ τοῦ συναλίζεσθαι δὲ εἴρηται N 
εἰρημένη ἁλώα, ὅθεν καὶ ἅλως. The resemblance to, and the difference from, the 
first gloss of the Synagoge (Text p. 362, 34 ff.) are evident. It appears, however, 
doubtful to me whether Schwabe (F 41 p. 104 f.) correctly removed what is not 
Pausanias, since he leaves him the Θαλύσια, which show that Eustathios already 
found the lines of the Iliad in this context (Text p. 363, 32 ff). It is certainly 
wrong do derive this gloss from Ph.; Polemon (Tresp /.c. p. 75 n. 1) is also an empty 
suggestion. 13) The etymology at the end, also entirely concerned with Dio- 
nysos, is remarkable: ᾿Αλῶια δὲ ἐκλήθη διὰ τὸν καρπὸν τοῦ Διονύσου * ἀλωαὶ γὰρ αἱ τῶν 
ἀμπέλων φυτεῖαι. It may be explained by the increasing prominence of Dionysos 
in the festival, and it supersedes the earlier etymology which worked with the ex- 
planation ἅλως —threshing-floor. The Scholiast naturally is as ignorant as Ph. of 
the modern conception that ἅλως (in common Greek ?) means ‘fertile, cultivated 
land’ (Nilsson De Dionys. Att. p. 98; Solmsen Unters. 2. griech. Laut- u. Verslehre 
p. 109 f). We find the idea important because it confirms from the side of the 
language what is proved by the date in the calendar, viz. that the Haloa is not a 
harvest festival. We know that festivals of the treshing-floor existed, but that has 
nothing to do with the Haloa. 14) That Dionysos is an intruder here, too, will 
not be doubted by anybody. But the suggestion that his share in the Haloa is merely 
a ‘grammarian’s combination’ which has ‘confused’ Haloa and Rural Dionysia 
(Deubner of. cit. p. 62) is, in view of the soundness of the heortological source of 
the Scholia on Lucian, more than merely doubtful. Perhaps Mommsen Feste p. 366 f. 
is correct. 15) The material is conveniently collected by Deubner A. F. p. 61 ff. 
16) Cf. n. 2. 17) See also Lex. Rhet. p.208, 22 Bkr: ἑορτή τις ᾿Αλῶα, προσαγορευθεῖσα 
ἀπὸ τῆς ἀλοήσεως τῶν καρπῶν. This is the basis for the ‘harvest thanksgiving’ in 
the article of Stengel (n. 2) which is unsatisfactory otherwise too. 18) Stengel 
again wrongly asserts that at least the words ἐπὶ τῆι τομῆι τῆς ἀμπέλου do not agree 
with the month Posideon. The pruning of the vines is, in fact, done in early spring, 
‘heutzutage meist im Februar’ according to Mommsen op. cit. p. 361 n. I, who, 
however, wrongly found a corroboration in Hesiod Opp. 571 ff.: what is drunk in 
Posideon (and at the Rural Dionysia) is ‘der noch triibe, halbgare most’ (cf. Momm- 
sen p. 357; 387). The fully developed wine is broached and dedicated, officially one 
might say, on the Pithoigia in Anthesterion (see on F 84; Phanodemos 325 F 
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11/2); ἤδη shows that the Scholiast knew this, or that he felt at least the early date 
to be doubtful; he therefore speaks cautiously of γεῦσις only. 19) Which the 
Scholiast on Lucian (ultimately Apollodoros?) etymologizes from the Mon (n. 
13). The old Scholia on Il. I 534 (which, it is true, are very succinct) mention the 
Θαλύσια only, not the Haloa, and they do not mention Athens: Θαλύσια - ἑορτή, ἐν 
ἧι τὰς ἀπαρχὰς τοῖς θεοῖς ἐπιθύουσι τῶν καρπῶν (A*) and Θαλύσια- ἅπαξ δὲ κεῖται N 
λέξις, ἃ ἡμεῖς συγκοιμιστήριά φαμεν (T). 

1) The note in the Scholia on Aristophanes is, of course, taken from the same 
work, not from the Atthis (Tresp Kultschriftsteller p. 77 is wrong). It does not 
matter that the ἀγῶνες χύτρινοι are quoted from the latter work (F 57) by the 
Scholiast on Ran. 218; this quotation of the sixth book comes from a historical 
context. 2) The πανσπερμία is taken from Schol. Ach. 1076, where Conti found 
the corrupt τοῖς Xovot (he did not look up Schol. Ran. 218); the wrong date from 
Schol. Ach. 961 ἐπετελεῖτο (scil. ol Χόες) δὲ Πυανεψιῶνος ὀγδόηι, of δὲ ᾿Ανθεστηριῶνος 
«δω»δεκάτηι, where the panspermia of the Chytroi has become entangled with the 
συμμεῖξαι τὰ περιόντα τῶν σιτίων καὶ μίαν χύτρον κοινὴν ἑψήσαντες of the Pyanepsia 
(Plut. Thes. 22, 5); the hydrophoria is taken from Phot. Suda s.v. (Apollonios of 
Acharnai 365 F 4). Lenchantin Riv. di Fil. N.S. 10, 1932, p. 54 ff. (‘il fondo pret- 
tamente filocoriano del passo’ and ‘particolari questi sulla cui genuinita non é 
ammissibile dubbio’) did not perceive any of these facts. 3) 244 F 133 (with 
variants or corruptions of the names: rıdoryiav Harp. A, Schol; Abrpoug Harp. 
A, χύτρας BC, χύτραν Schol.). See also Kallimach. F 178 Pf. ἠὼς οὐδὲ πιθοιγὶς ἐλάνθα- 
vev οὐδ᾽ ὅτε δούλοις / ἦμαρ ᾿Ορέστειοι λευκὸν ἄγουσι Xósc- | "Ixapíou καὶ παιδὸς ἄγων 
ἐπέτειον ἁγιστύν, | ᾿Ατθίσιν οἰκτιστή, σὸν φάος, ᾿Ηριγόνη. There cannot well be any 
doubt that the festival of expiation for Erigone belongs to the third day (Deubner 
ΕΣ. 118]. 4) Quaest. Conv. 3, 7, I p. 655 E τοῦ νέου οἴνου ᾿Αθήνησι μὲν Ev- 
δεκάτηι μηνὸς «᾿Ανθεστηρῶνος (suppl. Xyl)» κατάρχονται, Πιθοίγια (Amyot πιθοίνια 0) τὴν 
ἡμέραν καλοῦντες.. 5) See also Thukyd. 2, 15, 4, where the ἀρχαιότερα Διονύσια 
certainly are the Anthesteria; and [Demosth.] 59, 76, where the ἀρχαιότατον ἱερὸν 
τοῦ Διονύσου ἐν Λίμναις shows that this festival is meant. In both passages the 
date seems to have crept into the text from the margin, in Thukydides only δωδε- 
x&rn, in Demosthenes the whole date. Cf. on Phanodemos 325 F 12. 6) Seen 2: 

7) ἐν ὧι Schol. Διονύσωι καὶ is either an interpolation or a consequence of the abbre- 
viation (n. 8): Theopompos (115 F 347) quoted before has only ‘Epyj¢ Χθόνιος, and 
μόνωι would agree. 8) Didymos probably said that παρὰ τῶι ποιητῆι Chytroi and 
Choes actually or apparently fell on the same day (ἄγονται) ; he then criticized him 
quoting Ph. (who is preserved in the first version of the Scholion) and thus proving 
that the Chytroi, in fact, belonged to the following day. It is self-evident that Di- 
dymos knew the Attic calendar of festivals directly from Ph., and where heorto- 
logical dates are concerned it is inappropriate to juggle with the fact ‘dass der 
antike kalendertag am abend begann' (Deubner A. F. p. 93; Hiller v. Gaertringen 
R EI col. 2372). The sacrifice for Hermes and the dead at the Choes in the first 
version is due to corruption, as the parallel passage (Schol. Ran. 218) shows. 

9) Deubner 4. F. p. 121; Nilsson Gesch. d. griech. Rel. I, 1941, p. 550 ff. As to the 
derivation of ἀνθέω from "ἀνθεσγω see E. Frankel Gesch. d. griech. Nomina agentis 
I p. 162 and Wackernagel ibid. p. 114. ro) Mommsen Feste p. 387. II) 
Verrall J. H. St. 20, 1900, p. 115 ff.; Jane Harrison Prolegg. p. 32 ff.; Nilsson Gr. 
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Feste p. 267; 272, and others. For the derivation from θέσσασθαι = αἰτῆσαι, ἱκετεῦσαι, 
for the interpretation of the πίθοι from their formerly being used as coffins, and for 
objections see Deubner of. cit. p. 95; 114 (with literature). On the problem see 
Farnell Cults V p. 214 ff.; Jeanmaire Couroi et Courétes, 1939, p. 250 ff. did not ac- 
tually deal with it, but he put the old Attic ‘ecclesiastical year’ under an interesting 
aspect which, if it proves true, might bear on the narrower problem, too. 

12) ‘Herr der Seelen’ Rohde Psyche? II p. 44 ff. (cf. I p. 236 ff.; II p. 12 n. 2). 
"Totenfeier' says Walter F. Otto Dionysos, 1933, p. 96. Cf. the latest treatment by 
Nilsson op. cit. p. 561 ff. 13) Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 272 f. It does not seem very 
credible that such an important side of the nature of the god should be based upon 
what may be called an accidental contact with a single Athenian festival. 14) 2, 
15, 4 «τοῦ» ἐν Λίμναις Διονύσου, ὧι τὰ ἀρχαιότερα (-τατα P. Ox. 853) Διονύσια [τῆι δωδε- 
χάτηι] ποιεῖται ἐν μηνὶ ᾿Ανθεστηριῶνι, ὥσπερ xol αἱ ἀπ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίων Ἴωνες ἔτι καὶ νῦν 
νομίζουσιν. For ἐν μηνὶ and for the day (deleted by Torstrik; cf. n. 3) preceding 
it Dittenberger Or. Gr. Iss. Sel. I 9o and Preuner Hermes 61 p. 125 furnished epi- 
graphic evidence. It is not Attic, and the splitting of the date by ποιεῖται seems 
impossible in the style of Thukydides. 15) Farnell Cults V p. 223 f.; apparently 
also Wilamowitz Gl. d. Hell. (I p. 168;) II p. 77. 16) For literature see Deubner 
ἌΡ. £237 πὶ γε 17) ‘Chytren ausserhalb Athens sind nicht nachzuweisen, 
ebensowenig private Chytren’ Mommsen Feste p. 390. The aition of the Chytroi 
(n. 18) also makes them appear an Athenian festival. 18) Possis ἐν y Μαγνητι- 
κῶν (480 F 1) reports among other things that Themistokles in Magnesia Διονύσωι 
Χοοπότηι θυσιάσαντα καὶ thy Χοῶν ἑορτὴν αὐτόθι καταδεῖξαι. It seems impossible 
to understand here the Anthesteria which lasted three days with the Chytroi. 
Also Choes and Chytroi have entirely different aitia: the former the reception of 
Orestes in Athens (Phanodemos 325 F 11), the latter the flood which in Theopompos 
(115 F 347) surely is the deluge of Deukalion (cf. Strab. 9, 4, 2; Pausan. 1, 18, 7-8; 
Plutarch. Sulla 14, 10). The Atthis used in the Marm. Par. A ep. 2; 4, however, 
which claims Deukalion for Athens, introduces Zeus Olympios as recipient of the 
σωτήρια. That is a different conception; therefore the possibility must be left open 
that the aition in Athens meant the ‘Ogygian’ flood (F 92), and that the flood of 
Deukalion is a compromise. The ultimate source of Strabo and Pausanias is un- 
known to us, and whether Ph. gave an aition for the Chytroi (and if so what aition) 
remains obscure. 19) Text p 364, 3 ff. 20) I must confess that in spite of 
Deubner’s analysis (A. F. p. 114) of the trimeter (Farnell Greek Hero Cults p. 345) 
as ‘zwei alte kurzverse, iambische penthemimeres und lekythion’, the antiquity 
of the verse (which belongs to the end of the festival: Phot. s.v.; cf. Zenob. Prov. 
4, 33) and even its ritual character appear doubtful to me. Maybe its first part, the 
θύραζε Κῆρες, was ritual; for folklore supplies abundant evidence for such expulsion 
of the dead (Malten R E Suppl. IV col. 892 ff.), but, in any case, this would not be 
a basis for the argument that from old times the Chytroi was part of the Anthesteria: 
the domestic servants participated in the Pithoigia and in the Choes. Certain only, 
that Κῆρες mean the dead, not the οἰκέται Kapıxot (ot μὲν Phot.). 21) To settle 
the passage of Aristophanes by declaring ‘auch hier ist unter den Chytren offenbar 
der abend des Choentages zu verstehen' (Deubner p. 99 f.; see n. 8) seems to me 
a shirking of the problem: we do not know whether the banquet of the Choes was 
prolonged into the night preceding the day of the Chytroi, as is usually assumed. 
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It would not be credible if the Chytroi was only meant for the dead and had that 
uniformly gloomy character which is often ascribed to it (Deubner p. 94; IOO; 113; 
more cautiously Farnell Cults V p. 211 and Rohde Psyche? I p. 238. I do not attach 
much value to the sacrifice offered to Dionysos on the day of the Chytroi which 
Didymos seems to attest: it may owe its existence to abbreviation; cf. n. 7; 8). 
Then one would have to assume that according to ancient belief the dead began 
to emerge from their graves after the setting of the sun and to walk. No juggling 
with the calendar helps against these facts; Aristophanes could have written thus 
only if the Chytroi, too, was ‘Dionysian’. Nothing would be changed if his ‘Chytroi’ 
was meant to cover the whole Anthesteria festival (which cannot be proved either for 
this or for the Choes; the apparent testimony of Theopompos occurs in one version 
of Schol. Ran. 218 only; see n. 7 and Mommsen p. 387 n. 1). Also Mommsen’s 
ingenious theory (p. 398 ff.) that Dionysos died in Anthesterion would not explain 
more than the ‘Dionysian’ character of the whole festival; it would not explain 
Aristophanes, The idea that the Chytroi was celebrated in broad daylight is founded 
only on the version G of Schol. Ran. 218 ἡμέραι δὲ τὰς χύτρας ἐκείνας ἧσαν ἑψοῦντες καὶ 
οὐ νυχτί; RV have τοῦτο δὲ ποιοῦσι τῆι ἡμέραι, and as the day of salvation is 
mentioned previously Rutherford is probably right in assuming a gap (e.g. «ταύτηι» 
τῆι ἡμέραι). But even if one writes τῆς ἡμέρας according to my suggestion, the note 
would refer only to the sacrifices offered ‘during daylight’. 22) Theopomp. 115 
F 347b (Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 218). About Dionysos as an interpolation see n. 7. 
23) Phot. s.v. μιαρὰ ἡμέρα Ev τοῖς Xovolv ᾿Ανθεστηριῶνος μηνός, ἐν ὧι δοκοῦσιν αἱ 
ψυχαὶ τῶν τελευτησάντων ἀνιέναι, ῥάμνωι ἕωθεν ἐμασῶντο καὶ πίττηι τὰς θύρας ἔχριον ; 
cf. the same s.v. ῥάμνος. The question whether Χόες here wrongly covers the whole 
festival may remain open; anyhow, the singular number μιαρὰ ἡμέρα should be noti- 
ced, and ἐν ὧι refers to the month, not to the day. In any case, it is not said that ‘die 
toten am Choentage auf die oberwelt kamen’ (Deubner p. 111), and there is hardly 
need for the expedient that arrangements against the dead walking on the Chytroi 
had to be made on the preceding day. But it is difficult to believe that the dead 
also walked on the day on which Dionysos celebrated his marriage with the βασί- 
Awva and on which the whole town indulged in drinking bouts. That ‘die Choen 
den kult des Dionysos und der toten verbinden’ (Deubner p. 94) is certainly incorrect; 
he himself states (p. 121) that ‘riten zu ehren der toten im rahmen der Anthesterien 
gerade an den Chytren und nur an den Chytren stattfanden’. Eustath. 11. Q 526— 
τοῦ δὲ τοιούτου τῶν κακῶν πίθου εἴη ἂν καὶ ἣ πιθοιγία οὐχ ἑορτάσιμος κατὰ τὴν παρ᾽ 
"Hotó8ot, ἐν ἦι ἀρχομένου πίθου ἐχρῆν κορέννυσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ εἰς τὸ πᾶν &xogpkc—does not 
mean the Athenian festival at all, but contrasts the cask of Pandora previously 
mentioned (Opp. 69 ff.) with that of the peasant (Opp. 368/9). The passage has been 
misused by the advocates of the Anthesteria as a festival of the dead (even Deubner 
P. 95 f.,in spite of the objections raised by Farnell Cults V p. 223, still misunder- 
stood it). 24) As a parallel it may be sufficient to refer to the sanctuary of 
Hera at Eleusis which is closed cum Cereris sacrum fit (on Phanodemos 325 T^ 15). 
I) Quoted in Schol. Opp. 778; 795. Plutarch himself quotes his commentary 
with ἐν τῶι Iepl ἡμερῶν in Camill. 19, 6. On ib. 19, 3 see Text p. 366, 18 ff. 2) 
See Wentzel G G Nachr. 1896 p. 309 ff. 3) On 323 F 28. 4) Schol. Opp. 820 
καὶ γὰρ ᾿Ορφεὺς εἶπε περὶ τῶν ἡμερῶν τούτων, ἄλλας ἐπαινῶν καὶ ἄλλας ἐκβάλλων * καὶ 
᾿Αθηναῖοι κατὰ τὴν παρατήρησιν ἴδια περὶ αὐτῶν ἐδόξασαν. The πάτρια οὗ the Athenians 
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are also mentioned Schol. 808 (F 190), ᾿Αθηναῖοι and the Athenian calendar ib. 767 
(on F 88); 780; 815. 5) In the course of the argument the Scholion states that 
οὐχ ὅλας ἡμέρας μόνον ὑπέλαβόν τινες εὐκαιρίαν ἔχειν πρὸς καταρχὰς τινῶν πράξεων ἀλλὰ 
καὶ μόρια τῆς ἡμέρας (which may refer to Hesiod. Opp. 810; 821, though probably 
not to him alone). It further speaks about the mornings belonging to the gods and 
the afternoons to the heroes and about the relations of certain plants and animals 
to the sun and the moon. The last point looks more like Plutarch (or even Proklos) 
than like Ph. 6) Camill. 19, 3; ἑτέρωθι cannot but refer to the book Περὶ ἡμερῶν 
quoted ch. 19, 6. Cf. n. 1. 7) Kern Orphicorum Fragmenta p. 274 ft. 8) Ibelieve 
one may confidently derive from Ph. the quotation of the Πυθαγόρειοι Schol. 800 
(cf. n. Io). As to the τινές Schol. 727 I am less confident (see n. 5). 9) τὴν 
ὀγδόην τοῦ μηνὸς τοῦ Ποσειδῶνος ἱερὰν ὡς ἐπὶ τρία διαστᾶσαν πρώτην τῶι τριαινούχωι θεῶι 
προσήκειν εἰκότως λέγουσι xc. 10) The Neo-Pythagorean Proklos is not a safe 
guide in this respect (see also on F 85). As to the Πυθαγόρειοι see n. 8: as probably 
Ph. wrote two books on this school, he was acquainted with its doctrine. II) We 
cannot discuss here the question how far foreign (Egyptian: Herodt. 2, 82) influence 
must be acknowledged in works on Ἡμέραι (T. A. Sinclair Hesiod’s Works and 
Days, 1932, p. LVII ff. is insufficient). But no vestiges whatever of Babylonian 
astrology are found in the remains of Ph., nor does Περὶ μαντικῆς show any knowledge 
thereof. F 86 notes the position of the sun and the moon, but the planets and the 
zodiac have no place here. The first astrological book in Greek language ex- 
pounding quos effectus habeant signa XII, stellae V, sol, luna ad humanae vitae 
rationem (Vitruv. 9, 6, 2) appeared, if in Ph.s time at all, not until the last period 
of his life, long after he published his special books. It is a pseudepigraphon under 
the name of the Babylonian priest Berossos (for the proof see on no. 680). 12) 
See the scholion on Aristophanes quoted in the Text p. 368, 26 ff. and on F 86. 

13) The enumeration of the days of the month in their sequence would be obvious 
for book II, and consequently is the most probable arrangement; but F 189/90 
cannot be used to prove it. The specific designation of the parts of the months in the 
Attic calendar may have occurred in the first book, in which Ph. probably discussed 
the calendar systematically. It is a well-known fact that in Hesiod's ‘Huepaı two 
or even three principles are mixed up. 14) Made by Reitzenstein (Der Anfang 
des Lexikons des Photios, 1907, p. 105, 16) and treated as tradition in the separate 
edition of Περὶ ἡμερῶν (GG Nachr. 1906 p. τ ff.; Tresp Kultschriftst., 1914, p. 78 ff. 
follows him). In the text of Photios he printed ἕκτη by mistake; it might be the 
correct reading. 15) See F 83-84; 366 F 3; Ovid’s Fasti, from which we infer the 
arrangement of the Μῆνες of Simmias of Rhodos. What Reitzenstein characterizes 
and what he tries to prove by comparing the sacrificial calendar of Kos and Simmias’ 
Μῆνες is, in fact, a book Περὶ μηνῶν, not Ilept ἡμερῶν. His reference to F 186 and 190 in 
support of the assertion that Περὶ ἡμερῶν as well as II. μηνῶν contained ‘eine be- 
sprechung des ganzen jahres’ is wrong: the former certainly does not derive from Περὶ 
ἡμερῶν, and the latter he interprets incorrectly. The interpretation of F 86 is also 
obscured by his preconceived opinions: the assumption founded on it that ‘Ph. nur 
von dem privatkult sprach’ might be correct if we replace ‘nur’ by ‘auch’, though F 
190 must, of course, not be taken as referring only, or even primarily, to private 
cults. Kallimachos’ Μηνῶν προσηγορίαι κατὰ ἔθνος καὶ πόλεις (p. 339 Pf.) need not be 
considered at all. It is an antiquarian work which Tresp p. 197 better would not 
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have included among the fragments of the ‘Kultschriftsteller’. 16) See on F 86. 
Whether Yuarog ἐκ πλείου, πλέωι ἤματι Hesiod Opp. 778; 792 may be interpreted as 
implying a consideration of the seasons is disputed. 17) Plutarch expressly 
speaks of favourable and unfavourable days giving examples as, for instance, 
Καλχηδόνιοι δὲ τὴν ἐνάτην φθίνοντος ὡς τὰ πλεῖστα καὶ μέγιστα τῶν ἀτυχημάτων αὐτοῖς del 
φέρουσαν παραφυλάττουσιν in about the same manner as, for instance, in Prussian 
history the 18th is spoken of (Oct. 18th battle of Leipsic; June 18th Waterloo and 
Belle-Alliance; April 18th storming of the Diippel trenches; Aug. 18th battle of 
Gravelotte efc.), but he mixes up with them the months of good or ill luck. If Ph. 
also remarked on the significance of individual days in this manner, he probably 
did in the first book. 18) Reitzenstein, Tresp, Laqueur (/.c. col. 2435) try to 
limit these contents exlusively to the 'religiós-kirchlichen character der einzelnen 
tage’, and here again to the ‘privatkult’ (n. 15). I do not understand why they do 
so. 19) Itis frequently (F 88) but by no means always (see on F 85) the birthday 
which, for man as well, is a day of the month, not of the year (W. Schmidt R V V 
VII 1; RE VII col. 1136; cf, Cl. Q. 38, 1944, p. 67). Often (always?) a speculative 
connexion is established between the number of the day and the nature of the god 
(F 86; 87). If we possessed the whole work we should learn very much about the 
calendar and the cult of a period for which the year was far less important 
than the month. 20) The few remarks of Proklos on Egyptian matters had 
better be left aside here (but see n. 11). I am not certain whether anything can 
be inferred from the fact that in the title the word ᾿Αθήνησιν is lacking, as it is 
in Περὶ μαντικῆς and probably in Ilspi καθαρμῶν. In Περὶ ἀγώνων and Περὶ μυστηρίων 
᾿Αθήνησιν deliberately limits the subject. Whether in Περὶ ἑορτῶν and in Περὶ θυσιῶν 
the qualification is omitted on purpose or has dropped out in the tradition I do 
not venture to decide. Cf. Text p. 228; 373. 

1) We leave aside sheer theorizing about numbers. Only the smallest part of 
what Proklos supplies in Schol. Opp. 767 p. 419, 22 ff. edit. Lips.; 768 p. 421, 8 ff.; 
771 p. 422, 27 ff.; 798; 807 seems to be possible for Ph. 2) Hesiod. Opp. 
800 f. ἐν δὲ τετάρτηι μηνὸς ἄγεσθ᾽ εἰς οἶκον ἄκοιτιν / olwvods κρίνας, ol ἐπ᾿ Epyuarı Tob- 
τωι ἄριστοι. 28) The author quoted anonymously may well have been Ph. in 
the Σχόλια παλαιά: he noted in the A//his the “Epufjs τρικέφαλος παρὰ τὴν Ἑ στίαν 
ὁδόν (F 22) and the Ἑ) ρμῆς ᾿Αγοραῖος (F 31); in both cases he gave the votive 
inscription with the name of the dedicant. 3) Or, in more general terms, the 
fourth day of the month sometimes is a day of good luck, sometimes of bad, which 
means that different conceptions existed in the old “Ἡμέραι and in popular belief. 
The note of Allen-Sikes-Halliday The Homeric Hymns?, 1936, p. 279 is neither clear 
nor sufficient. We cannot follow up here the particulars; material is found in Lobeck 
Aglaophamos p. 430 ff. 4) V. 17 ff. ἠῶιος γεγονὼς μέσωι ἤματι ἐγκιθάριζεν, / ἑσπέριος 
βοῦς κλέψεν ἑκηβόλου ᾿Απόλλωνος, / τετράδι τῆι προτέρηι, τῆι μιν τέκε πότνια Μαῖα. Theo- 
phrast. Char. 16, 10 καὶ ταῖς τετράσι δὲ καὶ ταῖς ἑβδομάσι (the ἑβδόμη φθίνοντος is meant) 
τῶν ἡμερῶν ... . στεφανῶν τοὺς "Epuappodltoug ὅλην τὴν ἡμέραν. Plutarch. Quaest. conv. 
9, 3, 2 p. 738 EF Ῥρμῆι δὲ μάλιστα τῶν ἀριθμῶν ἡ τετρὰς ἀνάκειται, πολλοὶ δὲ καὶ τετράδι 
μηνὸς ἱσταμένου γενέσθαι τὸν θεὸν ἱστοροῦσιν κτλ. Preller-Robert Gr. Myth. It p. 390 f.; 
Eitrem RE VIII col. 774. 5) Dümmler R E I col. 2769; Poland R E V A rz col. 
1070 ἴ. s.v. Τετραδισταί, See also the festival of Eros on the fourth of Munychion in an 
inscription of about 450 B.C, from the sanctuary of Aphrodite-Eros on the northern 
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slope of the Akropolis (Broneer Hesperia 1, 1932, p. 44 ff.). The Pythagoreans, 
however, ᾿Αφροδίτηι δέ τι θυσιάζειν ἕκτηι διὰ τὸ πρῶτον τοῦτον τὸν ἀριθμὸν πάσης μὲν 
ἀριθμοῦ φύσεως χοινωνῆσαι κτλ. (Jamblich. Vit. Pyth. 152). 6) For the ἐπιμήνια 
in Kynosarges Polemon (Athen. 6, 26 p. 234 DE) quotes a decree (I G? I 129) un- 
fortunately without the date of the offering. The Pythagoreans again differ : Ἡρακλεῖ 
δὲ δεῖν θυσιάζειν ὀγδόηι τοῦ μηνὸς ἱσταμένου σκοποῦντας thy ἑπτάμηνον αὐτοῦ γένεσιν. Dates 
are also lacking for the festivals of Herakles in Athens. 7) But see also Schol. 
Opp. 768 (= F 88a). 8) In b one would like, because of λέγεσθαι, to refer αὐτήν 
to a παροιμίαν which has dropped out, for in the later myth Hermes is principally 
the messenger and the servant of Zeus and the other gods. But the context requires 
ἡμέραν. 9) Hom. Hy. Herm. 301 ff. Io) We cannot split up the quotation 
and assign its two parts to different sources. II) About the connexions of 
Hermes with Herakles see Preller-Robert Gr. Myth.4 p. 400; 415; Eitrem / c. col. 
762; Gruppe R E Suppl. III col. 1100. Art often shows Herakles being introduced 
into Olympos by Hermes (Robert Heldensage p. 600). 12) SeeF 85-88 n. 5. 

1) Reitzenstein GG Nachr. 1906 p. 6; Gesch. d. griech. Etymologika, 1897, p. 371 ff. 
who remarks that Herodianus ‘nur wenig eigenes zu dem tralatizischen gut hin- 
zugefügt hat'. 2) The excerpt opens with xat, and by ταύτηι τῆι ἡμέραι (cf. 
'Text p. 367, 12) refers back to the head of the section. 3) Pfuhl De Atheniensium 
pompis sacris, 1900, p. 80 f. 4) It probably was Ph.s own book. For another 
example of two quotations from different books by a lexicographer see F 83. 
See also on F 87 p. 371, 28 ff. 5) ‘Private cult’ (cf. F 85-88 n. 15; 18) used for 
a festival which is not a ἑορτὴ δημοτελῆς is not a very happy phrase. A custom 
which 'sich wohl in ganz Attika vollzog' is general, not private, though it may be 
performed by private persons. But there is no evidence that the procession was pri- 
vate in this sense of the word. 6) Cf. Hesiod Opp. 782 ff. ἕκτη δ᾽ ἡ μέσση μάλ᾽ 
ἀσύμφορός ἐστι φυτεῦσιν, / ἀνδρογόνος δ᾽ ἀγαθή κούρην δ᾽ οὐ σύμφορός ἐστιν, [οὔτε 
γενέσθαι πρῶτ᾽ οὔτ᾽ ἂρ γάμου ἀντιβολῆσαι. Schol. Prokl. 780 we have claimed for 
Ph. (Text p. 366, 31 ff.). The sixteenth is not the proper day for Artemis who was 
born on the sixth (Schol. Prokl. Opp. 783), and though Ph. evidently identified 
Artemis and Selene we must leave open the question whether he also equated 
the goddess of the sixteenth with Hekate (cf. on F 88). Whether the festival of 
Munychion 16th occurred in Ilepi ἡμερῶν at all, cannot be decided (cf. Text p. 367, 
21 ffr 7) Reitzenstein /.c.; Mommsen Feste p. 452; Stengel RE I col. 1949 
and many others. Because of this prejudice Kaibel noted on ἐν ἐχείνηι τῆι ἡμέραι 
F 86b ‘i.e. Μουνυχιῶνος ἕκτηι ἐπὶ 8éx«', and Pfuhl regarded the plural number 
᾿Αρτέμιδος ἱερά as an inaccuracy of Athenaios, not observing the corroboration by 
τρίοδοι. The alleged contradiction between Pausanias and Ph. lacks sense because 
Ph. is an original source, Pausanias an intermediate one, and the self-contradictions 
in Reitzenstein's discussion are a result of not distinguishing between Ilept ἡμερῶν 
and Ilepi ἑορτῶν. His note p. 7 n. 2 ‘freilich scheint das opfer nach den worten des 
Ph. später an mehreren tagen dieses monats dargebracht zu sein’ is also mistaken: 
he apparently failed to understand πρῶτον. This word must be connected with 
οἱ ἀρχαῖοι, a chronological term recurring ever and again in Ph.; the change, which 
actually took place, is a different one: the cake offered to Artemis ‘is now called 
ἀμφιφῶν᾽, i.e. the ἀρχαῖοι had no special name for it or (if it was known at all) an- 
other one. We should like to know whether Ph. assumed a general development 
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and whether he knew that the festivals of the month were earlier than those 
of the year. 8) One should not see with Tresp (1.6. p. 82) ‘die erklärung eines 
späten grammatikers’ in the concluding words (lacking in Photios).xat ὁ οὐρανὸς 
ἀμφιφῶς γίνεται. It is Ph.s etymology. The word is a ἅπαξ εἰρημένον, missing in 
Liddell-Scott. 9) The evidence for ἀμφιφανῆς (ἀμφιφαής) see in Liddell-Scott 
s.v. (also Add. p. 2047). 

1) Aristot. De coelo p. 268 a 12 τελευτὴ γὰρ καὶ μέσον καὶ ἀρχὴ τὸν ἀριθμὸν ἔχει 
τὸν τοῦ παντός, ταῦτα δὲ τὸν τῆς τριάδος - διὸ παρὰ τῆς φύσεως εἰληφότες ὥσπερ νόμους 
ἐκείνης, καὶ πρὸς τὰς ἁγιστείας χρώμεθα τῶν θείων (Usener ‘Dreiheit’ Rh. Mus. 58, 
1903, p. I ff.). I do not see why a general discussion about the number Three should 
have become necessary only because of F 189, as Reitzenstein /.c. p. 3 supposes. 
We have rather to assume a general discussion for each number (or part of them), and 
F 85 (as well as the Scholia of Proklos) is evidence for their having existed. Cer- 
tainly they may have differed widely in length and in importance according to the 
nature of the respective numbers. 2) It is possible that they mentioned Zeus 
Teleios where Aischylos and Sophokles mentioned Soter, as the recipient of the third 
libation. 3) Regarding Zeus Soter it may be sufficient to refer to the festival of 
the Diisoteria, still important in Ph.s time (cf. Preller-Robert Gr. Myth.I¢ p. 151 n. 
3; Cook Zeus I p. 681 n. 4; III 1 p. 575n. 9). About Zeus Teleios see Hoefer Rosch. 
Lex. V col. 254 ff.; Cook II p. 1076 ff. Aischylos, Pindar, and others invoke him as the 
god who εὐχὰς τελεῖ (see e.g. Agam. 973 with Fraenkel's note) or who gives the τύχη, 
i.e. τὸ τυχεῖν (e.g. Pindar Ol. 13, 115). A theatre-seat I G? II 5075 is inscribed ἱερέως 
Διὸς Τελείου Βουζύγου (cf. A/this p. 241 n. 32). 4) Enumerated by Hoefer 1.1. IV 
col. 1263 f. 5) It would agree with his explanation of the Διόνυσος 'Og0óc, which 
may have given occasion to a short digression about customs at the symposia. 

I) That &vj—whatever the word may mean—is the first day of the month for 
Hesiod, cannot be seriously doubted. Schol. Prokl. Opp. 767 p. 419, 6 ff. are cor- 
rect. 2) The appended note about the τετράς lin. 22 can only cwm grano be 
held to be Philochorean (see on F 85). 3) For the evidence see Preller-Robert 
Gr. Myth. I! p. 238 n. 2. 4) I do not see quite clearly about Eustath. Od. φ 263 
ἑορτὴ δὲ Tw ἄρτι, ὡς προείρηται, ᾿Απόλλωνος Ἡλίου (cf. ᾿Απόλλωνος ἱερά, τουτέστιν 
ἡλίου on v 149) διὰ τὴν ἐν τριακάδι, ὡς δεδήλωται, σύνοδον - ᾿Απόλλωνος γὰρ ἱερὰ πᾶσα 
νουμηνία, καθὰ καὶ ἣ τοῦ σεληνιακοῦ μηνὸς ἑβδόμη ὡς γενέθλιος ᾿Απόλλωνος. 5) On 
F 86. Usually Eurip. Phaethon (F 781, 11/3 N?) is regarded as the first evidence of 
the equation of Apollo and Helios: & καλλιφεγγὲς Ἥλι᾽ ὥς μ᾽ ἀπώλεσας | καὶ τόνδ᾽ * 
᾿Απόλλων δ᾽ ἐν βροτοῖς ὀρθῶς χαλῆι, | ὅστις τὰ σιγῶντ᾽ ὀνόματ᾽ οἷδε δαιμόνων. 
But the theological speculation is earlier, and certainly Apollodoros (244 F 95/9; 
see Wilamowitz GI. d. Hell. II p. 417; 500 f.) was not the first to find the equation 
in Homer. Later it becomes axiomatic: αἱ γὰρ τῶν μηνῶν ἀρχαὶ ἱεραί εἰσι τοῦ ᾿Απόλ- 
λωνος, καθὸ ὁ αὐτὸς δοκεῖ εἶναι τῶι ἡλίωι (Schol. Pindar Nem. 3, 4). 6) SeeonLysi- 
machides 366 F 3. 7) Usener’s idea (Rh. Mus. 34, 1879, p. 421) that ‘auf 
makedonischem gebiet, wo wir altertümlichere formen griechischer volksüber- 
lieferung erwarten dürfen, am Neumond Apollos geburtstag begangen wurde’ 
1s insufficiently founded. But it is a wide-spread belief that the first day of the 
month was sacred to Apollo (see Nilsson and Ziehen RE XVII col. 1293 H5 
Herodotos (6, 57, 2) mentions among the γέρεα of the Spartan kings νεομηνίας 
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ἐς ᾿Απόλλωνος xTA. For further speculations on the first day of the month see Schol. 
Prokl. Opp. 767 p. 419, 16 ff. | 

1) See on F 14-16 (Text p. 288 test.. 11). 2) Mommsen Feste p. 511 n. I (p. 
318 n. 1) wished to assign it to the autumn Thesmophoria with the usual argument 
of there being one witness only, although we are informed about days of chastity in 
numerous festivals (Fehrle Die kultische Keuschheit 1910). His reason deserves to be 
preserved (if only as a warning against disdaining or interpreting rationalistically 
facts of cult): ‘in der heissen jahreszeit bedarf es ja auch kaum der antaphrodisien’. 
If for self-evident facts ‘evidence’ is required Hesiod Opp. 583 ff. may be found 
sufficient: θέρεος κχαματώδεος pyr... μαχλόταται δὲ γυναῖκες. 3) Gjerstad 
A. R. W. 27, 1929, p. 201 ff. Whether he is right in regarding the custom as being 
‘aphrodisisch-apotropaeisch-lustrativ’ is another question. Deubner A.F. p. 49 
doubts it, but does not give positive reasons; 'ein tieferer religióser sinn' is not only 
'nicht unmóglich' but certainly wanted. About garlic in cult, in the popular 
creed, and in popular medicine see Ries R E I col. 58; Stadler zbid. XII col. 990 ff. ; 
Gruppe Gr. Myth. p. 889 n. 7. 4) There is sufficient evidence (mostly collected 
by Stadler) for the fact that the scent of garlic was found disagreable later; best 
known are the words of Varro (Sat. Men. 63) avi et atavi mostri cum alium ac 
cepe eorum verba, olerent, tamen optume animati erant and Horat. Epod..3. Plin. 
N. H. 19, 111 ff. even recommends means of raising garlic without scent. 5) 
But that is, of course, no reason to alter the name to ᾿Ασχληπιάδης (F 91) as Stiehle 
Philol. 8 p. 640 and even Boeckh suggested. We shall not guarantee the form "AAv- 
πος; ᾿Αλύπητος would be a slight alteration, and there may have existed an author 
᾿Αλύπιος (n. 8). 6) IG? II 4596; P. A. 659; 2529; 3228. The father might be 
the Alypetos of Agora I 5509, 48; 69 from 367/6 B.C. (Hesperia 10 p. 14 ff.). 
7) Should he be substituted as the collector of oracles in Plutarch. De Pyth. Or. 
I9 p. 403 E (= T 6) for ἀλυρίου, where Paton and the new edition print μυρίους ? 
8) ‘Gutachten in opferfragen' Laqueur RE XIX 2 col. 2436. It is far more F 67 
which makes one think of the vesponsa of the pontifices. 9) Ach. 812 πόσου 
πρίωμαί σοι τὰ χοιρίδια ; λέγε. --- / τὸν μὲν ἅτερον τούτων σκορόδων τροπαλίδος (D -λλίδος 
r). This is the passage which the lexicographers interpreted. It is only modern 
scholars who confuse the word with the more frequent τροφαλίς (Vesp. 838; κυρίως 
ὁ κύκλος τοῦ τροχοῦ Schol; ἀπὸ τοῦ θρέψαι, ὅ ἐστι πῆξαι Phrynich. p. 65, 23 
Bkr; τυροῦ τροφαλίς, τυρὸς χλωρός Pollux 6, 48). 

I) Cf. n. 20 on F 85-88. 2) Seer Testi poema, 128: 3) Cf. Amelesagoras 
330 Βὶ Ζ. 4) The prizes too are, at least partly, dependent on the cult. A list 
of the prizes at the Panathenaia from the first half of the fourth century is preserved 
in I G2 II 2311 (Syll? 1055 with a commentary by Hiller von Gaertringen). Lists of 
the victors at the Panathenaia from the second century B.C. and later see I G* 
II 2313 ff. As to the tradition about the agon of the Panathenaia see Mommsen 
Feste p. 61 ff.; Preuner Herm. 57, 1922, p. 94 ff. 5) The Ps. Aristotelian Peplos 
(F 637 Rose) mentions Panathenaia and Eleusinia in the first place among 
the ten oldest agones. Besides these there are the Dionysiac agones (F 171), the 
Thesea (if they had agones proper as early as Ph.s time), perhaps the races with 
and without torches in the various cults (e.g. at the Skira; see on F 14-16; on 
Istros 334 F 2). The Βαλλητύς (Hom. Hymn. Dem. 266/8) Hesych. s.v. calls a ἑορτή, 
Athenaios calls it πανήγυρις. ᾿Αθήνησι in the title need not exclude the Amphiaraia 
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at Oropos (IG VII 414; see Preuner /.c. p. 80 ff.). 6) The books of Aristotle 
(and Kallisthenes 124 T 23), which mainly contain lists of victors and are written 
for another purpose, are entitled ᾿Ολυμπιονῖκαι, Πυθιονῖκαι (= Πίναξ τῶν ἀπὸ Γυλίδου, 
νενωκηκότων τὰ lló0ux), Nixa Διονυσιακαί. 7) Schaefer perceived this long ago. 
Still Christ-Schmid (Gr. Lit.6 II 1 p. 111) and Laqueur 1.0. col. 2436 retain the 
seventeen books without even an indication of a doubt. 8) 76 F 33/4. 
9) F 403 Pf. It also seems to have had only one book. About its nature and contents 
see Susemihl Gr. Lit. I p. 367 n. 88. 10) 334 F 49; 55. II) Kuester in 
his edition of the Suda in 1705 already stated this. Boeckh /.c. p. 2 n. 2 was not 
wise in doubting it, and it is incomprehensible to me that he considered the 
identification of the Διονυσίου πραγματεία with the Περσικά of Dionysios of Miletos 
(no. 687). 12) Atthis p. 15 (D 2; 4). 13) See on T 2. The book Περὶ ἱερουργίας, 
of Aristomenes of Athens (no. 364), who lived under Hadrian, was different as 
to the contents. 14) About the alleged ’Erıroun τῆς ἰδίας ᾿Ατθίδος see on T τ. 
15) An author epitomized by Ph. must be dated about 350/40 B.C. at the latest, 
and a lengthy work of this kind is not likely to be earlier than the first half of the 
fourth century. The Thuriomantis Dionysios Chalkus, οὗ καὶ ποιήματα σώιζεται. 
(P. A. 4084; Crusius RE V col. 926 no. 97), certainly is too early, and the wild 
combinations of Philippi have rightly been rejected by Susemihl Gr. Lit. I p. 597 
n. 374. Philippi altered Περὶ ἱερῶν into Περὶ 'Iépcyvoc ; this Hieron he assumed to be 
the alleged son of Dionysios Chalkus, who τὰ πρὸς τοὺς μάντεις ἀπόρρητα διεπράττετο 
τῶι Νικίαι (Plutarch. Nikias 5, 3-4); the Διονύσιος of Ph.s work he regarded as a son 
of this Hieron and as the source of everything Plutarch in his Vita of Nikias took 
from Ph. 16) 326 F τ; 327 F 1-2; (5-6). 17) See on F 14-16; on Androtion 
324 F 16. 18) Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 645 δοκεῖ δ᾽ ᾿Αγαμέμνων opayıdazı Thy 
᾿Ιφιγένειαν ἐν Bpaupävi . . . καὶ ἄρκτον ἀντ᾽ αὐτῆς... . φονευθῆναι, ὅθεν μυστήριον ἄγουσιν 
αὐτῆι. Mommsen Feste p. 454 ff. 19) Roscher Rosch. Lex. II col. 1269 ff. 20) 
Were these the mysteries of Aphrodite Kolias? Cf. Solders Die ausserstädtischen 
Kulte, 1931, p. 46; Deubner A. F. p. 52. 21% Solders Le; p. 4y noz 22) 
Kern RE XVI 2, 1935, col. 1223 ff.; cf. on Kleidemos 323 ar. 23) If Hip- 
polyt. Refut. 5, 20 (= Kern Orph. F 243; cf. Kern l.c. col. 1265) ἐν φλοιοῦντι refers. 
to Phlya; it certainly does not refer to the mysteries of Phlius, as described by 
Pausan 2. 14: Cf. id. 1, 31, 4; 4; 1,7; 9, 30, I2; Plutarch. Them. 1, 4; Toepffer A. G. 
p. 208 ff.; Deubner A. F. p. 69 f.; Kern 1.0. col. 1264 ff. 24) See on 323 F 14. 
25) Certain rites of purification were treated by Istros ἐν τοῖς ᾿Αττικοῖς (334 F 16). 
Also the φαρμακοί and other customs of expiation at the Thargelia may have 
had their place here; a fragment concerning them has been preserved in another 
context. 26) Vorsokr. 31 [21] B 112 ff. 27) F 179 is actually a testimony, 
not a fragment, and Fulgentius is not a reliable witness. 28)8Seetonwbv6s 

I) F 22(?), 31 (?), 40 with notes. 2) C. Mueller F H Gr IV 648, basing 
himself upon F 207, where the inscription presumably does not derive from Ph. 
at all. 

I) See Introd. Pr227 920 2) AsLeo Die griechisch-römische Biographie, 1901, 
P. 111 (‘Ph., dessen abhängigkeit von Aristoteles handgreiflich ist’) and his followers 
do. Leo's ch. 5 about 'die Peripatetiker, ihre Vorlàufer und Verwandten' seems to 
me to be rather unsatisfactory. 3) Schneidewin and C. Mueller made the cre- 
dible suggestion that the addressee of the letter was the author of the Τραγωιδού- 
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μενα. The date would agree, and I need hardly have used brevier ΤΥ ΡΟ 12.103, 
although the name is very frequent. Perhaps the letter proves that Asklepiades 
had meanwhile left Athens, for in the fourth century we expect that a letter actually 
was a letter. We now have an excellent parallel in Archimedes’ letter to Erato- 
sthenes Περὶ τῶν μηχανικῶν θεωρημάτων ἔφοδος, in which he refers to previous 
scientific epistles (Heiberg Herm. 42, 1907, p. 235 ff.). 4) Sext. Emp. Adv. mathem. 
2, 3; Martini R E V col. 554 f.; F 78 We. 5) As Ziegler RE VI A 2, 1937, col. 
2070, 12 ff. does. It is annoying that the title of Herakleides' Περὶ τῶν rap’ Edpırtön: 
xai Σοφοχλεῖ Y (Diog. Laert. 5, 87) is imperfect, the supplement μύθων being not 
at all certain. The ancient writings concerning tragic poetry are enumerated by 
W. Schmid Gesch. d. griech. Lit. Y 2, 1934, p. 33 and Ziegler /.c. col. 2069 f. 6) 
Made by C. Mueller F H Gr IV 648, who treats Περὶ Εὐριπίδου as being a third title 
of the same book. Susemihl Gr. L. I p. 596 n and Ziegler /.c. col. 2070 report without 
criticism; Schmid op. cit. p. 33 and Laqueur /.c. col. 2435 agree, but add ‘perhaps’. 
7) About this copy see Ziegler 1.1. col. 2068. The fact must not be doubted (I think 
it is the prototype for the alleged state-copy of Homer ordered by Peisistratos); 
about its critical value various views may be held. In any case, textual criticism 
became the principal task of the classical scholars in Alexandreia, but here it was 
first applied to Homer. 8) It is true that he had the entire works of the poet 
at his disposal. 9) One might doubt it because alterations of myths by Euri- 
pides are known to have been many and great. They were not as arbitrary as some 
Scholars believe, and an ancient expert in Athenian local tradition might have 
got interesting results when investigating them. 10) Erlsperger ‘Reste und 
Spuren antiker Kritik gegen Euripides’ Philol. Suppl. 11 (1908). About Didymos’ 
preference of (Aischylos and) Sophokles see M. Schmidt Didymi Fragmenta, 1854, 
p. 92 ff. More in De Marco De Scholiis in Soph. trag. vett., 1937, p. 6f. 

I) Hekabe occurred in Old Comedy if Eustath. 77. II 718 Αθηνίων καὶ Τηλεκλείδης 
is sound. Schol. T, which is not sound, has ᾿Αθηναίων καὶ Τηλεχλείας, the latter 
name possibly meaning the mother (Schol. M Eurip. Hek. 3 p. 12, 14 Schwartz). 
2) Bechtel-Fick Die Griech. Personennamen, 1894, p. 319. Maass Orpheus p. 155 
n. 49 (Sittig RE VIII col. 2659) seems to me far-fetched. 

I) Cf. Text p. 373, 4 ff. The mother was even more disputed than the father: 
quae maier Hecubae is one of the questions with which Tiberius used to vex the 
grammarians at his court (Sueton. Tib. 70). For the material for the genealogy see 
Robert Heldensage p. 974 f. ; more, but not so thorough, Sittig R E VIII col. 2652 f.; 
see also Snell Herm. Einzelschr. 5, 1937, p. 59. 2) In Il. II 718 Asios is called 
αὐτοκασίγνητος Ἑκάβης, υἱὸς δὲ Δύμαντος, / ὃς Φρυγίην vateoxe ῥοῆισ᾽ ἐπὶ Σαγγαρίοιο. 
3) Strab. 7 fr. 21 p. 330 mentions it among the 26 places united into Thessalonike 
by Kassander, ὧν τὴν Kıoodv ὑπονοήσειεν ἄν τις τῶι Κισσῆι προσήκειν, οὗ μέμνηται ὁ 
ποιητής (A223). 4) Bibl.3, 148; Schol. Eurip. Hek.3. 5) 3 136. The name is 
Εὐθόη in Schol. 11. II 718, Ἱπποθόη Schol. Hek. p. 12, 14, Edaydpn ibid. p. 11, 12. 
6) Z 298 ff. Θεανὼ καλλιπάρηιος, / Κισσηίς, ἄλοχος ᾿Αντήνορος ἱπποδάμοιο. A 221 ff. 
᾿Ιφιδάμας ᾿Αντηνορίδης ... / ὃς τράφη ἐν Opnumi.... / Κισσῆς τόν γ᾽ ἔθρεψε δόμοις 
ἔνι τυτθὸν ἐόντα [μητροπάτωρ, ὃς τίκτε Θεανὼ καλλιπάρηιον. TieSchole ler; 
πολλάκις δὲ 6 Ebpınlöng αὐτοσχεδιάζει ἐν ταῖς γενεαλογίαις, ὡς xal ἑαυτῶι ἐνίοτε Ev- 
αντία λέγειν - καὶ νῦν Κισσέως ἔφη θυγατέρα. thy "Exdßnv μετενεγκὼν τὸν πατέρα Θεα- 
νοῦς. Unfortunately we do not know the author of the pedigree Κισσεύς c Τηλέκλεια 
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ἡ Ἴλου - Ἑκάβη, Θεανώ Schol. p. 12, 14. 8) Capelle RE XI col. 518 no. 2. 

1) Ph. declared Tyrtaios to be an Athenian, nor was he the first to do so (F 215). 
Even if he took Alkman to be an Ionian from Sardes (we do not know if he did) 
we must not infer from this fact anti-Spartan tendency in a book about history 
of literature. 2) Christ-Schmid Gr. Lit.6 II 1 p. 111 (see also Laqueur 7.0. 2435) 
did not recognize this connexion: 'die durchforschung der mythen und feste führte 
Ph. auch zu literarhistorischen arbeiten über die mythen des Sophokles, über 
Euripides und Alkman'. 3) Die griech. vöm. Biogr. p. 104 ff. 4) Thus 
Glaukos of Rhegion Περὶ «Gv ἀρχαίων ποιητῶν καὶ μουσικῶν (I? E VII col. 1417 no. 36); 
Damastes of Sigeion (no. 5) Περὶ ποιητῶν καὶ σοφιστῶν. Also the Καρνεονῖκαι of Hel- 
lanikos (4 F 85/6) were still a kind of general history of music, but the Συναγωγή 
of Hippias (6 F 3) was not. 

1) F 214 about Boio can hardly be assigned to this book, the impression of which 
on later writers on Pythagoras remains obscure. 2) Cf. Vorsokr. 14[4] A 8 
(I 99, 25 ff.); 58 [45] C (I 462, 37 ff.); Christ-Schmid Gr. Lit. I 1, 1929, p. 741; on 
F Gv Hist 273 F 94. 3) F 194; cf. on F 76/9 (n. 4). 4) The argumentation 
of Lenz-Siebelis and others ᾿σύμβολα sind art der divination; also ist das sonder- 
buch irrtum der Suda' contains several flaws in logic and method. 

1) His Xpovoypapiaı, in five books, extended down to 217/8 (or 221/2) A.D.; 
it is therefore probable that it was published not much later. The so-called 
Justinus is variously dated between the second century A.D. and the fourth; 
Stáhlin (Christ-Schmid Gr. Lit.® II 2, 1924, p. 1285 n. 8) is probably right in agreeing 
with Schürer in the assumption that his chronology was dependent on Africanus. 
Justinus transferred the collective citation to Moses whose time Africanus had 
determined in relation to the earliest Greek exploits. It is just possible that Ph. 
had heard the name of the Jewish legislator who was known to the first Peripatetics 
and Hekataios of Abdera (264 F 6); that he mentioned him, if only in one of his 
books about matters of cult, is most improbable. 2) Of these Alexander Poly- 
histor (on 273 F 19; 70), not Kastor, is probably the earliest. 3) E. Schwartz 
Die Königslisten des Eratosthenes und Kastor, 1894, p. 39 n. 2 is too dogmatic 
in stating ‘dass Africanus Ph. nur dafür zitiert, dass es keinen kónig Aktaios gegeben 
habe’. Itis true that the interval of 1020 years occurs in a collective quotation only, 
but the 189 years of Athenian history before Kekrops (cf. F 94) and probably the 
μικρῶι δέοντα ἔτη 0 of the period between Kekrops and the Ἰλίου ἅλωσις (cf. on F 211 2?) 
as well (Afric.-Euseb. P. E. 10, 9, 21) apparently belong in the same connexion. 
One must not forget the ᾿Ολυμπιάδες of Ph., nor can it be seriously doubted that 
Africanus found Hellanikos (the Atthidographer?) and Ph. already in his main 
source, one of the chronological surveys of the early Empire which he cited. On the 
question whether, and how far, we can trust these numbers as being Philochorean 
see Text p. 383, 30 ff. 4) F Gr Hist I p. 449 and for Hellanikos' list of kings Text 
p. 15, 33 ff. with notes. 5) 250 F 3. It is conceivable that already Hellani- 
kos gave this list in the ᾿Αργολικά (4 F 36). 6) See on 262 T r. 7) F Gv Hist 
II C p. 26f. Asto the lack of a chronological system in Ephoros' 'Iocopíat I agree with 
A. Andrewes. If this is correct, we need not trouble about the length of Ephoros' 
γενεά (on this question see as the latest Lenschau Rh. M. 88, 1939, Ρ. 127 Dis 
Prakken Studies in Greek Geneal. Chronology 1943). 8) 566 T το. As to the 
triple determination of the year by Thukydides (2, 2, ı) it must not be judged in 
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the same way. The mention of the Argive priestess in the first place is due to the 
impression which Hellanikos’ universal chronicle made on him (on it he seems 
to depend in the ‘Archaeology’ as well as in the introduction to the Sicilian ex- 
pedition; cf. Text p. 10, 1 ff.; on 577 F 9). He added (in 2, 2 and 5, 25) the archon 
and the ephor on his own for obvious reasons, but he has no place in the history 
of Greek chronology (see also Text p. 16, 26 ff). 9) See on 241 F 1-3 and 
the special book ᾿᾽Ολυμπιονῖκαι F 4-8. On early dating by Olympiads see on nos. 4-5; 
Introd. to sect. XVIII. 10) Plutarch. Lykurg. 1, 3 (= 241 'F 2). Thus, 
for example, according to Apollodoros 244 F 63 Homer flourishes μετὰ ἔτη ἑκατὸν 
τῆς ᾿Ιωνικῆς ἀποικίας, ᾿Αγησιλάου τοῦ Δορύσσου Λακεδαιμονίων βασιλεύοντος. About 
the adaptation of the lists of the Spartan kings to the fundamental dates see Ph. U. 
16 p. 80 ff.; F Gr Hist II D p. 744 ft. 1I) N. 10. It is one of the greatest gaps in 
our knowledge that we are ignorant of Timaios' date for Homer. We only know 
that he made him the contemporary of Lykurgos, whom he must have determined 
by the Spartan list of kings. But the synchronism is significant in itself. 12) 
See Text p. 351, 34 ff. 13) Thus the Megarian Dieuchidas is said to have taken 
τὴν ἀρχὴν τοῦ λόγου ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ελλανίκου Δευκαλιωνείας (Clem. Al. Strom. 6, 26, 8 
= 485 T 1). This, of course, does not mean that he was ‘strikingly unoriginal’ or 
that his comprehensive work about Megara may be characterized as ‘a local pa- 
triotic pamphlet’ (thus Prakken A. J. Ph. 62, 1941, p. 351). The true question is 
whether the statement of Clement is sufficient foundation for the supposition that 
Dieuchidas accepted the chronological system of Hellanikos (which even Timaios 
regarded as being authoritative, though not as sufficient in itself), or whether it 
simply means that he began with the pedigree of Deukalion as given by Hellanikos 
(which was the starting-point also for Thukydides 1, 3; cf. Herodt. 1, 56). In any 
case, it is probable that Dieuchidas, who wrote at least half a century later, quoted 
Hellanikos’ book, and it is at least possible that the double quotation of Africanus, 
“Ἑλλάνυκός te καὶ Φιλόχορος, may be explained by Ph. having done the same. About 
the parallel phenomenon of the influence of great historiography on local history 
see Klio IX 1909, p. 109 ff. and Atthis p. 117 ff.; 199 ff. r4) I.e. mainly, perhaps, 
regarding the epochal intervals, the importance of which E. Schwartz (/.c. p. 54 ff.; 
94 f.) justly emphasized. Unfortunately we know very little about them, and we 
do not know at all how they were calculated. In this case the gap consists in our 
ignorance about chronology in the early TevexAoytat, or (in other words) about 
the source(s) of Herodotos for the dates of gods and heroes. 15) Such differences 
we observe for Athens between the list of the Parian Marble and that of Kastor, 
(see Text p. 384, 16 ff.), for Sparta between Eratosthenes and Sosibios (see on 595 
F 1-3). 16) Censorin. De Die nat. 21, ı Varro.... tria discrimina temporum 
esse tradit: primum ab hominum principio ad cataclysmum priorem, quod propter 
ignorantiam vocatur adelon; secundum a cataclysmo priore ad Olympiadem primam, 
quod, quia multa in eo fabulosa veferuntur, mythicon nominatur; tertium a prima 
Olympiade ad nos, quod dicitur historicon, quia ves in eo gestae veris historiis con- 
tinentur. Cf. n. 19/20. 17) Ephoros 70 T 8; Eratosthenes 241 F 1; Apollodoros 
244 F 61. 18) This can best be seen in Eusebios’ excerpts from Kastor, the 
few interpolations of which from Christian chronography can easily be eliminated. 
In F 92 the quotation from Akusilaos is such a synchronism; it belongs originally 
to the Argive list and is here to be regarded as a variant: Akusilaos began the 
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Argive history with Phoroneus (see Text p. 386, 5 ff.), whereas Kastor made Ina- 
chos precede him. The synchronisms actually become superfluous in the parallel 
tables which at one glance make possible a survey of the chronological relations 
of the various lists of kings and the various kings and events. It was Eusebios 
who added them in his excerpts (R. Helm ‘Eusebios’ Chronik und ihre Tabellen- 
form’ Abh. Berl. Ak. 1924 no. 4); his counting of years ab Abraham creates a new 
filum beginning a long time before any Greek date. Resemblances with, and dif- 
ferences from, the first Greek universal chronicle, are evident. 19) F 92 μέχρι 
πρώτης ᾿Ολυμπιάδος, ὁπόθεν “EAAnves ἀκριβοῦν τοὺς χρόνους ἐνόμισαν. African.-Euseb. P. 
E. 10, 10, I μέχρι μὲν τῶν ᾿Ολυμπιάδων οὐδὲν ἀκριβὲς ἱστόρηται τοῖς “ἥλλησι, πάντων 
συγκεχυμένων καὶ κατὰ μηδὲν αὑτοῖς τῶν πρὸ τοῦ συμφωνούντων * αἱ δὲ ἠκρίβωνται πολλοῖς, 
τῶι μὴ ἐκ πλείστου διαστήματος, διὰ τετραετίας δὲ τὰς ἀναγραφὰς αὐτῶν ποιεῖσθαι 
τοὺς “HAAnvas. 20) African.-Euseb. P. E. 10, 9, 21 ἀπὸ δὲ Κέκροπος ἐπὶ τὴν ᾽Ιλίου 


2 


ἅλωσιν ἄλλα συνάγεται μικρῶι δέοντα ἔτη 0, ἐν olg τὰ ἐν “HAAnor θαυμάσια μυθολογεῖ- 
ται, ὃ ἐπὶ Δευκαλίωνος κατακλυσμὸς καὶ ὁ ἐπὶ Φαέθεντος ἐμπρησμός, πολλῶν (ὡς εἰκός) 
φθορῶν γῆς κατὰ τόπους γεγενημένων. The view-point from which the events 
following the Trojan War are seen accordingly becomes somewhat different: what 
matters here is not the contradictions of local traditions but the fact of even the 
earliest manifestations of Greek literature being πολὺ τῶν Τρωυκῶν νεώτερα (ibid. 
24). 21) 250 F 2 with commentary II D p. 819 ff. He established a synchronism 
between the earliest Greek and the earliest Oriental (viz. the Assyrian) list. See 
E. Schwartz l.c. p. 9 ff. 22 W SeexnsTo- 23) Ogygos does not occur in Dio- 
doros at all. It is possible (though not probable) that Diodoros mentioned him 
in the sixth book. 24) See lex p. 387, 12.1 25) Rohde Rh. Mus. 36, 1881, 
p. 429 = Kl. Schr. I p. 52 n. 1 declared the attribution of the interval to Ph. 
as being ‘mindestens höchst unwahrscheinlich’; Schwartz (n. 3) rejected the 
evidence. 26) L.c. p. 12. 27) De temporum Graec. antiquissimis vationibus, 
1857, p. 11 ff. For the Excerpta see Jacoby RE VI col. 1566 fi. 28) Ihe 
chapter ‘Zur Geschichte der attischen Königsliste’ in A. Ledl’s Studien zur dit. 
ath. Verfassungsgeschichte (1914) I believe to be mistaken as to the method. I cannot 
accept his results. 29) See on Ph. F 1-20. 30) Marm. Par. p. XIV n. 6 Jac. 

31) Marm. Par. A 32; Kastor 250 F 4; Vell. Paterc. 1, 8, 3; Euseb. Chron. a. Abr. 
1334. About the competition between the Attic era and that of the Olympiads see 
F Gr Hist Il D p.670. 32) Klio2, 1902, p. 406 ff.; FGr Hist II Dp.669. 32a) On 
3232 F32. 33) Adecisionisimpossible because we do not know Ph.s date for the 
Trojan War, and the date of Timaios (on 566 F 125/6) is not certain. If it was 1194/3 
the difference of exactly ten years could easily be levelled out in the period of the 
δεκαετεῖς. 34) P. E. το, 11, 14. Eusebios excerpts Tatianus and gets the forty 
years by deducting the interval between the fall of Troy and the migration (140 years) 
from the 180 years of Tatianus; in his Chronicle (Synkell. p. 340, 3; Hier. a. 
Abr. 913) he writes by mistake ἐπὶ τῆς ᾿Ιωνικῆς ἀποικίας. That is Aristarchos' 
date, and he is surprisingly followed by Kastor (250 F 4 Ῥ. ἀτῶν, ον 1660) 
in whose list the Ionic migration is shifted from the reign of Medon to that of 
Akastos. The question may remain open whether this is a consequence of the 
conversion of the Attic dates into the Eratosthenian chronology (see Klio 2 p. 
430 n. I) or a difference in the tradition like that about the introduction of the 
ἄρχων which οἱ μὲν πλείους ἐπὶ Μέδοντος, ἔνιοι δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ’ Axkorou φασὶ γενέσθαι (Aristot. 
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᾽Ἄθπ. 3, 3). 35) About him see Text p. 388, 14. 36) Thus I concluded in Das 
Marm. Par. p. 28 1. (Ε αν Hist I p. 451; Τ Ὁ p. 671, 40); I was more sceptical in 
R E VIII col. 140, 40. Niese Herm. 23, 1888, p. 83 (perhaps correctly) rejected the 
assumption of a pre-Kekropian list of kings by Hellanikos, but he did not doubt that 
Ogygos occurred in his Atthis. 37) Strom. 1, 102/3 Tj» δὲ κατὰ τὴν λλάδα κατὰ 
μὲν Φορωνέα τὸν μετὰ Ἴναχον ὁ ἐπὶ ᾿Ωγύγου κατακλυσμός, καὶ ἣ ἐν Σικυῶνι βασιλεία... 
καὶ ἣ Κρητὸς ἐν Κρήτηι. ᾿Ακουσίλαος γὰρ Φορωνέα πρῶτον ἄνθρωπον γενέσθαι λέγει, ὅθεν 
καὶ ὁ τῆς Φορωνίδος ποιητὴς εἶναι αὐτὸν ἔφη «πατέρα θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων». ἐντεῦθεν ὁ Πλάτων 
ἐν Τιμαίωι (22 A) κατακολουθήσας ᾿Ακουσιλάωι γράφει" «καί ποτε προαγαγεῖν βουληθεὶς 
αὐτοὺς περὶ τῶν ἀρχαίων εἰς λόγους τῶν τῆιδε (π. 38) τὰ ἀρχαιότατα λέγειν ἐπιχειρεῖ, περὶ 
Φορωνέως te τοῦ πρώτου λεχθέντος καὶ Νιόβης καὶ τὰ μετὰ τὸν κατακλυσμόν». κατὰ 
δὲ Φόρβαντα ᾿Αχταῖος, ἀφ᾽ οὗ ᾿Αχταία ἣ ᾿Αττική. κατὰ δὲ Τριόπαν.... ὁ διφυὴς Κέκροψ. 

38) Τῆιδε means in Hellas in contrast to Egypt. The readings τῆιδε πόλει (A) and 
τῆιδε tH. πόλει (F Clem) did not recognize that. 39) Plato himself quoted 
Akusilaos (2 F 6) in Symp. 178 AB. 40) The Aithides do the same thing, 
though a little more moderately, when making the reign of Deukalion begin in 
the ninth year of Kekrops and dating the flood under Kranaos: see Marm. Par. 
p. 30 f.; 137 Jac. The Argive dates of the flood collected there do not derive from 
local Argolika, but from late synchronizations of the kings’ lists of Athens and 
Argos. 41) Kastor’s Argive list begins with Inachos, too (250 F 3); under 
Phoroneus, however, it does not date the flood, but the Ogygos of Eleusis. 
The difference may be important because together with other entries (Kekrops 
in the reign of the sixth king Phorbas!) it betrays the tendency to make Argos 
older than Athens (cf. n. 43). 42) Under the impression of the generally ac- 
cepted interpretation of F 92 I formerly inferred (Warm. Par. p. 33) from the formu- 
lation ἀφ᾽ οὗ κατακλυσμὸς ἐπὶ Δευκαλίωνος ἐγένετο that ‘der chronist noch einen 
anderen kennt, den des Ogygos, der ja in manchen chroniken (Hellanikos ?) am 
anfange der attischen urgeschichte stand'. I saw the problem, but I solved it 
wrongly. 43) 250 F 3 p. 1138, 2 Jac; Euseb. Hier. a. Abr. 238 (— 27th year 
of Phoroneus) Ogygus in Attica Eleusina condidit, quae antiquitus vocabatur Acte, 
et alias plurimas civitates; cuius temporibus apud lacum Tritonidem virgo apparuit, 
quam Graeci Minervam muncupaverunt; Orosius 1, 7, 3 Ogygii, qui tunc Eleusinae 
conditor et vex erat. About Ogygos at Eleusis cf. Paus. 1, 38, 7 'EXeuciva δὲ ἥρωα, ἀφ᾽ 
οὗ τὴν πόλιν ὀνομάζουσιν, οἱ μὲν "Epuod παῖδα εἶναι καὶ Δαείρας ᾽Ωκεανοῦ θυγατρὸς λέγουσι, 
τοῖς δέ ἐστι πεποιημένα “Qyvyov εἶναι πατέρα "EAcuciw with the sceptical remark 
οἱ γὰρ ἀρχαῖοι τῶν λόγων ἅτε οὐ προσόντων σφίσιν ἐπῶν (Schubart σφίσι γενῶν Paus) 
ἄλλα τε πλάσασθαι δεδώκασι «καὶ» μάλιστα ἐς τὰ γένη τῶν ἡρώων. That clearly shows 
that Ogygos did not have a cult, nor was there any early evidence for him; he 
probably was invented in order to prove the higher antiquity of Eleusis, not in 
comparison with Athens but with Argos, which ‘am zähesten seine priorität in 
dingen des Demeterdienstes behauptet hat’ (Malten A. R. W. 12, 1909, p. 294). 
About the underlying identification of Ogygos with Okeanos see Preller-Robert 
Gr. Myth. 1* p. 31 (where what is said about the ‘Ogygian flood’ must be deleted). 
The fact that the irate Poseidon τὸ Θριάσιον πεδίον ἐπέκλυσε καὶ τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ὕφαλον 
ἐποίησε (Bibl. 3, 179) has no connexion either with Ogygos or with the myths 
about the flood: the latter always explain the flood by an ἐπομβρία (Marm. Par. 
A 3 and others); Poseidon is not Okeanos; his contest with Athena the Aithides 
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dated in the reign of Kekrops. Nevertheless, this legend may have been a starting- 
point for the syncretists (Text p. 387, 12 ff.). 44) For the material for Ogygos 
see Woerner Rosch. Lex. III 1 (1897-1902) col. 684 ff. (what he says about ‘Ogygos 
in der attischen sage’ is quite wrong); Miller R E XVII 2, 1937, col. 2076 ff. Most 
of the evidence leads to Boeotia and Thebes, where Eurip. Phoen. 1113 knows 
᾿Ωγύγια πυλώματα. Thebes itself is particularly often called ‘Ogygian’ (Aischyl. 
Sept. 321; Pers. 36; but Pers. 974 that epithet is given to Athens). The epichorian 
poetess Korinna (Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 3, 1077/87a) is said to have called Ogygos 
a son of Boiotos; in Pausan. 9, 5, 1 he is ‘autochthon’ and king of the Ektenes 
(Lykophr. Al. 433), the earliest inhabitants of the district of Thebes. In those parts, 
accordingly, Ogygos (whatever the word originally means) is not quite late, but 
Athens certainly did not adopt him in the eight century B.C. (as Gruppe Gr. Myth. 
p. 17 believes). We have no real evidence earlier than Africanus for the Attic 
Ogygos, for when Antiochos-Pherekydes 333 F 3 calls him ‘Attic autochthon’, 
the name of his wife Thebe suggests the origin of that statement. One may add 
᾿Ωγυγία as name of ἣ ’Attixh πᾶσα in Charax (now to be dated in the second half 
of the second century A.D.: see F Gy Hist III B p. 741, 25 ff.) 103 F 30. But Varro 
(Text p. 387, 12) does not speak of Athens, and in the Assyrian list of the genuine 
Kastor (250 F 1) ‘king Ogygos’ plays a part in the battle of the Titans. With him 
we have to connect Thallos, whose Ogygos obviously is Kronos, but who may have 
known the identification of Attika and Ogygia in the muddled passage 256 F 2: 
xol "Ὥγυγος (v ὁ γύγος Ms.) ἡττηθεὶς ἔφυγεν εἰς Taprnooöv, τότε μὲν τῆς χώρας ἐκείνης 
᾿Αχτῆς χληθείσης, νῦν δὲ ᾿Αττωκῆς προσαγορευομένης, ἧς Ὥγυγος (ὁ γύγος Ms.) τότ᾽ 
ἦρξε. 45) Paus. I, 14, 7 δῆμος δέ ἐστιν ᾿Αθηναίοις ᾿Αθμονέων, ot Πορφυρίωνα ἔτι 
πρότερον ᾿Ακταίου βασιλεύσαντα τῆς Οὐρανίας φασὶ τὸ παρά σφισιν ἱερὸν ἱδρύσασθαι - 
λέγουσι δὲ ἀνὰ τοὺς δήμους καὶ ἄλλα οὐδὲν ὁμοίως καὶ οἱ τὴν πόλιν ἔχοντες. 
Cf. Atthis Ὁ. 123 ff. 46) 323a F 5. Cf. Kolainos 323a F 13 without the number 
of a book assigned to it, and Porphyrion n. 45. Niese is surely right in assuming 
that they were mentioned only occasionally as eponyms; but it is just possible 
that one of the Atthidographers made a list of pre-Kekropian kings of them. 

47) Cf. also ἢ. 50. 48) Censorin. De d. nat. 21, 1-2 primum (scil. intervallum) 
ab hominum principio ad cataclysmum priorem... a priore... cataclysmo, quem 
dicunt et Ogygit, ad Inachi regnum annos circiter CCCC* *. 49) In his Χαλδαικά 
(273 F 79-81; and in Ilepi ᾿Ιουδαίων ibid. F 19?). About Polyhistor as the source 
for Roman writers see F Gr Hist Illa p. 257, 13 ff. Varro dealt with these things 
in De gente Populi Romani among the sources of which is Kastor, but he is 
not the only source; these things are more complicated than they look in Dahl- 
mann’s article R E Suppl. VI col. 1240 f. 50) Berossos (Euseb. Arm. p. 10, 24 
and elsewhere) never speaks of the ‘first’ but always of the ‘grosse wasserflut’; 
but in the excerpt by Polyhistor (ib. p. 4, 26 = 680 F 3) it is called ‘die grosse 
und erste flut, deren auch Moses erwahnung tut’, and at the utmost the relative 
clause may be an addition of Eusebios. Conversely, in the genuine Kastor 
(250 F 4) we find the flood of Deukalion only. We may leave aside here the third 
χατακλυσμὸς ἐπὶ Δαρδάνου τοῦ Διὸς καὶ ᾿Ηλέκτρας τῆς Ατλαντος (Schol. Plat. Tim. 
22 A), which we cannot trace back further than Lykophr. Al. 70 ff., although it 
also offered the Jewish chronographers the opportunity of attaching their earlier 
flood. In any case, attention must be paid to the facts that Ogygos made his 
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way into the Assyrian list of Kastor (or of the Christian chronographers) only 
as a Titan (cf. n. 44), and that the Attic list, in which he is a primeval king, began 
relatively late. 51) 273 F 7; 19; 79/81; Introd. to III C section XII (‘Juden’). 
About the relation of Juba’s Assyriaka to Alexander see on 275 F 4; whether he 
mentioned the flood we do not know. 52) They are not even ‘eine berechnung 
nach Hellanikos’ as Niese supposed. 53) About the Pelasgian period preceding 
the reign of Kekrops, in which the Athenians were called Kpev«ot, see on F 94; 
99-101. Neither he nor Thukydides says expressly that Kekrops was πρῶτος βασιλεύς ; 
but the fact is evident. 54) Of later authors see e.g. Strabo 9, 1, 18; Kastor 
250 F 4. 55) Cf. on F 93. It is noticeable that Erechtheus is called ymyevns 
(Herodt. 8, 55; see already Il. B 547 ff.) like Kekrops (F 96 from Hermippos; 
Lykophr. Al. 111 ?; Anton. Lib. Met. 6; al.), but not αὐτόχθων, and that Erichtho- 
nios was adopted by the childless Kekrops (Isokr. Panath. 126). 56) The 
history of the building of the Erechtheion seems to prove that ‘riicksicht genommen 
wurde auf eine anlage, die sich siidwestlich unterhalb der Korenhalle hinzog’, 
and that this was the Kekropion (Judeich Topogr.? p. 281 f.; as a new piece of 
evidence see Favorin. II. φυγῆς 8, 26). About the plans for the building λόγιοι ἄνδρες, 
and experts of cult must have been consulted, perhaps from the families to whom 
these two cults belonged, the Butadai and the Amynandridai. In the catalogue 
of the latter clan (J G? II 2338; Augustan time, but found on the Akropolis) the: 
ἱερεὺς Κέκροπος immediately follows the ἄρχων τοῦ γένους. 57) See on F 93. 
An influence of art, which sometimes represents Kekrops as purely human as 
early as the fifth century, must in my opinion not be assumed for reasons of prin- 
ciple and method. 58) Africanus’ (F 92) τὸν μετὰ ᾿Ωγυγὸν ᾿Ακταῖον shows the 
well-known loose use of μετά, or he does not know the facts. The form of the name 
varies between ’Axraiog (Marm. Par.; Ph. ἢ; Paus. 1, 2, 6; Favorinus) and ᾿Ακταίων 
(Skamon 476 F 3; Strabo 9, 1, 18; Harpokr. s.v. ’Axrn); it is ᾿Ακτεύς only in Tzetz. 
ΘΕ ΤΙΣ 59) Also in 1, 14, 7 Aktaios evidently is ‘the first king of Attica’. 
That πρῶτον is lacking in Steph. Byz. s.v. ’Axth — οὕτως ἣ ᾿Αττιυκὴ ἐκαλεῖτο ἀπὸ 
* Axxadou τινός * ἀνὴρ δὲ ἦν αὐτόχθων, ὡς Φαβωρῖνος, ὃς ἐβασίλευσεν ἐκεῖ καὶ ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ 
οὕτως τὴν χώραν ὠνόμασε καὶ τοὺς λαούς---ἰΒβ probably due to the excerptor, for 
like the Parian Marble he calls Aktaios αὐτόχθων. On the other hand, the Biblio- 
theca, which calls Kekrops αὐτόχθων (3, 177), leaves Aktaios without an epitheton; 
but it also calls Kranaos (3, 186; cf. Herodt. 8, 144) and Amphiktyon (τοῦτον ἔνιοι 
μὲν Δευκαλίωνος, ἔνιοι δὲ αὐτόχθονα λέγουσιν 3, 187; cf. Marm. Par. A 4) autochthons, 
whereas the ‘earthborn’ Erechtheus (n. 55) has here (and elsewhere) Pandion 
for his father. There must have been Atthides which told more about Aktaios: 
he is the father of the ‘Kekrops-daughters’ according to Skamon (n. 58). 60) It 
is true that we do not know the list of the προχριθέντες ἑκατὸν ἀρχηγέται which 
Kleisthenes presented to the Delphic god (Aristot. Ar. 21, 6); but it is sufficient 
evidence that no deme is called after him. 61) It may be assumed that he 
developed the name from the Akte of the Peiraieus (Wachsmuth R E I col. 1212 
no. 1) situated over against Salamis: Harpokr. s.v. ’Axtj: ἰδίως ἐπιθαλαττίδιός τις 
μοῖρα τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς... ὅθεν καὶ ὁ ᾿Αχτίτης λίθος. ἐκάλουν δὲ οὕτω καὶ τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν 
“TH, 62) It may be the momentary invention made by a poet. But whether in 
Eurip. Helen. 1673 one should really print παρ᾽ ᾿Ακτὴν τεταμένην νῆσον λέγω and 
understand Attica appears very doubtful. 63) It certainly was not that of 
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Apollodoros (244 F 185) who follows the method proper to him: οὕτω γὰρ ἐκλήθη 
διὰ τὸ πολὺ μέρος αὐτῆς καθικνεῖσθαι εἰς θάλασσαν. 64) See on F 93. 

I) See on F 92. For material about Kekrops see Immisch Rosch. Lex. II 1, 
1890/4, col. 1014 ff.; Robert Heldensage, 1920, p. 137 ff.; Eitrem RE XI, 1922, 
col, 119 ff. 2) Text p. 386,5 ff. 3) See on F 94. 4) Text p. 380, 13 ff. 
5) Plin. N.H! 7, 194 oppidum <primum> Cecrops a se appellavit Cecropiam, 
quae nunc est arx Athenis ; aliqui Argos a Phoroneo vege ante conditum volunt, quidam 
et Sicyonem, Aegyptii vero multo ante apud ipsos Diospolin. Steph. Byz. s.v. ᾿Αθῆναι- 
πρῶτοι γὰρ ᾿Αθηναῖοι τὰ ἄστη xal τὰς πόλεις εὑρεῖν ἱστοροῦνται, ὅθεν καὶ τὴν ἀκρόπολιν 
αὐτῶν πόλιν ἐκάλουν κυρίωι ὀνόματι. 6) It is not clear whether Ph. recorded this 
fact, too. See on F 96. 7) E.g. the foundation of the first homicide court (F 3); 
for further particulars see on the individual fragments. 8) See e.g. τοὺς τότε ἀν- 
Opwroug in Iepi ἑορτῶν F 83; cf. also οἱ παλαιοί F 172, οἱ τότε ἄνθρωποι F 182. It is 
doubtful whether the pre-human inhabitants of the country (like Titenios F 74) 
had a place in the Aithis. 9) Probably before 315/4 B.C., and perhaps 
even in the twenties of the fourth century, £.e. a considerable time before Ph. began 
working at his Aithis. About the date of publication and the use early Hellenistic 
writers made of the book see commentary on no. 264. 10) 264 F 25 ch. 28, 4 - 
29, 5; cf. ch. 77, 5; 79, 4; 96, 2. The priority of Egypt in regard to the political 
system and many other matters was acknowledged in the Peripatetic school 
(Aristot. Pol. 7, 9, 1 ff.; Theophr.-Porphyr. De abst. 2, 5). The idea itself is much 
earlier, probably first pronounced by the Ionian ethnographers. Herodotos 
knew about Solon’s journey to Egypt after his legislation (1, 30) and, unconcerned 
about chronology as he was, made him adopt one of his laws from Esypt (2.277; 
Hekataios of Abdera F 25 ch. 77,5 avoided the chronological blunder). After Plato 
had caught at the idea, the matter was intensively discussed in the second half of 
the fourth century B.C. ; the use made of it in a sense hostile to Athens by the author 
of the Pseudo-Theopompean ‘Trikaranos’ (72 F 20) provoked answers both fromKal- 
listhenes (124 F 51) and from Atthidography (Phanodemos 325 F 25). Hekataios’ 
attitude was as little hostile to Athens as that of the Peripatetics in general; but 
the opinion prevailing in philosophic circles was injurious to the claims of Athens 
not only as παιδευτήριον τῆς  λλάδος but in other respects too: see e.g. 264 F 25 
ch. 29 on the Egyptian origin of the Eleusinian cult. DD) ROcemone Hos 
Unfortunately Diod. 1, 28, 6-7 is either carelessly excerpted, or the text is 
defective. There is no doubt (if only because of the name) that Hekataios made 
Petes, the father of Menestheus, an Egyptian too (Text p. 390, 36 ff.), butit is difficult 
to believe that he called him διφυής. 12) See F 2 and Text p. 389, 21 ff. as against 
Diod. 1, 28, 4 xai τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους δέ φασιν ἀποίκους εἶναι Σαιτῶν τῶν ἐξ Αἰγύπτου, 
καὶ πειρῶνται τῆς οἰκειότητος ταύτης φέρειν ἀποδείξεις - παρὰ μόνοις γὰρ τῶν Ἑλλήνων 
τὴν πόλιν ἄστυ καλεῖσθαι, μετενηνεγμένης τῆς προσηγορίας ἀπὸ τοῦ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς "Aorteoc. 
It is quite appropriate for Hekataios to open his series of proofs with the name 
of the city; he follows it up by the πολιτεία (28, 4-5), and subsequently he enum- 
erates the individual kings who had come from Egypt (28, 6 ff.). "Aoru is a κώμη 
πλησίον Κανώβου (Steph. Byz. s.v. ἄστυ). 

1) Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 438 εἰσὶ δὲ οἵ φασι τὸν Κέκροπα διφυᾶ γεγονέναι, καὶ 
τὰ κάτω ὄφεως ἐσχηκέναι, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο πρὸς τὸ ὄνομα χεχαριέντισται. It is hard to 
believe that the text of the Suda is more complete, or that it preserved an earlier 
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tradition. Not one of the many Greek autochthons is described thus, nor is there 
any certain vestige of double-sexed beings in Greek religion. Tuvaıxög is probably 
due to a mistake which was corrected in the margin; the author of the Suda mistook 
the correction for a variant. 2) See F 96. It is curious that Plutarch’s authority 
seems to have transferred the change in character from the people to Kekrops 
himself. But that may be deceptive. 3) Cf. Κλέαρχος ἐν τοῖς llepl παροιμιῶν 
Athen. 13,2 p. 555 D ἐν δὲ ᾿Αθήναις πρῶτος Κέκροψ μίαν ἑνὶ ἔζευξεν, ἀνέδην τὸ πρό- 
τερον οὐσῶν τῶν συνόδων καὶ κοινογαμίων ὄντων " διὸ καὶ ἔδοξέ τισιν διφυὴς νομισθῆναι, 
οὐκ εἰδότων τῶν πρότερον διὰ τὸ πλῆθος τὸν πατέρα. Justin. 2, 6, 7 ante Deucalionis 
tempora vegem habuere Cecropem, quem (ut omnis antiquitas fabulosa est) biformem 
iradidere, quia primus marem feminae matrimonio junxit. Schol. T Eust Hom. 
Il. 2 483 xol γάμος μὲν ᾿Αθήνησι πρῶτον εὕρηται ὑπὸ Κέκροπος, ὅθεν καὶ διφυᾶ φησὶν 
αὐτὸν λέγεσθαι ὁ Χάραξ (103 F 38), ὅτι τὸ ἐκ δύο φύεσθαι δι’ αὐτὸν πρῶτον ἔγνωσαν 
ἄνθρωποι. ΘΕ sols see 5) For the text see F 93-98 ἢ. 11. 6) The word 
is used by Herodt. 4, 9 of the Scythian μιξοπάρθενός τις ἔχιδνα διφυῆς (like the 
Hesiodean Th. 299), τῆς τὰ μὲν ἄνω ἀπὸ THY γλουτῶν εἶναι γυναικός, τὰ δὲ ἔνερθε ὄφιος ; 
we find it also in Sophokl. Trach. 1095 διφυῇ τ᾽ ἄμεικτον ἱπποβάμονα στρατόν applied 
to the Centaurs. It is not frequent in the poets, and we do not know who was the 
first to apply it to Kekrops; both tragic and comic poets paraphrase the conception: 
Eurip. Ion 1163/5 κατ᾽ εἰσόδους δὲ Κέκροπα θυγατέρων πέλας / σπείραισιν εἱλίσσοντ᾽, 
᾿Αθηναίων τινὸς / ἀνάθημα; Eupolis Kolakes I 300, 156 K xoi τὸν Κέκροπα τἄνωθεν 
ἀνδρός pac’ ἔχειν [μέχρι τῶν κοχωνῶν, τὰ δὲ κάτωθεν θυννίδος ; Aristoph. Vesp. 438 
ὦ Κέκροψ ἥρως ἄναξ τὰ πρὸς ποδῶν Δρακοντίδη. Lykophr. Alex. 111 (who means 
Kekrops rather than Erechtheus) says διμόρφου γηγενοῦς σκηπτουχία; and it does 
not seem to be accidental that Bibl. 3, 177 does not open with Κέκροψ διφυῆς (as 
Kastor 250 F 4 does) but with Κέκροψ αὐτόχθων, συμφυὲς ἔχων σῶμα ἀνδρὸς καὶ 
δράκοντος. But Hekataios of Abdera as well as Ph. must have used the word, and 
it is an established term in later authors (Kastor, Trogus, Plutarch). One would 
like to know whether Hellanikos and other Atthidographers had it, and if so 
how they understood it. 7) Eitrem /.c. col. 120, 59 ff. 8) Cf. F 92 n. 56. 

9) Antiochos-Pherekydes 333 F r; Eitrem col. 122, 53 ff. 10) Rohde Psyche? 
I p. 134 ff. For the three Athenians Kekrops, Erechtheus, Erichthonios see also 
Robert Heldensage p. 141. 1I) Classical Studies Capps p. 111; Hesperia ro, 
1041, p. 113 ff. He explains the προστομιαῖον (the ‘official name for one of the 
chambers of the Erechtheion') as the 'entrance' to the tomb of Kekrops, situated 
in a chamber of the Erechtheion and called στομιαῖον. Kekrops himself according 
to him was ‘in origin the guardian snake of the pool of water near the south-west 
corner of the later Erechtheion'. The tomb of Erechtheus, the altar of Zeus Katai- 
bates, and the altar of Zeus Hypatos become one and the same. But the description 
of the latter altar, which is situated πρὸ τῆς ἐσόδου to the Erechtheion (Pausan. 1, 
26, 5) precludes the memorial of a thunderbolt (‘blitzmal’). I am afraid Judeich's 
criticism (Topogr.? p. 277. n. 2) of Petersen holds good for these speculations, too; 
they all depend ultimately on the explanation (wrong in my opinion) given by 
C. O. Mueller of the Buphonia legend(s). He assumed (on the strength of one article 
in Hesychios) Butes to be the priest who slew the ox at the Dipolieia, and Elderkin 
builds upon it another assumption: 'it looks as if the slaying of the ox at the 
Dipolieia was an annual re-enactment of the slaying of Erechtheus by Zeus'. 
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I cannot deal with the Buphonia here, but as a question of method I should like 
to state that the fusing together of the various cults on the Akropolis, which be- 
long to different families, is not the right way to arrive at an understanding of 
Athenian religion in its earliest phase. 12) 3, 204 in the war with Eleusis and 
its Thracian allies ᾿Ερεχθεὺς μὲν ἀνεῖλεν Εὔμολπον, Ποσειδῶνος δὲ καὶ tov 'Epey0éa καὶ 
τὴν οἰκίαν αὐτοῦ καταλύσαντος. He certainly was killed by the trident as in Eurip. 
Ion 281 f. πατέρα δ᾽ ἀληθῶς χάσμα σὸν κρύπτει χθονός ; [πληγαὶ τριαίνης ποντίου σφ᾽ ἀπ- 
ὦλεσαν. According to another version ab Jove Neptuni rogatu fulmine est ictus (Hygin. 
Fab. 46), while a third makes him fall in battle (Pausan. 1, 38, 3). Consequently 
there is an established connexion of Erechtheus’ death with some important event 
of the early history of Athens, which is in keeping with the figure of the ‘historical’ 
king (Il. B 546 ff.); Kekrops, on the other hand, was never connected with ‘historical’ 
events proper. It points in the same direction that Erechtheus and Poseidon belong 
closely together, whereas Kekrops does not stand in a similar relation to any of 
the great gods of the Akropolis, neither to Zeus nor to Athena (see on F 97). Ob- 
viously the Athenians felt that of the two figures so similarly conceived as to cult 
Kekrops was the older. This feeling has determined the shaping of the tradition 
when they became ‘heroes’ and finally human kings, as they ultimately did because 
their cult, although it remained unaltered, became subordinated to that of the great 
gods, or receded into the background, a development which should not be assigned 
to too early a date. For my part I cannot but attach importance to that feeling. 
We can hardly doubt that Kekrops was the old lord of the Akropolis rock, pre- 
sumably long before a ‘king’s palace’ existed on that spot. He does not look at all 
like a ‘lay familiaris’ of a former dynasty, a character which formulistic distribution 
of the earliest figures of cult likes to assign to him. If he actually was worshipped 
also in Boeotia, in the Megaris, and in Euboia (?) he was a pre-Greek deity, and 
Hekataios 1 F 119 was right in assuming the name, which we cannot etymologize, 
to be barbaric. We shall have to be content with these considerations; Mylonas 
(Athen. Stud. Ferguson, 1940, p. 16), correctly in my opinion, contradicted a 
derivation from Crete. I3) 3, 179 ᾿Αθηνᾶ μὲν οὖν ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτῆς τὴν πόλιν ἐκάλεσεν 
᾿Αθήνας, Ποσειδῶν δὲ θυμῶι ὀργισθεὶς τὸ Θριάσιον πεδίον ἐπέκλυσε καὶ τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ὕφαλον 
ἐποίησε. 14) In Eusebios’ report, which is severely abridged, broken up into a 
number of seemingly unconnected notes. The context is furnished by Bibl. 3, 177-179, 
where the chronological sequence and the learned periegetic or Atthidographic 
remarks should be observed: ἧκεν οὖν πρῶτος Ποσειδῶν ἐπὶ τὴν ᾿Αττικήν, καὶ πλήξας τῆι 
τριαίνηι κατὰ μέσην τὴν ἀκρόπολιν ἀπέφηνε θάλασσαν [[ἣν νῦν "HoexOnlSa καλοῦσιν]. μετὰ 
δὲ τοῦτον ἧκεν ᾿Αθηνᾶ, καὶ ποιησαμένη τῆς καταλήψεως Κέκροπα μάρτυρα ἐφύτευσεν ἐλαίαν 
[[ἢ νῦν ἐν τῶι ΤΠανδροσείωι δείκνυται]. Kekrops then appears as a witness before the 
“Twelve Gods’; the variants mentioning him (and Kranaos) or his son Erysichthon 
as judges are expressly rejected. 15) It does not signify that Africanus or 
Eusebios’ excerpt from him (P.E. το, 9, 22) does not expressly mention the 
sacrifice. The report about Kekrops’ religious activity given here is more detailed 
than that of the Chronicle, but it contradicts Ph., not the Chronicle: πρῶτος δὲ 
Κέκροψ λέγεται Ζῆνα κεκληκέναι τὸν θεόν, μὴ πρότερον οὕτως παρ᾽ ἀνθρώποις ὠνομασμένον, 
ἔπειτα βωμὸν παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις ἱδρῦσαι πρῶτος" καὶ πάλιν πρῶτος ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἄγαλμα στήσασθαι, 
ὡς οὐδὲ τούτων ἐκ παλαιοῦ ὑπαρχόντων. Concerning Ph.s history of the oldest 
Athenian gods see on F 97. 16) See on 324. F 16. 17) From F 97 (see also 
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on F 178) one would like to conclude that Ph. adopted the view (maintained at his 
time by Theophrastos and others) of a development from bloodless to bloody 
sacrifices. Particulars unfortunately are not available, but it deserves notice that 
Pausanias 8, 2, 3 ascribes to Kekrops the establishment of the altar of Zeus Hypatos 
before the entrance to the Erechtheion (id. 1, 26, 5). On this altar no living BESIDE 
must be sacrificed, but only πέμματα ἐπιχώρια, ἃ πελάνους καλοῦσιν ἔτι καὶ ἐς ἡμᾶς 
᾿Αθηναῖοι. Wine is also forbidden (I, 26, 5), evidently because it was not yet known 
in Kekrops’ time: that agrees with Ph.s date of the arrival of Dionysos in the reign 
of Amphiktyon (F 5-7); and it is expressly stated by one Eubulos (Hygin. Astr. 2, 
29) who explains the Aquarius of the zodiac as Kekrops, because antequam vinum 
traditum sit hominibus, aqua in sacrificiis deorum usos esse, et ante Cecropem vegnasse 
quam vinum. sit inventum. About Zeus Hypatos see Cook Zeus I p. 123; II p. 875. 
He is the god who lives on the summit of the Akropolis, and in this instance too My- 
lonas /.c. p. 16 rightly rejected Picard’s Cretan speculations: the altar on the Akro- 
polis is not a Cretan peak sanctuary; it was situated ‘not on a mountain at a dis- 
tance from the settlement, but in the settlement of prehistoric Athens itself’. 
I) Lex. Rhet. p. 259, 9 Bkr 'Exox«pía* ὄνομα χώρας πλησίον Τετραπόλεως xeuévnc. 
A former article p. 253, 3—Emaxtola YT; 7| πρὸς τοῖς ἄκροις τῶν ὀρέων, do’ οὗ καὶ 
“Ὑπάχριοί τινες ἦσαν ' A0nvcioi—belongs to another context, but is useful here, too. 
2) οἰκονομίαν Et. Gen. ἐπωνυμίαν Et. M., Suda. τῆς μιᾶς τῶν πόλεων ἐπωνυμίαν 
Kuester τὴν τῶν πόλεων μίαν ἐπώνυμον Kulenkamp. 3) Suppl. Holste. 4) 
The twelfth is ᾿Αθῆναι itself; it would be wrong to infer that Steph. Byz. found 
only eleven names in his copy of Strabon. 5) Psellos, to whom P. Maas (Philol. 
73, 1913, p. 449) drew attention, enumerates six out of the eleven names of Strabo 
in an arbitrary selection; Eustathios in his commentary on Homer does not give 
anything at all, and in that on Dionys. Per. 423 he gives the first name only: τὴν δὲ τῶν 
᾿Αθηναίων ἀκρόπολιν Κεκροπίαν ποτὲ κληθῆναί φασι, πόλιν οὖσαν μίαν τῶν ἐπὶ Κέκροπος 
ἐχτισμένων. Steph. Byz., who calls the whole country Kexpomí« (see below), gives 
the definition ‘town of Kekrops' only s.v.’Eraxpt«; of Tetrapolis he says τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς, 
ἔχουσα δήμους x«l πόλεις τέτταρας; Kephisia has dropped out in the great gap; 
an article about Tetrakomoi is altogether lacking. The remaining seven names 
appear as δῆμοι τῆς δεῖνα φυλῆς, Phaleron as δῆμος καὶ ἐπίνειον, the source not being 
Strabo but one of the books Περὶ τῶν δήμων (no. 343; 372). Whether Hekataios 
I F 126, who called Thorikos a πόλις, already knew the tradition about Kekrops, 
may remain an open question. We have every reason to regret the inconsistency 
of the Parian Marble which enumerates the twelve Ionian towns, but fails to 
enumerate the Attic. That the author knew them may be inferred from the definite 
article in A 20 ἀφ᾽ οὗ Θησ[ζεὺς * *Bacrreboug] ᾿Αθηνῶν τὰς δώδεκα πόλεις εἰς τὰ αὐτὰ 
συνώικισεν καὶ πολιτείαν «μίαν» καὶ τὴν δημοκρατίαν παρέδωκε, but we must again 
leave open the question whether his source gave the names already under Kekrops 


(A 1). It is more important that in one name at least the list must have differed. 


from that of Ph., Κεκροπία being in the Marble the name not of the first town, 
but of the country (see Text p. 397, 23 ff.). 6) As stated by Kramer: 'ex coniec- 
tura haud dubie additum est'. I still believe him to be right, although Maas again 
(see n. 5) assures me that a Byzantine scholar cannot be believed capable of such 
a conjecture, that Psellos must have got the name from a Ms., and that therefore 
Phaleron must, at the least, have stood in the margin of the archetype of the ninth 
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or tenth century. I will not argue the point that Psellos had before him only Strabo, 
because that appears credible in view of his first group of three names (n Κηφι- 
σία, τὰ Φάληρα, fj Σφηττώ) even if he differs from Strabo in the forms of two of these 
names. Nor will I stress too much a second point concerning the alleged conjecture 
of Psellos, though it is (in my opinion) a moot point: it is, in fact, not a conjecture. 
Anybody could see that there were only eleven names in Strabo’s text; Phaleron 
was a place well known to Byzantine writers from Plutarch, Stephanos, and others; 
and there may even be a simple explanation of Psellos’ hitting just upon Phaleron 
and grouping it together with five other ‘demes’ (for he calls the places δῆμοι 
instead of πόλεις) : selecting five names out of the eleven enumerated in Strabo’s 
$ 20 he took the Στοὰ IIo, which immediately precedes the 'demes', evidently 
from ὃ 17; he therefore may well have taken τὰ Φάληρα from the following ὃ 21 
which opens with the words μετὰ τὸν Ileıpaı& Φαληρεῖς δῆμος. That would at the 
same time explain the plural number τὰ Φάληρα (compared with Φαληρός of Strabo’s 
n B?), which Steph. Byz. s.v. Φάληρον quotes from Xenoph. Hipparch. 3, 1 where 
the Mss. correctly have τὰ Φαληροῖ (the same relation exists between the correct 
form Σφηττός of Strabo and the wrong Σφηττώ in Psellos, which obviously is a 
Σφηττοῖ). The main point against my agreeing with Maas is the difficulty of ima- 
gining the state of the archetype as assumed by him—it concerns the tradition 
of Strabo itself. As far as we know it at present (Aly Sb. Heidelberg 1928/9 no. I 
p. 14 f.; 1931/2 no. 1 p. 27 ff.; and the important contribution of A. Diller ‘Codex B 
of Strabo’ A. J. Ph. 56, 1935, p. 97 ff.), Φάληρος did not occur in either of the two 
classes of our manuscripts « (the only independent representative of which is now A) 
and ß. Neither C (Parisin. gr. 1393 s. XIII/XIV; the second pre-Renaissance man- 
uscript, the Athous Vatopedi ‘which at once outweighs all the other representa- 
tives of the ß-tradition, still lies unexploited and almost unknown’) nor B had 
the word originally, for it is lacking in the sister-manuscript 1 (Venetus 377 saec. 
XV); consequently it is certain (not merely probable; ‘ut opinor' Kramer) that it 
is introduced in B by a later hand. It first appears in the Etonensis n ‘an apograph 
of A (!) that belonged to Ciriaco d’ Ancona’; see Diller p. 99; Allen Ci. Qu. 9, 
1915 p. 24 ff.) ; in two manuscripts k and o (Medic. 28, 40; Paris. gr. 1394) of the 
second half of the fifteenth century, at least one of which is an ‘apograph of n 
(Kramer p. XVII ff); in Guarino’s Latin translation (Bodl. Canonic. lat. 301, 
dated July 13th, 1458) which was made from n (Diller); in the second hand of B 
‘a late and comparatively unimportant manuscript’ which filled lacunae of books 
8 and 9 by ‘translating back into Greek from Guarino’s Latin’, and is consequently 
also written ‘in the second half of the fifteenth century, somewhat later than was 
previously supposed’ (Diller p. ror; one might conjecture that Φάληρος belongs 
to these borrowings from Guarino; but Diller p. 98 n. 4 does not mention the 
passage). Things being so I cannot but regard Φάληρος as a conjectural addition 
(not known to, or rejected by, Plethon in favour of his seemingly more obvious 
᾿Αθῆναι!) by the writer of n. It may be surprising but is, of course, by no means im- 
possible that the same conjecture was made first by Psellos and again by the writer of 
n, who in view of the form Φάληρος is not likely to have known Psellos. 7) Muni- 
chia (suggested by Wilamowitz) provided one of the pre-Kekropian kings (see on 
F 92). Pallene—not actually a ‘slight’ correction as a haplography before πάλιν 
(pace Solders p. 111), but acceptable at a pinch—was an important place of cult 
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of Athena, and Ἰ]αλληνίς may have been the subject of a special book (Themison 
no. 374); but who can tell for certain that it was the twelfth name at the end of the 
series which dropped out? 8) Pollux 4, 105 τοῖς ᾿Αθήνησι Τετρακώμοις, of ἦσαν 
Πειραιεῖς, Φαληρεῖς, Ξυπεταίονες, Θυμοιτάδαι. Steph. Byz. s.v. "HyeatSar+... . ἀπὸ "EAous 
τόπου μεταξὺ ὄντος τοῦ ΠΕειραιέως καὶ tod τετρακώμου Ἡρακλείου. If Phaleron was the 
name of a trittys, which is doubtful, that would not make the place a Kekrops 
town, quite apart from the fact that there were thirty trittyes and only twelve 
πόλεις. 9) Text p. 392, 32 ff. On this Lexicon, quoted in Et. M., see Wentzel 
Sb. Berlin 1895 p. 484 ff.; Reitzenstein Gesch. d. griech. Etymologika, 1897, p. 60; 
250. Its author obviously counted the first four names of the list as I+4+4+3= 
12, omitting the remaining eight because he probably assumed them to be the 
individual names of the two associations of four—the Τετράπολις and the Τετράκωμοι, 
which he interpreted (not wrongly in itself) as appellatives meaning ‘four towns’ 
and ‘four villages’. Perhaps we may infer that his source also enumerated the 
individual places of the two associations, as Pollux (n. 8) did for Τετράκωμοι and 
Steph. Byz. (n. 5) for Τετράπολις. The old assumption that the Lexicon enumerated 
the four historical phylai does not deserve to be refuted, hardly even to be mention- 
ed. Io) Thukyd. 2, 15, 1-2, whom we may translate into modern terms, because 
he conceived the development throughout from the political standpoint. The facts 
are hardly derived from Hellanikos, whom he used as his main source in the 
(later) Archaeology and probably also in the introduction to the Sicilian books 
and in the Pentekontaetia, but it may be assumed with some confidence that 
Hellanikos gave the same facts for the history of early Athens. The Parian Marble 
(A 20) by the word πολιτείαν also touches the political chord; its explanatory 
addition καὶ thy δημοκρατίαν is typical for its Atthis, though not for Atthidography 
generally, for Thukydides’ words γενόμενος μετὰ tod Evvetod καὶ δυνατός show an 
essentially different conception. His conception of the development of the 
Athenian constitution is more realistic, and it has left deep traces in Plutarch’s 
biography of Theseus, into which it was probably brought either through Ari- 
stoteles (cf. 'A0m. 41, 2) or through another AZ/his (see on F 19). As to the pre-These- 
an period we have perhaps to acknowledge a shade (not more than that) of difference 
between Thukydides and Ph., in so far as Thukydides, for reasons easy to re- 
cognize, accentuates more strongly the independence of the individual πόλεις, 
Ph. the unity of the government. The former, by the words ἐπὶ Κέκροπος καὶ τῶν 
πρώτων βασιλέων, dates the first phase of Athenian history in deliberately vague 
terms, because he is not interested in the doubtful personality of the individual 
kings before Theseus; Ph., by the words Κέκροπα - συνοικίσαι brings into prominence 
the performance of the first king who, by a measure civilizing and innovating at 
the same time (the creation of walled towns; see on F 93-98), organized the country’s 
system of defence against enemies from outside. The reasons Ph. gives suggest, 
and were made in the form of, a more or less detailed description of conditions in 
Middle Greece in primeval times. Thukydides was by no means indifferent about 
these; but he gives his account from a somewhat different angle (increase of power 
by synoikism; see I, 2,6). 11) Seen. 10. Perhaps the question should be left open 
whether Kekrops was the founder of the earliest πόλεις and the first king of all 
Attica in all authors (apart from the Atthides). I do not think it matters here that 
a note to that purport is lacking in the Parian Marble A τ (cf. n. 5) and that "Egt- 
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χθόνιος (the founder of the Panathenaia) ᾿Αθηναίους ὠνόμασε (ib. Α το; οἵ, Τοχὲ P. 
397, 23 ff.). But Erichthonios and Erechtheus are two names of the same mythic 
person and 11. B 546/9 follows a tradition according to which Erechtheus was the 
primal king. Ancient research does not absolutely draw inferences so strictly; it 
allows of a sequence of earth-born kings. Nor would the tradition of Theseus* 
synoikism (if already known to this poet) create any difficulties in this respect, 
as the poet evidently speaks of the town of Athens (£uxrievov πτολίεθρον), and as 
there is no obligation to interpret δῆμον ᾿Πρεχθῆος and κοῦροι ᾿Αθηναίων as referring 
to the region called ᾿Αθῆναι in Od. y 273 (where the wording actually made diffi- 
culties: ᾿Αθήνας viv xéxXnxe τὴν πόλιν, τοὺς δὲ δήμους παρέλιπε διὰ πλῆθος κτλ. Schol. A). 
Antiquity on the whole does not seem to have doubted the authenticity of B 
546/56 as a whole; they also let pass the verse about Aias B 557, strangely uncon- 
nected though it is. The dispute was only (to leave aside here Od. y 306/7; ἡ 80/1) 
about 558 στῆσε δ᾽ ἄγων tv ᾿Αθηναίων ἵσταντο φάλαγγες (Strab. 9, I, 10; Plutarch. 
Solon 10; Quintil. Inst. 5, ΤΙ, 40) which actually was not even accepted into the 
“Vulgata’ (Homeri versu, qui tamen ipse non in omni editione reperitur Quintil. L.c.; 
cf. Gnomon 1933 p. 126). But we do not know whether and what use the Atthido- 
graphers made of the whole passage. 12) It is exaggerated scepticism to doubt 
the mention of it by Ph. (Solders Die ausserstädt. Kulte und die Einigung Altikas, 
1931, p. 111 ‘das zitat bricht offenbar mit der aufzählung der namen ab’); but the 
following short survey of the πολιτεῖαι (actually only Demetrios of Phaleron and 
Aristion—from Poseidonios ’— with a concluding remark of Strabo) does not belong 
to him. Ph. was obliged to mention the synoikism, and he certainly recorded it 
as an act of Theseus, although it cannot be decided whether he anticipated here 
with a short reference, or whether Strabo’s authority added it from the sub- 
sequent description of the synoikism, which cannot have been quite short. It must 
e.g. have mentioned the Συνοίκια. 13) Thukyd. 2, 16, 1. The stress lies on 
αὐτονόμωι, which applies only to the ἀρχαῖοι, whereas of ὕστερον, although retaining 
the οἴκησις κατὰ τὴν χώραν as an ἔθος, are citizens of the united state. The meaning 
is clear, but the succinct wording causes difficulties, and the text actually does. 
not seem intact. One feels that Thukydides thought of the contrast with Sparta, 
which (later) he discussed in 1, το. 14) Twelve is the number of Ionian towns 
in Achaia (Herodt. 1, 145) and in Ionia (ibid.; Marm. Par. 27; al.). There were 
twelve old trittyes (A@m. 21, 3) which are also called ἔθνη and φρατρίαι (ibid. 
F 5=F 385 Rose); the phylai before Kleisthenes were four (Herodt. 5, 66; ' A0n. 
21, 2), the naucraries forty eight (4 x 12; see on Kleidemos 323 F 8). I5) In 
Theophrast. Char. 26, 6 (Theseus introduces ostracism and is himself its first 
victim; see on Androtion 324 F 6) the sentence containing the twelve towns is a. 
gloss; how Theophrastos imagined conditions to have been before Theseus we 
therefore do not know, unless the whole note in Eusebios’ Chronicle a. Abr. 798— 
Theseus cum Athenienses prius per regionem dispersos in unam civitatem congregasset, 
ignominiose ejectus est per signa testarum, eandem legem primus ipse constituens 
goes back to him. If that is the case the conception implied by this passage seems. 
to differ fundamentally from that of (Thukydides-)Ph.: it attributes to Theseus. 
what Ph. ascribed to Kekrops, viz. the gathering of the σποράδην ζῶντες into muni- 
cipal settlements, and it skips the existence of towns as old as Athens itself which 
(apart from the number of twelve) is well established historically. The purpose 
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of such an account can only be the increase of Theseus’ achievement, and in that 
case the conception cannot be late. Actually we find itin Isokr. Helen. 35 καὶ πρῶτον 
μὲν τὴν πόλιν σποράδην καὶ κατὰ κώμας οἰκοῦσαν εἰς ταὐτὸν συναγαγὼν xvÀ.; in Diod. 
4, 61, 8 ἐπιφανέστατον δὲ συνετελέσθη τὸ τοὺς δήμους ὄντας μικροὺς μὲν τοῖς μεγέθεσι 
πολλοὺς δὲ τὸν ἀριθμὸν μεταγαγεῖν εἰς τὰς ᾿Αθήνας ; in Plutarch’s Theseus 24 μιᾶς πόλεως 
ἕνα δῆμον ἀπέφηνε τέως σποράδας ὄντας κτλ. Plutarch combines the account of Thuky- 
dides with this source, and all three writers draw a conclusion which slightly 
exaggerates the statement of Thukydides, viz. that the synoikism made Athens 
the greatest Greek town (μεγίστην τῶν Ἑλληνίδων Isokr.: μεγάλη γενομένη Thuk.). 
The observation is of interest mainly because it shows that seemingly quite ar- 
bitrary statements, usually first found in Theophrastos, are in fact earlier. 

16) Gr.G.? II p. 82. The addition made in Staatskunde p. 775 under the influence 
of Wilamowitz ‘mit rücksicht auf die dreiteilung der 4 phylen’ is hardly an im- 
provement: at least Ph. did not know phylai and trittyes established by Kekrops 
(οἵ, Text Ὁ. 396, 9 f£). 17) Ar. u. Ath. II p. 143; see also Ph.U. 1 p. 120 ff. 
18) ‘Die dreissig Trittyen des Kleisthenes’ Klio 33, 1940, p. 181 ff.; see also RE 
VII A r, 1939, col. 335, 41 ff. 19) The proportion would become slightly 
more favourable if the boundary marker I G? I 901, re-read by Wade-Gery 
(Melanges Glotz II, 1932, p. 886 f.; cf. Hommel /.c. p. 184 1.) would allow of sup- 
plementing Ζε[κελείο]ν δὲ τριτ[τύς] (Wade-Gery hesitates between ΖΕ and TE, but 
expressly rejects IIE, which Hommel from the photograph declares to be ‘nicht ausge- 
schlossen"). In that case Dekeleia would have to be added to the six trittyes enumera- 
tedabove. 20) I do not feel able to acknowledge Aphidna as having ‘documentary 
evidence’, though this explanation by Kirchner of Hesych s.v. IIepp (e i8o * τῆς ’Ar- 
τικῆς δῆμος ἐν ᾿Αφίδναις seems probable enough. 21) In my opinion, Hommel 
contradicts himself. If his general assumption is correct that ‘Kleisthenes auf alte, 
im volksbewusstsein eingewurzelte namen zurückzugreifen pflegte’ there would 
have been no reason for excluding from the list of the trittyes Kytheros ‘wohl 
(sic) als in späterer zeit zu unbedeutend’, and even less Brauron because ‘durch 
ihn in Philaidai umbenannt’. What he remarks about Kekropia— which according 
to his thesis ought to have become town trittys of the Pandionis, but in the list 
of Kleisthenes this trittys is called Kydathenaion—seems quite wrong to me: 
‘vielleicht verderbter, jedenfalls schwer identifizierbarer und als trittyenbezeich- 
nung sicher unbrauchbarer ortsbegriff'. Not one of these three epithets has even a 
semblance of justification; if argumenti causa one grants Hommel’s thesis, the 
reason of excluding Kekropia ought to be quite different: Kleisthenes, for whom 
Kekropia did not mean the Akropolis only but the Akropolis with the city below 
belonging to it (cf. Thuk. 2, 15, 3), had to find a substitute, because he had already 
used the name of Kekrops for one of the upper units, the phyle Kekropis. He 
chose Kydathenaion, either because it actually meant ‘Ehren-Athen’ (Lolling 
Hellen. Landeskunde p. 309 n. I and many others), or because he understood it 
as having this sense. A popular etymology may be admitted, even if our phil- 
ologists reject the derivation from κῦδος because the first vowel of Κυδαθηναιεύς 
is short in Aristoph. Vesp. 895 (see Wackernagel Glotta 14, 1925, p. 53 f.; Debrunner 
Indogerm. Forsch. 44, 1926, p. 136; Kretschmer Glotta 15, 1927, p. 158 ff.; and 
before them Aly Klio 11, 1911, p. 19 f., who connected it with κὐδάζω and gave 
the absurd interpretation ‘Scheltathener’). If Kretschmer is right in assuming 
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that the word is really an old, perhaps even pre-Greek name of a place—but his 
interpretation ‘Neben-Athen’ (*II«padnvauov), ‘an der aussenseite von Athen (d.i. 
der Polis, dem burgfelsen, der von dem heiligtum der Athena hiess) gelegener 
stadtteil’ seems incredible to me, because it was the old city, not the Akropolis, 
that was called ’A@7vo.—there might be another possibility, viz. that it was not 
Kleisthenes but Ph. who changed the name: he needed Kexport« for the ‘main city’, 
the first of the twelve towns, because he called the region Attica (not Kekropia), 
and because he had to save up the name of ᾿Αθῆναι for the king who introduced 
the cult of Athena and/or the Panathenaia (cf. Text p. 397, 23 ff.). It would have 
been inconceivable, when names were first given, altogether to exclude the first 
king; also it is only natural that Ph. called the town founded by Kekrops Kekropia. 
But the whole question does, in fact, not concern us here; it arises only if one 
accepts the thesis maintained by Hommel. 22) Agora I 727 ed. James H. 
Oliver Hesperia 4, 1935, p. 5 ff. As Oliver inferred so much from the mention of the 
old Ionic tribe, noting also the difference that on the 15th all the φυλοβασιλεῖς 
shared in the sacrifice but at the Synoikia only the φυλοβασιλεύς of the Dl'eXéovcec, 
it is surprising that he did not note the more important difference that (in an ap- 
parent contradiction) on the 16th the whole phyle sacrifices, but on the 15th one 
trittys only, and it is even more surprising that he has not a word to say about 
this trittys. A further interesting fact is that the phyle sacrifices to the Φράτριοι 
θεοί, and it is also important that it is the phyle of the Geleontes which alone 
officiates, because this fact concurs with the position of this phyle at the head of 
the four old tribes (n. 23). Hommel overlooked the new evidence. 23), Ihe 
sixteenth of Hekatombaion is the day of the Συνοίκια (Deubner A.F. p. 36); 
it is natural that the old phylai, or at least the first, have a share in the sacrifices. 
The new sacrificial calendar corroborates the leading position of the Geleontes, 
who are mentioned first in all enumerations (Herodt. 5, 66, 2; Eurip. Ion 1579 ff. ; 
Pollux 8, 109). It seems to prove finally that the TeX£ovres (although Τελέων 
occurs in Euripides; I think that Canter was right in altering) together with the 
explanation of them as γεωργοί are alater hypothesis, starting somehow from the 
Egyptian theory of Plato Tim. p. 24 (cf. Hekat. Abd. 264 F 25 ch. 28, 4-5), which 
regards the phylai as castes, 7. e. by using the fact that the term φυλή was applied 
to other than political divisions, identifies φυλαί and βίοι. This is one attempt at 
solving the numerous difficulties resulting from the introduction of Ion into the 
history of Athens (another arises from the existence of the four phylai on the one 
hand and the division of the realm into four parts by Pandion on the other; see 
F 107). Plutarch. Solon 23, 5 expressly attests the existence of various theories by 
the words xol τὰς φυλὰς εἰσὶν of λέγοντες οὐκ ἀπὸ τῶν Ἴωνος υἱῶν ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ τῶν γενῶν 
εἰς ἃ διηιρέθησαν οἱ βίοι τὸ πρῶτον ὠνομάσθαι, τὸ μὲν μάχιμον “Ὅπλητας κτλ., whereas 
Strabo 8, 7, 1 Ἴων... δὲ πρῶτον μὲν εἰς τέτταρας φυλὰς διεῖλε τὸ πλῆθος, εἶτα εἰς τέτ- 
tapas βίους - τοὺς μὲν γὰρ γεωργοὺς ἀπέδειξε, τοὺς δὲ δημιουργούς, τοὺς δὲ ἱεροποιούς, 
τετάρτους δὲ τοὺς φύλακας quite as distinctly combines the two, thus rendering 
obscure the relation of φυλαί to βίοι. We have quite clear statements both in Aris- 
totle— AÓr. 41, 2: τότε (scil. ἐπὶ Ἴωνος) γὰρ πρῶτον εἰς τὰς τέτταρας συνενεμήθησαν φυλάς, 
καὶ τοὺς φυλοβασιλέας κατέστησαν (it is the πρώτη μετάστασις, which may very 
well have been the version of Ph. too)—and in Plutarch. Theseus 2 5, 2 (not deriving 
from Aristotle) where Theseus πρῶτος ἀποκρίνας χωρὶς εὐπατρίδας καὶ γεωμόρους xoi 
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δημιουργούς assigns their functions (i.e. their βίοι) to them. 24) ‘Spuren des 
Synoikismos der zwölf Staaten Attikas’ Fesischr. Bobrinsky, Petersburg 1911. 
Written in Russian; I gratefully use the report by Solders op. cit. p. 106 ff. 25) 
Solders saw this, but did not stress the point sufficiently because he was more con- 
cerned with factual criticism of Loeper's theory. Those are different things. Cf. n. 33. 
26) One may mention that the autonomy of Eleusis had again become controversial 
at the time when Ph. worked on his Aithis; see Ferguson Hellenistic Athens p. 145 
n. 4; Beloch Gr. G.? IV 1 p. 218 f. The twelve towns were founded simultaneously; 
that disposed implicitly of the claims of Eleusis and of other demes to kings earlier 
than Aktaios or Kekrops. Ph. may have discussed these claims in connexion with 
his rejection of the existence of Aktaios (F 92). 27) See Text p. 385, 28 ff. 

28) Aristot. 'A0x. F 5 (= F 385 Rose) which should be numbered F 2 because it 
refers to the ‘Ion’ stage indicated in ' A0r. 41, 2 as ‘the first adjustment’ (Wade-Gery 
Cl. Qu. 25, 1931, p. 3). In regard to the subsequent discussion it must be remarked 
that Aristotle is said to have called the sub-divisions of the phylai τρίττυες, ἔθνη, 
and φρατρίαι. 29) Drakon no. 344; Meliton no. 345. 30) Diodoros no. 372; 
Nikandros of Thyateira no. 343. Schol. Aristoph. Av. 645 say of Polemon: ἀναγράφει 
τοὺς ἐπωνύμους τῶν δήμων καὶ φυλῶν. 31) As to the exaggerations of Wilamowitz 
see Atthis p. 123 ff. But it seems to be a fact that phratries and clans played a 
subordinate role in the organisation of the state as depicted by the Atthidographers. 
This remains true even in face of F 35 (a digression) and of the possibility that ' A07. 
F 5 derives from Androtion (Text p. 396, 11 ff.). 32) Pollux 8, 109 τριττύος δὲ 
ἑκάστης γένη τριάκοντα (= ᾿Αθπ. F 5). καὶ at φυλαὶ τέως μὲν ἐπὶ Κέκροπος ἦσαν τέτ- 
ταρες, Κεκροπίς, Αὐτόχθων, Ακταία, Παραλία - ἐπὶ δὲ Κραναοῦ μετωνομάσθησαν Κραναίς, 
᾿Ατθίς, Μεσόγαια, Araxpic: ἐπὶ δὲ ᾿Εριχθονίου Διάς, ᾿Αθηναίς, Ποσειδωνιάς, “Ἡφαιστιάς * ἀπὸ 
δὲ τῶν Ἴωνος παίδων ἐπὶ ᾿Ερεχθέως Τελέοντες, “Ὅπλητες, Αἰγυκόρεις, ' ApyáSetc * ἐπὶ δὲ 
T Αλχμαίωνος δέκα ἐγένοντο, ἐκ πολλῶν ὀνομάτων ἑλομένου τὰ παλαιὰ() τοῦ Πυθίου (= A07. 
21, 6): Ἔρεχθηίς, Κεκροπίς κτλ. As the four phylai of Kekrops were known to Apollo- 
doros (244 F 185), the invention is not late, even if Aristotle did not know, or 
perhaps rather rejected, them. As to the others I do not venture an opinion, apart 
from the general statement that even palpable inventions may be quite early. 

33) Solders /.c. p. 111 already raised some objections against the material founda- 
tion of Loeper's thesis, which goes to demonstrate that the twelve towns of Ph. 
are distributed naturally over the Attic territory; that seven among them (Kekro- 
pia, Eleusis, Thorikos, Aphidna, Brauron, Sphettos, Kytheros) correspond to 
Mycenian settlements; that none of the other places where traces of Mycenian 
civilization have been found, was of sufficient importance to be called πόλις ; that 
from those seven πόλεις certainly cults have been transferred to Athens; that it is 
dubious what in the way of municipal cults had its origin from Sphettos, Kytheros, 
and Thorikos, but that Kephisia alone was not represented in the cult of the city. 
We cannot examine here the positive investigations of Solders, meant to replace 
the thesis of Loeper and mainly directed against the prevailing view of Ed. Meyer 
(G. d. A. II $ 224) that ‘in Attika und nur in Attika sich der alte staat der myke- 
nischen zeit erhalten hat' (an idea which in any case should not be supported by 
Il. B 546 ff.). They have met with much approval. But if one has 'grundsátzliche 
bedenken' against the material used by Loeper and Solders (Latte Gnomon 8, 1932, 
p. 51 £.), I do not see how one can call the thesis itself ‘sehr wahrscheinlich’. In 
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fact the alternative is not so strict as it appears; Ed. Meyer acknowledged “mancher- 
lei spuren ursprünglichen sonderlebens der gaue’ (/.c. ὃ 223). It is more a question 
of the degree of autonomy or ‘dispersion’. 34) See on F 107. 35) Herodt. 
I, 171; Thukyd. 1, 4; 8 (Aristot. Pol. 2, 7, 2 does not give names of peoples). Gen- 
erally, the Carians come to the Greek continent only when they are equated with 
the Lelegans, as they are by Herodotos (I, 171, 2 τὸ γὰρ παλαιὸν ἐόντες Μίνω κατ- 
Nxooı καὶ καλεόμενοι Λέλεγες εἶχον τὰς νήσους), but not by Hekataios (Strab. 7, 7, 1 = 
ı F 119). Evidently these various theories existed already in the earliest Milesian 
genealogies and ethnographies (τοὺς δὲ Λέλεγάς τινες μὲν τοὺς αὐτοὺς Kapalv εἰκά- 
ζουσιν, οἱ δὲ συνοίκους μόνον καὶ συστρατιώτας Strab. 7, 7, 2), although we cannot 
name their representatives. Herodotos supplies a ‘Cretan’ tradition (1, 171, 5 κατὰ 
μὲν δὴ Κᾶρας οὕτω Κρῆτες λέγουσι γενέσθαι; 171, 2 ὅσον καὶ ἐγὼ δυνατός εἰμι ἐπὶ μα- 
xpdtatov ἐξικέσθαι ἀκοῆι) of the Carians-Lelegans having been subjects to Minos 
and having provided the personnel of the Cretan war-fleet; and he opposes it to 
that of the ‘Carians’ according to which the Carians were αὐτόχθονες ἠπειρῶται 
and τῶι οὐνόματι τῶι αὐτῶι αἰεὶ διαχρεώμενοι τῶι περ νῦν. In Thukydides it always has 
been remarked that in 1, 4 he mentions the Carians only, in 1, 8 Carians and 
Phoenicians: his μαρτύριον concerning Delos (1, 8, 1) also speaks of the Carians 
alone, and I have no doubt that he added the Phoenicians because of ‘Homer’ 
and the story of Kadmos. It is a fact that Thukydides often acknowledges epic 
tradition unless a special interest provokes his criticism. It is wrong, in my opinion, 
to draw historical inferences from this divergency (as e.g. Rhys Carpenter A. JP 
56, 1935, p. 9 does: 'in earlier Greek parlance Phoenician appears to be a synonym 
for Cretan or islander, or it may mean Carian’), nor does it indicate that the historian 
is rejecting other theories about the nationality of the islanders (as Classen-Steup® 
on I, 8 believe). 36) In Herodotos’ view (n. 35) Minos and the island Carians 
are contemporaries; he consistently assumes that χρόνωι ὕστερον πολλῶι Δωριέες 
τε xai Ἴωνες expelled them from the islands (1, 171, 5). It agrees with this view 
that for him the population of Crete ‘in ancient times’ consisted exclusively of 
barbarians (1, 173, 1) and that he obviously did not regard Minos as having been 
ay Greek (1, 173; 7, 1701]. 37) There is, of course, this difference that the 
Atthidographer assigns the foundation of the πόλεις to a certain king whereas the 
historian in this early period avoids fixed dates, merely describing the general 
trend of development from πόλεις ἀτείχιστοι καὶ κατὰ κώμας οἰκούμεναι (I, 5, I) to 
towns remote from the sea and to the later towns which ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς τοῖς αἰγιαλοῖς τεί- 
χεσιν ἐκτίζοντο καὶ τοὺς ἰσθμοὺς ἀπελάμβανον (I, 7; 1, 8, 3). But it should be taken 
into account that Thukydides speaks of Greece generally, Ph. of Athens only 
which belongs to the older cities founded διὰ τὴν ληιστείαν ἐπὶ πολὺ ἀντιίσχουσαν ἀπὸ 
θαλάσσης μᾶλλον. 38) Even the secondary Μίνως ὁ πρότερος (Marm. Par. A 11) 
is assigned to a time as late as Pandion. It is uncertain whether he occurred in an 
Aithis; possibly Andron introduced him in order to solve the chronological diffi- 
culties (Marm. Par. p. 57 ff. Jac.; F Gy Hist II Ὁ p- 675 f.). 39) Theseus ob- 
tained his naval staff from the Salaminian Skiros: F rrr. 40) For Hellanikos 
ἐν Βοιωτιακοῖς (4 F 51) the ἱστορία Schol. A 77. B 494 N Βοιωτία τὸ πρότερον ’Aovia ἐκα- 
λεῖτο ἀπὸ τῶν κατοικούντων ἐν αὐτῆι ᾿Αόνων xc. unfortunately furnishes no certain 
evidence. Thukyd. ı, ı2, 3, who in this part of the ‘Archaeology’ mainly follows 
Hellanikos, omitted the particulars of the early history of the country which he 
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calls Καδμηὶς γῆ. 41) Strabon 9, 2, 3 (cf. 7, 7, 1 = Hekataios 1 F 119) ἣ δ᾽ οὖν 
Βοιωτία πρότερον μὲν ὑπὸ βαρβάρων ὠικεῖτο ᾿Αόνων καὶ Τεμμίκων, ἐκ τοῦ Σουνίου πε- 
πλανημένων, καὶ Λελέγων καὶ Ὑἀάντων : εἶτα Φοίνικες κτλ. Pausan. 9, 5, I (after the 
Ektenes and their king, the autochthon Ogygos, ἐσοικίσασθαι ἐς τὴν χώραν Ὕαντας 
καὶ "Aovas, Βοιώτια ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν γένη καὶ οὐκ ἐπηλύδων ἀνθρώπων) contradicts, but he 
adds that Kadmos allowed the Aones γενομένους ἱκέτας καταμεῖναι xol ἀναμιχθῆναι 
τοῖς Φοίνιξιν. He further adds that τοῖς μὲν οὖν "Aoct κατὰ κώμας ἔτι ἧσαν αἱ 
οἰκήσεις, Κάδμος δὲ τὴν πόλιν τὴν καλουμένην ἔτι καὶ ἐς ἡμᾶς Καδμείαν ὥὦιυκισεν. 
42) See on F 99-101. 43) E.g. that Ph. mentioned the tradition about the 
origin of the Aones from Sunion (n. 41), and that accordingly he made king Kekrops 
clear the country of barbarians; Strabo’s πλανᾶσθαι is too uncertain a foundation 
for such a conjecture. Also the tradition about Kekrops governing Boeotia (Strab. 
9, 2, 18) would be chronologically possible for Ph., if it arose at the time of 
Alexander; but we cannot prove that he shared that idea. 44) Bibl. 3, 177; 
179. ”Epıxdöviog ᾿Αθηναίους ὠνόμασε (Marm. Par. A ro) may mean the extending 
of this name to the whole country (cf. the list Text p. 399). A πάντας would have 
made it easier to understand the meaning, but for the ancient reader thellavadnvaı« 
may have been sufficient. 45) Thukyd. 2, 15, 3 τὸ δὲ πρὸ τοῦ ἣ ἀκρόπολις ἣ νῦν 
οὖσα πόλις ἣν καὶ τὸ ὑπ᾽ αὐτὴν πρὸς νότον μάλιστα τετραμμένον does not assign a name 
to this earliest Athens, and for the equation of Κεκροπία with ᾿Αθῆναν there only 
exists Hellenistic and even later evidence. The former is ambiguous: see Kexpo- 
rindev Kallimach. Hymn. Artem. 227 and Apoll. Rhod. 1, 95; 214, where the 
Scholia understand ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς. The town is certainly meant by the heuremato- 
grapher of Pliny N. H. 7, 194 and in the ‘Pnropien (Text p. 392, 32 ff.; Eustath. 
Dion. Per. 423 copies Strabo). In Eurip. Hik. 658 (and probably in Elektr. 1289 
πρὸς ὄχθον Kexporias) Kexportx denotes the region, and in that sense the name is 
generally used (Marm. Par. A 1; Bibl. 3, 177; Steph. Byz. s.v. and others), just as 
Κεκροπίδαι in Herodt. 8, 44 and elsewhere usually denotes the inhabitants of 
Attica, not those of the Akropolis or the city (n. 53). 46) Plutarch. Theseus 24, 3 
καταλύσας οὖν τὰ παρ᾽ ἑκάστοις... ... BovrevTHpLa...., ἕν δὲ ποιήσας ἅπασι κοινὸν Evrad- 
θα πρυτανεῖον καὶ βουλευτήριον ὅπου νῦν ἵδρυται τὸ ἄστυ, Thy τε πόλιν ᾿Αθήνας προσηγόρευσε 
καὶ Παναθήναια θυσίαν ἐποίησε κοινήν - ἔθυσε δὲ καὶ Μετοίκια (sic) χτλ.; see Jacoby 
Marm. Par. p. 45 t. 47) Hellanikos 323 a F 2; Androtion 324 F 2; Marm. Par. 
A το. Cf. Herodt. 8, 44, 2 ἐκδεξαμένου δὲ ᾿Βρεχθέος τὴν ἀρχὴν ᾿Αθηναῖοι μετωνομά- 
σθησαν. 48) Bibl. 3, 179. 49) Cf. on F 93 Text p. 392, 6 ἢ. 50) Athenag. 
Pro Christ. 17 says of olive wood, assigning however its manufacture to as late an 
artist as Endoios. He confused the παλαιὸν ἄγαλμα with the Καθημένη dedicated by 
Kallias (Pausan. 1, 26, 4), hardly with the sitting Athena Polias of Erythrai (id. 
759): 51) Hesych. s.v. Kexpontn: ᾿Αθήνη is corrupt, and Cobet's Kexpomíc 
is hardly correct; nor can I G? I 688 (see Lauffer A. M. 62 p. 85) be supplemented 
thus. 52) 244 F 185. The use of etymology in explaining the name of a place 
is in itself not impossible for Ph. (see e.g. F 25; 29), but it is rare compared with the 
derivation from an eponymous hero. 53) The context requires the names to 
be referred to the inhabitants of the region, not to those of the city. But the series 
is neither complete nor systematic. At least Kpavaot fits much better the inhabi- 
tants of the πόλις, the walls of which were generally believed to have been built 
by the Pelasgians. On the other hand, according to Herodotos the Athenians are 
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altogether a Πελασγικὸν ἔθνος (see on F 99-101). For Κεχροπίδαι see Eurip. Phoen. 
855; Ion 296; Aristoph. Eq. 1055; Plut. 773; and cf. n. 45. 54) Cf. Eust. Dion. 
Per. 423 (where the Mss. have Μόψου ἄλλου xrA.). Strabo does not give a historical 
sequence of the names of Athens (or Attica), as Herodotos does. As shown also by 
the introductory remark πολὺ δ᾽ ἂν πλείων εἴη λόγος, εἰ τοὺς ἀρχηγέτας τοῦ κτίσματος, 
ἐξετάζοι τις, ἀρξάμενος ἀπὸ Κέκροπος, οὐδὲ γὰρ ὁμοίως λέγουσιν ἅπαντες it is evident 
that Strabo abbreviated rather superficially a collection of the entire material by 
a grammarian. I have not much doubt that it was Apollodoros (cf. 244 F 185). 

1) Marm. Par. A 4; Strab. 9, 4, 2; Pausan. 1, 18, 8. 2) Pindar. Ol. 9, 45. 
3) Pausan. 1, 18, 7 xol λέγουσι μετὰ τὴν ἐπομβρίαν τὴν ἐπὶ Δευκαλίωνος συμβᾶσαν 
ὑπορρυῆναι ταύτηι τὸ ὕδωρ, ἐσβάλλουσί τε ἐς αὐτὸ ἀνὰ πᾶν ἔτος ἄλφιτα πυρῶν μέλιτι 
μίξαντες. The connexion of the chasm with the flood may be older although the 
attitude of Theopompos raises doubts also in this respect; it is certainly not ori- 
ginal. 4) See e.g. on 325 F 14; 25; 26. 5) It ‘was situated not far from the 
present temple’ of the Olympian Zeus (Pausan. 1, 18, 8). There is no need to doubt 
its existence, the occupant may have been one of the many heroes without a name 
who are designated merely by the indication of a place. 6) Cf. Plato Kwit. | 
112 D in the same sense: πλῆθος δὲ διαφυλάττοντες ὅτι μάλιστα ταὐτὸν αὑτῶν εἶναι 
πρὸς τὸν ἀεὶ χρόνον ἀνδρῶν καὶ γυναικῶν, τὸ δυνατὸν πολεμεῖν ἤδη καὶ τὸ ἔτι, περὶ δύο 
μάλιστα ὄντας μυριάδας. Concerning the normal number of citizens see on F 119, 
about Kekrops as the regulator of marriage see on F 93; 96. Ph.s hero of civilization 
may very well have introduced monogamy, even if Ph. did not explain διφυήῆς 
from that innovation. 

1) Porphyr. De abst. 4, 22 τῶν τοίνυν ᾿Αθήνησι νομοθετῶν Τριπτόλεμον παλαιό- 
τατον παρειλήφαμεν, περὶ οὗ Ἕρμιππος ἐν B Περὶ τῶν νομοθετῶν γράφει ταῦτα - φασὶ 
δὲ καὶ Τριπτόλεμον ᾿Αθηναίοις νομοθετῆσαι, καὶ τῶν νόμων αὐτοῦ τρεῖς ἔτι Ξενο- 
Ἀράτης ὁ φιλόσοφος λέγει διαμένειν ᾿Ελευσῖνι τούσδε- γονεῖς τιμᾶν, θεοὺς καρποῖς. 
ἀγάλλειν, ζῶια μὴ σίνεσθαι. That Triptolemos was the earliest lawgiver is a ten- 
dencious exaggeration of Porphyrios who preferred him because he prescribed 
purely bloodless sacrifices, whereas Buzyges only prohibited the killing of the 
βοῦς ἀροτήρ. But Triptolemos evidently became a rival of Buzyges also in regard 
to legislation as early as the fourth century, and Hermippos made a chronological 
series of the rivals given by tradition. 2) Herakleid. II. roAır. 1, 5; 7. This 
epitome does not mention Kekrops and Buzyges, jumping from the ἐξ ἀρχῆς 
βασιλεία at once to Ion. We should expect the mention of Buzyges if the source 
had had it. The sarcasm of Aristotle—-tovd¢ ᾿Αθηναίους εὑρηκέναι πυροὺς καὶ νόμους, 
ἀλλὰ πυροῖς μὲν χρῆσθαι, νόμοις δὲ μή (Diog. Laert. 5, 17)—does not mention any 
names; we cannot deduce from the sequence whom he meant, and whether he 
connected the inventions chronologically. 3) Cf. on F 94-98. 4) Hesych. 
S.v. Βουζύγης: ἥρως ᾿Αττικός, 6 πρῶτος βοῦς ὑπὸ ἄροτρον ζεύξας; Schol. Aischin. 
2, 78; Agallis Schol. T 77. X 483; Lex. rhet. p. 221, 8 (Et. M. s.v. βουζυγία); Plin. 
N. H. 7, 199. In spite of F 97, this does not prove a rivalry with Kekrops. There is, 
or there may be, rivalry where Buzyges' one great achievement towards civilization 
is allegorically referred to marriage (Plutarch. Comi. Praec. 42 p. 144 AB; about 
the priesthood of Zeus Teleios in the clan see Toepffer 4. G. p. 145 £.). 5) Schol. 
Sophokl. Ant. 255; Clem. Al. Strom. 2, 139, 1; Proverb. App. 1, 61. Without a name 
but said to be Attic: Diphilos II 561, 62 K; Varro Der. v. 2, 5, 4; Cicero De off. 
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3, 54; Aelian V. H. 5, 14. See also Bernays Ges. Abh. I p. 277 ff.; Toepffer A. G. 
p. 139; Wilamowitz, Kern, Deubner and others do not yield anything beyond. 
6) Aelian stands alone in calling these ordinances ’Arrıxög νόμος, but νόμος is an 
ambiguous term in this as in early authors. Varro’s words capite sanxerint are 
either a mistake or a confusion with the rite of the Buphonia. 

1) The criticism of Accius by modern writers is curious. Not stating that the 
words maxime Athenae point to a source describing the Attic custom they assert 
that Accius ‘seinem momentanen zweck zuliebe das fest übertreibend zu einem 
gesamthellenischen stempelt' (Max. Mayer Rosch. Lex. II 1 col. 1512; Preller- 
Robert Gr. Myth. I* p. 52 n. 3); or they speak (Pohlenz N. Jahrb. 1916 I p. 552) 
of ‘verallgemeinerung, die sicherlich nur auf einer theorie beruht, die fiir die 
römischen Saturnalien möglichst viele parallelen auf griechischem gebiet suchte’. 
Accius, in fact, does not say anything about a ‘Panhellenic’ festival, and theories 
of Roman institutions actually or allegedly transferred from Greece usually confine 
themselves to one example determined locally. In the description of Accius the 
mos illinc traditus of cum famulis epulari tallies precisely with the cum servis 
vesci of Ph. Also, maxima pars Graium is not simply wrong. Apart from similar 
customs in other cults (n. 2), there must have been Kpövıx in all Ionian towns 
which have a month Kronion (n. 4). They are further attested for Thebes (Ps. 
Plutarch. Vita Homeri 1, 4) and Rhodes (Porphyr. De abst. 2, 54; for the later 
authors it is of no importance whether the cult is a Greek one). 2) He quotes 
from the Pergamenian Karystios a 'Epuaíov ἑορτὴ in Crete and an anonymous 
festival in the month Geraistios at Troezen; from Berossos and Ktesias the Babylo- 
nian Sakaia; from Makareus (456 F 1) a festival of Hera at Kos (the exemplum e 
contrario—for here slaves are excluded—proves that Athenaios or his epitomator 
abbreviated the source severely); from Baton of Sinope (268 F 5) the Thessalian 
Peloria. 3) This is all the less probable as the source was evidently concerned 
not with certain cults but with the position and the treatment of slaves. It can 
hardly be accidental that Macrobius (1, 11, 2-45) inserted a detailed digression 
De servis. I suppose that the quotation from Ph. (attached somewhat loosely to 
the end of 1, 10) belongs to this context. We have no further description of the 
Kronia from heortological literature, there are only succinct mentions: Schol. 
Demosth. 24, 26 (Phot. Suda s.v.) Κρόνια - ἑορτὴ ἀγομένη Koóvot καὶ Μητρὶ τῶν θεῶν: 
Hesych. s.v. Κρόνια - ἑορτὴ Ἑκατομβαιῶνος μηνὸς Κρόνωι * *; Schol. Aristoph. 
Nub. 397 ἔστι δὲ Κρόνια παρὰ τοῖς “Ἕλλησιν ἑορτή" ἤγετο δὲ ᾿Ἑκατομβαιῶνι μηνί. 
Mentions in other literature are not frequent either: Aristoph. Nub. 398 ὦ μῶρε σὺ 
xal Κρονίων ὄζων καὶ βεκκεσέληνε (the same as 984 ἀρχαῖά γε καὶ Διιπολιώδη καὶ 
τεττίγων ἀνάμεστα καὶ KyxetSov καὶ Βουφονίων); Machon in Athen. 13, 44 Dp. 
581 A. 4) Demosth. 24, 26. Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 397 and Hesych s.v. Κρόνια 
mention the month only. ‘Nach der lage im monat gehört das fest zu dem ältesten 
festkreis’ Nilsson RE XI col. 1975. About the ‘sinnvolle anordnung’ which Wila- 
mowitz Sb. Berlin 1929 p. 37 f. (= KI. Schr. V 2) found in the sequence Kronia- 
Synoikia - Panathenaia I have some doubts. 5) Plutarch. Theseus 12, 2 (who 
aggravatingly quotes anonymously) ἡμέραι μὲν οὖν ὀγδόην λέγεται (Theseus) 
Κρονίου μηνός, ὃν νῦν ἩἙκατομβαιῶνα καλοῦσι, κατελθεῖν. Et. M. p. 321, 4 Ἕκα- 
τομβαιῴν- .... Κρονίων πρότερον (πρῶτον Et) καλούμενος ἀπὸ τῆς γινομένης τῶι 
Κρόνωι θυσίας: Ἑκατομβαιὼν δὲ ὠνόμασται διὰ τὰς τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος θυσίας. The list 
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of the Athenian months in Tzetz. ad. Hesiod. Opp. 502 opens with “Exaroußauwv, 
Anvaidy, Κρονίων; it contains thirteen names, and Metageitnion is lacking. There 
is no more evidence for Athens, but a month Kronion does occur in some Ionic 
calendars (to which that of Kolophon must now be added: Meritt A. J. Ph. 56, 
1935, Ρ- 377), corresponding as to its time with Skirophorion, or in some places, 
as it seems, approximately with Boedromion (Bischoff RE XI col. 1978 no. 4). 
This evidence provides slight (if any) support for modern theories (Ph. must not 
be quoted as a witness; see n. 6) that in the early Attic calendar the Kronia was 
celebrated earlier (in Anthesterion) or at some time later; it perhaps provides 
stronger support for the assumption that an Attic Kronion had actually existed. 
It might be asked whether Solon made changes when he introduced Apollon 
Patroos and assigned to him a politically important position (Atthis p. 40). The 
exegetai may have preserved the memory of such a change, but the scanty remains 
of the books Περὶ μηνῶν and kindred subjects do not yield any parallels. 6) 
About the sources of Macrobius and the use he made of them see particularly 
Wessner RE XIV col. 182 ff.; 190 ff. The quotation from Ph. is guaranteed by 
its very position (n. 3). The objections of Seeliger (Rosch. Lex. VI col. 389 n. 1) 
to whom ‘es scheint dass Macrobius oder seine römische quelle zwar irgendwo eine 
berufung auf Ph. gefunden, aber mehr die Saturnalien als die Kronien beschrieben 
habe’ do not touch the core of the matter. The equation of Ops with Rhea is not at 
all ‘surprising’. The goddess of the rich harvest, who in cult was connected with 
Consus, was grouped together with Saturnus by all Roman theologians of the com- 
parative school (Wissowa Rosch. Lex. III 1 col. 391 f.; R. K.? p. 204) ; Saturno et Opi is 
the translation of Kpóvot καὶ “Péat. I do not see what would be proved for the descrip- 
tion of a Roman festival if pro Jove Terraque contradicted Paus. 1, 18, 7; whether 
it actually is the case is discussed in the Text. There remains the statement of the 
time to which exception has frequently been taken (see also Nilsson RE XI col. 
1975) because frugibus et fructibus iam coactis provides some difficulties if the 
Kronia was celebrated in Hekatombaion. Unless we content ourselves with ack- 
nowledging the preference of the Roman translator for 'zweigeteilte ausdrücke’ 
(as for instance Deubner A. F. p. 153 does; see e.g. Macrob. 1, 11, 19), in which 
case we could assume it to be the translation of a Philochorean μετὰ τὴν συγκομιδὴν 
τῶν καρπῶν, we cannot solve this particular problem from the Roman but only 
from the Greek side: the Saturnalia fall in December, and they are a festival not 
of harvest but of midwinter (a Julfest), whereas Ph. at least assumed that the 
Kronia, which fall in midsummer, were a harvest festival. Wilamowitz (l.c. p. 37), 
it is true, remarks on this point ‘welche verkehrtheit in Attika mitte juli an ein 
erntefest zu denken', but the matter is not so simple as that if the fruits of trees 
were considered as well. Moreover, the fixation of the festival on the twelfth of 
Hekatombaion by the calendar of Solon is not the original date; the end of harvest 
can anyhow not be fixed by the calendar, nor is the assumption justified that a 
harvest festival must be celebrated on the last day of the harvest. In any case, 
the term (if it comes from Ph.) does not prove that Kekrops ordered two festivals 
‘nach der kornernte und nach dem einnehmen der baumfrüchte' (A. Mommsen 
Feste p. 34), nor is it correct that Ph. ‘damit wohl andeuten wollte, dass das fest 
ursprünglich spáter gefeiert wurde' (Pohlenz R E XI col. 1984). 'Indications' like 
that do not occur; Ph. always marks distinctions of that kind clearly by a νῦν or 
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by a relative clause in the imperfect (F 94). There is only one explanation: Ph., 
who stated the absolute dates of the festivals in Περὶ ἑορτῶν, may have contented 
himself in the A//his (where the innovation of Kekrops mattered, not the date) 
with a general characterization of the harvest festival μετὰ τὴν καρπῶν (καὶ ἀκρο- 
δρύων) ouyxonıönv. I do not mean to prove by this argument that the Kronia 
actually was a harvest festival, and not rather the festival of the highest god in the 
first month of the year. 7) For the thesis of ch. 1, τὸ is that apud maiores mostros 
Saturnalia die uno finiebantur. In the same way the Greek sources mention one 
day only for the Kronia. 8) See Text p. 397, 39 ff. 9) See Text p. 391, 
38 ff. Io) See on F 94. TL) Lie. Ῥ. 36. 12) ἔστι δὲ ἀρχαῖα ἐν τῶι περιβό- 
Aot Ζεὺς χαλκοῦς, καὶ ναὸς Κρόνου καὶ Ῥέας, καὶ τέμενος «Llc» [τὴν] (Leake, 
Letronne) ἐπίκλησιν ᾿Ολυμπίας - ἐνταῦθα ὅσον ἐς πῆχυν τὸ ἔδαφος διέστηκε, καὶ 
λέγουσι μετὰ τὴν ἐπομβρίαν τὴν ἐπὶ Δευκαλίωνος συμβᾶσαν ὑπορρυῆναι ταύτηι. τὸ 
ὕδωρ .... (8) τοῦ δὲ ᾿Ολυμπίου Διὸς Δευκαλίωνα οἰκοδομῆσαι λέγουσι τὸ ἀρχαῖον 
ἱερόν, σημεῖον ἀποφαίνοντες... .. τάφον τοῦ ναοῦ τοῦ νῦν οὐ πολὺ ἀφεστηκότα. (9) 
᾿Αδριανὸς δὲ κατεσκευάσατο μὲν καὶ ἄλλα ᾿Αθηναίοις, ναὸν “Hoag καὶ Διὸς Ἰ]Πανελληνίου 
κτλ. Lex. rhet. p. 273, 20 Bkr Κρόνιον τέμενος τὸ παρὰ τὸ νῦν ᾿Ολύμπιον μέχρι τοῦ 
Mnrparov τοῦ ἐν "Aygat (Wachsmuth ἀγορᾶι o). The evidence of Pausanias is 
definite and cannot be doubted as far as it regards the place of the temple of Kro- 
nos, for he had seen the precinct himself. Whether the τέμενος of Kronos ‘zum teil 
ausserhalb des bezirks gelegen haben muss’ (Hitzig-Bluemner I ı p. 215; not 
very clear Judeich Topogr.? p. 385) may remain open; it is of no importance for 
us. 13) A. F.p. 152 n. 9. Other explanations are altogether impossible as far as 
Ph. is concerned: Eitrem R E XI col. 123 ‘nach Ph. hat Kekrops zuerst in Attika 
einen altar fiir Kronos und Rhea errichtet “und die beiden gottheiten als Zeus und 
Rhea verehrt"' '; Pohlenz /.c. p. 553 n.2 ‘natürlich kann auch die angabe nicht etwa 
so gemeint sein, dass Kekrops den kult des Zeus ausschloss; vielleicht schwebt 
sogar vor, Kekrops habe Zeus als Ὕπατος «see Text p. 404, 22 ff.> bezeichnet, 
weil er unter ihm auch Kronos verehrte’. Just this exclusion of Zeus is a fact: 
according to Ph. no cult of Zeus and not even of Athena existed in Athens under 
Kekrops (see Text p. 392, 6 ff.; 398, 5 ff). 14) In this context Ph., too, 
may have spoken about Deukalion's stay in Athens. 15) We may safely call 
antiquated the theories which explain Kronos as developed from the epithet of 
Ζεὺς Κρονίων, Κρονίδης (Welcker Griech. Götterlehre I p. 140) or from the festival 
of the Κρόνια (Buttmann Mythologus II p. 30), although Wilamowitz returned to 
the former notion (Sb. Berlin 1929 = Kl. Schr. V 2 p. 157 ff.). He rejected, of 
course, the equation of Kpövog with Xpóvoc, which though ancient is linguistically 
impossible, but his fundamental objection, the ‘patronymic’ (see already Ar. τι. 
Ath. II p. 180 n. 26), does not justify his conclusions, if only because there is also 
᾿Απόλλων Λητοίδης. The name of the Lykian god very significantly is taken from 
his mother, to the Greek god early theological speculation gave his epithet in order 
to characterize his position among the gods; and starting from the epithet we may 
venture an inference as to the former importance of Kronos. It is not an accident 
that ‘die bezeichnung βασιλεύς bei Kronos stereotyp zu sein scheint’ (Mayer l.c. 
col. 1458; Pohlenz /.c. p. 562 who, or so it seems to me, is quite near to the correct 
solution). The only true question is whether the older god is pre-Greek (as Pohlenz 
and many others think) or whether he is not. The objection on principle against 
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the majority of the attempts to determine his nature is that every real god is, in 
fact, more or less universal; the τιμὰς διατάττειν (Hesiod Th. 74; 885), still living 
in the labels of modern handbooks, is merely a result of religious speculation 
(though it is very old) and of epic poetry. For Kronos even ‘divinity of vegetation’ 
(Farnell Cults I p. 29) is too narrow a conception; still more so are the ideas of the 
“freundliche, heitere erntegott’ (Pohlenz 1.0. p. 557; 594), which lays too great a 
stress on the Attic Kronia, or of the ‘segenspendende gott der erdentiefe’ (Ed. Meyer 
Genethliakon Robert 1910 = Kl. Schr. II p. 15 ff.), built up on the largely specul- 
ative myth of the Titans. The widest conception of Kronos as the god of the 
weather, not so very different from Zeus, who is enthroned on the height of the 
mountains (Pohlenz /.c. p. 558; 590) probably comes as near to truth as we can get. 
Seen from Ph.s Atthis (who may have dealt with Kronos in other books, too; see: 
on the rather doubtful F 175), the question about the Kronia is more important 
than that about its god. Since Mommsen’s Heortologie, 1864, p. 78 ff.; 108 ff. (see 
also Feste, 1898, p. 159) doubts of the antiquity of the Athenian Kronia have spread. 
He assigned the festival to the time of Peisistratos, and in consequence the deriva- 
tion of the Athenian Kronos from Olympia and of the Olympian from Crete has 
become popular (Preller-Robert Gr. Myth. I* p. 51 f.; Farnell Cults I p. 30f., and 
others). Even Pohlenz, though strongly protesting against the Cretan thesis (/.c. 
p. 567 ff.; cf. p. 591 n. 1; R E XI col. 40 ff.; cf. on Istros 334 F 48), makes a com- 
promise concerning Attica that ‘Peisistratos den kult aus Olympia übernommen 
hat’, ‘aber schon lange auf dem lande das fest der Kronien gefeiert wurde’. The 
improbability of this compromise seems obvious to me. At least, I do not understand 
how one can infer from the position of the temples (Preller-Robert 1.6.) that the 
Athenian cult of Kronos had come from Olympia in the train of Zeus for whom 
Peisistratos intended to build a temple. Zeus Olympios of Peisistratos is rather 
‘the Olympian’ than the ‘Zeus from Olympia’, and under the Olympieion of 
Peisistratos the substructions of an earlier temple were found (Judeich Topogr.? 
P. 382 f.). I am surprised that as yet nobody inferred from Thukyd. 2, 15, 4 that 
the temple of Kronos-Rhea was not built until the fourth century. Pausanias talks 
about his own time only, and he jumps back from Hadrian to Deukalion, but from 
his statements about the. precinct of Zeus, the extent of which in the time of Pei- 
sistratos cannot be determined, it would be a far more probable inference that the 
first temple for Zeus was built near to the temple (altar) of his ‘father’. There is 
at least nothing to tell against the supposition that Kronos actually is older in 
Athens than Zeus who was not very important there, nor very old (apart perhaps 
from some clan cults on the Akropolis with which I hope to deal in connexion 
with the ritual of the Buphonia). The ἐπὶ Κρόνου βίος (Aristot. 'A0r. 16, 7) really 
ought not to be used as an argument in this context. 16) Here one may adduce 
the ἐπὶ Kpóvou βίος as being proverbial and frequently described by comic poets 
who, on the other hand, favoured formations with -xpovos to express something 
very old, simple-minded, and foolish. Moreover, it is not very credible that the 
cult of Kronos was confined to the summer festival in which Accius was inter- 
ested. A sacrificial calendar of Imperial times, private, it is true, (I G? II 1367, 23) 
notes in Elaphebolion Κρόνωι πόπανον δωδεκόμφαλον καθήμενον ἐπι[πλά]σεις (suppl. 
Paton) βοῦν χοινικιαῖον ἀνυπε[ρθε]τῶς; and the place of Kronion and Kronia in 
calendars outside Athens allow us to infer a more complete cycle of festivals. 
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17) Ifanythey can have had none but local and private cults. Itis probably not acci- 
dental that the ἀρχαιότεροι Τιτᾶνες (F 74) were mentioned in the Tetrapolis, not in 
the Atthis, which did not begin until Kekrops. 18) The custom (or similar ones) 
was not confined to the Kpövıx. The Χόες also was a festive day for the slaves 
(n. 3 on F 84), and Dikaiopolis (Aristoph. Ach. 249 f.) celebrates μετὰ τῶν οἰκετῶν τὰ 
χατ᾽ ἀγροὺς Διονύσια. Making a subtle distinction Plutarch Non posse 16 p. 1098 B 
says of θεράποντες ὅταν Κρόνια δειπνῶσιν ἢ Διονύσια κατ’ ἀγρὸν ἄγωσι περιιόντες. 
About the same liberty in very different cults outside Athens see ἢ. 2. There are 
numerous occasions (particularly, it is true, at rural festivals)—and Ph. was a man 
to observe them— when the old community of the house, the Roman familia, be- 
comes apparent; Horace’s description of the harvest festival—agricolae prisct, 
fortes parvoque beati, condita post frumenta levantes tempore festo corpus et ipsum ani- 
mum spe finis dura ferentem, cum sociis operum pueris et coniuge fida Tellurem porco, 
Silvanum lacte piabant—calls to mind Ph.s Kronia in more than one point. It does 
mean carrying contempt of ethnology and actual life too far to find the significance 
‘der ionisch-attischen Kronia einfach und klar’ in the wish that ‘die menschen fiir 
einen tag das selige leben fiihren wollten, wie es in dem goldenen zeitalter unter 
Kronos gewesen war’ (Wilamowitz l.c. p. 37; see also Gi. d. Hell. II p. 126). Even 
more mistaken, in my opinion, is the notion (Ar. u. Ath. I p. 119 n. 31) ‘dass die 
sklaven an den Kronia frei haben, ist auch nur ein zug der “kyklopischen” zeit ohne 
gesellschaftsordnung’. The conception of the Kronia as a tendencious festival, 
created in order ‘to present, so to speak, dramatically the ideal time of innocence’, 
was introduced by A. Mommsen in his Heortologie, which has influenced Wila- 
mowitz frequently and not always quite happily. The contradiction of Max. Mayer 
Z.c. col. 1515 made but little impression. 19) This becomes evident if we look 
at any of the numerous descriptions of the golden age, or read what Bernays 
(Theophrastos’ Schrift über Frömmigkeit 1866) says about the conception of primeval 
times by historians of civilization and philosophers of the fourth century. It is 
unnecessary to follow up here the development of ideas about the golden age, but 
it is worth while to stress ever and again the fact that the dating of μὲν ἐπὶ Kpövov 
ἦσαν in Hesiod’s Evga 111 is an Orphic interpolation; this is proved (for those 
who need a proof for things like these) by the verses 169-169e, preserved in the 
Scholia of Proklos and in a Geneva papyrus. See also Farnell Cults I p. 31 ‘neither 
the cults nor the monuments recognize that aspect of him (scil. Kronos) familiar 
in poetry, as the god of the golden age’. 20) See e.g. Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 
175 f. about tombstones of slaves. 21) The Buphonia legend may have furnished 
an opportunity. See also on F 98. In any case, Ph. could hardly avoid a discussion 
of this question in Περὶ θυσιῶν. 22) See on F 93 (Text p. 392, 6 ff.). 23) 
Pausan. r, 26, 5; 8, 2, 2-3; see n. 17 on F 93. Pohlenz /.c. 553 confuses things not 
connected; it is quite inappropriate to call Kekrops 'den attischen Numa’. 24) 
About the notice that he did not yet use wine in sacrificing see n. 17 on F 93. 

25) Diodor. 5, 56, 5-6; cf. on Zenon of Rhodos 523 F 1. 26) Pausan. I, 27, I 
χεῖται δὲ ἐν τῶι vad. τῆς Πολιάδος “Epufg ξύλου, Κέκροπος εἶναι λεγόμενον ἀνάθημα, 
ὑπὸ κλάδων μυρσίνης οὐ σύνοπτον. It does not matter here whether Elderkin Hesperia 
Io p. 122 is right in suggesting that ‘the figure did not represent Hermes but 
Aphrodite in the form of a herm (for a herm of Aphrodite from the Agora see Shear 


Hesperia 8 p. 239)’. 
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I) The primeval men of Demokritos hunt missilibus saxis et magno pondeve 
clavae (Lucret. 5, 975), and arma antiqua manus wngues dentesque fuerunt | et 
lapides et item silvarum fragmina vami | et. flamma atque ignes, posiquam sunt 
cognita primum; | posterius ferri vis est aerisque veperta (id. 1283 ff.; cf. Horat. 
Sat. 1, 3, 100 ff.; Plin. N. H. 7, 200 proelium Afri contra Aegyptios primi fecere 
fustibus, quos vocant phalangas). We have no reason to doubt that Ph. knew Demo- 
kritos' account or others like it of the general development of civilization. 2) 
Cf. P. Ox. 1241 col II 25/6 “Amc ὁ Φορωνέως ξύλοις καὶ δέρμασι ὁπλίσας τοὺς μεθ᾽ 
αὑτοῦ (cf. n. 6). Ξύλοις obviously means the spear (in spite of the evidence in n. 3); 
the earliest soldiers of Argos were armed just like those of Kekrops. There is no 
doubt that Ph. ascribed both inventions to Kekrops: he was the first to create a. 
(territorial) army. 3) Nec rudis infestis miles vadiabat in armis, | miscebant usta 
praelia nuda sude Propert. 4, I, 27/8; non iam certamine agresti | stipitibus duris 
agitur sudibusve praeustis, | sed ferro ancipiti decernunt Vergil. A. 7, 523/5. 4) 
P. Ox. 1241 col. IV ro ff.: before the invention of τεύχη by Ares or the Cyclopes of 
Euboia τῶν πρότερον ἀνθρώπων δοραῖς τὸ σῶμα σχεπαζόντων. The Egyptians, to 
whom the invention of ὅπλα is also ascribed, protect themselves δοραῖς ibid. IV 
DOR 5) The linguistical as well as the factual explanation is disputed (Rhianos 
wrote Bà), but there can be no doubt about the antiquity of the line. ‘Ist es ein 
uraltes liedchen zum waffentanz ?’ Güntert Kalypso, 1919, p. 207. 6) And of 
course the East competes with Greece: P. Ox. 1241 col. II 21 στρατόπεδον πρῶτον 
συστήσασθαι λέγεται ᾿Α[σία]ς, ἀφ’ οὗ καὶ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν φασὶν προσαγορεύεσθαι (cf. 
prima galeritus posuit praetoria Lygmon Propert. 4, 1, 29) + στρατὸν δὲ ἐξήγαγεν 
"Ant; ὁ Φορωνέως ξύλοις καὶ δέρμασι ὁπλίσας τοὺς mer’ αὐτοῦ: πόλεμον δ᾽ ἐμφύλιον 
πρῶτον ἐξενεγκεῖν λέγουσιν ᾿Αγήνορα ποιμένα«ς; συναγαγόντα xoi Πελασγῶι ἐπιθέ- 
μενον. Ibid. col. V 12 ἀσπίδα δὲ πρῶτος λέγεται Δαναὸς εἰς ΓΑργος κομίσαι: ὡς δέ τινες 
ἱστοροῦσιν, πρῶτος κατεσκευάσατο ᾿Ακρίσιος ἐν ἔΑργει πολεμήσας πρὸς Ilpoirov τὸν 
ἀδελφόν: ἄλλοι δέ φασιν οὐ τὸν ᾿Ακρίσιον ἀλλὰ Προῖτον ἀσπίδας ἐν Ἄργει κατα- 
σχευάσασθαι, καὶ ταύτας ξυλίνας- οἱ δὲ χαλκῆν ἀσπίδα πρῶτον ποιήσασθαι Πύρριν 
Θερμαίου Κρῆτα χτλ. Plin. N. H. 7, 200 clupeos invenerunt Proetus et Acrisius (v; 
acrıtus, caritus Plin) inter se bellantes, sive Chalcus Athamantis filius (Euboea). 
7) See on F 97. A sentence like that of Nilsson (Gr. Feste p-16 n. 1) ‘die menschen 
unter Kekrops sind vegetarianer' is due to the wrong generalization that the age 
of Kronos is the golden age. 

1) Otherwise almost nothing has been preserved: in Kleidemos 323 F 16 the 
Pelasgians can unhesitatingly be supplied as the subject. That the Atthis used by 
the Marm. Par. mentioned them is made probable by the form Πελασγικὸν τεῖχος 
(A 45). The collective quotation Strabo 5, 2, 4 (= 329 F 1) probably is Ph. and supple- 
ments F 99 (see Text p. 419, 2 ff.); it occurs at the end of the section among the 
additions to a long quotation from Ephoros (70 F 113) who knows of Pelasgians 
in all parts of the Greek world, but Strabo's excerpt does not mention Athens. 
Pherekydes, though generally full of Athenian matter, yields nothing about the 
Pelasgians of (in) Athens. For Hellanikos see n. 35 and on F 99. 2) Here already 
we meet with the difficulty that we have to distinguish the Pelasgian race as a 
whole from the Athenian wall-building Pelasgians. For the latter no date is given 
either in the Parian Marble or in Kastor's Attic list (250 F 4) or in Eusebios' 
Chronicle, and Pausan. ı, 28, 3 merely says ποτέ. Herodotos is vague in all his 
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statements about them, but the primeval Pelasgians in Attica are naturally earlier 
than Kekrops (8, 44) and earlier than Deukalion in Thessaly (1, 56 ff.). He does not 
indicate the time of the wall-building Pelasgians (6, 1371.) at all, and to assign them 
to the third generation after the expedition of the Argonauts, on the basis of the 
pre-history of Kyrene (as Ed. Meyer Forsch. I p. 7 did; Myres J. H. St. 27, 1907, 
p. 203 calculated their time even more accurately) is doubtful because Herodotos 
was the first to make the inhabitants of Lemnos Pelasgians (see Text p. 410, 13 ff.). 
This date may be correct for Hellanikos, and it is further possible that Ephoros 
(Strabo 9, 2, 3; Vell. Paterc. 1, 3, 1; see n. 16) in his history of Boeotia (70 F 119) 
dated the story of the building of the wall at the time of the Aeolian migration on 
the basis of Herodotos’ equation; if he did he would have brought the Pelasgians 
from Boeotia to Athens (n. 16), assuming them to be the wall-builders who were later 
expelled to Lemnos from Attica. This might also explain their position in the list 
of thalassocracies, the successive holders of sea-power (Diodor. 7, II, and on that 
passage Burns 7. H. St. 47, 1927, p. 165 ff.), which opens with Lidi et Maeones, 
Pelasgi, Thryacii. But these arguments are not binding for the Atthidographers who 
reject primeval Pelasgians in Attica (see Text p. 418, 9 ff.); they may quite well 
have dated the wall-builders under the first king and founder of the old πόλις͵ 
(F 94), somewhat later than the pre-Kekropian Pelasgians of Herodotos and ap- 
proximately at the time when the Pelasgians of Hellanikos (see on 4 F 4) migrated 
to Italy and became Tyrsenians. 3) As to modern literature it is sufficient here 
to mention the fundamental treatise of Ed. Meyer Forsch. z. alt. Gesch. I, 1892, p. 
I ff. (see also G. d. A.2 I 2, 1909, ὃ 507) and F. Schachermeyr Etrusk. Frühgesch., 
1929, p. 253 ff.; R E XIX 1, 1937, col. 252 ff. Meyer established the correct principle 
that ‘der bestand an wirklich volkstümlicher tradition weit geringer, an indivi- 
dueller erfindung und umgestaltung weit grösser ist als man gewöhnlich glaubt’; 
he gave us a history of the tradition and of the work done by ancient scholars, 
opening with the genealogical epos which ‘das ganze material wieder und wieder 
umgestaltet und z.t. erst geschaffen hat’. The outcome, the correctness of which 
seems to me incontestable in the main lines, is ‘dass es in wirklichkeit Pelasger nur 
in Thessalien gegeben hat, in der fruchtbaren Peneiosebene, die danach «das 
pelasgische Argos» und später Pelasgiotis heisst’. He admits that there also were 
Pelasgians in Crete (Od. τ 175/7; occasional doubts of this evidence, as uttered 
e.g. by Beloch Gr. G.? I 2 p. 46 ff. and Schachermeyr /.c. p. 231; 266 seem to me to 
lack foundation; but the equation of the Cretan Pelasgians with the Philistines is very 
uncertain; see Ed. Meyer G. d. A.? II 1, 1928, p. 218 n. 3), but in his opinion Pelas- 
gians at Dodona can hardly be accepted as proved by Il. II 233/5 (I should not. 
contradict if anybody valued this evidence more positively). Thus it is that practi- 
cally ‘das Pelasgerproblem für die geschichte und ethnographie des altertums alle: 
bedeutung verliert und auf die unwesentliche frage zusammenschrumpft, ob die 
Pelasger Thessaliens ein griechischer stamm waren oder der vorgriechischen be- 
völkerung angehörten’ (G. d. 4.? II 1 p. 687). The ingenious *History of the Pe- 
lasgian Theory’ by J. L. Myres (J. H. St. 27, 1907, p. 17 1f.) failed to convince me, 
based as it is on a passage of the Homeric Catalogue (B 840/3). Myres suggests as. 
the original residence of the Homeric Pelasgians the European side of the Helles- 
pont 'between the Isthmus of the Chersonnese and the headquarters of the 
Thracians in the basin of Hebrus’, in ‘the rougher and more hilly tract from C.. 
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Sarpedon to the Hieron Oros which in historic times was occupied by the Caeni 
and the Apsinthians’. Apart from the fact that I find myself in disagreement with 
Myres’ interpretation of most of the historical evidence, his theory is open to grave 
doubts, as it begins with a sharp and to my mind (at least in this form) unjustified 
distinction between the substantival forms Πελασγός, Πελασγοί, and the ‘mere’ 
adjective Πελασγικός, drawn in order to put out of court inferences from Ζεὺς IIeAxc- 
yırdc (Il. IL 233) and the τῆλ᾽ ἀπὸ Λαρίσης ἐριβώλακος (P 301), the province of 
Pelasgiotis in Thessaly efc. I need not touch here either on the well-known 
difficulties of the Thessalian part of the Catalogue with its Πελασγικὸν Αργος 
(B 681 ff.) or on the reliability of the Catalogue generally as a witness to a much 
earlier stage of the Aegaean world. We do not know on what basis the poet of the 
Iliad made the Pelasgians allies of Priam, but if he did (K 428 ff.; P 288 ff.) the 
‘Catalogist had to find room for these Pelasgians near his realm. That must have 
‘been somewhere near the Hellespont, and I do not rule out the possibility that, like 
Herodotos (1, 57, 2), the poet of the Iliad knew of Πελασγοὶ oixnoavtes ἐν 'EXXno- 
-révtwt. As to J. A. R. Munro (‘Pelasgians and Ionians' J. H. St. 54, 1934, p. 109 
1f), who developed the theory that the Pelasgians ‘had once occupied the whole 
tract of country from the Euxine to the Adriatic, but that an onset of the Thracians 
had broken through their centre and had left their two wings disrupted’, I refer 
to Kretschmer G/oíía 27, 1938, p. I ff., although this rather short note does not quite 
do justice to Munro's elaborate reasoning. But whether or not the tradition about 
the Pelasgians admits of a decision as to their role in history, in the treatment of 
the tradition as such not much progress has been made (at least in my opinion) 
since Ed. Meyer. Schachermeyr's attitude is not altogether consistent. On 
principle he seems to agree with Meyer, he even wishes to 'increase our suspicion 
of the sources’, but (cautiously though he speaks throughout) he tries, in fact, to 
obtain more from the sources than they can, in my opinion, yield. In particular I 
am doubtful about his Pelasgians in the North-West of Asia Minor (of. cit. p. 257; 
277 f. and elsewhere), nor do I believe it possible for us to know anything about 
the true nationality of the 'Pelasgians' of Plakie and Skylake on the Hellespont 
(Herodt. 1, 57, 2), of 'Kreston' and the Athos peninsula (Herodt. 1, 57, 1; Thukyd. 
4, 109, 4), even if we admit that when Thessaly was conquered parts of the Pelasgian 
population may have emigrated, and settled (as in Crete?) in the coastal districts 
of the Aegaean. It seems to me that Schachermeyr has in particular misjudged the 
Attic tradition about the Pelasgians (see also n. 25) and overrated its value as 
‚evidence: vestiges of a pre-Greek population are to be found in Attica as well as a 
tradition about them, but the ‘Pelasgians’ there, so obviously developed from the 
"Pelargikon' (see Text p. 407, 25ff.), have the least claim to certainty. Schachermeyr's 
‘suggestion, mainly founded on this kind of local tradition, that ‘schon vor dem 
einsetzen der genealogischen bestrebungen der Griechen ein gewisses bedürfnis 
nach einer generellen bezeichnung der vorgriechischen bevölkerung bestanden haben 
muss' (italics mine in this quotation and the next) is, in my opinion, not very 
credible in itself, and it is contradicted by the evidence, which shows individual 
names for subjected populations throughout. In Thessaly, incidentally, the earlier 
inhabitants are called Penestai, not Pelasgians; it is therefore not even here 
"certain' that 'die Griechen die urbevólkerung Thessaliens so genannt haben'. 
The course of development as Schachermeyr describes it—'die genealogische epik 
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mit ihren alle nationalen gegensätze verschleiernden methoden’ is said to have 
‘diese sachlage in weitem masse verwischt,’ and only ‘die jüngere genealogie und 
pseudohistorie habe den Pelasgernamen wieder zur ehren gebracht’— thus loses 
its foundation. It is again incredible in itself, and it contradicts the most certain 
of Meyer’s results, 1.6. the limitation of the name of Pelasgians to Thessaly in the 
Iliad and its extension mainly to the Peloponnese in ‘Hesiodean’ epic poetry. 
Meyer, in the sentence quoted above, expressed his opinion in somewhat too 
sweeping a form, but that is of no great account. In view of the tradition a warning 
must be given against applying the name of Pelasgians to the pre-Greek population 
generally, or even to very considerable parts of it, in the manner of Greek Universal 
History (Hekataios himself was more cautious; he registered quite a number 
of barbarian clans; see Text p. 407, 8ff.). It is not even necessary because 
we have other serviceable designations. Also a wider and misleading application 
(such as has been made e.g. by Wilamowitz in Ph. U. I, 1880, p. 144 f. and again in 
Ar. u. Ath. II p. 73 n. 4) would only lead to replacing the national concept 'Pelas- 
gians', which is at least geographically definable, by a 'relativer volksbegriff'. 

4) As Meyer p. 6 ff. has done. He is also right in separating this tradition from the 
general theory about the nationality of the Greeks, according to which the Athe- 
nians were originally Pelasgians. But Meyer judged the genesis of this theory wrong- 
ly (n. 10), and he is not quite happy when dealing with the details of the Athenian 
story. Schachermeyr of. cit. p. 267 ff.; R E XIX col. 253 ff. showed a better judge- 
ment concerning Herodotos, but could not arrive at the solution of this sole re- 
maining problem (actually the most difficult one in the entire question about the 
Pelasgians) because in the vital point, viz. the relation between Herodotos and 
Hekataios, he follows Meyer. 5) Two references, selected from a vast literature, 
may be sufficient. J. B. Bury C. A. H. II, 1924, p. 473: ‘we cannot, for instance, 
connect the building of the palace ... of Mycenae . . . or of Tiryns with any parti- 
cular name or dynasty. Two things, however, we may venture to say. The general 
evidence of tradition points to Pelasgians as a very prominent and powerful people 
during this period in many parts of Greece’; ib. p. 475 f. ‘If Theseus of Athens and 
Minos of Crete are accepted as historical persons, the story of the tribute.... may 
preserve a historical fact, an attempt of the Achaeans of Crete to subjugate the 
Pelasgian rulers of Athens'. According to Kretschmer Glotta 28, 1939, p. 108 
(cf. ib. 27, 1938, p. 2; 30, 1943, p. 152) ‘ist die völkergeschichtliche stellung der 
Pelasger heute für uns kein rátsel mehr'; 'die vorgriechisch-indogermanische 
schicht’ (which he calls ‘Protindogermanisch’) is formed by Pelasgians and Tyrse- 
nians, ‘die durch die inschrift von Lemnos mit den Etruskern verknüpft werden’; 
and some years earlier (ibid. 11, 1921, p. 283 ff.) we meet with the 'vorgriechische 
pelasgische oder tyrrhenische Athena' with 'der weiteren folgerung dass, wenn diese 
erkenntnis zutrifft, nicht nur das weltbeherrschende Rom, sondern auch das un- 
vergleichliche Athen von haus aus eine «tyrrhenische» stadt war’. To my mind 
these and similar combinations rest exclusively on the arbitrary act by which 
Herodotos substituted for the real Tyrsenians from Lemnos the purely legendary 
Pelasgians of Athens, who were created by popular etymology. 6) What I 
am trying to sketch here is the theory of Hekatatios and Ionic ethnography (see 
Text p. 413, 7 ff.), the pre-history of which Ed. Meyer illuminated. We shall 
only have to accentuate, even more strongly than he did, the fact that what we 
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find at the very beginning is not historical recollection, but the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey. The latter (r 175/7) yields only the relatively unimportant Pelasgians in Crete, 
but I offer for consideration the suggestion that it may have been this enumeration 
of Cretan peoples which alone protected the Dorians from being made Pelasgians, 
too. It may thus have determined the distinction which the theory made between 
Hellenes (= Dorians) and Pelasgians, and which, in the theory, takes the place of 
the ‘Hesiodean’ pedigree Prometheus - Deukalion - Hellen - Doros, Xuthos, Aio- 
los. The Idiad provided the theory with the Pelasgians in Thessaly, for in historical 
times they no longer lived there, and research found it a difficult task to explain 
this fact by emigrations (Hellanikos 4 F 4 from the PAoronis); and as they fought 
on the side of the Trojans (1.6. against their neighbours, the 'Hellenes' of Phthia; 
Herodt. 1, 57, 1) it was natural to infer that they were non-Greeks. On the other 
hand, not even Achilleus' prayer (Il. II 233 ff.) justifies the formulation of Ed. 
Meyer (6. d. A.2 I 2 p. 685) that the Pelasgians ‘ihnen genenüber als die urmenschen 
erscheinen’; the ‘notion of primevalty' (used by Schachermeyr /.c. p. 253), in my 
opinion arose in genealogical poetry which, besides the ancestor Deukalion 
for North and Middle Greece, needed another ancestor for tribes not to be ea- 
sily derived from him—above all for Argolis and Arcadia. By establishing a 
difference between the eponymous primeval king Pelasgos and the 'real people' 
of the Pelasgians (Ed. Meyer Forsch. I p. 53) one effaces the importance of Pelasgos 
who is invented in order to represent a primeval population and for that reason is 
αὐτόχθων in Hesiod (F 43 Rz.?). This is clear from Akusilaos 2 F 25 (ἀφ᾽ οὗ κληθῆναι 
τοὺς τὴν Πελοπόννησον οἰκοῦντας Πελασγούς), Pherekydes 3 F 156 (about the Ar- 
cadian Pelasgos), and even more from the stress Hekataios 1 F 119 laid on the 
Peloponnese as the main domicile of the Pelasgians, while it is not quite certain 
(though most probable) that Hellanikos (see on 4 F 4) made the Thessalian Pelas- 
gians immigrants from the Peloponnese. One must not find in these combinations 
a vague feeling of the relative youth of the Greek people: genealogical epic poetry 
seems to have regarded its Pelasgians as Greeks, or at least it put no further ques- 
tions as to their nationality, and they still are Greeks in Aischylos’ Hiketides. 
Even the Dorians are not regarded as later immigrants: Doros is son of Hellen 
according to 'Hesiod', and the primeval Hellenes in the Phthiotis evidently were 
from the beginning (a positive date is avoided) neighbours of the primeval Pelasgians 
of Thessaly in Herodotos (1, 57, 1). What alone is late (there is a general agreement 
as to this point since one began to discuss these questions at all) is the use of 
the name Ἕλληνες and 'EXA&g for the whole of Greece, and the outcome of the 
discussion again is the conclusion either that in earlier times a comprehensive 
name did not exist (Thukyd. 1, 3) or that it was Πελασγία (Herodt. 2, 56, I). In 
the latter case, the Phthiotis should actually have been excepted, but this was not 
always realized as is shown by Herodotos' wording ἀποσχισθὲν ἀπὸ τοῦ Πελασγικοῦ 
(scil. ἔθνους) in regard to the primeval Hellenes (1, 58; cf. Text p. 413, 34ff with n. 42). 
But it must be emphasized at once that Attica, in fact, was excepted: it has its own 
primeval man Aktaios or Kekrops (as Eleusis had its Ogygos; see on F 92), never Pe- 
lasgos; even scientific genealogy was not able to force Attica into the general Greek 
scheme (see Text p. 407, 25 ff. and also on the Marathonios of Hekataios 1 F 1 SICH 
no. 18). 7) Hekataios ı F 119. Incidentally, it remains an open question whether 
one ought to speak here of illogicality. In Strabo’s report of Hekataios’ view the 
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words πρὸ τῶν Ἡλλήνων primarily refers only to the Peloponnese, which was 
universally agreed to have become Dorian at a late period; ‘all Hellas’ merely is 
σχεδόν τι κατοικία βαρβάρων τὸ παλαιόν, and the tribes living outside the Peloponnese 
are enumerated. The question did not become actual until the Ionic theory had 
declared the Pelasgians to be barbarians. 8) That 'Pelasgians' was a kind of 
abbreviated expression for the barbarian population in the mother country gen- 
erally is made particularly manifest (apart from Hekataios) by Thukyd. ı, 3, 2 
κατὰ ἔθνη δὲ ἄλλα τε καὶ τὸ Πελασγικὸν ἐπὶ πλεῖστον dp’ ἑαυτῶν τὴν παρωνυ- 
μίαν παρέχεσθαι and by Herodotos, too, in whose rendering of the Ionic theory, 
entirely limited to the Pelasgians as it is in consequence of the abbreviation, 
ἄλλα ἔθνη βάρβαρα συχνά appear at the end (1, 58). 9) See end of n. 6. Also 
apart from the two stories treated in the Text, no early or certain vestiges of Pelas- 
gians have been found in Attic cult, in the names of places, or in the myths. We can- 
not do much with Pausan. I, 28, 3 τῆι δὲ ἀκροπόλει πλὴν ὅσον Κίμων ὠικοδόμησεν 
αὐτῆς ὁ Μιλτιάδου, περιβαλεῖν τὸ λοιπὸν λέγεται τοῦ τείχους Πελασγοὺς οὐκήσαντάς ποτε 
ὑπὸ τὴν ἀκρόπολιν - φασὶ γὰρ ᾿Αγρόλαν καὶ Ὑπέρβιον * * πυνθανόμενος δὲ οἵτινες ἧσαν 
οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἐδυνάμην μαθεῖν 3| Σικελοὺς τὸ ἐξ ἀρχῆς ὄντας * * (ἐς suppl. Kuhn) 
᾿Ακαρνανίαν μετοικῆσαι. If the usual supplement of the first gap «τοὺς οἰκοδομή- 
σαντας εἶναι» is correct the story must be regarded as a parallel to the legend of the 
wall-building Pelasgians (or, for that matter, to that of the Cyclopes in the Argolid) ; 
but the type is somewhat different, it is rather comparable to the stories told 
about the architects Trophonios and Agamedes. Like these, Agrolas and Hyperbios 
are a couple of brothers, who, however, according to the heurematographers built 
houses, not walls: Plin. N. H. 7, 194 laterarias ac domos constituerunt primi Euryalus 
et Hyperbius fratres Athenis; antea specus evant pro domibus. The second name 
(which would be suitable for a Cyclops) is frequent in the catalogues of inventors: 
ibid. 198 figlinas Coroebus Atheniensis, in iis orbem Anacharsis Scythes, ut ali Hyper- 
bius Corinthius; 209 animal occidit primus Hyperbius Martis filius, Prometheus 
bovem. 'The origin of the brothers from Sicily makes us wonder why the tradition 
called them Pelasgians: the gap in the text of Pausanias is probably greater. 

I cannot do much more with Strabo 5, 2, 8 ἹῬηγισούιλλα - ἱστόρηται δὲ γενέσθαι 
τοῦτο βασίλειον Μάλεω τοῦ IleAxoyoó (Hermann μαλαιὼ τοῦ A μαλαιώτου B CI), 
ὅν φασι δυναστεύσαντα ἐν τοῖς τόποις «τούτοις» μετὰ τῶν συνοίκων Πελασγῶν ἀπελθεῖν 
ἐνθένδε εἰς ᾿Αθήνας: τούτου δ᾽ εἰσὶ τοῦ φύλου καὶ οἱ τὴν ᾿Αγυλλαν κατεσχηκότες. 
If Wilamowitz (Isyllos p. 100 n. 51; cf. Meyer Forsch. p. 11 n. 3) is right in assuming 
that this is the “Tyrsenian’ Maleas of the Aletis-Aiora story (Hesych. s.v. Αἰώρα; 
Et. M. p. 62, 8) the passage dates from a time when the names Tyrsenians and 
Pelasgians were used indiscriminately, and it must be counted among the in- 
numerable variants of the Aletis story: the song is addressed to Persephone, 
Medea, Erigone, who is the daughter sometimes of Ikarios, sometimes of Aigisthos, 
sometimes of Maleas himself, and the last relationship may be connected with the 
fact that parallels were found in Latium of the strange custom of αἰωρεῖσθαι (see 
Altheim Terra Maier, 1931, p. 81). I will not suppress the suggestion that the story 
derives from Hellanikos; it could well be placed in his second dispersal of the 
Pelasgians after the breakdown of their Italian realm in the second generation 
before the Τρωικά. The Pelasgians of Maleas can chronologically quite well be the 
wall-builders of Hekataios-Herodotos. The fact of Maleas Tuscorum vex being 
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regarded as the inventor of the tuba (σάλπιγξ Τυρρηνυκῆ : Schol. Stat. Theb. 4, 224 = 
Mythogr. Vat. 2, 188) would not contradict; also piracy (cum piraticam exerceret) 
would fit well for the Tyrsenian-Pelasgian; but it is true, this story connects him with 
the foundation of the sanctuary of Apollo Maleatas at the promontory Malea. 
A place called Larisa never existed in Attica; otherwise the theory about the 
Pelasgians would have referred to it. Strabo 9, 5, 19 (Steph. Byz. s.v. Λάρισσαι) 
καὶ ἐν τῆι ᾿Αττικῆι δ᾽ ἐστὶ Λάρισσα among towns all belonging to Asia Minor in an 
enumeration arranged geographically is corrupt; this statement of Lepaulmier 
is indisputable, whether or not the passage can be emended. The remaining tradition 
about Attica mentions Thracians, Temmikes, Myrmekes, always with fixed abodes ; 
the Pelasgians are always connected with Pelargikon and Hymettos. rio) The 
fundamental error of Ed. Meyer's treatment of the Attic group of stories is that 
he did not do this, but (Forsch. I p. 18) with a ‘wohl’ replaced Herodotos by Heka- 
taios. Schachermeyr (Frühgesch. pp. 258; 267; 270) followed him, regarding Hdt. 
6, 137-140 as ‘ein untrennbares ganzes, das wohl auch Hekataios als ganzes geboten 
haben wird'. Such an identification of the two reports bars understanding at the out- 
set, and Schachermeyr must have felt this, when instead of analyzing the report 
he added to the words just quoted: ‘wenn er’ (sci/. Hekataios) ‘auch nicht in solchem 
masse die schónfárberei zugunsten Athens mitmacht wie Herodot'. The fatal 
consequence is the conjecture that (as Schachermeyr formulates it, cautiously or 
dubiously) 'Hekataios auch in den Tyrsenern der insel Lemnos Pelasger gesehen 
zu haben scheint' (p. 258) or 'dass die Tyrsener von Lemnos von den Athenern 
schon früh auch Pelasger genannt wurden’ (p. 272 f.), which is manifestly impossi- 
ble, as is shown in the Text. As to Meyer, the shirking of the analysis of Herodotos 
and the resulting elimination of the true problem in the tradition about the 
Athenian Pelasgians leads him to the hesitant question (Forsch. I p. 9) ‘ob Heka- 
taios der erste gewesen ist, welcher die Pelasger nach Attika brachte, oder ob er 
darin vorgänger in der poesie hatte’, a question the answering of which he finds 
‘irrelevant’. II) 6, 137, 1 Πελασγοὶ ἔπειτε ἐκ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ὑπὸ ᾿Αθηναίων ἐξε- 
βλήθησαν cite ὧν δὴ δικαίως slve ἀδίκως: τοῦτο γὰρ οὐκ ἔχω φράσαι, πλὴν τὰ λεγό- 
μενα ὅτι Ἑκαταῖος... . ἔφησε ἐν τοῖσι λόγοισι (I F 127) λέγων ἀδίκως. (2) ἐπείτε γὰρ ἰδεῖν 
τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους τὴν χώρην τὴν σφι αὐτοὶ (Herwerden σφίσι αὐτοῖσι 0) ὑπὸ τὸν Ὑμησσὸν 
ἐοῦσαν ἔδοσαν οἰκῆσαι μισθὸν τοῦ τείχεος τοῦ περὶ τὴν ἀκρόπολίν κοτε ἐληλαμένου, 
ταύτην ὡς ἰδεῖν τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ἐξεργασμένην εὖ, τὴν πρότερον εἶναι κακήν τε καὶ τοῦ 
μηδενὸς ἀξίην, λαβεῖν φθόνον τε καὶ ἵμερον τῆς γῆς, καὶ οὕτως ἐξελαύνειν αὐτοὺς οὐ- 
δεμίην ἄλλην πρόφασιν προισχομένους τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους. (3) ὡς δὲ αὐτοὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
λέγουσι, δικαίως ἐξελάσαι κτλ. 12) It is worth observing how completely 
natural Hekataios finds the superior civilization of these barbarians, too. Here the 
superiority is shown in the material sphere (architecture; cultivation of the land), 
Herodotos admits it in matters of religion and cult (2, 50 ff.). About Hekataios’ 
attitude towards barbarian tradition cf. RE VII col. 2689, 2 ff.; 2740, 13 ff. 

13) No words need be wasted about the suitability, from the point of view of the 
inhabitants of the old town, of land being assigned to the Pelasgians just here. 
Therefore one should not try to find anything particular behind this localisation: 
‘Die Pelasger, welche die mädchen von der Kallirrhoe rauben sind’ certainly not 
‘die riesen des berglands’ (as Wilamowitz Ph. U. 1 p. 136; 144 f. believes). The 
abduction, or rather the rape, of the water-fetching maidens is anyhow first brought 
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into the story by the Athenian answer to Herodotos, and no model was needed 
for this frequent motif; the myth of Boreas and Oreithyia does not even fit as such. 
For the old story as told by Hekataios this trait would even be impossible (οὐδεμίην 
ἄλλην πρόφασιν προισχομένους). Nor do the Myrmekes (Robert Heldensage p. 76 
n. 3) help—supposing that myth is old. The Pelasgians are inseparable from the 
Pelargikon; also they do not come from the hills, but are sent to the hills. Perhaps 
the old legend, too, mentioned Hymettos because of the quarries there. In any 
case, the Pelasgians had to have an abode somewhere, and inside the city there 
were no traces of them (as there were, for instance, of the Amazons). 14) The 
Hellenes in these old stories often are below the standard of the barbarians both in 
civilization (cf. n. 12) and in morals. We need not ask whether Hekataios expressly 
condemned the behaviour of the Athenians or whether Herodotos developed his 
λέγων ἀδίκως from the simple and straightforward report of his predecessor about 
the facts of the case. It is sufficient to state that, when Herodotos takes exception 
to this report, he only does so because the question is about Athens (cf. n. 24). 

15) There is no use in accumulating parallels; but the Cyclopes οἱ τὴν Μυκήνην τειχί- 
σαντες (Hellanikos 4 F 88; cf. Pindar. F 109 and others) offer themselves. In 
Pherekydes (3 F 12) they come from Seriphos with Perseus, according to others 
(Bibl. 2, 25; cf. Pausan. 2, 16, 5) from Lycia to Tiryns with Proitos. Obviously 
these particulars, which contradict each other, are secondary; and where they go 
we do not learn at all. The building of the wall of Troy by the gods belongs to the 
same type, and has also the motif of the workers being cheated of their wages. 

16) It is quite doubtful (see also F Gr Hist I p. 343) whether from the concluding 
sentence of 6, 137 τοὺς δὲ οὕτω δὴ ἐκχωρήσαντας ἄλλα τε σχεῖν χωρία καὶ δὴ καὶ Λῆμνον 
— which is followed by the ἐκεῖνα μὲν δὴ  καταῖος ἔλεξε, ταῦτα δὲ ᾿Αθηναῖοι λέγουσι--- 
anything belongs to the preceding reports of Hekataios (137, 2) and of ‘the Athenians’ 
(137, 3-4), both being concerned merely with the question whether the Pelasgians 
were expelled justly or unjustly. From the first it is probable that the correction of 
the legend did not extend further than the legend itself: both end with the ex- 
pulsion of the Pelasgians from Attica; the final words of either (καὶ οὕτως ἐξελαύνειν 
αὐτοὺς... τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους and ἀλλά σφι προειπεῖν ἐκ τῆς γῆς ἐξιέναι) are a conclusion 
both factually and formally. It is much more probable that it was Herodotos who 
first put the next question where the Pelasgians went after being expelled from 
Athens (just as Hellanikos put it for his Italian Pelasgians; seeon 4 F 4). As to 
the origin of the Attic Pelasgians Ed. Meyer Forsch. p. ıı stated that ‘soweit wir 
sehen können, erst Ephoros sie ermittelt hat’ (Strab. 9, 2, 3, from Apollodoros who 
followed Ephoros ?): when, at the time of the Aeolian migration, his Boeotians 
cleaned their country of barbarian inhabitants, ἐξέβαλον τοὺς μὲν Πελασγοὺς εἰς 
᾿Αθήνας, ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἐκλήθη μέρος τι τῆς πόλεως Πελασγικόν (ὥικησαν δὲ ὑπὸ τῶι “Ὑμηττῶ"). 
It is doubtful (see n. 34) whether we may replace Ephoros by Hellanikos; but the 
date given by Thukyd. 1, 12, 3 (who is more succinct) for the Boeotian migration 
evidently derives from his (and Ephoros’) main source for the earliest ἀναστάσεις and 
μεταστάσεις, viz. Hellanikos, whose history of the Pelasgian people was authoritative 
for many other writers, too. It is wrong that other scholars (particularly inter- 
preters of Herodotos; see recently Legrand Herodote, Histoires II, 1936, p. 102 n. 3) 
claim Boeotian origin of the Pelasgians for Herodotos and Hekataios: Ph., who 
knew both these authors made the Pelasgians arrive by ship (velis F 99); 
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consequently they certainly did not come from Boeotia. Even more wrongly 
others gathered from Herodotos 2, 51 that their starting- point was Samothrake: 
πρότερον in ὃ 3 means before the time of Herodotos, and the remark refers to the 
fact that the Pelasgians had again been expelled from Samothrake (where he 
possibly brought them himself; cf. Strabo 10, 2, 17) as well as from Lemnos and 
from the Greek world in general. 17) Pace Meyer Forsch. 1 p. 8 ‘die erzählung 
von den Pelasgern in Attika gehört weder dem einheimischen sagenbestande an, 
noch dem was die älteren dichter als attische urgeschichte erzählten’. His further 
statement (see also G. d. 4.21 2 ὃ 507) ‘und nun geht ja aus Herodot deutlich hervor, 
dass die ganze erzählung den Athenern erst durch Hekataios bekannt geworden ist’ 
is a wrong deduction from the fact that the ‘Athenian version’ of Herodotos actually 
is ‘korrektur des hekataeischen berichtes’. It is natural that Meyer gets into diffi- 
culties at once and is after all obliged to consider a poetical source for Hekataios. 
It is difficult to imagine what kind of a poem that could have been, after he him- 
self has precluded the genealogical epos. 18) About Hekataios’ travels see R E 
VII col. 2688, 38 ff. We are not informed about his relations to Athens. But that 
he felt hostile is improbable both for the politician and the genealogist who made 
Marathonios the son of Deukalion (1 F 13), thus putting him before the eponymous 
heroes of the three great Greek tribes. That he makes the Athenians expel the 
Pelasgians ἀδίκως (even if the expression derives from his context which is uncer- 
tain) must, of course, not be used for proving a hostile attitude to Athens (cf. n. 6; 14). 
19) For the evidence see on Kleidemos 323 F 16. 20) We may therefore call 
it an invention for the purpose of propaganda. I am not at all sure that the story 
was meant for influencing Greek public opinion; Miltiades may have manufactured 
it for king Dareios. How Wilamowitz (Ar. u. Ath. II p. 73) knew that the conquest 
took place ‘unter allgemeiner sympathie der öffentlichen meinung’ is not clear to 
me. 21) The conqueror of Lemnos is according to Herodotos Miltiades II; the 
digression about the expulsion of the Pelasgians from the island is an appendix 
to the story of his trial in Athens: ὑπεραπελογέοντο οἱ φίλοι, τῆς μάχης τε τῆς ἐν 
Μαραθῶνι γενομένης πολλὰ ἐπιμεμνημένοι καὶ τὴν Λήμνου αἵρεσιν, ὡς ἑλὼν Λῇῆμνόν τε xal 
τεισάμενος τοὺς Πελασγοὺς παρέδωκε ᾿Αθηναίοισι (6, 136, 2). It is possible, but by no 
means ‘obvious’ (Meyer Forsch. p.13 f. speaks far too positively) that the story belongs 
to another ‘layer of the tradition’ than the detailed account of Miltiades’ govern- 
ment in the Chersonnese and his flight to Athens (6, 34-41; 103-104), which derives 
from the ‘Philaid source’ (R E Suppl. II col. 444; Gnomon τ p. 265 f.). If the 
conquest of Lemnos belongs to that tradition Meyer’s date ("beträchtlich frühere 
zeit’) and his assigning of the conquest to Miltiades I is impossible from the outset. 
Nor can I persuade myself that factual reasons support his thesis; I adhere (with 
Berve Miltiades, 1937, p. 44 ff. who enumerates the main literature) to about 510/5, 
the date which Ephoros developed from Herodotos (who in 6, 140, r is vague: 
ἔτεσι δὲ κάρτα πολλοῖσι ὕστερον τούτων, ὡς ἣ Χερσόνησος ἣ ἐν Ἑλλησπόντωι ἐγένετο ὑπὸ 
᾿Αθηναίοισι). The probability of the island being taken at the time of the Ionian 
revolt (Busolt Gr. G.? II p. 53; Glotz, Hist. Gr. II p. 26), depending as it does on 
the question of the ‘flights’ of Miltiades, is slight in my opinion. I merely mention 
this opinion because the later date would make it uncertain whether Hekataios 
could tell the story in his Periodos at all, as this book probably appeared before 
500 B.C. (R E VII col. 2670, 62 ff.; Pearson Early Ionian Historians, 1939, p. 26 f.). 
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It is quite another question what Herodotos meant by παρέδωχε ᾿Αθηναίοισι. If 
Miltiades conquered the island about 510/5 B.C. or even during the Ionian revolt, 
he did so either for the Persian king whose vassal he was or for himself. What 
Berve p. 54 says about this problem seems rather questionable to me. But that 
does not concern us here. 22) The motif itself, the late fulfilment of an oracle, 
is of course frequent. Nor is it a unique feature that the oracle itself is clear, but 
an enigmatical condition is attached to the fulfilment (in this instance in the answer 
of the Pelasgian ambassadors 6, 139, 4). The localization at Brauron belongs to the 
invention, any place of the Attic east coast would have done as well. But the 
Brauronia as a great women’s festival offered itself conveniently, and the choice 
may also have been determined by the fact that the family of Miltiades, who 
performs the vengeance, had its home at Brauron. After the story had been invented, 
resemblances of the cult at Brauron to that of the Μεγάλη θέος in Lemnos (Preller- 
Robert Gr. Myth.* I p. 313 n. 1) have been explained by it: in Plutarch Mul. virt. 
8 p. 247 the expelled children of the Tyrsenians by the abducted Attic women 
carry with them everywhere the idol of Artemis, ὃ πατρῶιον ἦν αὐτοῖς εἰς Λῆμνον 
ἐκ Βραύρωνος κομισθέν. The disturbance of a festival is sufficient for rousing the 
wrath of a god, but the propagandist has increased the offence of the Lemnians 
by the killing of the abducted women and their children. Of course, he invented 
this trait in memory of the St. Bartholemew’s night in the time of king Thoas; 
quite as naturally he did not point to that model; the explanation of the proverbial 
Λήμνια κακά (6, 138, 4) is a sample of Herodotean ‘philology’. One hears the voice 
of the Athenian reporter dwelling with relish on the conduct of the half-Attic 
boys (6, 138, 2). 23) See Text p. 410, 20 ff. For the purpose of the propagandist 
the nationality of the abductors was of no account; only, whether that public was 
Hellas or king Dareios, he could not be unnecessarily at variance with the facts 
known to his public. 24) It was the nature of the Tyrsenians who were βίαιοι 
καὶ ληισταὶ ἐξ ἀρχῆς (F 100). Again it becomes manifest (it is self-evident anyhow) 
that the Athenian authority of Herodotos was acquainted with the story of the 
rape of the Brauronian women. Ch. 137 is an exact parallel to the game of question 
and answer played with the Egyptian priests. As in that instance, the answer 
Herodotos received on the presentation of his document was an invention of the 
moment, the truth of which neither he nor anybody else could verify. It is for 
him simply a question of valuing evidence: as in Egypt the priests, so in Athens the 
Athenians must be better informed about their own past than the foreign traveller 
Hekataios. It is not actually the facts that are controversial: nobody denies that 
the Pelasgians built the wall, obtained their reward, and were expelled; it is the 
ethics of the matter alone which are under discussion (cf. n. 14). 25) It is insoluble 
as long as one carries the whole Herodotean section 6, 137-140 back to Hekataios, 
no matter wether one regards Hekataios as its author (Ed. Meyer), or (with Schacher- 
meyr; the italics are mine) makes ‘die Athener’ build up a story ‘von literarischem wert’ 
because ‘man damals in Attika der ansicht war, dass die Pelasger von Attika und die 
Tyrsener von Lemnos der gleichen vorgriechischen volksgruppe angehörten (op. cit. 
p. 269). Schachermeyr is eventually obliged to assume that Herodotos ‘den zu- 
sammenhang zwischen Pelasgern und Tyrsenern auseinanderriss’ (thus putting 
the evidence upside down). For Wilamowitz (n. 3; on the other hand see the theory 
of Kretschmer n. 5) both Pelasgians and Tyrsenians disappear as ‘relative volks- 
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begriffe’. 26) 1, 94 where αὐτοὶ Λυδοί are quoted as witnesses. The narrative 
knows only one joint voyage of the whole people, and by mentioning the starting 
port Smyrna and the goal Umbria it precludes any splitting off of a part or any 
intermediate landing in Lemnos. The island is situated far from any natural route 
for this journey. 27) One should think that this name (as well as that of IIe- 
λαργοί F 99) was given them by the Athenians, and this is by no means impossible 
because their attack on Attica belongs to the time of Kekrops, 7.6. long before 
Homer (F 211) used the name Σίντιες (cf. on F ror). About Ph.s identification of 
Πελασγοί (Πελαργοί) and Τυρσηνοί (a name not occurring in Homer) see on F 99. 

28) This in itself is not at all new. Herodotos (following Ionian ethnography ?) 
frequently makes this distinction between name and nationality (cf. n. 40), even if 
he is not always complete or quite clear. This fact, when not taken into account 
sufficiently, is apt to lead to misunderstandings (as for instance in Schachermeyr's 
argument of. cit. p. 259). A wording like Ἴωνες δὲ ὅσον μὲν χρόνον ἐν Πελοποννήσωι 
olxeov... ἐκαλέοντο Πελασγοὶ Αἰγιαλέες, ἐπὶ δὲ Ἴωνος τοῦ Ξούθου Ἴωνες (Hdt. 7, 94) 
contains two notions: Ion calls the Aigialeis Ionians after himself, but he does not 
make into Greek Ionians the originally Pelasgian Aigialeis. When and how the 
μεταβολὴ ἣ ἐς Ἕλληνας came about (cf. Hdt. 1, 57, 3) is quite another question, 
which we cannot answer even in regard to Athens. But the distinction is obviousin 
8, 44, 2: Αθηναῖοι δὲ ἐπὶ μὲν ΤἸΠελασγῶν ἐχόντων τὴν νῦν λλάδα καλεομένην ἦσαν 
Tleanoyot, ὀνομαζόμενοι Κραναοί, ἐπὶ δὲ Κέκροπος βασιλέος ἐπεκλήθησαν 
Κεχκροπίδαι κτλ., cf. also e.g. 1, 57, 2 ὅσα ἄλλα ΠΠελασγικὰ & ὁν τα πολίσματα τὸ οὔνομα 
μετέβαλε, and ᾿Αρκάδες Πελασγοί, where the barbarian character of this component 
is as essential for him as with the Πελασγοὶ Αἰγιαλέες. Whether Herodotos made a 
study of the problem and reached a final solution remains doubtful. Thukydides (4, 
109; 4) knows the stage of diglossy for the barbarians of the Athos peninsula; he con- 
sequently knew that there was a gradual process. In his history of the concept Hellas 
(1, 3) he deliberately and exclusively mentions the names of Greek tribes without 
speaking of their ethnic character; the difference from Herodotos 1, 56 ff. is obvious. 
29) Only this last act, that the Pelasgians tried to seize the πόλις, is preserved in 
F 100, where the matter as well as the wording clearly show that Ph. does not 
take the details of his story from Herodotos (or not only from him) but from his 
source. Herodotos mentions the preceding attacks on the maidens who went to 
fetch water from the Enneakrounos (they probably were not lacking in Ph.); but 
as to these offences his Athenians seem to think like his Persians ἀπ 9}. 

30) We must not, of course, carry modern speculations (cf. n. 3) into this discus- 
sion, whether or not, for instance, both the Pelasgians of Greece proper and the 
(Lydian)-Tyrsenians were Aegaean peoples, and whether or not there existed a 
relationship between them. But if we may believe that inscriptions (J G XII 8 no. 1) 
have supplied us with near relatives of the Etruscans on Lemnos, we may trust 
Hekataios to have known the true nationality of the inhabitants of this island. 
In any case, according to 1 F 119 he seems to have acknowledged Pelasgians only 
in the mother country. Nor is there among the fragments of the ᾿Ασία, of which 
quite a number are extant, any island or any town in the Aegaean or in Asia Minor 
which he calls Pelasgian, whereas he calls Kranion (1 F 133) πόλις τῆς Θεσσαλίας τῆς 
Πελασγιώτιδος. That the Tyrsenian name had ‘keine ethnographische bedeutung’ 
for the Ionians (Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II P. 73 n. 4) appears to me as wrong as 
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his later formulation (Gl. d. Hell. I p. 84 f.) ‘die Pelasger, wie erst die athenischen 
kleruchen die einwohner <von Lemnos> nennen, sind wohl eher Thraker als 
Etrusker’. If there were Thracians (Sintians; see on F 101) on Lemnos, they presented 
no difficulty to Hekataios, who was accustomed to problems of Homeric geography. 
He probably also knew that the Tyrsenians were immigrants in Leninos as well as 
in Italy, at the side of whom (or among whom) the native population could continue 
to live. Actually all facts seem to tell in favour of Schachermeyr's opinion (of. cit. 
p. 272) that in Lemnos, too, the Tyrsenians ‘nur eine diinne herrenschicht tiber den 
Sintiern bildeten’. 31) That Herodotos had ‘surprisingly little influence on the 
course of later speculation’ (Myres /.c. p. 191) would be surprising indeed if it were 
true. But the statement rests solely on the Kirchhoffian superstition about ‘the 
eclipse which befell the History almost as soon as it was published’. I imagined 
I had exploded it by proof to the contrary in RE Suppl. II, 1913, col. 504 ff., 
where enough facts are collected to show that almost every writer of the fourth 
century (let alone the Hellenistic period) knew Herodotos very well. But I was 
wrong: the ‘much neglected author’ reappears in W. W. Tarn Alexander the Great 
II, 1948, p. 18 (see also C. A. H. VI, 1927, p. 402 f.; J. E. Powell The History of 
Herodotus, 1939, p. 34). Cf. n. 37. 32) Cf.n. 28. 33) F 248 N? in his Inachos 
which Hemsterhuys has recognized to be a Satyr-play. The order in which the name 
of the whole follows the name of the part is by far prevailing (e.g. ᾿Αρκάδες Πελασγοί 
Herodt. r, 146; but Πελασγοὶ Αἰγιαλεῖς 7, 94; the enumeration of Norden Sb. 
Berlin 1918, p. 116 ff. is not quite complete); its application to the Argives is not 
simply 'dichterische willkür', and it is not ‘natürlich falsch’. In F Gr Hist I p. 433 
I drew attention to Sophokles' favouring of ethnological modernities; his term 
evidently is an abbreviated expression of the theory of Hellanikos' Phoronis: 
after Akusilaos (2 F 25) had made Pelasgos the son of Zeus and Niobe and the 
brother of Argos, and after in Aischylos' Hiketides king Pelasgos had reigned in 
Argos, Hellanikos took the Pelasgians from Argos first to Thessaly and from there 
to Italy, where they τὴν νῦν καλεομένην Τυρσηνίην ἔκτισαν (4 F 4). The date of 
publication of the Phoronis is known for certain as little as that of the performance 
of Inachos, but Hellanikos began to write not much later than 440 B.C. (RE VIII 
col. 110; Introd. to 323a) most probably with his great genealogical compilations; 
and Inachos, which in F 249 also shows acquaintance with learned literature, has 
been dated by Pfeiffer (Sber. München 1938, no. 2 p. 57) ‘not much before 425 
B.C.’. This foundation seems sufficiently safe for a relative chronology, and those 
who know Sophokles will not be surprised at his having read the recent book 
which surely had attracted attention. Schachermeyr (of. cit. p. 263 n. 1; followed 
more cautiously by Wikén Die Kwnde etc., 1937, p. 132) gives no reasons for his 
assertion that ‘Inachos sicherlich älter ist als die Phoronis'. A warning should be 
given against drawing inferences as to the time of I nachos and the Phoronis from 
the relations of the Etruscans to Athens during the Sicilian expedition (Thuk. 
6, 88; 103; 7, 53; 57)- 34) 4, 109, 4. That Hellanikos was the 'source' of Thu- 
kydides here cannot be proved, but in statements of this kind which extend beyond 
the limits of what is strictly necessary (and in this instance of what Thukydides 
was in a position to observe for himself) it is natural to suppose that he was. 
Chronological difficulties do not exist, but the succinct addition to IIeAxo*txóv 
(which interrupts the enumeration of the barbarian tribes and is also surprising in 
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its syntax) may very well have been made long after Thukydides had read the 
Phoronis and had become acquainted with Hellanikos’ theory about the Pelasgians. 
The addition does not look like a conjecture made by Thukydides himself (there 
was no reason for that), and it certainly does not contain ‘einen versteckten pro- 
test gegen die Pelasger’, as Ed. Meyer thinks. Again the foundation seems to me 
safe enough for filling, partly at least, the gap in our direct knowledge of Hella- 
nikos’ theory about the Pelasgians (see on 4 F 4; 91-93). The gap would be wholly 
filled if the conjecture made in n. 9 could be proved correct: in that case the wall- 
building Tyrsenian-Pelasgians came from Etruria (not from Boeotia, as Ephoros 
had it; see n. 16) to Athens from where they were expelled to Lemnos, and again 
from Lemnos to the Athos peninsula (Strabo 7 fr. 35 éx. Λήμνου has probably 
interpreted Thukydides correctly). However this may be, it cannot very well be 
doubted that Thukydides’ words presuppose the Pelasgian story of Hellanikos as a 
given fact. But neither his words nor Herodotos’ statement (1, 57, 1) about Kreston 
ὑπὲρ Τυρσηνῶν justify the formulation of Myres 1.0. p. 215 ‘Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides are agreed that Tyrrhenians existed still, in the fifth century, in the district 
enclosed between Chalcidice, the Strymon, the Axius and the inland Paeonia’. 
The role of the Tupomvot is quite a different one in the two passages. Schachermeyr 
op. cit. p. 264 has unfortunately failed to understand Thukydides’ relation both to 
Hellanikos and to Ionian and contemporary research. It is more than merely a 
misleading simplification of facts, it is a distortion when Schachermeyr states that 
Thukydides ‘im weitesten masse vom banne der spekulativen traditionen un- 
abhängig ist, ja nach seiner eigenen stellung zur griechischen frühgeschichte zu 
schliessen, diese richtung und vor allem die arbeiten des Hellanikos auf das hef- 
tigste verurteilt hat’. 35) Also in regard to the matter it seems doubtful to 
me whether Schachermeyr (RE XIX col. 255) formulates correctly when saying 
that Hellanikos’ ‘willkiirliches pseudosystem vor allem auch der identifizierung 
von Pelasgern und Tyrsenern rechnung trug’. This identification (not explained 
by Meyer Forsch. I p. 12 either but treated as a kind of general assumption and 
dated far too early) was, in my opinion, first made by Hellanikos for the purpose 
of solving the contradiction between Hekataios and Herodotos. The solution was 
violent, but simple and ingeniously contrived: two great migrating expeditions meet 
in Italy and the νῦν καλεομένη Τυρσηνίη (4 F 4; Tuponvin, ᾿Ομβρικοί Herodt. τ, 94), 
that of the Thessalian Pelasgians and that of the Lydian Tyrsenians. Our knowledge 
is too scanty to decide whether for Hellanikos the Tyrsenians, when they came to 
Italy, were already a ‘Pelasgian’ people, or whether they became such by being 
united with the Pelasgians. But in the second generation by the time of dispersal 
described by Myrsilos (Dion. Hal. A. R. 1, 23 = 477 F 8) εἰς τὴν Ἑλλάδα καὶ τὴν 
βάρβαρον, περὶ ὧν πολὺς ἂν εἴη λόγος εἰ βουλοίμην τὴν ἀκρίβειαν γράφειν they are 
‘Tyrsenian Pelasgians’ or ‘Pelasgian Tyrsenians’; less accurately according to some 
authors Pelasgians, according to others Tyrsenians, who come to Athens (cf. n. 34), 
Lesbos (Hellanikos 4 F 4), and other places. Each individual tradition (including 
that of the Athenian wall-builders) could easily be placed in this frame-work. Thus 
Hellanikos did not completely identify Pelasgians and Tyrsenians in the strictest 
sense of the word, for the former became a comprehensive ethnical concept, the 
latter remained the name of a people. Later combinations, contradicting partly 
Hellanikos, partly each other, may be left aside. According to Myrsilos of Lesbos 
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the Tyrsenians (not Pelasgians) when scattered (for the second time, :.e. relatively 
late) came to Athens among other places; according to Antikleides of Athens 
140 F 21 (beginning of the period of the Diadochs) conversely some of the Pelas- 
gians, who had settled in Lemnos and Imbros (͵.6. the Pelasgians of the Athenian 
tale) joined the expedition of the Lydian Tyrrhenos to Italy. The author of Cornelius 
Nepos (Miltiad. 2, 5) seems to have cut the knot with Cares qui tum Lemnum in- 
colebant: indeed Carians inhabited ‘most of the islands’ (Thukyd. 1, 8, 1); together 
with Pelasgians we find them on Skyros (Nikol. Dam. 90 F 41) and the neighbouring 
isles, where Skymnos 583/5 mentions ἐκ Θράικης διαβάντες Πελασγιῶται (cf. Thukyd. 
4, 109, 4), both presumably deriving from Ephoros (Meyer /.c. p. 21 n. 2; about 
Hellanikos 4 F 71 see on F ror). 36) About the Sintians see on F ror. The 
Minyans derive from the Argonaut story (Apoll. Rhod. 4, 1758 ff.); they disappear 
by expulsion (Herodt. 4, 145); differences exist only about the expellers since 
Herodotos had brought the Pelasgians to Lemnos. 37) Diodor. ro, r9, 6 (very 
probably following Ephoros) has them in his record of the conquest of Lemnos by 
Miltiades — of Τυρσηνοὶ διὰ τὴν τῶν Περσῶν φόβον ἐκλιπόντες τὴν Λῆμνον ἔφασκον ὡς 
διά τινας χρησμοὺς τοῦτο ποιεῖν --- and he explained the proverb 'Epuóvetot χάριτες 
from this event. (In the mixed record of the Paroemiographer Zenob. 3, 85 the 
Tyrsenians are replaced by the Pelasgians and their king Hermon. It is quite 
possible that elsewhere, too, the latter were re-introduced from Herodotos; see 
Bibl. 1, 116; Charax 103 F 18; cf. the proverb Hellanikos 4 F 93). In the old Vita 
of Pythagoras (Clem. Al. Strom. 1, 62, 2 quotes Aristoxenos, Aristotle, Theopomp 
115 F 72; see also Neanthes 84 F 29) either Pythagoras or his father is called Tupon- 
νὸς τῶν τὴν Λῆμνον ἐποικησάντων or Τυρρηνὸς ἀπὸ μιᾶς τῶν νήσων ἃς κατέσχον ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
Τυρρηνοὺς ἐκβαλόντες. In Apoll. Rhod. Argon. 4, 1755 ff. (cf. Plut. Mul. virt. p. 247; 
Aet. Gr. 21) the descendants of the Argonauts, of πρὶν μέν ποτε δὴ Σιντηίδα Λῆμνον 
ἔναιον, Λήμνου τ᾽ ἐξελαθέντες ὑπ᾽ ἀνδράσι Τυρσηνοῖσιν Σπάρτην εἰσαφίκανον ἐφέστιοι, 
and the comparison with Herodt. 4, 145 τῶν ἐκ τῆς ᾿Αργοῦς ἐπιβατέων παίδων παῖδες 
ἐξελασθέντες ὑπὸ Πελασγῶν τῶν ἐκ Βραυρῶνος ληισαμένων τὰς ᾿Αθηναίων γυναῖκας, 
ὑπὸ τούτων ἐξελασθέντες ἐκ Λήμνου κτλ. makes it particularly clear that it was 
Herodotos who introduced the Pelasgians from 6, 137 ff. here as well asin 5, 26 
᾿Ωτάνης.... εἷλε Λῆμνόν τε καὶ Ἴμβρον ἀμφοτέρας ἔτι τότε ὑπὸ Πελασγῶν οἰκεομένας. 
That was easy, he had merely to alter the name (whatever it was) of the barbarian 
inhabitants of Lemnos. The difficulties which might have arisen from the theory 
of the primeval Pelasgians (1, 56 ff.; 2, 51) he avoided (see Text p. 416, 36 ff.). 

38) While 6, 137 ff. is a real digression, the chapters in which Herodotos develops 
the Pelasgian theory represent what I have called an ‘unechten exkurs’ (R E Suppl. 
II col. 380 ff.; Pagel Die Bedeutung des aitiolog. Moments für Herodots Geschicht- 
schreibung, diss. Berlin 1927, p. 41 ff. proposes to distinguish motivating and epis- 
odical digressions). I do not attach undue importance to the term ‘digression’, 
although it is the most exact and the most succinct designation for Herodotos’ 
manner of arranging the material in his ‘ethnographical’ books. But the criticism 
of Pohlenz (Herodot, 1937, p. 41 f.; 67 £.) and his pleading for ‘parallelhandlung’ 
(a term I used particularly for the ‘historical’ books) overlooks the obvious difference 
in the composition of the two great parts of Herodotos' work. The expedition of 
Xerxes (its previous history in particular) is actually narrated as a parallel action, 
whereas in the first part really parallel action is rare. 39) The omission of the 
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Aeolians (who in 7, 94/5 are Pelasgians like the Ionians) can even better be explained 
by this fact than by the historical framework into which the digression is placed, 
for a ὡς καὶ Αἰολεῖς could easily have been inserted. The prominence of the descen- 
dants of Aiolos in Genealogy disappears in historical literature, in which the Aeolians 
of Asia Minor alone appear as a group not unimportant and complete in themselves 
(Herodt. 1, 149-151; 7, 94). During the time of the Athenian empire the difference 
is of relatively small importance, the contrast being between Ionians and Dorians 
or rather between Athens and Sparta. Herodotos’ view is, in fact, directed towards 
these two cities in 1, 56 ff. although he is dealing with ethnic groups. 40) There 
is hardly a difference in the meaning of ἔθνος and γένος. In any case, the question 
is less about the single peoples (as it might appear to be with the argument pointing 
at Athens) than about the ethnic groups. One of these derives from Deukalion - 
Hellen - Doros (or, as Herodotos already expresses it, stands under their rule) 
whereas names of the other group are not mentioned, i.e. Herodotos deliberately 
avoids the ‘Hesiodean’ Pelasgos. Ch. 56, 3 yields a rather surprising date for the 
μεταβολή of the name of the Dorians (not their nationality; the distinction is very 
clear in 6, 53/5; cf. alson. 28): one expects it to happen under Doros, but the primev- 
al Hellenes are still called Μακεδνοί when settled in the region of Mt. Pindos, 
and not until ἐς ἸΤελοπόννησον ἐλθὸν Δωρικὸν ἐκλήθη. There is no date at all for the 
μεταβολή of the ᾿Αττικὸν ἔθνος ἐς “EAAnvac, and the gap is filled by 8, 44, 2 only 
inadequately. One perceives everywhere that Herodotos is abbreviating a more 
detailed context, selecting special points (as e.g. the Pelasgian language) and 
elaborating those alone (cf. n. 41; 45). The whole development is not so simple as 
it is in later records; the wide variety of possible combinations is shown by the 
existence oftwo versions of the great pedigree of the Hellenes already at the opening 
of Hesiod’s Kar oyoı F 1-7 Rz.3. 41) The assertion that this people οὐδαμῆι 
xo ἐξεχώρησε is very surprising in view of the fact that in the later records the Pelas- 
gians are characterized almost throughout as πολύπλανον καὶ ταχὺ πρὸς ἀπαναστάσεις 
(Strab. 13, 3, 3; Menekrates Περὶ κτίσεων ibid.; Ephoros 70 F 113 τὸ ἀνέκαθεν 
᾿Αρκάδας ὄντας ἑλέσθαι στρατιωτικὸν βίον, εἰς δὲ τὴν αὐτὴν ἀγωγὴν προτρέποντας πολ- 
λοὺς ἅπασι τοῦ ὀνόματος μεταδοῦναι; see also on Hellanikos 4 F 4, Myısilos 477 F 8). 
The idea occurs at first sight that Herodotos had the Athenians on the brain al- 
ready when he wrote this passage, and that he inconsiderately transferred the 
Athenian autochthony to the Pelasgians (thus Legrand recently comments on this 
passage: ‘il ne peut s’agir ni des Pélasges ni des Ioniens en général, mais des Athé- 
niens’). This is, however, impossible both because of the scheme of the whole di- 
gression and because of the fact that Herodotos subsequently deals not with the 
Spartans but with the Helleno-Dorians. It seems a more probable assumption that 
the Pelasgians did not emigrate simply because in the earliest times they were 
settled all over Hellas (the former Πελασγίη 2, 56) with the exception only of the 
primevally Hellenic Phthiotis, and that the authors quoted above are thinking 
primarily of their later expulsion, dispersal, and destruction (not unknown to 
Herodotos, but nor pertinent here). That this was Herodotos’ opinion is shown by 
his ᾿Αρκάδες Πελασγοί (1, 146), Πελασγοὶ Αἰγιαλέες (7, 94), Αἰολέες τὸ πάλαι χκαλεόμε- 
νοι Πελασγοί (7, 95). All these are regions which were ‘hellenized’ later and by no 
means through the arrival of the Helleno-Dorians (primeval Hellenes), who 
conquered neither Attica nor Arcadia nor the Aiolis. How the μεταβολή ἐς Ἕλληνας 
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was achieved in these regions remains obscure, probably not so much because 
Herodotos did not give any thoughts to this point, but because he did not wish to 
expatiate on the whole question of migrations in the Aegaean. There were surely 
many difficulties and controversial points about the details; but the sentence 57, I 
about the Pelasgians of ὅμουροί κοτε ἦσαν τοῖσι νῦν Δωριεῦσι καλεομένοισι (οἰκέον 
δὲ τηνικαῦτα γὴν τὴν νῦν Θεσσαλιῶτιν καλεομένην) is not one of them, it only con- 
firms the opinion that Herodotos knew many more single traditions than he 
mentions here. This is also valid for what he tells us about the remnants of the 
Pelasgians— former Thessalian Pelasgians are settled now in Kreston ὑπὲρ Τυρσηνῶν, 
Athenian Pelasgians on the Hellespont. Lemnos (if he thought of it) he could, of 
course, not mention here, because in his time there were no longer any Pelasgians 
on the island. 42) If ἀποσχισθέν (see also n. 6) cannot mean the local segregation 
of the Hellenes-Dorians from their previous neighbours in Thessaly, their starting 
as a separate tribe for a migratory life, we must assume corruption (about the text 
of ch. 58 see n. 44). 43) The words ὡς ἐμοὶ καταφαίνεται εἶναι clearly show the 
deductive character of the whole train of thought: if the Pelasgians spoke a bar- 
barian language, as Herodotos thinks he has just proved they did, the primeval 
Hellenes must have spoken Greek, and if now all Hellenic tribes speak Greek there 
must at some time have taken place a μεταβολὴ ἐς Ἕλληνας. 44) Under- 
standing depends on treating ch. 58 as the end of the digression. Not until ch. 59 
does Herodotos return to the historical track, where the question is no longer about 
the Δωρικὸν and ’Iwvıxdv γένος, but (precisely continuing ch. 56, 2 ἱστορέων δὲ εὕ- 
ρισχε Λακεδαιμονίους τε xal ᾿Αθηναίους προέχοντας) about ᾿Αττικόν (59, 1), ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
and Λακεδαιμόνιοι (65, 1). Consequently the words Ἑλληνικόν and Πελασγικόν mean 
the same in ch. 58 as throughout the digression, viz. the two ethnic groups, not 
any individual peoples belonging to these groups; conjectures which carry this 
meaning into the text are wrong. The fundamental idea manifestly (and in full 
accord with the ἱστορέων sentence which affords Herodotos his opportunity to 
add the digression) is the contrast in the development: the primeval Hellenes, 
from a small and correspondingly weak migratory tribe, have become the great 
Greek people (ἀπὸ σμικροῦ τέο thy ἀρχὴν ὁρμώμενον αὔξηται ἐς πλῆθος) by the ad- 
dition of numerous ‘barbarian peoples’; the Pelasgian people has not increased 
(οὐδαμὰ μεγάλως αὐξηθῆναι). After Herodotos has given the detailed proof for the 
barbarian language of the Pelasgians the causative ἐὸν βάρβαρον is not surprising, 
but it is interesting; much though Herodotos admires the achievements of bar- 
barians, it is a given fact for him that in Hellas Hellenism has proved superior to 
barbarism: whoever ‘hellenized’ the Pelasgians and numerous other barbarian 
peoples, there is no example of a Hellenic tribe having become barbarian. The whole 
argument is very concise but quite clear—with the exception of the words αὕξηται 
ἐς πλῆθος τῶν ἐθνέων πολλῶν μάλιστα προσκεχωρηκότων αὐτῶι καὶ ἄλλων ἐθνέων βαρβά- 
ρων συχνῶν. That Πελασγῶν has dropped out before μάλιστα (Sauppe) is obvious 
(cf. also Thuk. ı, 3, 2). But the line of thought allows neither of altering πολλῶν to 
Πελασγῶν (Sauppe) nor of supplying «Πελασγῶν» before πολλῶν (Legrand). It seems 
manifest to me that Πελασγῶν has been superseded in the text by τῶν ἐθνέων 
πολλῶν which probably comes from a longer marginal note, for πλῆθος τιἐ.π. is 
not Greek. The text proposed by Powell (in his translation II p. 688), who regards 
ἀποσχισθέν --- ἀσθενές and ἐὸν --- αὐξηθῆναι as interpolations, destroys (or so it 
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seems to me) the fundamental idea of the whole digression. 45) Ihe very 
mention of the Ἥλληνες as the authority for the Ionians and Aeolians being 
Pelasgians (7, 94/5) should be proof sufficient (about the term Ἕλληνες see RE 
VII col. 2678, 58 ff.). See moreover Munro /.c. p. 114 (who declared that Herodotos, 
as far as the Pelasgian origin of the Ionians is concerned, simply gave ‘the accepted 
doctrine ᾿Ιώνων τῶν λογιωτάτων᾽); Jacoby F Gr Hist I p. 433, 4 ff.; Schachermeyr 
Frühgeschichte p. 259 and RE XIX col. 253 ff. as against Wilamowitz (Ph. U. 1, 
1880, p. 144) who speaks about a ‘spekulation Herodots’ and Ed. Meyer (Forsch. I, 
p. 6 ‘da Herodot weiss dass seine theorie mit den gangbaren ansichten im wider- 
spruch steht’). Most of the difficulties in the digression 1, 56 ff. automatically 
disappear if we assume that Herodotos did not develop a new theory but applied 
in a particular direction a theory accepted by research (see n. 40 and Text p. 
414, 25 ff.; 415, 9 ff.). This is at the same time the most simple explanation of 
Thukydides’ attitude towards this theory (1, 3; 1, 5, 1). 40) 773 ΞΞῚ ΕΣ δ: 

47) Outside the Peloponnese he enumerates the single districts, mentioning in 
Attica οἱ μετὰ Εὐμόλπου Θρᾶικες. Of course, Strabo’s excerpt is abbreviated; we 
must not infer that in Attica Hekataios knew of Thracians only; ı F 127 is proof 
of the contrary. 48) Also Thukyd. 1, 3 is satisfied to say κατὰ ἔθνη ἄλλα 
re xal τὸ Πελασγικόν without going into particulars. 49) I am inclined 
to believe that Tereus in the Phocian Daulis is an addition of Strabo from Thu- 
kydides 2, 29. The inappropriate quotation of Pindar is certainly his addition. 

50) This dates Thukydides’ method in 1, 5 back to Ionian ethnography. We are 
acquainted with inferences of this kind also in Ionian science, the results of which 
have frequently been used in the Periodos. 51) See Text p. 413, 30 ff. 52) 
Even a 'sham digression' (see n. 38) can have, and usually has, a suitable place. 
Herodotos certainly inserted the digression with which we are concerned here 
not so much because he could confirm the barbarian nationality of the Pelasgians 
by his own observations but because, being a historian, he felt the need of dis- 
cussing fundamental questions of Greek development inspite of the late starting- 
point of his narrative. He could not do this otherwise than in a series of digressions, 
and he had to find suitable places for them (cf. R E Suppl. II col. 351, 20 ff). 
Not all of these places are equally well chosen (we should e.g. prefer to read 6, 51 ff. 
in the first book), and Thukydides with his ‘Archaeology’ certainly found the better 
way in regard to composition; but all digressions of Herodotos are important as 
to their contents and, one might even say, necessary. There is an inner connexion 
between 1, 56/8 and the digression about the Ionians 1, 142/8, which is worked into 
the historical context in a similar way and which is also not easy to understand. 
Herodotos' indisputable antagonism to his neighbours in Asia Minor may be due 
to impressions of his youth. The full blast of it is directed only against the Twelve 
Towns; in ch. 143, 2 (about the weakness of τὸ Ἑλληνικὸν γένος cf. I, 58) he makes 
an exception in favour of Athens, and ch. 147, 2 further shows that his judgement is 
now less influenced by his Dorian tribe-consciousness and more by his new esteem 
for Athens. It is possible, even if not demonstrable, that both these passages are 
additions resulting from his late point of view; in that case the addition about the 
σύνοικοι in digressions concerning the Pelasgians (see Text p. 416, 36ff.) would 
furnish a parallel. I have long believed that Herodotos so heartily accepted the 
theory of Hekataios about the Pelasgians because it flattered his Dorian national 
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pride, for according to this theory the Dorians are the only genuine and original 
Hellenes, and even now I think that this is possible. But to follow this up here 
would lead us too far. 53) See 2, 51; 8, 44. 54) It may be mentioned nega- 
tively that neither he nor anybody else in antiquity made a conjecture that would 
appear obvious to us: nobody assumed Kekrops, the bearer of a ‘barbarian’ name, 
to be the king of the barbarian Pelasgians, setting over against him as representative 
of the Greeks Erechtheus who ‘gives their name’ to the Athenians, and under whom 
the μεταβολὴ ἐς Ἕλληνας might have been achieved; but even in Herodotos (8, 44) 
the primeval Pelasgians are earlier than Kekrops. Another negative fact: no 
author, not even Herodotos, for whom it would have meant the solution of a great 
difficulty (see Text p. 416, 36ff.) has expressly distinguished the later from the 
earlier Pelasgians in Attica. 55) There is no need to repeat what I said RE VII 
col. 2675 ff.; Suppl. II col. 394 f.; 417 f. But because of W. A. Heidel ‘Hecataeus 
and the Egyptian Priests in Herodotus book II' (Mem. Am. Ac. 18 no. 2, Boston 
1935) I will state again that I refuse to entertain the notion of an ironical and Vol- 
tairean Hekataios and of Herodotos as a dullard and a potential liar. For that, 
in fact, is what Heidel's arguments amount to. As to Herodotos' interest in Athens 
see the qualification A//his p. 221 ff. 56) There is no doubt that this is a re- 
ference to the story of the wall, for the other group of Pelasgians who had preserved 
their language even in Herodotos' own time, the Πελασγοὶ ὑπὲρ Τυρσηνῶν Κρηστῶνα 
πόλιν οἰκέοντες, are designated as of ὅμουροί κοτε ἦσαν τοῖσι νῦν Δωριεῦσι χκαλεομέ- 
νοισι (οἴκεον δὲ τηνικαῦτα γῆν τὴν νῦν Θεσσαλιῶτιν καλεομένην). The two relative 
clauses are parallel; there is no need here to discuss again the Mss. tradition of the 
first one (see on Rhianos 265 F 35). 57) The first passage is simple: by relative 
clauses (see n. 56) Herodotos determines the original residences of remnants of the 
Pelasgian people which exist in his time. The second passage presents difficulties 
as to the matter and the text: the question about the origin of the Greek gods 
again is of particular interest for Herodotos. He had believed the Egyptians (λέγω 
δὲ τὰ λέγουσι αὐτοὶ Αἰγύπτιοι) that σχεδὸν καὶ πάντων τὰ οὐνόματα τῶν θεῶν ἐξ Αἰ- 
γύπτου ἐλήλυθε ἐς τὴν λλάδα, but he adds as his own conjecture (μοι δοκέουσι) 
that the gods who were not known to the Egyptians ‘received their names from the 
Pelasgians’ (ch. 50, 2), and he deals subsequently with the religion of the Pelasgians 
(ch. 52). In both ch. 50 and ch. 52 he is talking about the Pelasgians generally, the 
primeval inhabitants of Hellas who, in this quality, range with the equally very old 
Egyptians. Ch. 51, however, is different: the Greeks learned the ithyphallic shape 
of Hermes (this only, not the god himself) from the Athenians (cf. Thuk. 6, 27, I, 
where it is the τετράγωνος ἐργασία which is noted as indigenous; Paus. 4, 33, 3 
intermingles Herodotos, and 1, 24, 3 is corrupt), and the Athenians learned it from 
the Pelasgians, not, however, from the primeval Pelasgians but from those who 
immigrated later on: ᾿Αθηναίοισι γὰρ ἤδη τηνικαῦτα ἐς “Ἑλληνας τελέουσι Πελασγοὶ 
σύνοικοι ἐγένοντο ἐν τῆι χώρηι [ὅθεν περ καὶ “Ἄλληνες ἤρξαντο νομισθῆναι] - ὅστις δὲ τὰ 
Καβείρων ὄργια μεμύηται τὰ Σαμοθρήικες ἐπιτελέουσι παραλαβόντες παρὰ Πελασγῶν, οὗτος 
ὡνὴρ οἷδε τὸ λέγω: τὴν γὰρ Σαμοθρηίκην οἴκεον πρότερον Πελασγοὶ οὗτοι οἵ περ 
᾿Αθηναίοισι σύνοικοι ἐγένοντο, [καὶ παρὰ τούτων Σαμοθρήικες τὰ ὄργια παραλαμβά- 
νουσι]. In the opening I have bracketed one of the interpretative bits which 
disfigure ch. 51: the clause with ὅθεν is an unsuccessful attempt at making things 
clearer. The grammatical subject cannot be the Athenians (pace Myres l.c. p. 201), 
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for they were already Hellenes, and they certainly did not become so by the im- 
migration of the Pelasgians; nor can the subject be the Pelasgians, whom the 
interpolator evidently had in mind, and whom Stein and Legrand (the latter by 
supplementing ἤρξαντο «αὐτοί») tried to understand, for it is the primeval Pelas- 
gians who were hellenized, not the σύνοικοι. Stein recognized the two other inter- 
polations: at the end of ὃ 3 καὶ — παραλαμβάνουσι is impossible both because of 
style and grammar (note the present tense); it is a silly repetition of παραλαβόντες 
παρὰ Πελασγῶν. In ὃ 4 the same applies to τὰ ἐν τοῖσι ἐν Σαμοθρηίκηι μυστηρίοισι δεδή- 
λωται because οἱ δὲ Πελασγοὶ ἱρόν τινα λόγον περὶ αὐτοῦ ἔλεξαν precedes. All three 
interpolations are made by the same person who found the argument of Herodotos 
not sufficiently lucid. The recent editors, Hude in 1926 and Legrand in 1936, did 
not feel any difficulty if one may judge from the silence of their critical notes. 
Nor apparently does J. E. Powell who in his translation (1949) declares ch. 51 to be 
‘a later addition’. The only actual doubt is as to whether these Pelasgians came 
from Samothrake to Athens, or went from Athens to Samothrake. This vagueness 
is the consequence of Herodotos’ general treatment of the wall-building Pelasgians, 
and it is removed in favour of the second alternative not until 6, 137, when we learn 
that the wall-building Pelasgians ἐκχωρήσαντας ἄλλα te σχεῖν χωρία καὶ δὴ καὶ Λῆμνον. 
Moreover, it is important to state that Herodotos inserted the whole passage about 
the Pelasgians (ch. 50, 2b-52, not only ch. 51) at a later time (i.e. after his visits 
to Samothrake 51, 2, to Dodona 52, 1, and, of course, after his sojourn in Athens) 
into the original context about the Egyptian origin of the Greek gods as explained 
to him by 'the Egyptians'. There is an evident contradiction between the old and 
the new context: the Greeks are said to have received names of gods from the 
Pelasgians (50, 2) whereas these Pelasgians did not know any individual names of 
gods (52, 1). Further it is surprising that the Pelasgians consulted Dodona ei &v- 
έλωνται τὰ οὐνόματα τὰ ἀπὸ τῶν βαρβάρων (i.e. from the Egyptians) ἥκοντα; for they 
are barbarians themselves, and they could receive from the Egyptians those 
names only which that people had in use. These inconsistencies did not escape 
Herodotos, as we see from the double (as it were) opening of ch. 50: at first he says 
that ‘almost all names had come from Egypt to Hellas’, later on that they had come 
ἐκ τῶν βαρβάρων, which term is explained as meaning Egyptians and Pelasgians. 
The working in of the added notion, that Egypt does not explain the whole Greek 
pantheon, is not altogether successful. 58) Schachermeyr RE XIX col. 254. 
Nearer the truth is his statement in Etrusk. Frühgesch. p. 259 f., that ‘Herodot 
eigentlich ein doppeltes pelasgisches element in Attika hätte annehmen müssen. 
Offenbar war ihm aber bei dieser annahme nicht wohl zumute, und er vermied 
es von der einen (read: two) andeutung abgesehen, auf diese angelegenheit näher 
einzugehen’. But he should have asked why Herodotos ‘did not feel easy about it’, 
and incidentally the compensating praise of the ‘methodisch allein richtige frage- 
stellung Herodots’ is not justified. The alternative whether the Pelasgians were 
Greek or barbarian stands in no connexion with the question whether there»were 
two kinds of Pelasgians in Attica; and that they were barbarians Hekataios had 
already proved systematically, while Herodotos merely corroborates one point of 
this proof by his own observations (see Text p. 414, 5 f£.). 59) It is probably 
not accidental that he neither adduces reasons for the identification, nor points to 
the invention with a δοκέειν ἐμοί. The twilight in which he leaves the whole question 
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is the same throughout; but it is perhaps most remarkable in 2, 50-52 (see n. 57) 
where he discusses the question of the gods with an accuracy hardly to be surpassed: 
the Greek gods are Egyptian; those who are not Egyptian are Pelasgian; but 
Poseidon is Libyan; also the cult of heroes is, at least originally, not Greek. 
The arbitrary invention may have been facilitated by three facts: (1) the distinction 
between Athens and Attica had been abolished at the time of Herodotos; thus, 
whether an incident was told of the old πόλις or of Brauron, both in his view were 
Athenian stories; (2) about the nationality of the former inhabitants of Lemnos 
anything could be asserted since Athenian cleruchs were settled on the island; 
(3) the name of Pelasgians had for a long time shown a tendency to spread. They 
had to such a degree become the barbarian predecessors of the Greeks generally 
that one could speak of Pelasgians wherever barbarians in Hellas were meant, even 
where other names were known (see Text p. 414, 25 ff.): we find in Herodotos 
᾿Αρκάδες Πελασγοί, Αἰγιαλεῖς Πελασγοί, etc. The peculiar point is that the tendency 
of his composition of 6, 137-140 forbids Tuponvoi IleAxoyot. 60) One might 
expect that Herodotos asked where the expelled Pelasgians went. Those who 
contend that he did, and that he received the answer ‘to Lemnos’, and perhaps 
even the further information that the Pelasgians had undertaken from Lemnos 
their expedition of vengeance to Brauron, can perhaps not be strictly refuted, al- 
though in my opinion the conclusion of the Athenian answer (ἀλλά σφι προειπεῖν ἐκ 
τῆς γῆς ἐξιέναι) is in reality a refutation. For those who know Herodotos it is clear 
that by adding to this answer the following sentence τοὺς δὲ οὕτω δὴ ἐκχωρήσαντας 
ἄλλα τε σχεῖν χωρία καὶ δὴ καὶ Λῆμνον one replaces the historian, who had to arrange 
an abundant material, by one of his sources—the Athenian λόγιος ἀνὴρ who had no 
interest but to answer Herodotos’ question εἰ ἀδίκως. Both the Egyptian parallels and 
the fact that the expelled Pelasgians did not go to Lemnos only, confirm this inter- 
pretation: καὶ δὴ καὶ is a typical form of conjunction used by Herodotos in appending 
the point on which he is going to enlarge, as he does here by narrating the conquest 
of Lemnos by Miltiades. Cf. n. 16; 20. 61) This holds good at least for the Aithis 
of the Marmor Parium which by Aktaios-Aktike in the time before Kekrops (A ı) 
and by dating Kranaos after Kekrops (A 3) precludes both the pre-Hellenic Pelas- 
gians generally and the Pelasgian Kranaoi of Herodotos (8, 44). The Marmor does 
not mention the wall-building Pelasgians, and as to Kleidemos, who evidently knows 
them (323 F 16), only a deduction e silentio can be made. It is very regrettable that 
we do not know anything about Hellanikos' attitude as far as it regards Athens; 
I do not think a deduction e silentio would be too audacious in his case either. 
62) See on F 1; (F 92/3). 
I) N. ı on F 99-101. 2) Ephoros 70 F 113 does not help. 3) See) 323 
F 16. 4) See Text p. 410, 20 ff. The inference that according to Ph. ‘der Pelasger- 
name erst in Attika.entstanden war’ (Meyer Forsch. I p. 12 f.) and that the builders 
“of the wall therefore must formerly have been called Tyrsenians, is certainly wrong 
in this form. Neither Ph. nor anybody else can possibly have asserted that an origin- 
al Πελαργοί (IIeAxeyuxóv) had in the course of time changed to Πελασγοί (Πελασγι- 
xóv), for the fortification and the precinct were always called lleAxpyuxóv, not 
Πελασγικόν. The difference of one letter had not prevented popular etymology from 
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form Πελαργικόν and calling the builders Πελαργοί, but he regarded this form not 
as a name (or its corruption) but as a nickname. The IleAxoyot come into the 
discussion only because the Tyrsenians, derisively called IIeAxpyot, were Pelasgians 
as to their race. This is a proceeding both ingenious and correct according to ancient 
science, and one should no longer obscure these simple facts. 5) Cf. nn. 16; 34 
on F 99-101. 6) One can hardly regard Herodt. 4, 145 (cf. 6, 138, 4) as such. 

I) Imbros besides Lemnos-—&Ma te χωρία καὶ δὴ καὶ Λῆμνον (6, 137, 4); παρθένοι 
ἀρχτευόμεναι τῆι θεῶι τοῖς Βραυρωνίοις (and the χανηφόροι παρθένοι ἘΠ I01)~ 
᾿Αρτέμιδι ἐν Βραυρῶνι ἀγούσας ὁρτὴν τὰς τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων γυναῖκας (6, 138, 1). It remains 
uncertain whether Ph. mentioned other places which, according to other passages 
of Herodotos (I, 57, 2; 2, 51; cf. Text p. 416, 39 ff.) had been colonized by Pelas- 
gians expelled from Athens. 2) sce ex bp 4τι, τὰ hf: 3) See Text p. 411, 
QUAD, 4) Whereas the Sintians Od. 0 294 are ἀγριόφωνοι, the Pelasgians in the 
Iliad (K 429; cf. Od. τ 177) are called δῖοι and in the Catalogue (B 840) ἐγχεσίμωροι. 
It is certainly wrong to take ΠΠελασγικός as an epithet of Zeus in a depreciatory sense. 
'Hesiod' (F 212 Rz) says Δωδώνην... Πελασγῶν ἕδρανον without an epithet, but 
Pelasgos is the father Λυκάονος ἀντιθέοιο F 44. 5) In the appendix to Hesiod's 
Theogony roir/6 referring to the West ἔλγριος ἠδὲ Λατῖνος rule over the Τυρσηνοὶ 
ἀγάχλειτοι. In Hom. Hymn. 7 Dionysos is captured by ληισταὶ Tuponvot somewhere 
at sea. We have not the least reason to suppose these to be Tyrsenians of Lem- 
nos (Beloch Gr. G.? I 2 p. 50 f.): there is no indication whatever of the locality, and 
the vague vv. 18/9 may mean anything; in order to assume Maeonia (Toepffer 
4. G. p. 196 n. 2) one ought to know how old the Tyrsenians are in the story told 
by the Samian Menodotos (541 F 1; other indications of Tyrsenian-Pelasgian 
piracy in the north of the Aegaean are even more difficult to determine). The date 
of the hymn (the much discussed connexion of which with the cult of Brauron is 
sheer imagination) I do not venture to decide: a late date (‘vielleicht erst alexan- 
drinische zeit’ Gemoll Die Homer. Hymnen, 1886, p. 316 f.; Ludwich even placed 
it in the third or fourth century A.D.) is not proved. Allen-Halliday-Sikes The 
Homeric Hymns?, 1936, p. 379 see ‘no reason to deny it to the sixth or seventh 
century B.C.'; W. Schmid Gesch. d. gr. Lit. I, 1929, p. 242 f., too, seems to regard the 
fifth century as the latest possible date. 6) Wiken Die Kunde etc., 1933, p. 78 f.; 
85 f. dates the disturbance of originally good relations between Greeks and 
Etruscans at the middle of the sixth century (the naval battle of Alalia may mark 
an epoch, though this was not the opinion of Ephoros 70 F 137) and p. 184 ff. 
he collects the evidence for the increase of ‘Tyrsenian piracy’ in the fourth century. 
The facts are not in doubt, but because of the frequent and somewhat naive restric- 
tion of the term to the Etruscans in particular it must be stated that the Greeks, 
at least in the West, acted in the same manner: after the battle of Lade Dionysios 
sails from Phokaia to Sicily, ὁρμώμενος δὲ ἐντεῦθεν ληιστὴς κατεστήκες Ἑλλήνων 
μὲν οὐδενός, Καρχηδονίων δὲ καὶ Τυρσηνῶν (Herodt. 6, 17). It is a well known fact 
that unless a great naval power polices the seas, as, apart from the mythical Minos 
(Thuk. 1, 4), Athens did in the fifth century B.C. and England has done in modern 
times, no fixed line can be drawn between naval war and Piracy: ‘ich müsste keine 
schiffahrt kennen: / krieg, handel und piraterie / dreieinig sind sie, nicht zu trennen’ 
(Goethe Faust II 11186/8). For the Greek historians the sentence holds good that 
piracy is what the enemy (the non-Greek in particular) does. 7) Cf. Hypoth. 
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Soph. O. R. (Suda s.v. τύραννος) ἴδιον δέ τι πεπόνθασιν of μεθ᾽ “Ὅμηρον ποιηταὶ τοὺς πρὸ 
τῶν Τρωικῶν βασιλεῖς τυράννους προσαγορεύοντες, ὀψέ ποτε τοῦδε τοῦ ὀνόματος εἰς 
τοὺς Ἕλληνας διαδοθέντος κατὰ τοὺς ᾿Αρχιλόχου χρόνους, καθάπερ Ἱππίας ὁ σοφιστής 
(6 F 6) φησιν... προσαγορευθῆναι δέ φασι τὸν τύραννον ἀπὸ τῶν Τυρρηνῶν χαλεποὺς 
γάρ τινας περὶ ληιστείαν τούτους γενέσθαι. Et. M. p. 771, 55 τύραννος - ἤτοι ἀπὸ Τυρ- 
ρηνῶν (ὠμοὶ γὰρ οὗτοι) ἣ ἀπὸ Γύγου, ὅς ἐστιν ἀπὸ Τύρρας πόλεως Λυδιακῆς (Sylburg 
Λυκιακῆς Et), τυραννήσαντος πρῶτον * ἄλλοι δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ τρύω κτλ. The information 
about Gyges’ native place is doubtful because it seems to be dependent on the 
belief that Tuppavös is the ethnikon of Τύρρα, connecting with this assumption the 
equally wrong assertion that Gyges was the first τύραννος. This raises doubts about 
the town Τύρρα, which occurs here only, but is a kind of corner-stone in Schacher- 
meyr's (op. cit. p. 222 f.; 284 ff.) attempt to determine ‘die engere heimat der 
Etrusker in Kleinasien’. I find his treatment of the passage in the Et. M. difficult 
to understand. But the question does not matter for Ph., who apparently did not 
derive τύραννος from Gyges and Τύρρα but from the Τυρρηνοί. 

τὴ 566. Text! p.0406, TA τῆ; 418, 26 £f: 2) The connexion is rejected by 

Kretschmer Glotta 30, 1943, p. 117. His reasons do not appear convincing to me. 
3) Cf. Text p. 410, 20 ff. (and n. 35 on F 99-101). 4)Cf.n.270nF 99-101. 5) See 
on F 209. 6) Ph. presumably also observed that the Tyrrhenians do not occur 
in Homer. About the reason of their absence see Schachermeyr of. cit. p. 278 ff., 
who ought not to have obscured the fact that we do not possess any literary 
evidence for the Tyrsenians earlier than the 6th century B.C. (cf. n. 5 on F roo). 

I) Harpokr. s.v. ᾿Αγασικλῆῇς; s.v. προμετρητάς. That the speech actually had 
the title Kat ᾿Αγασικλέους εἰσαγγελία ξενίας (Dion. Hal. De Din. 10) and did 
not open with the words ξενίας οὐδένα xta. (Baiter-Sauppe Or. Att. II p. 331) 
may be inferred from Hypereid. 3, 3 who remarks upon the irregularity of prose- 
cuting by the procedure of εἰσαγγελία. 2) IG? II 2311, 75 = Syll? 1055. 
It is of the Panathenaia presumably that Xenophon is thinking in Mem. 3, 3, 12 
(n. 6), and the fact that it is a leiturgia (Ps. Andok. 4, 42) points in the same 
direction. 3) I G II 956/8 a. 161/o ff. B.C. 4) As Mommsen Feste p. 101 ff.; 
Juethner RE VI col. 839, al. have it. The term is misleading, and not only because 
of its modern use. There were beauty-competitions in antiquity connected with 
cult, but they are entirely different. 5) Xenoph. Symp. 4, 17 θαλλοφόρους γὰρ 
τῆι ᾿Αθηνᾶι τοὺς καλοὺς γέροντας ἐκλέγονται, ὡς συμπαρομαρτοῦντος πάσηι ἡλικίαι τοῦ 
χάλλους definitely precludes the connexion which Mommsen (of. cit. p. τοι ff.; 
152; 292 ff.) tries to make out. Others (particularly the commentators on Xenophon) 
indulge in fancies. 6) Mem. 3, 3, 12/3 ὅταν γε χορὸς [εἷς] ἐκ τῆσδε τῆς πόλεως 
γίγνηται, ὥσπερ «6» εἰς Δῆλον πεμπόμενος, οὐδεὶς ἄλλοθεν οὐδαμόθεν τούτωι ἐφάμιλλος 
γίγνεται, οὐδὲ εὐανδρία ἐν ἄλληι πόλει ὁμοία τῆι ἐνθάδε συνάγεται. .... ἀλλὰ μὴν οὔ- 
„ve εὐφωνίαι τοσοῦτον διαφέρουσιν ᾿Αθηναῖοι τῶν ἄλλων οὔτε σωμάτων Tr xal ῥώμηι 
᾿ὅσον φιλοτιμίαι, ἥπερ μάλιστα παροξύνει πρὸς τὰ καλὰ καὶ ἔντιμα. Beauty may 
be understood as being a matter of course, but its conditions for men are ῥώμη καὶ 
μέγεθος (the latter indispensable for women as well: ei maxima toto corpore Propert. 
2, 2, 5/6), even if Athen. 13, 19 p. 565 F ἐπαινῶ δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς τὸ x&XXoc* xal γὰρ Ev ταῖς 
Bbavdptaug τοὺς καλλίστους ἐγκρίνουσι καὶ τούτους πρωτοφορεῖν ( ?) ἐπιτρέπουσι should 
refer to -Athens (the χρίσις κάλλους in Elis follows; Valesius’ conjecture πτορ- 
θοφορεῖν, which caused the confusion of εὐανδρία and θαλλοφορία is certainly wrong). 
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Hiller von Gaertringen suitably compared with the εὐανδρίας ἀγών the εὐεξία 
in Tralles (Syll? 1060 saec. IV/III B.C.; it is mentioned among the competitions of 
ἄνδρες between δρόμος and ἀκοντισία) and Samos (ib. 1061 saec. II B.C.). In the 
Panathenaia inscription (n. 2) the Euandria v. 75 follows the three groups of 
πυρριχισταί (παῖδες, ἀγένειοι, ἄνδρες) and precedes the λαμπαδοφορία (I doubt whether 
Mommsen and Hiller are correct in supplying λαμπάδι in v. 76; perhaps the line 
is a dittography), and νεῶν ἅμιλλα. 

1) It is obviously a sort of appendix. The note Eust. Od. 277 (n. 5) also shows 
two sections; for one of them ὁ ἱστορήσας ὡς Δημήτηρ κτλ. is quoted. The appendix 
is not all of one piece; the genealogy and the origin from Thrace hardly belong 
together originally; they require separate evidence. 2) Vv. 202/5 πρίν Y' ὅτε 
δὴ χλεύηις μιν Ἰάμβη κεδνὰ ἰδυῖα / πολλὰ παρασκώπτουσ᾽ ἐτρέψατο πότνιαν ἁγνὴν || μει- 
δῆσαι γελάσαι τε xol ἱλαὸν σχεῖν θυμόν - / ἣ δή οἱ καὶ ἔπειτα μεθύστερον εὔαδεν ὀργαῖς. 

3) It is of no importance whether the author here is Diodoros or Timaios (566 F 
164). The hymn to Demeter of Philikos (Koerte Herm. 66, 1931, p. 442 ff.) un- 
fortunately breaks off with ἀλλ᾽ εἰ χαλάσεις πένθος, ἐγὼ δὲ λύσω. The γυναῖκες of 
this hymn, one of whom is the γεραιά Iambe, follow another account which is more 
closely related to the Bibliotheca than to the Homeric hymn. It is dubious whether 
Hesych. s.v. ᾿Ιάμβη γυνή τις, ἐφ᾽ He ἣ Δημήτηρ ἐγέλασε πενθοῦσα - ἀφ᾽ ἧς ἰαμβίζειν τὸ 
λοιδορεῖν, κακολογεῖν (n. 4; 6) belongs here. 4) τὸ ἰαμβίζειν κατά τινα γλῶσσαν 
λοιδορεῖν ἔλεγον Proklos Chrest. p. 242, 26 W; παρὰ τὸ ἰαμβίζειν, 6 ἐστιν ἰὸν βάζειν 
.... λοιδορικὸν γὰρ τὸ μέτρον Schol. Choerob. Hephaist. p. 215, 1 Consbr.; ?j ἀπὸ 
τοῦ lav βάζειν... f| γὰρ xown τῶν ἀνθρώπων φωνὴ ἴα καλεῖται Et. M. 463, 29; 
Gerhard RE IX col. 652, 52 ff. supplies further evidence. 5) Et. M. p. 463, 28 
ἢ ἀπὸ τῆς εὑρούσης γυναικὸς Βάχχης τινὸς ᾿Ιάμβης καλουμένης. Proklos p. 242, 27 
οἱ δὲ ἀπό τινος ᾿Ιάμβης θεραπαινίδος, Θράνττης τὸ γένος: ταύτην φασὶ... διὰ τινῶν 
χλευασμάτων εἰς γέλωτα προαγαγέσθαι τὴν θεόν. Schol. Choerob. p. 214, 9 ἤτοι ἀπὸ 
᾿Ιάμβης τῆς Κελεοῦ θεραπαίνης, ἥτις τὴν Δήμητρα λυπουμένην ἠνάγκασε γελάσαι γελοῖόν 
τι εἰποῦσα, τῶι ῥυθμῶι τούτου τοῦ ποδός αὐτομάτως χρησαμένη ἣ ἀπὸ ᾿Ιάμβης τινὸς ἑτέ- 
exc, vYexóc, ἧι ᾿ἹἹππῶναξ... παρὰ θάλασσαν ἔρια πλυνούσηι συντυχὼν ἤκουσε .. 

«ἄνθρωπ᾽ ἄπελθε, τὴν σκάφην ἀνατρέπεις», καὶ συλλαβὼν τὸ ῥηθὲν οὕτως ὠνόμασε 
τὸ μέτρον- ἄλλοι δὲ περὶ τοῦ χωλιάμβου τὴν ἱστορίαν ταύτην ἀναφέρουσι, γράφοντες 
τὸ τέλος τοῦ στίχου «τὴν σκάφην ἀνατρέψεις». Eust. Od. A 277 καὶ κόρη δέ τις 
(φασίν) ᾿Ιάμβη αἰσχρῶς ὑβρισθεῖσα κατέλυσε τὸν βίον ἀγχόνηι: διὸ καὶ ὁ παρωνομασμέ- 


νος αὐτῆι ἴαμβος ἐκ βραχείας ὧν καὶ μακρᾶς αἰνίττεται... ἀπό τινος βραχέος αἰτίου 
ἀρχομένην εἰς xoxóv μέγα καταλήγειν... δηλοῖ καὶ ὁ πικρὸς Ἱππῶναξ ... δηλοῖ 
ὁ ἱστορήσας ὡς Δημήτηρ... παρεξενώθη Κελεῶι ual... Μετανείρηι ἐν τῆι ᾿Ατ- 


τικῆι, θεράπαινα δὲ αὐτῶν ᾿Ιάμβη παρεμυθεῖτο αὐτὴν ὀρχουμένη τοιούτωι μέτρωι. 

6) It would be more accurate to say that the λοιδορεῖν, the xanxoroyta, the ὑβρίζειν 
(Prokl. p. 242, 26 ff.) is the characteristic feature of the ἴαμβος. But the αἰσχρόν 
(a species of which is the γελοῖον: Aristot. Poet. 5 P. 1449 a 32) belongs to both 
the poem and the conduct of Iambe. 7) The slave woman is Thracian also 
in the scholion on Nikander and in Proklos; in the Hymn (and in Eust.) she is given 
no country. In Bibl. 1, 30 the γραῦς seems to be a free woman as in Philikos; but 
then she is Eleusinian, not from Halimus. The abundance of variants, even in regard 
to secondary figures, is surprising in all our tradition. 8) Collected by Waser 
R E.V col. 1927, 9) IG? II tor1, 6/7 (epheboi inscription of 106/5 B.C.) ὑπήν- 
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noav δὲ καὶ τοῖς ἱεροῖς ἐν ὅπλοις μέχρι τῆς ᾿Ηχοῦς, καὶ προέπεμψαν αὐτά, ὁμοίως δὲ 
xai τὸν Ἴαχχον. Kern R E XVI col. 1226 also thinks of a sanctuary. In the ‘Iakchos’ 
ἴα may supposed to be heard as in Iambe (n. 4), but the explanation of the genealogy, 
often repeated though it is, by ‘die lärmende freude bei ländlichen festen’ (Weiz- 
säcker Rosch. Lex. Il col. 13) takes a wrong line: Pan is neither ‘der ländliche gott’ 
nor Iakchos, and Iambe belongs to the Eleusinian cult, not to some 'rural festival'. 
If Echo had a cult on the Sacred Road there must certainly have been a real echo. 

1) This is shown by Diodor. 1, 29, 3 (= Hekataios of Abdera 264 F 25) ὁμολογεῖν 
δὲ καὶ τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ὅτι βασιλεύοντος '"Epey0£coc καὶ τῶν καρπῶν διὰ τὴν ἀνομβρίαν 
προηφανισμένων ἣ τῆς Δήμητρος ἐγένετο παρουσία πρὸς αὐτοὺς καὶ f) δωρεὰ τοῦ σίτου " 
πρὸς δὲ τούτοις αἱ τελεταὶ καὶ τὰ μυστήρια ταύτης τῆς θεοῦ τότε κατεδείχθησαν ἐν 
᾿Ελευσῖνι. Accordingly the Marmor A 12-15 records the whole group of facts 
concerned with Eleusis under Erechtheus. We find the same date in Justin. 2, 6, I2 
Erechtheum, sub quo frumenti satio est Eleusinae a Triptolemo veperta, ın cwius 
muneris honorem noctes initiorum sacratae and for the rape of Kore in Euseb. Chron. 
a. Abr. 620 (= F 18b). Also the war between Athens and Eleusis (which, it seems, 
cannot have been mentioned in the Parian Marble) was recorded under Erechtheus 
already by authors who preceded Kleidemos (Thukyd. 2, 15, 1; Isokrat. 12, 193; see 
F 13). About the shifting of these events to the predecessor of Erechtheus, Pandion 
(Bibl. 3, 191; Kastor 250 F 4; Euseb. Chron. a. Abr. 610/5 = F 104a), see Jacoby 
Marm. Par. p. 141 f. 2) See above Text p. 402, 17 ff. It is not much use to ask 
whether the wording fruges fructusque must include corn: the description of the 
festival seems to show that it does, and anyhow the introduction of corn-growing 
is due to the hero of culture. Perhaps we have to assume that for Ph. Demeter, 
though the goddess of corn, did not ‘invent’ it, as in F 5 Dionysos does not invent 
wine but teaches men τὴν τοῦ οἴνου κρᾶσιν. The Homeric Hymn, too, does not 
actually ascribe the invention of corn to her, but tells how in her wrath she does 
not allow it to grow for a certain time (vv. 303 ff.), and this conception is a wide- 
spread one (cf. n. 1). 3) Bibl. 3, 191 Πανδίων... ἐφ᾽ ob Δημήτηρ καὶ Διόνυσος 
εἰς τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ἦλθον; al. 4) See on F 93/8; see also n. 3. In Timaios (and the 
Heurematographers) Sicily and Athens put forward rival claims (Diod. 5, 2, 3 ff. 
where 4, 4 need not be an addition of Diodoros to the excerpt from Timaios 566 F 
164). The Kretika of Diodoros (468 F 1), which are not entirely late as to their sub- 
stance, mention Egypt, Attica, and Sicily as the principal claimants (5, 69, 2/3) and 
decide (5, 77, 3/4), with a learned argument about the mysteries, in favour of Crete 
and of Crete - Attica - Sicily - Egypt as the route by which the invention spread. 
See also n. 6. It is probably of no importance here that Ph. knew a book about 
Crete (see on F 17). 5) See Introd. p.225 ff. 6) F ro4c contains Attic specialties 
like Buzyges as the inventor of the plough (which, incidentally, Triptolemos 
hardly ever is said to be) and it controverts Sicilian claims by dicit tamen Philo- 
choros - Syculorum (but about this Sicilian Ceres from the rationalized legend see 
F 18c; in the Index Cogn. Deor. Cicero De n. d. 3, 53 ff. Ceres is lacking). But this 
is not sufficient to find here Philochorean tradition ‘pi ampio e pit ricco di 
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notizie’ (Lenchantin Riv. di Filol. N. S. 10, 1932, p. 45 ff); we have rather to ' 


acknowledge a late re-fashioning of the story told by Hygin. fab. 147 and Serv. 
Vergil. Georg. 1, 163, the use of a learned collection by a heurematographer, and 
(last not least) Christian Euhemerism which made the whole story human and put 
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it under the distinguished name of Ph. In the course of time, old motifs are fused 
together, wrongly used, or distorted: thus for instance the penuria (see Hekataios’ 
ἀνομβρία n. 1), which ultimately goes back to Hy. Demet. 303 ff., is here limited to 
Attica; the anger of the people about the filiwm alere abunde (~ divino lacte mutrive) ; 
the journey ad exteras vegiones in order to import corn (a complete reversal, perhaps 
because one of the rationalized versions makes Erechtheus come from Egypt); 
the kiling of the father, and so on. 7) Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1, 256/9; Diod. 
4, 47, 4. The Lycian Chimarros ἔπλει πλοίωι λέοντα μὲν ἔχοντι πρώιραθεν ἐπίσημον, 
ἐκ δὲ πρύμνης δράκοντα (Plutarch. Mul. virt. 9 p. 247 ΕἸ. The ship of Bellerophon 
was called (another way of rationalizing) Pegasos (Palaiphat. De incred. 28). 
8) F 539 ff. N? (cf. Bibl. ı, 31/2). The evidence of the vases and of literature about 
the miraculous chariot and its development are collected by Schwenn RE VIIA, 
1939, col. 218 ff. That Sophokles took this feature from the Eleusinian ‘cultic 
drama’ (Kern Eleusin. Beitr., 1909, p. II) is a very dubious suggestion. 9) Here 
Triptolemos sows ἐν τῆι “Papta. καλουμένηι "HAevotw; the distribution of the seed 
is mentioned as a section of the Orphic Demeter poem (A 14). It is quite uncertain 
whether the three poets quoted in that passage — Orpheus, Eumolpos, Musaios —, 
occurred in Ph.s Atihis, or in the same context. 

1) This is the reason of the popular, legendary, and fabulous character of many 
Athenian stories, to which some stories of Pherekydes (and others not noted down 
in the mother country until Hellenistic times) bear a strong resemblance. It is 
superfluous here to ask who preserved and passed on the stories, but in any case 
the λόγιοι ἄνδρες were of greater importance in this respect than ‘the people’; 
cf. Atthis p. 143 f.; 217 ff. 2) Preller-Robert Gr. Myth. I* p. 200 where the 
material is collected; about Aglauros see moreover Toepffer R E I col. 826 ff.; 
about Pandrosos H. Lewy Rosch. Lex. III col. 1530 ff.; about Herse (not very 
sound) Sittig R E VIII col. 1146 ff.; see also n. 3. Immisch Rosch. Lex. II col. 1018 
regards them as 'hypostasen der Athena’; Wilamowitz Gl. d. Hell. I p. 194 now 
calls them ‘Feldmädchen’. When according to the latter they are ‘im grunde nichts 
anderes as Chariten, Horen, Nymphen, auch die Moiren’, this seems to me a rather 
shallow application of Usener's ideas (Götternamen, 1896, p. 135 ff.) which, il- 
luminating as they are in a systematic account of the way in which religious con- 
ceptions are formed, rather prevent the understanding of the single figures, when 
their character as a group is doubtful. Evidence like that of Steph. Byz. s.v.’Aypau- 
AM... τρεῖς δὲ ἦσαν (scil. θυγατέρες Tod Κέκροπος) ἀπὸ τῶν αὐξόντων τοὺς καρ- 
ποὺς ὠνομασμέναι, ἸΤάνδροσος “Epon "Αγραυλος does not prove anything; Hesych. 
S.V. ᾿Αγλαυρίδες - tutu παρὰ ᾿Αθηναίοις is corrupt. In the information about the 
cultic δειπνοφορία ταῖς Κέκροπος θυγατράσιν (Text P. 427, 18 ff.), with which the 
custom of sacrificing ταῖς ᾿Πρεχθέως θυγατράσιν in F 12 may be compared, it remains 
doubtful how old the designation of this group of παρθένοι as ‘daughters of Kekrops’ 
is, and whether they carried individual names in cult. Herodt. 8, 53 naturally does 
not yield an answer to that question, for he mentions merely the ἱρὸν τῆς Κέκροπος 
θυγατρὸς ᾿Αγλαύρου, i.e. a quite definite locality. It is evident that the ‘daughters 
of Erechtheus’ (who also need not have been that from the first) originally were 
without proper names (see on Phanodemos 325 F 4); that the ‘Aglaurids’ originally 
had no father is largely agreed upon. It is not surprising (and a special explanation 
will be found later on) that the paternity fluctuates: Hygin. Astron. 2, 13 calls the 
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nurses of Erichthonios Evechthei filiae which hardly is a mere mistake; it is more 
likely to be a variant. It is certainly a variant that Skamon (476 F 3) calls the three 
maidens together with Phoinike (who isinvented additionally) daughters of Aktaios, 
for Kekrops marries thy ᾿Αχταίου κόρην Αγραυλον (Bibl. 3, 180). ᾿Αγραύλου κόραι 
τρίγονοι says Euripides Jon 496, and παρθένοι ᾿Αγραυλίδες in v. 23 must be under- 
stood accordingly. Here already Aglauros is distinctly a special figure who has to 
cede her name to one (the eldest) of the three daughters (n. 3). 3) I state the 
following facts which I cannot believe to be accidental: (1) The Scholia on Ari- 
stophanes (Lys. 439) mention two daughters of Kekrops only, and they state that 
the name of Agraulos was used in oaths and less frequently that of Pandrosos, 
κατὰ δὲ τῆς "Epong οὐχ εὑρήκαμεν. (2) Further, Amelesagoras (330 F 1; cf. Athena- 
goras Pro Christ. τ p. 1, 13/4 Schw.) in his singular story of Erichthonios, though 
perhaps enumerating all three, makes only τὰς δύο, "Αγραυλον καὶ Il&vöpocov, 
transgress the prohibition of Athena. Here we ought to remember that other witnesses 
mention, with or without names, the guilt of all (three) παρθένοι (κοῦραι, Erechthei 
filiae, Cecropis filiae): Eurip. Ion 270 ff.; Kallimach. Hek. F 260, 27 Pf (whose 
narrative agrees with Amelesagoras); Hygin. fab. 166, 5; Astr. 2, 13. (3) Only 
Aglauros and Pandrosos are worshipped and have their own places of cult, and 
the original importance of these two can even now be distinctly perceived. (4) 
There exists an ’Adnv& ”AyAavpog (Harpokr. s.v. ᾿Αγλαυρος) and an’ Αθηνᾶ Πάνδροσος 
(Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 439), but no ᾿Αθηνᾶ “Epox. (5) On the other hand Istros 334 F 
27 knows a πομπή for Herse alone. (6) It is an additional fact that of the three Herse 
alone is not a ‘specifically Attic figure of myth’ (Sittig R E VIII col. 1146 is wrong): 
Alkman F 43 D calls her the daughter of Zeus and Selene; in Erythrai the trinity (?) 
PEDO scr aeons φανίς seems to belong to the female Kyrbantes (Wilamowitz- 
Jacobsthal Nordionische Steine, 1909, p. 32 ff.); in Bibi. 3, 181 ff. she is connected 
with eastern genealogies by way of Kephalos and Eos, and she seems to be the 
only one of the three to have descendants (about the daughters of Kekrops in the 
pedigree of the Kerykes see on 323a F 24). In view of all these facts and others 
besides them, we should perhaps not pass too easily over the point that two of the 
sisters derive their name from the dew: elsewhere individual names (which are 
mostly late) for grouped figures either express one concept threefold or form a 
series: Auxo Thallo Karpo; Klotho Lachesis Atropos; Eunomia Dike Eirene; 
Aglaia Euphrosyne Thalia; etc. Once doubts are raised concerning Herse, the vari- 
ation between two and three figures in a group (e.g. in the Athenian Charites) 
deserves attention. Here Herse may have been grouped with Pandrosos because 
their names mean the same or, even more likely, because of the Hersephoria, which 
was partly misunderstood, partly not understood at all (see on Istros /./.): in fact 
it belongs to Pandrosos. That Aglauros and Pandrosos originally do not belong 
together either, will become probable by what is said in the Text (see also n. 5). 

4) See on F 92; 93; and elsewhere. 5) Aglauros and Pandrosos exist separately 
both as to their places of worship and as to their festivals. Pausanias treats the 
᾿Αγλαύρου τέμενος in his periegesis of the Agora 1, 18, 2. It is situated on the slope 
of the Akropolis ‘unmittelbar unter dem steilabfall der burg’ (Judeich Topogr.? 
p. 303; the προπύλαια with which ‘he cannot do anything’ must be due to some 
mistake). This position tallies with the name which is now almost generally agreed 
to be "Αγραυλος with a metathesis of the liquids (differently Usener op. cit. p. 135 
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ff.). But when she had become the daughter of Kekrops who lived on the Akropolis, 
she must throw herself down the precipice either voluntarily sacrificing herself 
(Ph. ?) or being demented by a god (Erichthonios story Bibl. 3, 189). This Agraulos 
is certainly not an 'earth-goddess' (as Farnell Cults III, p. 21 very cautiously sug- 
gests) ; also ‘goddess of rural life’ seems to be too vague. She is 'the' goddess of the 
paternal soil for which she sacrifices herself, an agrarian goddess whose cult could 
be taken over by the agrarian Athena, who also is a war-goddess. I cannot deal 
here with the very interesting agrarian rites of the ancient πόλις (they seem to 
have been in the hands of several clans), but no early god can be limited to a certain 
province; both Agraulos and Athena became connected with Ares, Athena in her 
quality as Areia, Agraulos as the mother of Alkippe (here Poseidon comes into 
the tradition). The conjecture that the mother received her name from the daughter 
is misleading, even though as early writers as Herodotos (8, 53) and Hellanikos (in 
his Atthis 323a F 1) attest the daughter. We must assume two different relations of 
the humanized goddess to Kekrops: as his daughter and as his wife. Thus the maiden 
reared by Athena continues to live, sometimes in cult as ᾿Αθηνᾶ Αγραυλος, some- 
times as priestess of Athena. The correlative fact is that the autochthon Kekrops 
is given a family, although (like all autochthons, whether man or god) he is originally 
ἄπαις not only ἄρρενος γόνου. His children are more likely to be daughters than 
sons, because by the former descendants can be legitimated in pseudo-history 
(thus Kekrops himself marries τὴν 'Axcaíou κόρην) whereas the son, given to him 
according to one version, must die before his father (Bibl. 3, 180). It is everywhere 
equally evident that these stories are secondary, and that they were partly invented 
without taking account of each other: whence the difficulties arise. 

The Pandroseion (Πανδρόσου ναός) is situated on the Akropolis, τῶι ναῶι τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
συνεχής (Pausan. I, 27, 2). One need not attach undue importance to the sequence 
of the monuments as enumerated in Paus. I, 27, 2-4; still it is significant that it 
‘stood in the closest neighbourhood to the Erechtheion and the Old temple’ (Judeich 
Topogr.? p. 280). The sacred olive tree in the Pandroseion (F 67; it is a proof in 
itself that these stories are earlier than Pandrosos’ connexion with Athena) stands 
according to Herodt. 8, 55 (cf. 5, 82) in the ᾿Ερεχθέος νηός. Pandrosos need not 
throw herself down; in the accepted story about Erichthonios she is ἐς thy παρακατα- 
θήκην ἀναίτιος τῶν ἀδελφῶν μόνη (Pausan. I, 27, 2; cf. 1, 18, 2; Bibl. 3, 189; but see 
330 F 1); nor does any author record voluntary death for her country. Whether 
the place of Pandrosos’ sanctuary allows of the assumption of a somewhat close 
connexion with Erechtheus (at one stage of the development) must remain an open 
question. It is quite conceivable that at one time she was the nurse of Erichthonios, 
and that Athena was substituted later (11. B 547/8; that Erichthonios is not differ- 
ent from Erechtheus is generally agreed; see also the stemma of the Eteobutads 
Vit. X or p. 843 E). Even the fact of Demeter Karpophoros occupying a place in the 
Pandroseion, whereas Aglauros is connected with the Kourotrophos (see below) 
may lead in this direction. The connexion is less certain than that between Aglauros 
and Kekrops. But when Aglauros and Pandrosos became sisters (as daughters 
either of Kekrops or of Erechtheus) and different parts were assigned to them in the 
Erichthonios story (perhaps merely in consequence of there being now two nurses), 
Agraulos alone could be used as the guilty sister (this she is in Ovid. Met. 2, 558 f.; 
Herse takes her place only in Euphorion Berl, Klass.-Texte V 1 p. 58). The link for 
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establishing the connexion is formed by Athena, who replaces Pandrosos as the 
nurse of Erechtheus and Aglauros as the agrarian goddess; it was accomplished 
as early as the sixth century, provided the connexion in cult of Aglauros Pandrosos 
Kourotrophos in the clan of the Salaminioi (Agora I 3244, 12; 45; see on F 14-16) 
is earlier than the transplantation of the clan. To our knowledge the ‘sisters’ also 
exist each by herself in actual cult and have their own priestesses: we know parti- 
culars about the dress of the priestess of Pandrosos (Pollux ro, 191; Suda s.v. 
προτόνιον) ; the fact that there was a priestess of Aglauros (I G? II 3459) is interesting 
because it shows how easily the legend (which makes Aglauros herself a priestess) 
loses sight of the facts of cult. The legend of the Kallynteria and Plynteria (see on 
F 106) mentions Agraulos only; the Plynteria is explicitly called (Hesych. s.v.) 
ἑορτή, ἣν ἐπὶ τῆι ᾿Αγλαύρου τῆς Κέκροπος θυγατρὸς τιμῆι ἄγουσιν. The mysterious 
Ersephoria (see particularly Paus. I, 27, 3) is concerned with Pandrosos only; she 
alone receives the previous sacrifice mentioned in F το. In the oath of the epheboi 
(see now L. Robert Etudes épigraph. et phil., 1938, p. 293 ff.) Aglauros stands at 
the head of the divine witnesses, and beside her are not Pandrosos and Herse, but 
Thallo and Auxo (about the connexion between Pandrosos and Thallo see Pausan. 
9, 35, 2). Concerning the oath taken in the Aglaurion, it is certainly not without 
significance that Kourotrophos was worshipped here besides Aglauros; in the 
Plynteria, too, the epheboi again have some special part (though we do not know 
since when). The Plynteria show that Agraulos had relations with the family of 
the Praxiergidai (about the particulars see Toepffer 4.G. p. 133 f.; Ferguson 
Hesperia 7, 1938, p. 20 f.); as to Pandrosos I suppress a suggestion which seems to 
be obvious. 6) It is regrettable that we do not know whether Hellanikos related 
the Erichthonios story and what he told about the war of Erechtheus. Either course 
would be conceivable with regard to him: the story of Minos and his brothers 
(Marm. Par. p. 57 ff. Jac; F Gr Hist II D p. 675) is a typical case. See also n. 7. 
7) For the two kings between Kekrops and Erichthonios reign no longer than nine- 
teen years together. Possibly the primary difficulty was considered when the list 
was first composed (by Hellanikos); for the three (five) earliest kings otherwise 
are given forty to fifty years, and even the shortest reigns of the four last pre- 
Trojan kings covered twenty to thirty years. Thus Ph. overcame the additional 
difficulty that for him a cult of Athena did not yet exist under Kekrops; it was 
introduced at the earliest (and this is the most likely date) in the reign of Am- 
phiktyon (see Text p. 398). The sacrifice of the priestess of Athena in itself is a 
suitable event in the war of Erechtheus, which is, at the same time, a war between 
Athena and Poseidon. 8) Bibl. 3, 188/90; cf. 203/4. 9) Our knowledge at 
least does not reach beyond the fact that Aglauros, by her nature, was the pro- 
tectress of the native soil (cf. n. 5). 10) Bibl. 3, 203; thus Euripides (see on 
Phanodemos 325 F 4). The motif itself appears in two shapes, the general one and 
‚the one pointing to a certain person. 

1) Hardly Aelius Dionysius as Naber believes. But who was it? It might be very 
well Ph., if the record in F 105 belongs to him; the abbreviated name may have 
dropped out before φησι. 

1) The passage (excerpted by the Suda) recurs in Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 1223 
τὴν δὲ χώραν τὴν Διακρίαν Π]ανδίονά φασι τοῖς υἱοῖς διανείμαντα τὴν ἀρχὴν Λύκων δοῦναι, 
Αἰγεῖ δὲ τὴν παρὰ (V περὶ τ) τὸ ἄστυ, Πάλλαντι δὲ τὴν Παραλίαν, Νίσωι δὲ τὴν Μεγαρίδα. 
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Here τὴν Διακρίαν evidently is a marginal correction of τὴν ἀρχὴν (the corrector 
probably followed the scholion on Lysistvate) which slipped into the text of 
the scholion at the wrong place. The interesting fact is that the Scholiast did some 
thinking: because of the ἀρχή (which in the tradition otherwise belongs-to Aigeus; 
Text p. 430, 13 ff.) he shifted Lykos to the first place. Another typical outcome of 
this thinking is the preceding sentence about the three Athenian parties in 560 B.C., 
which is a copy of Aristot. 'A0m. 13, 4 ἦσαν δὲ στάσεις τρεῖς κτλ. The Scholiast 
calls the parties τάξεις instead of στάσεις and wrongly quotes the second as Πεδιεῖς 
(like Plutarch. Erot. 18 p. 763 D; but cf. Hommel Klio 33, 1940, p. 186 f.) instead 
of IIe8txxot, and he wrongly furnished the whole passage with the introduction 
κατὰ γὰρ τοὺς Σόλωνος νόμους τρεῖς ἦσαν αἱ τάξεις, which he also took from the 
Aristotelian context. No words need be wasted about the suggestions of Wright 
A. J. Ph. 12 p. 310 ff. and Sandys Aristotle’s Const. of Athens, 1912, p. XXVIII: 
Aristotle was not brought into the scholion through Ph. The scholion is composed 
in the regular manner: one piece of evidence (Aristotle) for the historical fact, 
another (Ph.) for the previous history of it (mythical or legendary basis). 2) Ed. 
Schwartz R E I col. 2868, 2 ff. 3) See Text p. 431, 3 ff. The proof is not so 
weak as it appears to us because of the severe abbreviation by Strabo. When he 
remarks on Il. B 546 δέχεσθαι δὲ δεῖ καὶ τοὺς νῦν Μεγαρέας, ὡς καὶ τούτους μετασχόν- 
τὰς τῆς στρατείας, it becomes clear that Apollodoros furnished evidence for this 
participation, possibly from Megaric tradition (Jacoby ‘Theognis’, Sb. Berlin 
1931 p. 108 ff.). When he further adduces Il. N 685 as a proof of Athens having 
formerly been called *Iwvia and 'I&c, we infer that he also proved the Megarians 
to have been Ionians. Otherwise the proof would have a gap—unless the stele 
comes in here. Pausan. I, 42, 2 (= 487 F 5) furnishes another argument from the 
Theseus story (certainly not his own). 4) 5886. Τεχὲ Ὁ. 430, 6Ὲ ἢ 5) The 
arrangement of the arguments is well considered and characteristic of Apollodoros’ 
method. Andron of Halikarnassos is not an Atthidographer. He wrote, probably 
in the fourth century, a highly esteemed history of myths with the title Συγγένειαι 
which modernized Hellanikos (F Gr Hist I p. 480). 6) F 872 N?. Unfortunately 
Strabo, in order to abbreviate even further, merely paraphrased the opening verses 
which are frequently assigned to the Aigeus, and as ill luck would have it, the para- 
phrase occurs in one of the damaged passages so frequent in these books. As far as 
can be judged from Aly Sdr. Heidelberg 1928/9 no. 1; 1931/2 no. 1, the palimpsest, 
although containing § 6, does not help. I forgo a discussion of the attempts at 
supplementing, but the confidence with which Wilamowitz (Pho U. 1-p.-132 0253) 
brings ‘the ’Axrn’ into the text does not appear justified to me. Nor is it correct that 
the Akte is ‘Athens’, ‘die ebene des Kephisos bis ans meer’ (see on F 92). 7) 
Lenz was wrong, if only for this reason, to write Αἰγέως for αὐτοῦ, and to supple- 
ment «παρὰ τὸ ἄστυ» μέχρι Πυθίου from Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 58. In that case 
nothing would remain for Nisos. 8) For ancient lines of demarcation one 
point is sufficient if the frontier follows the main road. Therefore one stele 
only stands on the Isthmos. A sanctuary was preferably chosen; see e.g. the Ἑρμαῖον 
between Parion and Lampsakos Charon 262 F 17 with the note. 9) We know 
the Pythion of the old town ὑπὸ Πεισιστράτου γεγονός, εἰς ὃ τοὺς τρίποδας ἐτίθεσαν 
οἱ τῶι κυκλίωι χορῶι νικήσαντες τὰ Θαργήλια (Phot. Sud. s.v. Πύθιον; Judeich Topogr.? 
P. 386) and the one at Oinoe (which Siebelis wrongly suggested here). There cer- 
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tainly were more. About the presumed sanctuary of Apollo near the convent 
Daphni, which is not exactly called Pythion, but which according to the legend 
belongs to the god of Delphi, seeinfran. 12. 10) Plutarch. Thes. 10, 4; see on F 14/6. 

11) Herm. 9, 1875, p. 320 n. 1; Ph. U. τ, 1880, p. 132 f. (n. 6). Asfaras I know he 
did not return to this question later on. 12) Toepffer 4. G. p. 205; Busolt Gr. G.? 
II p. 104 f.; Hanell Megar. Stud., 1934, p. 19 n. 4. Toepffer finds the Pythion (n. 9) 
in the sanctuary of the clan of the Kephalidai; Pausan. r, 37, 6/7 relates its legend. 
According to him it is situated beyond the Kephisos (i.e. if near Daphni, on the 
Eleusinian side of the Aigaleos) and originally belonged to Apollo, to whom later 
Demeter, Persephone, and Athena were added. Then it was not a ‘Pythion’ any 
longer. I do not understand how it is possible to assert (and even refer to the Scholia 
for the assertion) that Sophokl. O. C. 1347 alludes to this 'Pythion'. I3) When 
Strabo quotes οἱ τὰς ᾿Ατθίδας συγγράψαντες he probably always means Ph., the only 
Atthidographer whom he quotes by name. Apollodoros perhaps mentioned 
others, too. I4) The question here is about the main story of the division of 
the country, and it does not matter that one or another eponym is called son of 
Pandion: Οἰνεὺς Πανδίονος υἱὸς νόθος Pausan. I, 5, 2; Τείθρας Toepffer 4.6. 
p. 256 n. 5, and an enumeration of vases Lamer R E V A col. 155 f. The four 
names of the heirs are Aigeus, Lykos, Paralos, Nisos in Sophokles, Ph., Bibl. 3, 206; 
the same series was surely known to Herodt. 1, 173, 1; 7, 92 (Aigeus, Lykos); to 
Hellanikos in the Ἱέρειαι 4 F 75; 78 (Nioog ὁ Πανδίονος) ; to Pausan. 1, 39, 4 (Aigeus, 
Nisos; 1, 5, 3/4 Aigeus, oi παῖδες); to the author of the Suda s. v. Nícog (not 
Kallimachos: pace Schneider fr. an. 47); Herakleides (Aristot. ’A®r. fr. 2) only says 
οἱ παῖδες; the poor ἱστορία Schol. Eurip. Hipp. 35 omits Lykos. An apparent 
exception would be the rf. krater from the Akropolis, which has frequently been 
depicted (Tsounta ’Eg. ἀρχ. 3, 1885, p. 219 ff. and m. 11/2; Brueckner A. M. 16, 
1891, p. 200ff.; Robert Archaeol. Hermeneutik, 1919, p. 142; Graef-Langlotz 
Die antiken Vasen von der Akropolis Text II p. 68 no. 735) and which Hopkin Hand- 
book I p. 277 no. 44 assigned to Duris, but Beazley Alt. Vasenmaler, 1925, p. 158 
to the Syriskos painter, an assignment to which he holds and which Graef-Langlotz 
follow who assume the date to be 'about 480 B.C.'. But it is quite doubtful whether 
the painter really intended to represent the four sons of Pandion — Lykos, Pallas, 
Nisos, Orneus — by the four sceptered persons who watch with lively interest the 
fight of Theseus with the Minotaur. That the painter added at random some 'po- 
pular' names of heroes to the picture seems out of the question because the first 
three belong together in the Pandion story. That he substituted Orneus, son of 
Erechtheus, for Aigeus, the most important of the Pandionids, because of the 
*unmóglichkeit Aigeus am Minotauroskampf teilnehmen zu lassen' (Brueckner; 
Hanslik RE XVIII 1, 1939, col. 1125 n. 2) is no explanation at all. On the contrary, 
'es dürfte uns garnicht wundern wenn wir einmal Aigeus bei der heldentat seines 
sohnes gegenwártig fánden', as Robert rightly remarks. But this whole approach 
is wrong on principle: actual presence is not to be considered necessary in such 
paintings; it would be impossible for the Minos of the main scene; also at the time 
of Theseus' expedition to Crete Pallas had disappeared (F 108), Nisos was dead, 
Lykos in Lykia. We must also give up at once the idea that the authority of the 
painter shared the doubts as to the legitimacy of Aigeus (see n. 27; Text p. 434, 
18 ff.); no Athenian writer had that doubt, nor would the unimportant Orneus have 
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been a suitable substitute for the supreme king of Athens; also the fact that Orneus 
was expelled from Athens by Aigeus (Pausan. Io, 35, 8) does not make him a son 
of Pandion, though it might lead in the right direction. In my opinion there remains 
only one explanation (and I may add that Beazley does not find it impossible) : 
the painter united the four heroes not in their quality as sons of Pandion, uncles 
and well-wishers of Theseus, but, on the contrary, as enemies of Aigeus and his 
family, who hope for the death of his only son in the fight with the monster. 
But as three of these enemies actually are brothers of Aigeus in literary tradition, 
and as Nisos is one of them, the krater still remains sufficient proof for the fact 
that Sophokles was not the first to invent the story about the division of the 
inheritance and to introduce Nisos. 15) Whether Ph. was the first to use the 
names in this context is hard to tell: they do not occur in our very succinct parallel 
reports, and Sophokles, of course, paraphrases; if, instead of Strabo, we had Apollo- 
doros’ full enumeration of the witnesses to the διανομή, we should be better inform- 
ed. It is, however, clear both why Ph. could not say πεδίον or μεσόγεια, and why he 
mentions districts, while Aristotle speaks of the ‘parties’ which had their members 
in these districts. Also the city itself could not be omitted; he who obtained it 
thereby became the supreme king (Text p. 430, 13 ff.), and the realm of the supreme 
king was more than merely the city and more than the rediov—not to mention the 
Akte of the Peiraieus which needs no mention here (cf. n. 6). 16) He simply 
says τὸ παλαιὸν Ἴωνες εἶχον and mentions quarrels of the Ionians with the Pelo- 
ponnesians—not with the Dorians who actually arrived much later ($ 7), but with 
the same people which according to 3, 5, 5 ‘expelled the Ionians from the Pelo- 
ponnese’. Apollodoros who merely had to explain conditions at the time of Homer 
perhaps was not interested in the date of the Ionization of the Megaris. The Atthis 
was, but the evidence of the Atthidographers, who mention the Megaris on the 
occasion of the division of the country, merely refers to the time of Pandion and 
his successors. Plato (Kritias p. 110 D) when saying πρῶτον does talk of the original 
demarcation of Attica, but not only of that from the Peloponnese; he is not in- 
terested in particulars. There is no question of ‘contradictions’ (which Hanell 
Megar. Stud. p. 19 f. finds); at least not in Atthidography, which dates the acquisi- 
tion under Pandion and gives the reasons for it (n. 18): Ph. could not even have 
conceived the idea of ‘giving Megara a place in the system of towns created by 
Kekrops’, or (which would have been more likely) of distributing the Twelve Towns 
among the three districts, quite apart from the facts that Megara did not exist at 
that time and that Nisaia was not founded until the reign of Nisos (Pausan. 1, 
39, 4). To put such questions shows a modern way of thinking and is a splitting of 
hairs: for the ancients the divisions into districts and the pseudo-historical organi- 
zations follow each other in the same way as the names do in Herodotos (8, 44). 
Even the synoikism of Theseus did not present any difficulties to them: as Aigeus 
expels his brothers the three realms again disappear, and the Twelve Towns 
remain for the synoikism, whether or no they had their own kings. 17) Theseus 
25, 4; cf. Robert Heldensage p. 751. For the sources of the biography of Theseus 
see on F 14/6; 17/9; 108. 18) Bibl. 3, 205 (Pandion) μετὰ Κέκροπα βασιλεύων ὑπὸ 
τῶν Μητίονος υἱῶν κατὰ στάσιν ἐξεβλήθη, καὶ παραγενόμενος εἰς Μέγαρα πρὸς Πύλαν τὴν 
ἐκείνου θυγατέρα Πυλίαν (Fab πελίαν A) γαμεῖ. αὖθις «δὲ» καὶ τῆς πόλεως βασιλεὺς ὑπ᾽ 
αὐτῆς (?) καθίσταται - κτείνας γὰρ Πύλας τὸν τοῦ πατρὸς ἀδελφὸν Βίαντα τὴν βασιλείαν δί- 
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δωσι Πανδίονι, αὐτὸς δὲ εἰς Πελοπόννησον σὺν λαῶι παραγενόμενος κτίζει πόλιν IIOA0v. 
Pausan. I, 5, 3 τοῦτον (scil. IIav8tovx) Μητιονίδαι τῆς ἀρχῆς ἐξελαύνουσι, καί οἱ φυγόντι 
ἐς Μέγαρα---θυγατέρα γὰρ εἶχε Πύλα τοῦ βασιλεύσαντος ἐν Μεγάροις---συνεκπίπτουσιν 
οἱ παῖδες. καὶ ΠΠανδίονα μὲν αὐτοῦ λέγεται νοσήσαντα ἀποθανεῖν, καί οἱ πρὸς θαλάσσηι 
μνῆμά ἐστιν ἐν τῆι Μεγαρίδι ἐν ᾿Αθηνᾶς (ΧΥ] ἀθήναις 0) Αἰθυίας καλουμένωι σκοπέλωι " 
οἱ δὲ παῖδες κατίασί τε ἐκ τῶν Μεγάρων ἐκβαλόντες Μητιονίδας, καὶ τὴν ἀρχὴν τῶν ᾿Αθη- 
ναίων Αἰγεὺς πρεσβύτατος ὧν ἔσχεν. Id. 1, 39, 4 ᾿Ελευσῖνι δὲ ἤδη πλησιόχωρος «T» xa- 
λουμένη Meyapis- τῆς ᾿Αθηναίων ἦν καὶ αὕτη τὸ ἀρχαῖον, Πύλα τοῦ βασιλέως καταλι- 
πόντος IlavStow. Of course the Megarians gave a different account; see Pausan. 1, 
40, 6and Text p. 430, 26 ff. 19) Sophokles F 872 φησὶ δ᾽ ὁ Αἰγεὺς ὅτι ὁ πατὴρ ὥρισεν 
ἐμοὶ μὲν ἀ[πελθεῖ]ν εἰς ἀκτὰς τῆσδε γῆς πρεσβεῖα νείμας. Bibl. 3, 206 μετὰ δὲ τὴν Ilavöt- 
ονος τελευτὴν οἱ παῖδες αὐτοῦ στρατεύσαντες ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αθήνας ἐξέβαλον τοὺς Μητιονίδας καὶ 
τὴν ἀρχὴν τετραχῆι διεῖλον- εἶχε δὲ τὸ πᾶν κράτος Αἰγεύς. Pausan. I, 5, 3; 39, 4 
(n. 18). About the seeming evidence for the supremacy of Lykos see n. 1. 20) 
About Pallas see F 108; about Lykos Herodt. 1, 173, 3 (cf. 7, 92) ὡς δὲ ἐξ ᾿Αθηνέων 
Λύκος ὁ Πανδίονος, ἐξελασθεὶς καὶ οὗτος ὑπὸ τοῦ ἀδελφεοῦ Αἰγέος, ἀπίκετο ἐς τοὺς 
Τερμίλας παρὰ Σαρπηδόνα, οὕτω δὴ κατὰ τοῦ Avxov τὴν ἐπωνυμίην Λύκιοι ἀνὰ χρόνον 
ἐκλήθησαν. Nisos—helped not by Aigeus, but by Megareus of Onchestos (487 F 3)— 
was killed by Minos (Hellanikos 4 F 78), but buried by the Athenians (Pausan. 
I, I9, 4). His territory, re-occupied by Theseus, remained Attic till the war of 
Kodros when it passed to the Dorians. This could be assumed because Megara was 
felt not to be a part of Attica proper but an annex. 21) See n. 16. 22) Even 
if Euripides Ion 1575 ff. believed that Ion 'divided Attica into four realms or pro- 
vinces'. But Wilamowitz’ treatment of these verses is not happy. I do not guarantee 
the passage to be sound (Badham already took exception) ; but if it is not, the mistake 
is contained in γῆς or in χθονός: κἀπιφυλίου refers to both words (ἀπὸ κοινοῦ) or 
(perhaps better) καί is used explicatively; the γῆ, more accurately determined as 
ἐπιφύλιος χθών, is that of the λαοί, σκόπελον of ναίουσ᾽ ἐμόν, which at that time would 
mean the people of Attica, not ‘Athenians of the city’. It is true that the passage 
seemingly refers to the city. In that case Euripides was not properly informed about 
the four old phylai the personal character of which is now certain. I am quite ready 
to believe this; but, in any case, he is talking of the sons of Ion, not of the Pandio- 
nids. 23) We may assume that Herodotos knew it because of 5, 76. The con- 
ception may have been favoured by the fact that history and geography did not 
count the Megaris as belonging to the Peloponnese, but considered the Isthmos 
as the boundary of the latter: Herodt. 8, 44/5; Thukyd. 2, 9, 2. For further evidence 
see Ernst Meyer RE XIX 1, 1937, col. 384 ff., although the geographical evidence 
proper is incomplete: τὰ ἐντὸς ᾿Ισθμοῦ nal τὰ ἐκτός Strab. 7, 7, 1, perhaps following He- 
kataios ı F 119; cf. Skylax 40; Ps. Skymnos 511 ff. and others. 24) Brueckner 
A. M. 16, 1891, p. 202—after the so-called Duris krater had been found. This has 
“become the accepted opinion, stated with more or less assurance by Busolt Gr. G.? 
II p. 104; Wilamowitz Gl. d. Hell. I p. 65 n. 1; Hanell Megar. Stud. p. 22; 68 and 
others. Salamis, however, is not Megara, and even at the time of the Attic empire 
the possession of the entire Megaris and the re-establishment of the 'old frontier' 
remained a vain hope, near though the Athenians came to this ideal during the First 
Peloponnesian War. 25) That Il. B 558 στῆσε δ᾽ ἄγων iv’ ᾿Αθηναίων ἵσταντο φά- 
λαγγες does not occur either in the Vulgate or in any authoritative edition, is in- 
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disputably shown by the tradition (Bolling Cl. Qu. 22, 1928, p. 103 ff.; W. Schmid 
Gr. lit. I, 1929, p. 160 n. 7; Jacoby Gnomon 16, 1933 p. 126). To argue with those 
who do not see this seems useless. ‘No line in the [iad can be more confidently 
dated than this to the sixth century’, as Leaf has it; it does not even belong to 
the author of the Catalogue. V. 557 Αἴας δ᾽ ἐκ Σαλαμῖνος ἄγεν δυοκαίδεκα νῆας is 
quite a different matter as to tradition, but if it belongs to the author of the Cata- 
logue it is an afterthought. Of course, this does not mean that the section about 
Athens is ‘interpolated’ (as e.g. Wilamowitz believed). 26) Boundary quarrels 
were not lacking (see on F 155); but when Athens lost Salamis in early Hellenistic 
times and Eleusis made herself independent, Megara was not in a position to assert 
her mouldy claims. 27) I leave aside, because they do not yield anything for 
Ph., the two really historical questions (1) about the correctness of the contention 
of the Athenians and Apollodoros ὅτι f; Μεγαρὶς τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς μέρος ἦν, and (2) about 
the origin and the significance of the Attic king Pandion. But as to the former it 
must be stated that nothing justifies the violence with which Wilamowitz (Pindaros, 
1922, p. 15 n. 2 and Gl. d. Hell. I, 1931, p. 65 n. 1) stands up for the ‘truth of his 
inference' (Hom. Unters., 1884, p. 252 f.; Herm. 21, 1886, p. 100 n. 2) from TI. 
B 508 that Megara had belonged to Boeotia. Granted (but only argumenti causa) 
that the poet of the Catalogue meant the Megarian Nisa, his judgement is not final 
here or elsewhere: the poet who opened the Catalogue with Boeotia, an arrangement 
certainly not due to geographical and hardly to mythological reasons (I for my 
part find it hard to believe that the harbour of departure Aulis [1]. B 303] deter- 
mined him; in the Iliad, the part of the Boeotians is as unimportant as that of the 
Athenians and does not justify the fifty ships) may have been interested in the 
region personally or politically. There is no reason (the contrary seems to be true) 
for denying Boeotia poetical representatives of her interests, as Argos or Corinth 
certainly had. The position is not nearly so simple as Wilamowitz imagined; there 
is also a linguistic and a mythological aspect to the matter. Hanell of. cit. p. 23 f. 
has rightly qualified the assertion of Wilamowitz by his statement 'dass die vielleicht 
von den Boeotern anerkannte gleichsetzung Megaras mit dem Nisa des Schiffs- 
katalogs ohne zweifel weiterer stützen bedarf' and that in view of the poor material 
'die untersuchung kaum zu gesicherten ergebnissen führen kann'. With these quali- 
fications he made out a good case for the claims of Boeotia: 'Die attische tradition 
ist in dem punkte richtig dass Megara vor der dorischen eroberung (which he makes 
start from Argos p. 69 ff) ionisch war, aber in der hauptthese, dass es Attika 
gehörte, falsch .. . . Das knappe material das wir haben weist tatsáchlich nicht nach 
Attika, sondern nach Boeotien hin' (p. 67). The upholders of the claim of Athens 
in the widest extent on the other side are Beloch Gr. G.? I 1, 1912, P#142. 02 rors 
P. 133 (whose argument is primitive); Ed. Meyer G. d. A.? II Τ᾿ ΤΟΣ δ; ἢ. 29, ΠΣ: 
Ernst Meyer RE XV, 1931, col. 181. Iam afraid we cannot make any progress 
beyond the cautious but indisputable statement of Wade-Gery C.A. H. II, 1924, 
P- 534: ‘Megara is remarkable for one thing: in her, alone of Dorian states, there is 
no trace of any distinction between Dorians and pre-Dorians’. But those who 
choose between Boeotia and Attica ought to be aware of the consequences im- 
plied in regard to the conception of Pandion. Here, in my opinion, Hanell op. 
C. p. 35 ff. has made very probable the thesis that the Attic king Pandion 
was transferred to Athens from Megara; not Pandion altogether, for nothing 
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compels us to refer the ἸΠανδιονὶς χελιδών in Hesiod. Opp. 568 and Sapph. F 86 D 
to the Attic king, and the combination of Ps. Hes. F 7b with F 245 takes us to 
Megara (Hanell p. 19 n. ı). But if that is correct we cannot doubt that the annexa- 
tion belongs to the feud between Athens and Megara, and that the king was adopted 
because of the Megaris. This adoption was made long before 508/7 B.C., when Pan- 
dion became the eponym of a phyle, and it was presumably achieved by giving him 
a ἱερόν on the Akropolis (Judeich Topogr.? p. 284), while there seems to be no tomb 
in Athens. Literary tradition (n. 19) has the expulsion of Pandion from Athens, 
his death in Megara, his tomb there; it is only his sons who return to Athens. 
The critical point for the Athenian writers was Pandion’s tomb in a Megarian temple 
of Athena. Even if the Athenians challenged this proof by showing on their part 
the tomb of Nisos in Athens (Pausan. I, 19, 4) their case remained weak, and we can 
understand that Sophokles and Ph. preferred to make Pandion himself return to 
Athens and substituted for the ‘Heraclid’ conquest by the sons the division of the 
inheritance by the father. How they overcame the difficulty of the Megarian tomb 
we do not know. It belongs to the same context that the Megarians, while admitting 
the facts, consoled themselves with the assumption that the oldest son, the succes- 
sor of Pandion, was a bastard of their Skiros (see n. 25 on F 108). We had perhaps 
better not say that Pandion ‘exists as a father only’ (Wilamowitz Ph. U. 1 p. 132). 
In any case, he was very useful for Athenian propaganda if (and this in particular 
explains his adoption by Athens) attention was drawn to the Ἴων in the name. 
Then we may point to Solon's πρεσβυτάτη γαῖα ᾿Ιαονίας and to the interpretation 
of the Homeric 'I&ovec as being the Athenians (cf. Kleidemos 323 F 13). What the 
name actually means we do not know, but it can hardly be doubted that it is closely 
related to Πανδάρεος (Od. τ 518; Pherekydes 3 F 124; as a short-name Hanell /.c. 
p. 38 n. 3?) who like Pandion is father of the nightingale. I cannot bring myself 
to believe in the ‘hero of the Pandia’ (Wilamowitz Ph. U. 1 p. 133; Toepffer A.G. 
p. 162 n. 2; Deubner A. F. p. 176 f.), or in the ‘early union of several small tribes 
ina cult of Zeus’ invented in support of that explanation on which ‘are founded the 
claims which Athens made to the Dorian Megara' (Gl. d. Hell. II p. 3 n. 1; p. 227; 
cf. I p. 258 n. 2; Sbr. Berlin 1925 p. 237; Euripides Ion, 1926, p. 8). If such an 
Amphictiony had existed Megara would have been a member, and it must have 
reached back to pre-Dorian times (correctly Hanell p. 36). Such a thing could pos- 
sibly be in keeping with the 'Boeotian' Megara, but all these conjectures are in- 
ventions of the moment. 28) But see n. 15. 

1) Plutarch. T'es. 12, 5 τὸν δ᾽ υἱὸν ἀνακρίνας ἠσπάζετο, xal συναγαγὼν τοὺς πολί- 
τας ἐγνώριζεν. This means an official action by which Theseus is given the claim 
to the throne and which safeguards the position of Aigeus himself, menaced by 
what is called ἡ στασις in ch. 12, 3. That refers back to the story of the begetting 
of Theseus and his education in Troizen as related in ch. 3. As early as that 
^Aigeus ἰσχυρῶς ἐδεδοίκει τοὺς Παλλαντίδας ἐπιβουλεύοντας αὑτῶι καὶ διὰ τὴν ἀπαιδίαν 
καταφρονοῦντας. The recognition of Theseus is the first step on the way to the re- 
unification of Attica divided into four kingdoms by Pandion (F 107). For the 
situation in Athens at the time of Theseus’ advent one may well compare the 
dithyramb by Bakchylides: Βασιλεῦ τᾶν ἱερᾶν ᾿Αθανᾶν. 2) See e.g. the belated 
mention ch. 12, 3 of Aigeus’ marriage with Medea, where again the main point 
consists in her promise τῆς ἀτεκνίας ἀπαλλάξειν Αἰγέα. One expects the story to 
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have been a self-contained section in Ph. 3) The capture of the Marathonian 
bull has a kind of intermediate position in so far as Euripides (Wilamowitz Sbr. 
Berlin 1925 p. 234 n. 3 = Kl. Schr. V 2 p. 114 n. 1) has placed it before the anagno- 
risis: Bibl. Epit. 1, 5 καθάρας οὖν Θησεὺς τὴν ὁδὸν ἧκεν εἰς Αθήνας - Μήδεια δὲ .... 
πείθει τὸν Αἰγέα φυλάττεσθαι ὡς ἐπίβουλον αὐτοῦ - Αἰγεὺς δὲ τὸν ἴδιον ἀγνοῶν παῖδα δείσας 
ἔπεμψεν ἐπὶ τὸν Μαραθώνιον ταῦρον * ὡς δὲ ἀνεῖλεν αὐτόν, παρὰ Μηδείας λαβὼν αὐθημερινὸν 
προσήνεγκεν αὐτῶι φάρμακον ; subsequently the anagnorisis takes place (for the hostile 
stepmother see Eurip. fr. 3/4 N?). Kallimachos in the Hekale Dieg. 10, 18 ff. = 
F 230 and 260, 5 ff. Pf.) did not ‘transpose the two acts’ as Wilamowitz assumed, 
but follows the earlier version, which does not know Medea’s attempt at poisoning 
Theseus. The new fragment of Sophokles Phot. Berol. s.v. ἀκοῦσαι dey actually 
supplies the messenger's account of.the fettering of the bull which is required by 
Kallimachos’ Theseus F 260, 5 Pf. ἐμῶι δέ τις Αἰγέι πατρὶ / νεύμενος ὅς τ᾽ ὥκιστος 
ἐς ἄστυρον ἀγγελιώτης / ὧδ᾽ ἐνέποι κτλ. (Bakchylides may have known the story 
in this form; cf. Sophokl. fr. 819). Consequently Euripides has increased the plots of 
Medea (it is typical for him that he gives two only, not the usual three: here we find his 
power of invention wanting). Plutarch in ch. 12 narrates the attempt at poisoning, 
invented by Euripides, before the anagnorisis adding an aition 12, 6 which apparently 
derives from an Atthis and leaves the story of the bull in its former place. 4) 
One may ask if it is an accident that ch. 14, which concludes with the first quotation 
from Ph. (F 109), opens with &vepyog εἶναι βουλόμενος, ἅμα δὲ καὶ δημαγωγῶν. 5) 
This was not possible in regard to the loosely inserted expedition to the Pontos 
(F 110). It may have been inserted where it stands because the question of its date 
touches upon the Herakles story, and this relation to Herakles is essential for the 
third period of the life of Theseus, a relation also forshadowed in the story of his 
youth (ch. 7). 6) Schwartz in the app. crit. of the scholion on Euripides; Wila- 
mowitz Ph. U. 1 p. 135 n. 58. The argument developed by Wellmann De Istro 
Callimachio, 1886, p. 37 ff. (following Wilamowitz ?) is worthless. 7) For it 
belongs to the history of the division of the country, and it is attested for of thy 
᾿Ατθίδα συγγράψαντες by Strabo 9, 1, 6, who expressly declares that they did not 
agree in the particulars of the διανομή (see on F 107; cf. n. I). The Pallas War 
presumably played a greater part in the Aigeus of Sophokles, but too little has re- 
mained to infer the structure of the play. Nor do we see whether the war reports 
of the Aitthides derive from it. 8) Eurip. Hippol. 34 ff. ἐπεὶ δὲ Θησεὺς Kexportav 
λείπει χθόνα, / μίασμα φεύγων αἵματος Παλλαντιδῶν, / καὶ τήνδε σὺν δάμαρτι ναυστολεῖ 
χθόνα, / ἐνιαυσίαν ἔκδημον αἰνέσας φυγήν. Following him Pausan. 1, 22, 4 and— 
with a date—Bibl. Epit. 1, 11 Θησεὺς παραλαβὼν τὴν ᾿Αθηναίων δυναστείαν τοὺς μὲν 
Πάλλαντος παῖδας πεντήκοντα τὸν ἀριθμὸν ἀπέκτεινεν * ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ὅσοι ἀντᾶραι ἤθελον 
παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἀπεκτάνθησαν, καὶ τὴν ἀρχὴν ἅπασαν ἐσχε μόνος. This is another invention 
of Euripides who needed a temporary absence of Theseus from Athens: to find a 
reason for it he may have remembered the legend of the institution of the δικαστή- 
ριον ἐπὶ Δελφινίωι which ἐγένετο μετὰ τὸ ᾿Αρεοπαγιτικὸν ἐπὶ Αἰγέως..... ἐκρίθη δὲ 
«πρῶτος» (from Pollux) Θησεὺς ἐνταῦθα ὑπὲρ ὧν ἀπέκτεινεν ἐκ Τροιζῆνος εἰς ᾿Αθήνας 
πορευόμενος καὶ ἐπὶ τοῖς ΠΠαλλαντίδαις - ἀπελογεῖτο δὲ ὁμολογῶν μὲν τὸν φόνον, δικαί- 
ὡς δὲ φάσκων δεδρακέναι (Schol. Patm. Demosth. 23, 74; Pollux 8, 119; Pausan. 
I, 28, 10). But Euripides speaks cautiously or vaguely, for the court cannot have 
pronounced a condemnation. According to Euripides Theseus leaves the country 
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in order to get rid of τὸ μύσος αἵματος in the old manner; according to Pollux he 
justifies himself before the court ἀφοσιούμενος τὸ ἄγος τῶν ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ ἀνηιρημένων 
ληιστῶν καὶ τῶν ]αλλαντιδῶν. These latter, whom Pausanias mentions alone, prob- 
ably were brought into the legends about the δικαστήρια through the invention of 
Euripides. For naturally the establishment of a court of justice has one reason, 
not several; and to judge from Plutarch (although the inference is by no means 
certain) the Atthides do not seem to have narrated the trial of Theseus, not to men- 
tion his exile for a year. This is interesting from the point of view of method: the 
legend of Theseus and the aitia of the courts of justice are separate groups of stories 
and do not touch each other. The latter group was evidently developed as a whole 
at some time, not very early, but probably earlier than the Theseus legend (by 
λόγιοι ἄνδρες as I like to call them) when murders began to be differentiated more 
subtly, new courts were established, and mythological stories invented as aitia. 
The Theseus legend, which took its origin from a different (poetical) sphere, did not 
take these stories into consideration. It is further important that the connexion 
of Pallas with Pallas Athene, heavily stressed by modern authors (actually the 
connexion is with Pallenis, who is not the same), plays no part in the legends of 
the courts of justice. This certainly was not (only ?) for the factual reason that it 
was the court at the Palladion which judged φόνος ἀκούσιος (see on Kleidemos 
323 F 20), but because the connexion was not felt to exist. The correlative fact is 
that Pallene (which may certainly be assumed to be connected with Pallas) is 
lacking in the account of the war. Modern authors judged this account wrongly 
just because they took it for granted that the two names of Pallas and Pallas Athene 
belong together (see n. 14). 9) As to the röle of Leos in the Pallas story see 
Steph. Byz. s.v. ‘Ayvotc:.... ἐν τοῖς "Αξοσιν' «ἐπειδὴ ᾿Αγνοῦντι θυσία ἐστὶ τῶι Λεῶι». 
About the father of the Leokorai see on Phanodemos 325 F 4. IO) It is quite 
possible that the war of Pallas in ch. 13 derives from Kleidemos, from whom Plu- 
tarch (Istros being the intermediate source?) took detailed reports about the 
expedition to Crete and the battle of the Amazons (323 F 17; 18). We cannot 
prove this, but Plutarch quotes Kleidemos elsewhere as well, and the source hardly 
is Androtion. 11) He is thinking of the fifty sons (Plutarch. 3, 7; n. 8), and it 
is they who were killed by Theseus (n. 14). What became of Pallas himself we do 
not learn even from the records of the Aithides. It is not easy to establish his con- 
nexion with the ‘Giant’, whose δορὰν &xreuodoa(scil. ᾿Αθηνᾶ) ταύτηι κατὰ τὴν μάχην 
τὸ ἴδιον ἐπέσκεπε σῶμα (Bibl. τ, 37). The explanation of Preller-Robert Gr. Myth 
Ip. 70 n. 3 is certainly wrong: ‘die Gigantomachie ist hier also in die älteste landes- 
geschichte aufgenommen ; statt der götter ist es Theseus, der vertreter der kultur, 
der die barbarischen bewohner der Pallene besiegt’. That may have been the inter- 
pretation of Sophokles, but it is not primary. For the Attic material, including that 
of the vases and modern interpretations, see Steuding Rosch. Lex. III 1 col. 1333 ff.; 
‘Hoefer ibid. col. 1339; Robert Heldensage p. 729 f.; Herter Rh. M. 85, 1936, p. 
187 f. Why precisely Pallas is present at the birth of Erichthonios on a rf. vase 
(Furtwaengler Berl. Vasenkatalog 2535) I do not know. Otherwise relations of the 
Attic Pallas to Athena seem to be lacking. 12) See Wrede R E III A col. 1700 ff. 
Sphettos is now proved to have been the midland trittys of the Akamantis by a 
boundary-stone (Hommel Ko 33, 1940, p. 183). For determining the Σφηττία ὁδός, 
which is mentioned in the report of the war alone, this stone is authoritative; it 
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shows that Milchhoefer's assumption (Karten von Attika, Text II p. 22; 35) that the 
road passed north of Hymettos is essentially correct. Brueckner’s conjecture that 
the road ran along the western coast touching Vari is as wrong as his other localiza- 
tions (n. 14). But Loeper’s ‘weg durch die Pirnarischlucht’, accepted by Kiepert Atlas 
antiquus XIV text p. 6; Wrede 1.6. col. 1700 s.v. Σφηττία ὁδός, also does not agree 
with the report of the Atthidographers, who indicate an open highway for the 
march of Pallas’ army. 13) Butit must be expressly stated that neither Pallene 
nor Pallenis is mentioned in the accounts. 14) Brueckner (A. M. 16, 189r, 
p. 200 ff.), who tried to prove that Pallene was situated ‘weiter in der Mesogeia in 
der gegend von Koropi’ has confused matters by making Pallas start from 
Pallene’ and accordingly putting ‘die burg des königs Pallas’ at Hag. Christos 
near Koropi. As a matter of fact, Brueckner takes his departure not from the topo- 
graphical statements of the Atthidographic reports but from two external points, 
viz. the (perhaps probable) connexion of Pallas with Pallene and the rather doubtful 
(see Text p. 430, 32 ff.) assertion that the story about the division of the country by 
Pandion was invented at the time of Peisistratos, presenting the latter in the 
singular form that ‘Nisos und Pallas, die eponymen der beiden orte, diejenigen 
waren, denen Peisistratos seine herrschaft verdankte’. This leads him to the 
fanciful reconstruction (p. 227 ff.) of Peisistratos’ march to Athens on the basis of 
the story of the Pallas War. If there is any connexion, only the reverse would be 
possible: the victory of Peisistratos at the Παλληνίδος ᾿Αθηναίης ἱρόν (Herodt. 
1, 62, 3; Androtion 324 F 35; Aristot. ' A0r. 15, 3) might have influenced the story 
of the Pallas War. But the resemblances are few and limited to the presumed 
battlefield of Plutarch’s (Kleidemos’?) report. Otherwise Peisistratos came from 
the North-East and Marathon, Pallas from the South and the Mesogeia; also the 
feature of the ambush, characteristic of the Pallas War, has no parallel in the 
attack by Peisistratos, and the characteristic feature of the latter, the röle played 
by Athena, has no parallel in the former. Further, the Pallas War is not decided bya 
pitched battle of the main bodies of the two armies, and in the Peisistratos War 
the attacker is successful. One must indeed be strongly prejudiced to find a connex- 
ion between the two events, and I for one am inclined to believe that the story of 
the Pallas War is half a century or more earlier than the return of Peisistratos. The 
conditions of the alleged Persian attack on Athens in 490 B.C. (Herodt. 6, 115/6), 
which was also said to have served as a model for the Pallas War, are even more 
different. 15) Wellmann op. cit. p. 37 ff.; Radermacher Mythos und Sage, 1938, 
p. 258. 16) See on F 1109. 17) The same reproach (parallels to which we 
find in abundance in the political pamphlets and in the early comic poets) was 
levelled at Theseus at the end of his reign by the opposition in Athens, Menestheus 
in particular, πρῶτος ὥς φασιν ἀνθρώπων ἐπιθέμενος τῶι δημαγωγεῖν (Plutarch. 
Thes. 32, 1/2). The attack on Aigeus in this context is doubtless due to the dis- 
cussion of the Athenian claim to the Megaris. In Bibl. 3, 206 ἔνιοι. δὲ Αἰγέα Xxvplou 
εἶναι λέγουσιν, ὑποβληθῆναι δὲ ὑπὸ Ilavötovog the ἔνιοι are Megarian writers (cf. 
n. 27 on F 107), and Uxvetov must be altered to Zxipov (with Robert Herm. 20 p. 
354; Toepffer A.G. p. 274; Heyne had already suggested Xxípovoc); that is made 
evident by Plutarch. Tes. 2 5, 6 and Pausan. 1, 39, 6, if only one takes into account 
the fact that the discussion, not completely known to us, continued to sway to 
and fro. Robert Heldensage P- 144 n. 5 would have done better not to withdraw 
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that conjecture in favour of an artificial legend the origin of which certainly falls 
in the year 476/5 B.C. (Plutarch. Kimon 8, 3 ff.; one cannot fail to see the resem- 
blance to the equally artificial claim of Athens to Lemnos treated on F 99/101). 
This legend connects Aigeus in some way with the island of Skyros: Aristotle in 
Schol. Eurip. Hipp. 11 (it is quite doubtful whether the passage derives from the 
᾽Αθπ.; in Herakleid. Epit. 1, 2 the decisive words are lacking) ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἱστορεῖ 
ὅτι ἐλθὼν Θησεὺς εἰς Σκῦρον ἐπὶ κατασκοπὴν εἰκότως διὰ τὴν Αἰγέως συγγένειαν, ἐτελεύ- 
moev ὠσθεὶς (Schwartz ὡς Θησεὺς Σ)) κατὰ πετρῶν, φοβηθέντος τοῦ Λυκομήδους τοῦ 
βασιλεύσαντος * * ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ μετὰ τὰ Μηδικὰ κατὰ μαντείαν ἀνελόντες τὰ ὀστᾶ ad- 
τοῦ ἔθαψαν; Plutarch. Thes. 35, 5 (Theseus expelled from Athens) εἰς Σκῦρον 
ἐξέπλευσεν, οὔσης αὐτῶι πρὸς τοὺς ἐκεῖ φιλίας, ὡς ὥιετο, καὶ χωρίων Ev τῆι νήσωι πα- 
tpmtv. There exists a number of variants which do not seem to know anything 
of a relationship (Diodor. 4, 62, 4; Plutarch. Thes. 35, 6; Kimon 8, 5; Schol. Lyko- 
phron 1326), and we never hear what it was. Perhaps Lykos ~ Lykomedes form 
the connecting link, and Aigeus or Theseus regarded themselves as the heirs of 
the former. Of course, other relations are possible, except that Pandion adopted a 
Dolopian. Phemios as father of Aigeus (or Theseus ? see Lykophr. Alex. 1324 with 
Schol.) still remains unexplained (see Robert op. cit. p. 144 n. 5; Voigt R E XIX 
col. 1955 no. I). 

1) This is the new reading and supplement of Pfeiffer instead of the impossible 
8pouov of the first editors. Formerly Pfeiffer had suggested δ[ιπΊ]νον (= δεῖπνον), 


and I confess that I should prefer that reading if it were possible at all: (a) because 
of the parallel tradition which mentions the banquet as part of the cult (see 
n. 13); (Ὁ) because δῆμον συστησάμενος seems to me doubtful in regard both to 
the matter and to language. Nobody takes exception to Plutarch’s of πέριξ δῆμοι 
which simply means the old villages; but that Theseus should have ‘established 
a deme’ is extremely surprising, and if in the text of Plutarch ‘ExoAnoıov has been 
correctly changed to ‘ExoAjjow it is impossible, for then the village was already 
in existence. If the papyrus really had δῆμος (which is probable because of the 
following ὅν) I suggest that the diegetes made a mistake. 2) Reitzenstein 
Ind. lect. Rostoch. 1890/1, p. 14; Pfeiffer Callimachus I p. 228. Cf. Et. M. p. 319, 43 
(the παλαιοί who call her ‘ExaAivyy ὑποκοριζόμενοι are the Scholiasts on Kallimachos 
or Plutarch); Suda s.v. ‘Exdédy. Ptolem. Chennos Phot. Bibl. 190 p. 148 a 20 Bkr 
περὶ "Erding καὶ πόσαις γέγονεν ἐπώνυμον τοὔνομα does not mean that he knew 
several bearers of the name ‘Exédn but that he conceived ‘ExaAn as a cognomen 
and collected similar stories, giving (inventing) the original names of the hospitable 
women. 3) Ἑκάλη Mei ἑκάλη o δημότης «Ἑκάλιος (v -λειος Pinedo -λεύς )» 
Mei «τὰ τοπικὰ» Ἑ καλῆθεν v. It is uncertain whether this supplement is admissible, 
although P has τὰ rorıxd; the δημοτικόν is usually replaced by 'Exo70ev, although 
‘Exodets (I G? II 2434, 8) and “Exareving (see Dittenberger Herm. 17 p. 39 f.) occasion- 
ally occur.  'ExéXewc Pinedo -Atog o. 4) See on F 108 (n. 10). 5) It is a 
kind of general tradition about Theseus and we do not gain anything by calling 
it Istros. The most important feature is that the bull is sacrificed to Apollo Delphi- 
nios to whom Aigeus has a close, though not clear, relation: he lived near (or in) 
his temple, being the first king who does not live on the Akropolis, where even 
Pandion had his sanctuary — καὶ τὸν 'Epuäjv τὸν πρὸς ἕω τοῦ ἱεροῦ καλοῦσιν ‘en’ Αἰγέως 
πυλαῖς᾽ (Plutarch. Thes. 12, 6). It is here that he receives Theseus coming from 
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Troezen, and ὅπου νῦν ἐν Δελφινίων τὸ περίφρακτόν ἐστιν the traces of the poison 
are shown (thus we now must understand the passage according to Euripides; 
we cannot tell how the ineffaceable stain, a frequent motif, had formerly been 
explained). Here it is that the ἱκετηρία of Theseus goes before he set out for the 
expedition to Crete (ib. 18, 1). 6) Text p. 436, 2 ff. That is not the fashion 
of Ph., who starts from the cult and explains it by history. 7) This fact is so 
well known now that a few examples from different poems are sufficient: the 
Akontios story F 75, 54 Pf map’ ἀρχαίου Ξενομήδεος (442 F 1); the ξένος Ἴκιος 
F 178 Pf. (see on 325 T 7); the scholion on Antimachos F 179 Wyss χ[αὶ ταῦτα ἐκ] 
τῶν 'A[yt]ou καὶ Δερκύλου παρέκειτο, [ἀφ᾽] ó[v ἐφαίνετο ὁ Ke[Xtpaxoc] ἅπαντα 
εἰληφώς (F 65/66; 3/5 Pf.; 305 F 4; 8; Add. p. 757). See also 323 F 13 (ἱστορεῖ δὲ 
ταῦτα Κλείδημος ἐν ᾿Ατθίδι); 491 F 5. 8) F 73/5. The special work was used in 
the Scholia on Sophokles as well. The fact that Plutarch mentions the Tetrapolis 
in $ ı cannot be used for proving the origin of $ 2-3; and Michael Akominatos test. 
XV Kapp copies Plutarch. Nor does the demos help as we are not able to determine 
its position except from the Hekale story: ‘an einem wichtigen punkt im gebirge 
auf dem wege Athen-Marathon’ (Kolbe RE VII col. 2665). 9) Friedlaender 
RE VII col. 2665, arguing that Kallimachos had used the ‘old’ Xenomedes for 
Keos; Kapp Callimacht Hecalae Fragm., 1915, p. 9 f. ‘propter temporum rationes’ 
(cf. n. 11); Pfeiffer Kallimachosstudien, 1922, p. 106 n. 4; Herter R E Suppl. V col. 
419. Wilamowitz alone (Hell. Dicht. I p. 188) simply speaks of ‘einem Atthido- 
graphen’. 10) It is very probable that he used him in the fourth book of the 
Aitia (F 97 Pf.) for the history of the Pelasgo-Tyrsenians; see on F 99/101. 11) 
Wilamowitz /.c.; Herter 1.0. col. 422 f.; Coppola Cirene, 1935, p. 70 (about 270 B.C. 
and perhaps even earlier) and others. The Aithis probably began to be published 
in the nineties of the third century, and most of the special works (if not all) are 
earlier (see Introd. p. 241, 21 ff.). 12) Pausanias 1, 14, 7 also shows this. For the 
whole question see Atthis p. 123 ff. Possibly Ph. in particular drew on local traditions, 
but the one book about the period of the kings did not offer much room, and these 
topics remained for the works about particular regions and those about cults. 

13) Kal τέμενος ἱδρύσατο “Exadetov Διός Dieg. 11, 6/7, more accurately than ἔθυον 
u... Ἑκαλκείσωι Διί in Plutarch. The establishment of the cult by Hekale (Hesych: 
Text p. 435, 9) is the outcome of an undue abbreviation. Also it is not quite clear 
in the report of Plutarch what the τιμᾶν of Hekale, the εἰρημέναι ἀμοιβαὶ τῆς φιλο- 
ξενίας actually was: the neighbours certainly could call the good old woman by 
the name of Hekaline already during her lifetime (τίον δέ & πάντες ὁδῖται | Hex φιλο- 
Eeving: ἔχε γὰρ τέγος ἀκλήιστον F 231 Pf. The sacrificial repast belongs to the 
sacrifice, and ἐτήσια deinv’ “ΠἸκάλεια may have occurred in Kallimachos (F 264 Pf.). 
Madvig saw the corruption in Plutarch's *"Exo3ftov: the designation of the place 
(‘ExaAjow) is indispensable; there is no evidence of the name of a festival Ἕχα- 
λήσια. 14) The evidence see Text p. 434 f. Therefore Meursius was right to alter 
“Ἑκάλωι Διί in the Mss. of Plutarch (Deubner A. F. Ῥ. 217 is wrong). It is not a 
question of textual criticism whether this Zeus, who in the Anon. Laur. Stud. 2 5 
appears as ‘Exadnovog with a different suffix, was originally called “Exadog (see 
ith; 17): 15) To Plutarch’s ἐπεὶ δ᾽ εὔξατο μὲν ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ τῶι Διὶ βαδίζοντος ἐπὶ 
μάχην, εἰ σῶς παραγένοιτο, θύσειν the correct conclusion is not ἔσχε τὰς εἰρημένας 
ἀμοιβὰς τῆς φιλοξενίας, but what is said in the Diegesis after the ἀμοιβὴ τῆς ξενίας, 
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1.6. τέμενος ἱδρύσατο “HxaActov Διός. Plutarch has excerpted in a hurry and without 
sufficient deliberation. 16) The δρόμος, which ought to have been understood 
only as a foot-race of the young men from the villages in the district, not as a public 
walk or a colonnade, now drops out; see n. I. 17) It is quite possible that Zeus 
Hekaleios (whom I do not find in the book of Cook) took the place of a Zeus Hekalos 
(see n. 14) when the aition had made the goddess Hekale an old woman, and that 
the couple Hekalos-Hekale must be judged like Hekatos-Hekate (Usener G.N. p. 
29 ff.; 35 ff.; Deubner A. F. p. 217). We do not know anything about their nature. 
The ancient etymologies (Text p. 435, 5 ff.) from xaAın and καλεῖν are of no value 
(whether Hesych. s.v. ἑκαλία - πόρρωθεν is one of them is uncertain, nor can I do 
anything with Hesych. s.v. ἑκαλιθμός - ἱερός, ἀφειμένος) ; the modern etymologies 
(Pape-Benseler Wörterbuch d. griech. Eigennamen? s.v.; Usener Kl. Schr. IV, 
<1868>, p. 20 π. 33) are doubtful. Some features, in particular the hypokoristikon 
and the evidently distinguished part played by the female, favour the chthonic 
nature of the cult (the fact that the god was later called Zeus hardly proves any- 
thing for his original nature): &xaAog-&xnAog would be sufficiently obvious, and 
the short « in the  κάλεια of the poet does not weigh heavily. It is not credible that 
"ExoXoc ‘has his name from the deme’ (Fehrle Rosch. Lex. VI col. 619), and Καλήσιος 
in IJ. Z 18 (about him see Usener /.c. p. 222) had better be kept out of the discussion. 
Crusius (Paroemiographica, 1910, p. 82 ff.; cf. Kapp p. 14 n. I) has done too 
much honour to the dubious son of Hekale: Zenob. Ath. Bovatag (Boóvac Ms.) γὰρ 
᾿Αθηναῖος ἐγένετο, ὥς φησι (φασι Ms.) Μνασέας f ἔκαλες υἱός. 18) Wilamowitz 
Hell. Dicht. I p. 188. 19) Robert Heldensage p. 727. 20) Kallimachos F 
54/9 Pf. See Tümpel Rosch. Lex. II col. 3111 ff.(who finds here the 'stiftungslegende 
eines kleonaeischen Zeus-Soter-kultes’); cf. Pley RE XVI col. 13; Pfeiffer I p. 60 ff. 

21) Robert of. cit. p. 677 f. seems to me to turn matters upside down when assu- 
ming that ‘diese erste und wohl lange zeit einzige tat des Theseus ihn zum überwinder 
des kretischen stiers praedestinierte'. I also doubt that the Icelandic narrative of 
Thorold's fight with the bull (‘Die Geschichte vom Goden Snorri’ Thule 7 p. 156) 
*verlorene darstellungen vom marathonischen abenteuer des Theseus ersetzen kann', 
as Rademacher Mythos und Sage, 1938, p. 251 thinks. 22) Cf. what is said on 
F 14/6 about the clan of the Salaminioi. It is a matter different in principle when a 
poet like Euripides introduces Medea into the Theseus story. 23) Deubner 
A. F. p. 217; Herter Rh. Mus. 88, 1939, p. 304. 

1) Cf. on Kleidemos 323 F 18. Plutarch. Thes. 27, 1 πρόφασιν μὲν οὖν ταύτην ὁ τῶν 
᾿Αμαζόνων πόλεμος ἔσχε. Radermacher Mythos und Sage, 1938, p. 257 again talks 
of a ‘raubsage altertümlichen gepräges’. I refrain from making any suggestion 
about the age and the nature of the tale of the Amazons. The latest hypothesis 
(Elderkin A. J. Ph. 56, 1935, p. 344 ff.) is attractive as to some particulars, but 
seems wild to me as a whole; however, the philologists must be heard first. In any 
case, Theseus’ expedition to the Pontos and the attack of the Amazons on Athens 
must be treated as two different tales, the relation of which to each other cannot 
be doubtful. 2) This borrowing of motifs (without revealing the model) is so 
frequent, particularly in epic poetry, that the point, in my opinion, is not in need 
of elaboration. Robert’s opinion (Heldensage p. 465; 730 ff.) seems to me to be as 
mistaken concerning Herakles as in regard to the Attic Amazon story. 3) 
Pausan. 5, II, 4. 4) 213 ff. (Iolaos is speaking) γένους μὲν ἥχεις ὧδε τοῖσδε, 
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Δημοφῶν - / ἃ δ᾽ ἐκτὸς ἤδη τοῦ προσήκοντός σε δεῖ / τεῖσαι λέγω σοι παισί " φημὶ γάρ ποτε / 
σύμπλους γενέσθαι τῶνδ᾽ ὑπασπίζων πατρὶ [ζωστῆρα Θησεῖ τὸν πολυκτόνον μέτα. Nothing 
must be altered (pnol.... πατήρ Kirchhoff; ‘recte opinor’ Murray). Robert p. 731 
n. 1 suggests cautiously that we have here the version of Lykophr. Alex. 1329 ac- 
cordingto which Theseus captured the girdle of the queen and gave it to Herakles. 

5) F 175 Schr. (Pausan. I, 2, 1). 6) Beginning at about 500 B.C. with the red- 
figured vase Mon. di Inst. 1 55 (Furtwaengler-Reichold Vasenmal. t. 113) they are 
collected by Wernicke R E I col. 2499 f.; Weizsaecker Rosch. Lex. III col. 1782 f.; 
Steuding 2b. V col. 716; Fontenrose RE XIX col. 139. It cannot in all cases be 
stated with certainty whether the battle of the Amazons (Athens) or the rape of the 
Amazons (Pontos) is meant. 7) 31 F 26 (Plutarch. Thes. 29, 3). He had to leave 
him the Kentauromachia because of Il. A 265 (cf. Atthis p. 394), and this is impor- 
tant in regard to criticism of the Iad. That line, although it is poorly attested and 
not explained by the Scholia, is again and again declared to be genuine because it 
is said to be ‘attested’ by Aspis 182. In fact it is interpolated in both passages. We 
need not deal either with the discussion of the matter, inconclusively pondering the 
pros and cons, or even with the tradition; the style is decisive: in the Asis it follows 
as a second clausula the sequence of names 179/81 which has its own clausula 
in the epithet ὄζον "Apmoc; in the speech of Nestor it breaks up the evidently 
triadic composition (which is sufficient ground for eliminating also the senseless 
verses 271/2). Theseus in the Odyssey does not matter at all: X 321/5 have their 
fixed place at least in the Catalogue of Women; A 631 disturbs the context and can 
easily be eliminated. The Iliad does not know Theseus; A 265 was brought into the, 
or a, text before ca. 400 B.C. This fact at least should be acknowledged, and inferen- 
ces as to the actual home of Theseus should no longer be drawn from that line, 
although even Wilamowitz (Die Ilias und Homer, 1916, p. 420) ‘sich freut dass 
Theseus im A der Ilias, wenn auch als Αἰγείδης, unter den thessalischen Lapithen 
steht’. 8) Of Kleidemos we only have the report of the battle in Athens (323 
F 18); the same is true of the ἔνιοι, whom Plutarch inserts into this account. 
The Parian Marble is of no assistance: in A 18 (Aigeus) Ἡρακλῆς occurs, but the 
contents of the epoch are lost with the exception of a few letters; it is quite as pos- 
sible to supply the μύησις as the expedition of the Argonauts, but the expedition 
to the Pontos seems impossible. In A 16 (Pandion) the first καθαρμός has been 
entered, and the epoch may belong (though it is in no way certain) to the group 
of Eleusinian facts (A 12/15); to supply Herakles would be improbable chronologi- 
cally and otherwise, the expedition to the Pontos is impossible here too. 9) 
Pheidias does not count (Text p. 437, 25 ff.). The Atthidographers may have delibe- 
rately pushed the connexion between Theseus and Herakles into the background. 
It was not very old, Herodoros (Plutarch. Thes. 29, 3; 30, 4 = 31 F 26/7) rather 
grudgingly acknowledged it. I am not certain that he did not criticize besides the 
introduction of Theseus into so many spheres of myths also the development of the 
connexion with Herakles; but this apparently critical attitude may be due to the 
interpretation of Plutarch to whom the facts, not the dates, of his authorities are 
important. It is regrettable that Plutarch does not tell us who are the ἕτεροι who 
make Theseus an Argonaut and a participant in the Kalydonian hunt. It appears 
more likely that Apollonios Rhodios Arg. 1, ror/4 rejected, than that he did not 
know, Theseus as an Argonaut. 10) We find it as early as in Matris (Diodor. 
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4, 16, 4; see F Gr Hist 39) who perhaps still belongs to the third century; later in 
the ‘Mythological Handbook’ (Diod. 4, 28, 1; Bibl. Epit. 1, 16; cf. Schwartz R E V 
col. 673 f). What Pausanias r, 2, 1 cites from the Troezenian Hegias (606 F r) 
looks like one of the innumerable instances found in the Hellenistic period and 
even later of a well known novelistic motif transferred to any person. I see no reason 
why this Hegias (whom perhaps Pausanias read himself and who is cited by him 
alone) should be identified with the author of the Nostoi who is usually cited 
together with Derkylos for Argive matters (see on no. 305). Radermacher's con- 
tention (op. cit. p. 231 f.; 257) that Ph. ‘der dichtung des Hegias gefolgt ist’ is an 
arbitrary statement. 11) How far this term agrees with Ph.s conception of The- 
seus may remain an open question here (cf. on F 19). The interpretations of Solders 
Die ausserstädt. Kulte, 1931, p. 115 ff. can be settled by a simple protest. They are, 
in my opinion, clumsy and almost grotesque: 'die politisierenden mythen von 
Theseus, welche man auf den tyrannenhof zurückführen muss und in denen man 
die taten des demokraten Peisistratos abgespiegelt sehen will'; the victory which 
"Theseus der demokrat über die Pallantiden, die Eupatriden, gewinnt'; Theseus as 
Peisistratos who 'diese hochburg der adligen unschádlich machen wollte'; the 
herald Leos (see on F 108 where I have deliberately omitted to call attention to 
these matters) as the 'exponent der ármeren bevölkerung Südattikas’; the equation 
'aus denselben gegenden, wo Peisistratos bei seinen Diakriern hilfe fand, hat 
Theseus der demokrat mit dem schlagwort ''Proletarier, vereinigt Euch" seinen 
verbündeten herbekommen'. The conception of the democrat Theseus, which is the 
basis of his argument, is as one-sided as that of the democratic Atthis (see Atthis 
p. 71 ff.; 123 ff,). But to follow up the use made of the figure of Theseus in political 
life and in the literature influenced by it, would take too much room. Obviously 
he gave as much cause for contention and for tendencious interpretations as Klei- 
sthenes did, to whom he actually may more suitably be compared than to Peisi- 
stratos (about the date of the Theseus epos see n. 20). It may therefore be suffi- 
cient here to point again (cf. Text p. 432) to the fact that Plutarch in Thes. 24/5 
gives two wholly different conceptions following each other, the first accen- 
tuating the ἰσομοιρία, the second distinguishing the three classes with their respective 
functions. In the narrative of Theseus' end (ibid. 32; 35) the dominating conception 
is that of the creator of this kosmos, the representative of a strong supreme power 
as against the masses and demogogy. 12) In the second report (see n. 11) the 
re-occupation of Megara immediately follows the constitution based on the three 
classes and the economic reforms (ch. 25, 4; cf. on F 107). The Megarian tradition 
states on the contrary that even Eleusis was wrested from the Megarians not until 
the time of Theseus. For the Atthides Eleusis is Attic at that time as well as Eleuthe- 
rai (see on F 112/3). We do not hear anything about wars or securing of frontiers 
against other neighbours; the story of the Hiketids was not used for that purpose. 
13) Robert Heldensage p. 703 f. 14) Apoll. Rhod. Arg. 2, 777/09; Diod. 4, 16, 1; 
Bibl. 2, 101; Hygin. fab. 30; Schol. Euripid. Hipp. 10; Tab. Albana I G XIV 1293, 
98 ff. (= F Gr Hist 40). It corresponds with the chronological relation between 
Herakles and Theseus that e.g. Serv. Dan. Vergil. A 11, 661 calls Hippolyte mother 
of Antiope. The vases (Brit. Mus. Cat. E 45; for further evidence see Eitrem RE 
VIII col. 1864) carry us back into a much earlier time, perhaps to the time of the 
Theseus-Antiope vase (n. 6). Euripides Herakleid. 408 ff. gives no name. Of course, 
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there existed variants, as for the Antiope of Theseus (for the ‘queen of the Amazons’ 
of the Herakles tale certainly had no name originally): Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 2, 
77719 τινὲς μὲν γὰρ Ἱππολύτης, ἄλλοι δὲ Δηιλύκης, Ἴβυκος (45 Bgk) δὲ ἰδίως ἱστορῶν 
Οἰολύκης τῆς Βριάρεω θυγατρός φησιν (scil. τὸν ζωστῆρα). It would be to no purpose 
to compile everything. 15) As to Hegias see n. Io. 16) Bibl. Epit. τ, τό 
(om. Bgk). 17) One always expects the reports of the latter to be taken from 
earlier sources, but v. Gutschmid was hardly right in thinking of Istros. 18) 
Bion 14 F 2 = 332 F 2? Menekrates F HG II 345, 8; Matris-Diod. 4, 16, 4; ‘My- 
thographic Handbook’ Diod. 4, 28, 1 (ὡς δ᾽ ἔνιοι γράφουσιν ἹἹππολύτην) ; Bibl. Epit. 
I, 16 (v.J. Glauke, Melanippe, Hippolyte); Hegias; and others. 19) See n. 14. 
Actually in pictorial tradition there are almost more variants for the name of The- 
seus’ Amazon than for that captured or killed by Herakles: Loxias, Melo(u)sa, 
and the canting name Andromache are found. Again it would be to no purpose to 
enumerate them all; it is evident that we have not before us an old tradition as 
would be expected in a ‘raubsage’ (n. I). 20) Those who infer that ‘the Amazon’ 
of Theseus was originally anonymous too, cannot be refuted; but the late invention 
does not become the old ‘myth of rape’ of Radermacher (op. cit. p. 257) by such 
means. It is not very plausible to operate with the hypothesis of several epic poems 
about Theseus. We shall have to assume that a rather early Theseis did exist, and 
we cannot date it so late as W. Schmid does (Gr. Lit. I, 1929, p. 294; II, 1934, p. 
18 f.), viz. after the Persian Wars, incited ‘wahrscheinlich durch die translation der 
Theseusgebeine aus Skyros im j. 468 (sic)’; for the vases contradict. I am, however, 
very doubtful about dating the poem back to the time of Peisistratos (cf. n. 11), 
although this seems to be the general opinion now: I cannot imagine an influence 
of the tyrant on the shaping of the figure of Theseus (cf. Atthis p. 394 no. 23). A 
poem in the last decades of the sixth century would meet all requirements. It 
is possible that the author was Δίφιλος ὁ thy Θησηίδα ποιήσας (Schol. Pind. Ol. 
10, 83b; cf. Crusius R E V col. 1152 no. 11; Schmid II p. 541). This epos may 
have had a strong momentary effect, but tragedy superseded it. In the Hellenistic 
period more poems of the kind seem to have been written (see also Wilamowitz 
Hell. Dicht. I p. 103 £.). 21) Thus it is called in [Plato] Axioch. 365 A πλησίον 
τῶν πυλῶν (scil. τῶν ᾿Ιτωνίων) πρὸς τῆι ᾿Αμαζονίδι στήληι. It is generally agreed (and 
probably correctly) that this stele is meant both by the ἔνιοι of Plutarch (Thes. 
27, 6 τὴν στήλην τὴν παρὰ τὸ τῆς Γῆς τῆς ᾿Ολυμπίας ἱερόν) and by Pausanias 
I, 2, I ἐσελθόντων δὲ ἐς τὴν πόλιν (coming from Phaleron) ἐστὶν ᾿Αντιόπης μνῆμα 
᾿Αμαζόνος, though the former passage, an insertion into the excerpt from Klei- 
demos (323 F 18), is by no means clear: how did the ἔνιοι call τὴν ἄνθρωπον (i.e. 
τὴν Θησεῖ συνοικοῦσαν) ? Who is meant by ἐπὶ ταύτηι for whom the stele was erected, 
Hippolyte-Antiope or Molpadia? One does not venture to decide because μνῆμά 
ἐστι καὶ Μολπαδίας ᾿Αθηναίοις (Pausan. 1.6.) the position of which we do not know; 
that it was situated according to Plutarch. Thes. 27 ‘an der vom Museion nach dem 
Peiraiischen tore führenden strasse' (Scherling R E XVI col. 26 no. 2) seems a wrong 
inference from the notice in $ 4 about the τάφοι τῶν πεσόντων. But however this 
may be, the ᾿Αθηναῖοι of Pausanias are a citation from an Atthidographer as well as 
the ἔνιοι of Plutarch. A tradition about the occupant of the tomb did not exist, 
for the stele certainly had no inscription (not even “Hewog or something like it, 
as the altar at Phaleron had; see on F III); there may have been some figure on 
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it which was interpreted as an Amazon (cf. n. 22) and given a different name ac- 
cording to whether the wife of Theseus was called Hippolyte or Antiope. 22) 
Pausan. I, 41,7 (= 487 F 9) πλησίον δέ ἐστι τοῦ Πανδίονος ἡρώιου μνῆμα Ἱππολύτης * 
γράψω δὲ καὶ τὰ ἐς αὐτὴν ὁποῖα Μεγαρεῖς λέγουσιν. ὅτε ᾿Αμαζόνες ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίους στρα- 
τεύσασαι dv ᾿Αντιόπην ἐκρατήθησαν ὑπὸ Θησέως, τὰς μὲν πολλὰς συνέβη μαχομένας αὐτῶν 
ἀποθανεῖν, ἹἹππολύτην δὲ ἀδελφὴν οὖσαν ᾿Αντιόπης καὶ τότε ἡγουμένην τῶν γυναυκῶν ἀποφυ- 
γεῖν σὺν ὀλίγαις ἐς Μέγαρα * ἅτε δὲ κακῶς οὕτω πράξασαν τῶι στρατῶι τοῖς τε παροῦσιν ἀθύ- 
wag ἔχουσαν καὶ περὶ τῆς οἴκαδε ἐς τὴν Θεμίσκυραν σωτηρίας μᾶλλον ἔτι ἀποροῦσαν ὑπὸ λύ- 
πῆς τελευτῆσαι * καὶ θάψαι αὐτὴν ἀποθανοῦσαν, καί οἱ τοῦ μνήματος σχῆμά ἐστιν ᾿Αμαζονικῆι 
ἀσπίδι ἐμφερές. The existence of the μνῆμα, the position of which is more accurately 
determined in Plutarch. Thes. 27, 8 by the words ἐπὶ τὸν καλούμενον Ῥοῦν βαδί- 
ζουσιν ἐξ ἀγορᾶς, ὅπου τὸ ἹῬομβοειδές, can of course not be doubted, but to infer 
from it ‘eine selbständige kultheroine, die mit dem troizenischen heros eine gewisse 
wesensähnlichkeit zeigt’ (Eitrem R E VIII col. 1864) seems to me to be mistaken 
even as a mere ‘possibility’. There is no mention of a cult, merely a stele or some- 
thing of the kind between the sanctuary of Pandion and the tomb of his son-in-law 
Tereus which because of its shape was interpreted as the tomb of an Amazon 
(cf. n. 21). This interpretation implies the existence of the Athenian Amazon story: 
the Megarians wanted to have an Amazon, too, and forgot that Hippolyte, whether 
belonging to Herakles or to Theseus, was not a very appropriate name for a Me- 
garian figure. The interpretation is hardly earlier than the fourth century, and 
further tradition does not exist. The ‘bei Megara liegenden Amazonengraber’ 
of Wilamowitz in Herakles! I p. 302 have disappeared in the second edition (I p. 64) 
in favour of the unfounded assertion that ‘die Amazonen kommen als feinde nach 
Athen oder Megara oder Trozen’. Toepffer R E I col. 1758 and Ernst Meyer ibid. 
XV col. 177 accordingly have simply noted the information of Pausanias without 
entering into a discussion; Hanell Megar. Stud. 1934 does not even mention it. 
The fancies in which others indulged need no refutation: the so-called ‘tradition’ 
is of almost less value than that about Troezen (Pausan. 2, 31, 4; 32, 9). The Ama- 
zons of the Greek continent are a purely Athenian problem, and here there is only 
one fact we can state with certainty, viz. that they stood in no connexion with 
Theseus originally. 23) Apoll. Rhod. 2, 385/7; Justin. 2, 40, 20 ff. 

1) F 111 seems to prove that the Kybernesia still existed about 300 B.C., but 
it is the only evidence. We know about the festival, or the rite, in Phaleron alone, 
and we are not informed about its calendar date; but, in my opinion, we can only 
choose between the opening and the closing-time of navigation. The festival has 
been connected with the Thesea and consequently assigned to the 6th/7th Boe- 
dromion (Mommsen Feste p. 290; Deubner A. F. p. 225), but it is no sufficient 
foundation that literature connected it with the Theseus legend; I must again 
stress the point that these literary legends do not always keep strictly to the cultic 
facts. Moreover (and this seems to disprove the suggestion), the Thesea is a festival 
of the city, the Kybernesia a festival of the harbour. Also by its nature such a 
naval rite need not be attached to one of the great gods, and, in fact, Plutarch’s 
ἐχείνοις τελεῖσθαι seems to preclude the attribution of the festival to Poseidon and 
its dating in Boedromion (‘probably on Poseidon’s day’ Ferguson Hesperia 7, 1938, 
p. 27). The fact that Nauseiros and Phaiax are joined with Poseidon Hippodromios 
in the cult of the Salaminioi (n. 7; 9) is no sufficient argument, as their relation to 
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Nausithoos - Phaiax is uncertain: the great inscription of the Salaminioi yields 
one negative fact, viz. that the Kybernesia certainly was not administered by this 
clan (I take this as an additional proof that their cult developed in Attica and was 
brought into relation with the Athenian legend of Theseus); Ferguson’s suggestion 
that it was administered by the clan of the Phoinikes in Phaleron (Toepffer 
A.G. p. 300 £., whose Phoenicians I view with grave misgivings) is rather attractive. 
Theirs was the priesthood of Poseidon, but again it is doubtful if he was the Po- 
seidon Hippodromios of the Salaminioi. 2) Cassius Dio 75, II, 3 Boiss. and the 
Phaeacians Πρυμνεύς, ('Epevusóc), Πρωρεύς (‘the look-out man’ Ferguson p. 25) 
in Od. 0 112/3. See Miltner RE Suppl. V col. 941, 13 ff.; Eitrem Symb. Osloens. 
15, 1935, p. 55 judges somewhat differently about the ‘twin-type’ of the helmsmen. 

3) Anonymous heroes are so numerous that it may be sufficient to cite the Ἥρως 
at Phaleron who was interpreted as Androgeos. They sometimes receive a label 
indicating their place; Agora I 3244, 87 enumerates as many as three in the cult of 
the Salaminioi at Sunion: Ἥρωι ἐπὶ τῆι ἁλῆι, "Heo ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αντισάραι, Ἥρωι ἐπὶ Πυργιλίωι. 
Less often they are designated by their function, but e.g. the Ἥρως ᾿Ιατρός in 
Athens (I G? II 839/40; Demosth. 19, 249) shows the possibility of ἥρωες κυβερνῆται. 
Whether they were called thus is as doubtful in view of Pausanias’ simple ἥρωες as is 
the question whether they belonged to the type of the Dioskuroi. But it is evident 
that there were several anonymous heroes also at Phaleron. Toepffer RE I col. 
2145, I ff. and Eitrem R E XIX col. 1533 f. confuse the evidence for the Ἥρωες, 
the "Hpoc, and the “Hews xarà πρύμναν. 4) Robert's supplement is certainly 
correct, there only remains the question whether μετὰ Θησέως refers to the ἥρωες 
besides the παῖδες; it is most likely that it does. Norden A gnostos Theos, 1913, p. 55 
n. I pointed out that ᾿Αγνώστων must not be referred to Ἥρωες. If the altar(s) 
bore the inscription “Hewog (Ἡρώων) they are probably the ἡρῶια of Ph. His 
assigning names to 'the heroes' must be compared to the “Hews attested to be 
anonymous, who became Androgeos. 5) Protr. 2, 40, 2 τιμᾶται δέ τις καὶ Φαληροῖ 
Κατὰ πρύμναν ἥρως. All the other heroes among whom he is mentioned have a 
name, but τίς proves that nothing has dropped out. 6) Androgeos, after he 
had been made a Cretan (cf. on 330 F 2), must have come to Athens on a Cretan 
ship (to collect the tribute?). In view of F 17 one might speculate that he was to 
have conducted Theseus to Crete, that he died before he could do so (the only 
established point about Androgeos is just his death with its consequences in cult 
and in legend), that Theseus afterwards built a ship himself and asked for Skiros 
as helmsman. But the existing material does not allow of any certainty. 7) Men- 
tioned as a hero in Ph.s Theseus story only and in the cult of the Salaminioi (n. 1). 
The name is not frequent as a human name, but in the second half of the fifth 
century it occurs in an aristocratic (γνωρίμων πατέρων Plutarch. Alkib. 13) family 
of Athens, unfortunately not to be determined more accurately, where it may have 
had reasons of its own. Also it is not accidental, in my opinion, that the speech of 
Phaiax against Alkibiades, which is said to have been delivered on the occasion 
of his ostracism in 417 B.C., is ascribed to Andokides whose family claimed its 
origin from Korkyra-Scheria (see on Hellanikos 323 a F 24). One would like to 
know whether Nausithoos occurred in the pedigree of Andokides. 8) In regard 
to Poseidon this is clear, for Theseus is his son (Robert Heldensage p. 677). Periboia 
is the first of the hostages in the enumeration of Serv. Dan. Verg. A. 6, 21. Theseus 
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defends her honour against Minos (Bakchyl. 17, 14 where she is called ’Eptßoı« 
as on the Francois vase; Περίβοια Pausan. I, 17, 3; 42, 2). She also occurs as 
ΠΕερίβοια, Φερέβοια, Μελίβοια among the wives of Theseus: Pherekydes 3 F 153; 
Istros 334 F Io; Plutarch. Thes. 29, 1. 9) Ph. certainly was not the first to 
bring them in. Relations of Athens to the West are earlier than the time of Perikles, 
who exploits them politically. Thus Korkyra-Scheria comes in. It need not be the 
State that creates such connexions; legends of families (n. 7) which, for instance, 
traded with the West are sufficient. The suggestion of Ferguson /.c. p. 25 ‘that Nau- 
seiros was the real name of the hero worshipped at Phaleron along with Phaiax, and 
that the name Nausithoos which appears in Plutarch is a perversion due to Homeric 
reminiscence’, is tempting at first sight, but I am afraid we shall have to reject it. If 
the sacrificial calendar of the Salaminioi (n. r) enters in Boedromion a pig worth 
forty drachms as the main sacrifice for Poseidon Hippodromios and besides a sucking 
pig worth 3 1/2 drachms for the ‘heroes’ Phaiax, Teukros, Nauseiros, it must be 
noticed that in this instance Phaiax and Nauseiros are not a couple and that they 
are joined with Teukros, not with Theseus, who (without companions) receives 
the same chief sacrifice as Poseidon later in the year in Pyanepsion. I leave open the 
question whether Nauseiros, whom Ferguson is inclined to interpret as ‘ship- 
director’ (from ναῦς and elpw), originally was the helmsman of Teukros on his 
passage to Cyprus. But according to what I stated on F 14/16, the only probable 
solution seems to me to be that the genos after its migration combined its own 
cults (and legends) with those of Attica in this case too: they took over the Salami- 
nian Phaiax and left aside Nausithoos in favour of their Nauseiros. If these combina- 
tions are early Phaiax would provide a relative date for the naming of the ano- 
nymous heroes in Phaleron: it may have taken place in the sixth century, though in 
view of Simonides (n. 14) this is not at all certain. 10) To alter ἱερῶι to χωρίων, 
(Sintenis) or to delete it with Wilamowitz, is no longer possible although even Agora 
I 3244 mentions the priest of Athena Skiras only, not that of her partner Skiros 
(see on F 14/16). Both the palaeographically impossible alteration of Van der Loeff 
(Mnemos. 44, 1916, p. 108) πρὸς τῶι τῆς Zxıpddog ἱερῶι and the description of Robert 
(Gr. Myth.4 I p. 205 n. 2) ‘im bezirk des tempels (scil. of Athena Skiras) liegt das 
heroon des Skiros’ are probably correct as to the facts of cult. But when dealing 
with the report of Ph. about the expedition to Crete we actually do not move in the 
realm of cult but in that of the mythos or, more correctly, the turning of mythos 
into history. Thus the omission of the goddess is to be explained: Theseus has little 
or nothing to do with Athena either in general or in his expedition to Crete; wher- 
ever she appears in his history either she or the story (e.g. transfer of the establish- 
ment of the Oschophoria to Theseus) is secondary; whoever brought Salamis into 
the story of Theseus could easily make use of the humanized Skiros, but not of 
Athena Skiras. Ph., being a historian, really could not mention the two helmsmen 
in the manner of Apoll Rhod. Avg. 1, 111 ff. 11) I cannot agree with either 
Hanell Megav. Stud., 1934, p. 43 'Ph. hat das richtige getroffen, wenn er behauptet 
Athen habe einmal keinen zugang zum meere gehabt' (Ph. does not say that), 
or Herter Rh. Mus. 88, 1939, p. 270 who gathers from the text ‘die vorstellung dass 
Salamis bereits zu Theseus' zeit von Athen abhángig gewesen sei'. The true parallel 
is the relation with Troizen, whose king Pittheus built ships for the fleet of 
Theseus (Kleidemos 323 F 17). In both cases there is intermarriage, too. 
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12) Seen. 25 on F 107. About the number of the Attic ships see on Kleidemos 323 F 8. 

13) At least Kleidemos (323 F 17) believed her capable of such an achievement, 
who either did not know about the help from Salamis or omitted it to the greater 
glory of Athens. In his report, which Plutarch characterizes as ἰδίως καὶ περιττῶς, 
Theseus, when he went to Crete, had at least two ships at his disposal, if not a 
whole fleet. This is not the only instance for Ph.s returning to the ancient tradition 
from the arbitrary inventions of his predecessor(s); and in this case he had an 
irrefutable proof, viz. τὸ πλοῖον, ὥς φασιν ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ἐν ὧι Θησεύς mote εἰς Κρήτην 
τοὺς δὶς ἑπτὰ ἐκείνους ὥιχετο ἄγων. It was the same ship in which the annual theory 
went to Delphi (Plato Phaidon p. 58 AB), a tpıaxövropog which ἄχρι τῶν Δημητρίου 
τοῦ Φαληρέως χρόνων διεφύλαττον οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι κτλ. (Plutarch. Thes. 23, 1). Kalli- 
machos (F 103 Pf.) evidently agreed with Ph. when recording that Phaleron was the 
old harbour of Athens πρὶν γενέσθαι τὸν Πειραιᾶ. Kleidemos again disagrees; ac- 
cording to him Theseus builds part of his ships in Thymaitadai, one of the Tetrako- 
moi but nearer to the Peiraieus than to Phaleron, βουλόμενος λανθάνειν. It is 
regrettable that we do not know for certain what he (or for that matter Ph.) had 
to say about Androgeos. 14) Simonides F 56 Bgk (Plutarch. Thes. 17, 5 
immediately before the quotation from Ph.) calls him ᾿Αμαρσυάδας Dépexdoc. 
Wilamowitz wanted to correct the apparent patronymic to ᾿Αμαρυσιάδης, which 
is more attractive than Kloesel’s (R E XIX 2, 1938, col. 1984 no. 2) 'Agpov(8ov, 
but does not make the name more intelligible; it stands in no connexion with the 
Amarysia Artemis of Eretria and Athmonon, the deme being situated in the inland 
region. After all Simonides may have taken his Phereklos from the Theseis (epic 
poetry sometimes mentions helmsmen by their names because they are important 
persons; see on Apoll. Rhod. Arg. 1, 105 ff.), but he is more likely to have invented 
it himself, though hardly after the Φέρεκλος “Αρμονίδεω Il. E 59 (pace Robert 
Heldensage p. 691 n. 5) who is a ship-builder, not a helmsman. The name is rare; 
but I should not consider the combination of the helmsman with the ἄρχων διὰ βίου 
(Wilamowitz Herm. 33, 1898, p. 125), dated by Kastor at 864/3-846/5, until ’Auop- 
συάδας has been explained; at present it is highly improbable in my opinion, What 
is important for us is that Ph. preferred the local ἥρως to the (epic-)lyric name, 
regarding him as having been lent by the king of Salamis. 15) As he is usually 
assumed to be (Stoll Rosch. Lex. II col. 2791 f.; Robert Heldensage p. 692; Herter 
Rh. Mus. 88, 1939, p. 270; al.). Menesthes is the son of a daughter of Skiros; na- 
tionality is determined by the father, not by the mother, and it is nowhere stated 
that Skiros ‘handed him over for the tribute’. The case would not be the same with 
hostages from Megara which is part of Attica: Pausan. 1, 42, 2 δηλοῖ τέ μοι καὶ τόδε 
ὡς συνετέλουν ἐς ᾿Αθηναίους Μεγαρεῖς - φαίνεται γὰρ τὴν θυγατέρα ᾿Αλκάθους Περίβοιαν 
ἅμα Θησεῖ πέμψαι κατὰ τὸν δασμὸν ἐς Κρήτην. Menestheus (mnesteus) occurs in the 
list of the hostages Schol. Verg. A. 6, 21; the name of the father sumiani (it must 
be that; sunius suggested by Thilo-Hagen is impossible) is hopelessly corrupt; 
in any case it was not Peteos. The Francois vase has instead of Menestheus a 
Menestho who is lacking in the girls’ names of the Scholia. 16) The king 
Menestheus is a great-grandson of Erechtheus (Plutarch. Thes. 32; Pausan. 2, 
25, 6); the father Peteos was expelled from Athens by Aigeus (Pausan. 10, 36, 8). 
17) I do not believe that the story of the exile of Theseus is earlier than 476/5 B.C. 
The Akropolis vase (n. 14 on F 107) does not help to date it. 
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1) The heurematographic source of Plin. N.H. 7, 202 foedera Theseus (sc. 
invenit) at the end of the section about war certainly had in mind the σπονδαὶ περὶ 
νεκρῶν ἀναιρέσεως. The Chrestomathy P. Ox. 1241 (cf. on F 98) col. III 12-28, 
which was much more detailed, unfortunately is badly preserved. Concerning 
Herakles the restoration of v. 12/4 by Wilamowitz seems to be safe: νεκροὺς ὑπο- 
[σπόνδους ἀ]ποδοῦναι λέγουσιν πρῶτον] ᾿Ηρ[ακλέα]. Of vv. 14/22, in which the par- 


ticulars about Herakles’ innovation may have been given, only single letters and 
parts of words have been preserved. The opening which deals with Theseus (22 ?) 
has not yet been restored: [... Juno... 0. α. eodalı.... (ἀνελέσθαι Ὁ 7) / [x ]xv& πό- 
λεμον. εἰν .... ("SE νεκροὺς can certainly not be read, noris χειμένους Satisfactory’) / [&v]- 
ελέσθαιν (?) πρῶτον Θησέα! 1 πρὸς Θηβαίους, ὅτε τῶν ‘E / πτὰ ἐπὶ Θήβας στρατευσάντων 
καὶ ἀτάφων ὄντων τὰ / σώματα λαβὼν ἔθαψεν.. It does not seem to bea variant (although 
the Chrestomathy gives variants and quotes authorities), but a distinction between 
ἀποδοῦναι and ἀνελόμενος θάψαι, 1.6. in this case against the wish of the Theban 
victors, μάχηι κρατήσας (this would be the Euripidean version; Herter Rh. Mus. 88, 
1939, p. 307 is careless). The entry Marm. Par. A 22 concerns the war only and 
does not derive from an Atthidographic but a Panhellenic source. It would not help 
to assign the quotation of Ph. to his work Περὶ μαντικῆς. This work was not confined 
to the technical side of divination, and it may have given a somewhat full account 
of Amphiaraos, but certainly not of Adrastos. 2) Lamprias Catalogue no. 34. 

3) Like perhaps the quotation from Aischylos, which is not placed correctly either. 
I am not able to do anything with Wellmann De Istro p. 83. 4) Schwartz RE 
L col. 2867, 47; cf. n. 11. 5) And is generally referred to it by modern authors: 
C. Mueller F. H. Gr. I 392, 50; Bethe Theban. Heldenlieder, 1891, p. 66; Boelte RE 
VII col. 2367, 48; Robert Heldensage p. 941; al. Itis quiteas manifest that Strabo’s 
ἐντεῦθεν refers to the Attic place; Eustath Il. B 499 (cf. n. 7) τὸ δὲ παροιμιῶδες 
2... τοῦ ᾿Αττικοῦ "Apuorog μέμνηται, ἢ μᾶλλον δὲ τοῦ Βοιωτικοῦ was not justified in 
finding that doubtful. 6) I.e. as a claim of Athens and her king (cf. Text p. 
447, 26 ff.). The claims of Eleusis and Eleutherai are earlier, but even they hardly 
had a support in epic poetry. Merely the starting-point was provided, the rescue 
of Adrastos known to the Thebais, according to which he ἔφευγεν Ex Θηβῶν «εἵματα 
λυγρὰ φέρων σὺν ᾿Αρείονι κυανοχαίτηι» (Pausan. 8, 25, 8; cf. n. 24; 45). In the epos he 
certainly did not flee to Athens; even Diodoros (4, 65, 9), who knew about the in- 
tervention of the Athenians but seems deliberately to omit Theseus, says καταλιπὼν 
ἀτάφους τοὺς τετελευτηκότας ἐπανῆλθεν ἐς Αργος. We need not follow the pro- 
blems of epic tradition further; see Bethe Theban. Heldenl., 1891; RE I, 1894, 
col. 413 1. 7) Which has ‘in der tat eine gewisse ähnlichkeit mit dem wagen- 
stuhl eines antiken streitwagens’ and which is visible from the city (Kolbe RE VII 
col. 2368 no. 4). A village called Harma in Attica is never mentioned; the mis- 
understanding of Eustath. Il. B 499 p. 266, 36 (cf. n. 5) “Apa δῆμος is intelligible, 
for Strabo expresses himself vaguely and the Epitome of Stephanos s.v. ‘Agua: 
ἔστι καὶ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς "Agua περὶ thy Φυλὴν καλουμένην can easily be misinterpreted. 
But some lines further down Eustathios says (quoting from a more complete Ste- 
phanos ?) τόπος ἐν Παάρνηθι “Ἄρμα καλούμενος, κείμενος περὶ Φυλήν, and the Par- 
oemiographers mention a τόπος (Zenob. Ath. I, 37 ἀστραπὴν ἀπό τινος τόπου φα- 
νεῖσαν, ὃν "Apu προσαγορεύουσιν.; Suda s.v. “Αρμα). Euripides knew the legend of 
Harma (n. 23); whether Aischylos did is doubtful. 8) Siebelis p. 34 saw that 
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the term κωμῆται is unobjectionable in the Athenian author. Ph. may even have 
used it deliberately because at the time of Theseus δημόται in the technical sense 
did not yet exist. 9) Robert Heldensage p. 941. 10) They hardly went by 
way of Kolonos Hippios, and they certainly did not bring Adrastos to the ’EAX£ou 
βωμός (Bibl. 3, 79; Stat. Theb. 12, 481 ff.; about the problematic existence of 
this altar see Judeich Topogr.? p. 356 f.). The legend of the foundation of the ἡρῶιον 
Πειρίθου καὶ Θησέως Οἰδίποδός τε καὶ ᾿Αδράστου near the altar of Poseidon Hippios 
» and Athena Hippia (Pausan. 1, 30, 4), which derived the name of the hill from the 
horse of Adrastos—ó γὰρ Korwvög Ἵππιος (ἱππεύς Schol) ὠνομάσθη παρ᾽ ἃς ἐξεθέμην 
αἰτίας (not preserved) διὰ τὸν "Adpaorov Schol. Soph. O. C. 712—, is another version 
of Adrastos’ flight to Athens, which knows nothing of the συντριβῆναι τὸ ἅρμα in 
Parnes: ἄλλοι δέ φασιν ὡς «δι» "Αδραστον φεύγοντα xal ἐπὶ Κολωνοῦ στήσαντα τοὺς 
ἵππους Ἰ]οσειδῶνα καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶν ᾿ἱἹππίους προσαγορευθῆναι Synag. p. 350, 28 Bkr. 
See Wilamowitz Griech. Tragoed. 1, 1899, p. 192; Robert Oedipus I p. 33; Heldensage 
p. 911 n. 3; and cf. Text p. 444, 34 ff. 11) The mention of a proverb is no proof 
for Demon whom Strabo does not seem to know. Apollodoros, of course, might have 
cited him. Ph. described an analogous observation in the Pythion of Oinoe in his 
Tetvapolis (F 75); whether he also mentioned it in the A//his we cannot tell, 
for we do not know the aition. ᾿Αστραπαῖος Ζεύς in Attica is mentioned here only 
(Rosch. Lex. VI col. 605 f.); τεῖχος means ‘wahrscheinlich die Themistokleische 
stadtmauer’ (Judeich Topogr.? p. 386); the localization is confirmed by Eurip. 
Hiket. 1196 ff. (cf. n. 23). 12) About it see Boethius Die Pythais, 1918, p. 13 ff.; 
also B. Schweitzer Herakles, 1932, p. 46 f. 13) See Text p. 445, 6f. 14) That 
is his usual mode of composition, which is the same in the mythographical hand- 
books. One cannot count on the variants being complete, and it is always dangerous 
to draw conclusions e silentio (see Text p. 445, 26 ff.). The addition about Aischylos, 
which happened to get into the wrong place (n. 3), does not alter the facts. 15) 
The distinction between the seven (six) ἡγεμόνες and the πολλοὶ στρατιῶται πεσόντες 
is also made in Diodor. 4, 65, 9 and in one of the λύσεις in Schol. Pindar. Ol. 
6, 23 d ὅτι τὰς πυρὰς ὁ Πίνδαρος καταριθμεῖται οὐ πρὸς αὐτοὺς τοὺς στρατηγοὺς ἀλλὰ 
τὰ τούτων στρατεύματα κτλ. (It is surprising to find such a λύσις as the basis of 
modern constructions: Van der Kolf Quaeritur quomodo Pindarus etc., 1924, Ῥ. 28 ἢ: 
W. Schmid Gr. Lit. I, 1929, p. 203 n. 7). Pausan. I, 39, 2 is vague, but obviously 
thinks of the leaders only; nor does he mention the tomb of the πολλοί in his perie- 
gesis of Eleutherai (1, 38, 8-9). The place had become deserted, and the distinction 
therefore had lost its purpose. 16) Wilamowitz Griech. Trag. 1 p. 190 called the 
claim of Eleutherai a ‘dublette’. 17) Pausan. 1, 38, 8 £x δὲ ᾿Ελευσῖνος τραπομένοις ἐπὶ 
Βοιωτῶν ἔστιν ὅμορος ᾿Αθηναίοις ἡ Πλαταιίς. πρότερον μὲν γὰρ ᾿Ηλευθερεῦσιν ὅροι πρὸς 
τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ἦσαν, προσχωρησάντων δὲ ᾿Αθηναίοις τούτων, οὕτως ἤδη Βοιωτίας ὁ Κιθαιρών 
ἐστιν ὅρος. προσεχώρησαν δὲ ᾿Ελευθερεῖς οὐ πολέμωι βιασθέντες ἀλλὰ πολιτείας τε ἐπι- 
θυμήσαντες παρὰ ᾿Αθηναίων καὶ κατ᾽ ἔχθος τὸ Θηβαίων. Eleutherai claimed to be the 
birthplace not only of Zethos and Amphion (Pausan. 1, 38, 9), but of Dionysos him- 
self (Diod. 3, 66, 1; he is the founder of the town ibid. 4, 2, 6) who was called Eleu- 
thereus after her (Alex. Polyhistor 273 F 109). One would like to know whether the 
place gave reasons for its claim to the tombs, and if so what they were. 18) See 
Kahrstedt Studien 1, 1934, p. 351 ff.; cf. A. M. 57, 1932, p. 15 ff. and Wilamowitz 
A.M. 33,1908 = Kl. Schr. V 1 Dell 19) Pegasos of Eleutherai brought the 
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cult-image to Athens in the reign of Amphiktyon (Pausan. ı, 2, 5; cf. Schol. Aris- 
toph. Ach. 243 and on F 5-7), but the scene of the Apaturia legend is not really 
laid in Eleutherai (see on Hellanikos 323a F 23). For the Adrastos story, as related 
in Atthidography, the town therefore is Attic at the time of Theseus, and that is 
why her tombs are capable of supporting Athenian claims. If Kekrops still holds 
a defensive attitude towards Boiotia (F 94), this is well in accord with the date for 
Pegasos. Ethnic relations (Wilamowitz Herm. 21 p. 112) may make the inclination 
of some places towards Attica intelligible, but these the ancient writers did not take 
into account here; for them Plataiai and Eleutherai are Boeotian. 20) Ed. 
Meyer G.d. A. II $ 478 gives, in my opinion, an entirely wrong picture of the 
situation. 21) Ihebes supported Peisistratos particularly in his final acquisition 
of the tyrannis (Aristot. 'A0r. 15, 2; Schachermeyr R E XIX col. 183), and we do 
not learn that relations were spoilt by conquests of the tyrant. Milchhoefer (R E V 
col. 2345) assigns the remains of the old castle ‘probably to the sixth century 
B.C.'. Most Boeotian towns coined their own money in the sixth century; coins of 
Eleutherai are lacking. 22) Pausan. I, 20, 3 τοῦ Διονύσου δέ ἐστι πρὸς τῶι θεά- 
τρωι τὸ ἀρχαιότατον ἱερόν. δύο δέ εἰσιν ἐντὸς τοῦ περιβόλου ναοὶ καὶ Διόνυσοι, ὅ τε 
᾿Ελευθερεὺς καὶ ὃν ᾿Αλκαμένης ἐποίησεν. The accepted view that Peisistratos 
‘transplanted the cult of Eleuthereus to Athens’ lacks foundation. That he became 
the god of Tragedy does not prove anything whatever. 23) Pausan. I, 39, I-2. 
Euripides Hiket. 1183 ff. does not know of any tombs, the ashes being sent γῆς ἔξω; 
we may assume that they were given to the mothers who took them to Argos. 
But the place where Theseus burnt the bodies becomes sacred soil: τεμένη δ᾽ ἵν᾽ 
αὐτῶν σώμαθ᾽ ἡγνίσθη πυρί, / μέθες παρ᾽ αὐτὴν Tplodov T ᾿Ισθμίας θεοῦ. The corrupt 
words cannot be restored with safety, but what is meant is the Orgas. Whether 
the tombs were shown in Argos in Euripides’ time may remain an open question, 
but it is certain that the poet invented this aition of the Orgas: he makes the Argives 
swear an oath that, in exchange for the help given by Athens and the returning of 
the dead, they will never attack Athens, but that on the contrary they will help 
to defend Attic soil against hostile invasions. To support this poor invention made 
for the politics of the day a document is adduced written on a tripod then standing 
in Delphi, but erected originally Πυθυωκὴν πρὸς ἐσχάραν. Thus we eventually arrive, 
partly at least, at the sphere of reality: it is between the Pythion and the Olym- 
pieion that the Pythaists observed the sign of lightning δι’ “Ἅρματος; Euripides 
knew the legend of the place. The tripod with this oath either did not exist at all 
(Aischylos Eum. 667/73; 762/70, on whom Euripides partly draws, does not 
know it), or if it did exist it bore another treaty between Athens and Argos (perhaps 
that of 462/1 ?), for Euripides can hardly have invented entirely at random. What 
is at the bottom of the burial of the sacrificial knife (Hiket. 1205/9) I do not know. 
If really ‘in Athen der glaube bestand dass an der attischen grenze ein talisman 
vergraben wäre etc.’ (Wilamowitz op. cit. p. 205) this belief could never have referred 
to Argos, but to Megara only. 24) Bethe Theban. Heldenl., 1891, p. 93 ff. has 
not been refuted in this point, least of all by L. Weber Solon und d. Schöpfung d. 
att. Grabrede, 1935, p. 33 ff. Rohde Psyche? I p. 114 n. 2 (who believed that ‘Pindar 
wohl die ganze situation wie er sie schildert der Thebais entlehnt habe’) did not 
furnish proof for his assertion that the ‘beweise (von Bethe) für die an sich völlig 
unglaublichen annahmen bei näherer besichtigung in nichts zerfallen’. Wilamowitz 
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Pindaros p. 310 n. 3 now treats the problem as non-existent and therefore affirms 
with even greater certainty: ‘aber dass die szene der bestattung aus dem epos stammt 
ist überaus wichtig’. I admit that the idea or the phrasing of a proof by Bethe 
usually annoys the reader or rouses the spirit of contradiction (nobody, for instance, 
will read his criticism of Pindar’s lines without a shake of the head), but this is not 
a refutation; in view of his objections against the accepted opinion it is no longer 
possible simply to refer back to Welcker Der epische Cyclus? II p. 367 ff.; the 
problem must be re-examined. Actually the abbreviated scholion Ol. 6, 26 rod&w- 
ὁ ᾿Ασκληπιάδης φησὶ ταῦτα εἰληφέναι ἐκ τῆς κυκλικῆς Θηβαίδος is not decisive since 
ταῦτα is quite indefinite; but whatever it refers to, Il. I 179 shows that the praise 
of the μάντις καὶ αἰχμητῆς is not necessarily taken from a funeral scene. As decisive 
for the origin of the scene (the cremation on the battle-field) I regard Aristarchos’ 
remark on ἑπτὰ δ᾽ ἔπειτα πυρᾶν (Schol. Ol. 6, 23a) : ὅτι ἰδιάζει καὶ ἐν τούτοις ὁ Πίνδα- 
ρος ὡς καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις. In fact, cremation and ‘funeral speech’ by Adrastos do not agree 
with the line which certainly comes from the Thebais, that Adrastos flees εἵματα 
λυγρὰ φέρων σὺν ᾿Αρείονι κυανοχαίτηι (n. 6). Of course, Bethe ought to have men- 
tioned the only sound argument against his thesis—the line 7}. 5 114 Τυδέος ὃν 
Θήβηισι χυτὴ κατὰ γαῖα κάλυψε, athetized by the three great editors because it con- 
tradicts both the Thebais and Tragedy. He ought to have discussed it because the 
rejection (extended by modern critics to the whole digression v. 114/25) cannot be 
maintained; one has to assume that Homer actually committed a sin of negligence 
(quandoque bonus etc. ; butsee J.H.St.64 p. 42 n. 19). A 409 κεῖνοι δὲ σφετέρηισι ἀτασθα- 
λίηισι ὄλοντο and Hesiod Opp. 161/3 πόλεμος... τοὺς μὲν ὑφ᾽ ἑπταπύλωι Θήβηι... ὥλεσε 
merely state the defeat and death of the Seven generally. Later on, when Θηβαικά 
began to be written, Theban writers naturally made use of the line in E, just as they 
used Pindar in order to show not only the tomb of Tydeus, but the place where the 
bodies of the Seven leaders were cremated (see on Armenidas 378 F 6). 25) A 
rivalry with Athens seems to be out of the question, and certainly Eleusis could not 
claim the cultural achievement of the σπονδαὶ περὶ ἀναιρέσεως νεκρῶν. Even if one 
stretches the ordinances of Demeter Thesmophoros to the utmost (Preller-Robert 
Gr. Myth.* Y p. 781 ff.) they never go beyond the sphere one might call private, 
grouped round agriculture and secret rites. 26) See n. Io. Unfortunately we 
are ignorant of any authority for this tradition. If Aischylos knew it he could easily 
combine it with the burial at Eleusis which had a special foundation in Adrastos’ 
request (καὶ τοῦτο Θησέως ᾿Αδράστωι χαρισαμένου). This request shows in itself 
that Eleusis was given by tradition, for particular connexions between Adrastos 
or his companions and Demeter are not known. Wilamowitz Griech. Trag. I p. tor f. 
pointed out the difficulties arising from the localization at Eleusis for later tragedy. 
27) Wilamowitz p. 190 f. agrees to a date ‘before the Persian War’ and expressly 
declines to connect it with 'the institution of the festival of the dead and the 
establishment of the State cemetery' (which he dated in 475 B.C.; the true date 
is 465/4: see J. H. St. 64, 1946, P. 37 f£). In Azschylos Interpretationen, 1914, 
P- 241 n. 1, however, he favours this very connexion, dating the play in accord with 
Hauvette 'shortly after the establishment of the State cemetery'. The arguments 
are not cogent for either date. 28) Apart from Aischylos (in whose play the 
chorus consisted of ᾿Ελευσίνιοι; the remains, to which probably Didymos in De- 
mosth. 14, 12 must be added, do uot yield anything) see Herodt. 9, 27, 3; Eurip. 
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Hiket. 1 ff.; Lysias Epitaph. 10; Schol. T 11. E 114 ((xat& τοὺς τραγικοὺς ἐν ᾿Βλευσῖνι 
μετηνέχθησαν); Pausan. I, 39, 2; al. 29) Ol. 6, 15 ff.; and some years earlier 
(474/1 B.C.: Wilamowitz Pindaros p. 257) Nem. 9, 21 ff. 30) Local claims made 
by other places (some of them originally Boeotian: Text p. 443, 35 ff.) to the pos- 
session of the tombs of the Seven did not affect the honour of Thebes; nor did the 
treatment of the bodies as narrated in the Epos (n. 24) according to the custom 
prevailing in that period. But when in the fifth century B.C. a poet of international 
authority glorified the Athenian king because he gave the dead their due, that 
amounted to an accusation (implicit or explicit; it was explicit in Euripides and 
may well have been in Aischylos, too, though probably raised in a different manner) 
of inhumanity and neglect of the νόμοι of ὑπὸ τοῦ δαιμονίου κατασταθέντες (Isokr. 
Panath. 174). How impossible it is to understand the scene in Pindar when one fails 
to acknowledge the latent criticism of Aischylos, stressed by ἐν Θήβαισι, is seen in 
the explanation of Bethe /.c. p. 98 f. (according to whom Pindar defends the honour 
of his home-town against Epos) as well as in that of Wilamowitz Aischyl. Interpret. 
P. 91, who seeks the origin of the story in the actual behaviour of the contemporary 
Thebans (cf. Text p. 446, 38 ff.) and regards it as an invention hostile to Thebes. 
Pohlenz Die Griech. Tvagoedie I, 1930, p. 186 elaborates this opinion by the sug- 
gestion that ‘die Thebaner dafiir wohl die geschichte von der heldenhaften Oedipus- 
tochter ausbildeten’. 31) We should like to know whom Plutarch οὕτω γὰρ 
οἱ πλεῖστοι λέγουσι has in view, for we can add to Aischylos only Isokrates 
and ‘the Thebans’ of Pausanias (Text p. 445, 17 ff.). Otherwise the Euripidean form 
rules the tradition: it is represented before Euripides by Herodotos 9, 27 (Text 
P- 445, 39 ff.), and after him by the Attic orators Isokrates (Paneg. 55; 58; Plataik. 
53; cf. n. 32); Lysias (Epitaph. 7-10; that he substitutes ‘the Athenians’ for Theseus 
is of no importance here; cf. Isokr. Panath. 169 ἱκέτης γενόμενος τῆς πόλεως ἔτι 
Θησέως αὐτὴν διοικοῦντος); Plato Menex. p. 239 and Demosth. Epitaph. 8 (in the 
introduction and in the customary grouping with the wars against the Amazons, 
Thracians and Eurystheus; the passages are succinct but not purposely ambig- 
uous); of the mythographers we may mention (Ovid. Her. 2, 71); Bibl. 2, 79 
(we shall have to understand Diod. 4, 65, 9 accordingly, although his account has 
specialties); Pausan. I, 39, 2; Schol. Stat. Theb. 9, 518. 32) Pausan. r, 39, 2. 
It is obvious that ‘the Thebans’ means Θηβαικά; even the possibility of contempo- 
rary guides (which may be conceivable in 9, 18) need hardly be taken into account. 
The discussion in the fourth century and its political implications are to be per- 
ceived by the change in Isokrates' standpoint from the Panegyrikos in 380 B.C. 
and the Plataikos in 373 B.C. to the Panathenaikos about 340 B.C. and by the 
reasons he gives for the change. Both versions are Athenian, but the second—as 
Pausanias’ Thebans prove—was at least acceptable in Thebes. 33) As far as 
I can see the real problem has never yet been touched upon, not even by Schmid 
“Gr. Lit. II p. 19 n. 7; Robert Heldensage p. 944 at least gives the facts. It is perhaps 
not wrong, but certainly misleading that in a context in which Herodotos is not 
mentioned at all (thus e.g. Bethe R E I col. 414, 57 ff.) Wilamowitz (op. cit. p. 200) 
and many others content themselves with the assertion 'die niederlage von Delion 
und ihre folgen haben dem Euripides zuerst den gedanken eingegeben, die geschichte 
zu dramatisieren, wie Theseus den bruch des völkerrechts an den Thebanern ge- 
straft hatte'. The problem would disappear of course, if 'die kriegerische entschei- 
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dung vielleicht die ältere war’ (Schmid /.c.; Macan in his commentary on Herodt. 
9, 27 less cautiously calls the version of Aischylos ‘an improved version’). The sug- 
gestion cannot be refuted but I find it improbable. 34) 9, 26-28, Wissowa per- 
ceived the resemblance to the Athenian funeral speeches (Ed. Meyer Forsch. II p. 
219 n. 2). But the orator in Herodotos placed the protection of the Heraclids at the 
top of his argument out of consideration for his Spartan hearers, and, even more re- 
markable, he put at the end the Trojan War which the Epitaphioi deliberately did 
not mention in this context. Amazons, Hepta, Heraclids occur in all Epitaphioi; also 
Eumolpos with the Thracians whom Lysias alone omitted (deliberately, it may be 
presumed), whereas Isokrates needed him because he distinguished between Greek 
and barbarian actions, and between assistance and defence (Paneg. 54 ff.: 66 ff.). 

35) Achaios wrote an Advastos and a Theseus, about which we know almost nothing 
(Nauck F. Tv. Gv.? p. 746; 751). The Hiketides of Apollodoros of Tarsos (Suda s.v.) 
are equally doubtful as to date and as to contents. In spite of n. 34 I do not regard 
the alternative of a funeral speech more probable. 36) This formed a section 
of cultural history: see Lucret. 5, 1281 ff.; also 958/9; 1019/27 (foedeva) ; 1036 ff. 
(leges et ura). Other particulars are found in heurematographic literature (n. 1; 
Chan), 37) 7, 9 B I καίτοι ἐώθασι Ἕλληνες, ὡς πυνθάνομαι, ἀβουλότατα πό- 
λέμους ἵστασθαι ὑπό τε ἀγνωμοσύνης καὶ σκαιότητος. ἐπεὰν γὰρ ἀλλήλοισι πόλεμον προείπω- 
σι, ἐξευρόντες τὸ κάλλιστον χωρίον καὶ λειότατον, ἐς τοῦτο χατιόντες μάχονται xTA.; 
more fully Polyb. 13, 3, 2-5 about the ἀρχαῖοι. There can hardly be a doubt that 
the criticism in the passage of Herodotos (not in Polybios) was exercised not by 
the Persians, but by the ‘professional officers’ of the democratic army, if not by 
the sophists (cf. n. 38). - 38) The most convenient example remains the παγχά- 
Awg λόγος συγχείμενος of Hippias ᾿ἐπειδὴ ἣ Τροία ἥλω, ὅτι Νεοπτόλεμος Νέστορα ἔροι- 
το, ποῖά ἐστιν καλὰ ἐπιτηδεύματα᾽ κτλ. (Plato Hipp. mai. p. 268), and the most 
astonishing one is the distribution of the ἐρωτικὰ σχήματα among the heroines out of 
which Ovid (Ars 3, 769 ff.) renders some things with relish. Even these matters 
are not late; the first work of this kind is assigned to a slave woman of Helen 
(Christ-Schmid Gr. Lit. II p. 240). But the question remains, where do they begin ? 
Kleinguenther's Πρῶτος εὑρετής, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte einer Frage- 
stellung’ (Philol. Suppl. 26, 1; 1933) is in want of correction and amplification. 

39) See J. H. St. 64, 1946, p. 43 f. Wilamowitz Griech. Trag. I p. 185 ff., who made 
the important distinction between the other princes and the legal case of Polyneikes 
who is guilty of high treason, remains vague as to the time and otherwise. The con- 
ditions of the case of Hektor in the I/iad are so peculiar in every respect that one 
does not willingly deduce from it anything about the ideas of the time of the poet. 
That the request for the bodies of the fallen means an admission of defeat and must 
therefore not be refused, seems to indicate the same attitude of mind as the agree- 
ment about the place of the battle (n. 37). In Plato's time the rule is treated as 
a matter of course which is therefore mentioned only in passing (Resp. p. 469 E). 

40) Griech. Trag. Y p. 189; Aischyl. Interpret., 1914, p. 91. 41) The conditions 
in the case of Leuktra (if it is historical; neither Xenophon Hell. 6, 4, 15 nor Diod. 
15, 56, 4 knows about it) are different. Pausan. 9, 13, II does not mention a refusal 
of the ἀναίρεσις either; what he relates is a rather silly stratagem of Epameinondas: 
Λακεδαιμόνιοι δὲ ἐς τὴν ὑστεραίαν τοὺς τεθνεῶτας διενοοῦντο ὡς θάψοντες, καὶ ἀποστέλ- 
λουσι κήρυκα ἐς τοὺς Θηβαίους. ᾿Επαμεινώνδας δὲ ἐπιστάμενος ὡς ἐπικρύπτεσθαι τὰς 
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συμφορὰς ἀεί mote οἱ Λαχεδαιμόνιοι πεφύκασιν, ἔφασκεν ἀναίρεσιν τῶν vexpdv προ- 
τέροις αὐτῶν διδόναι τοῖς συμμάχοις, ἐπὶ δὲ ἐχείνοις ἀνελομένοις οὕτω καὶ τοὺς 
Λακεδαιμονίους ἠξίου θάπτειν τοὺς αὑτῶν κτλ. 42) Herodt. 5, 74, 2; 77. 43) 
Is it a mere accident that Pindar just in Ol. 6, 89 f. rejects the ἀρχαῖον ὄνειδος Βοιω- 
τίαν by? 44) Wilamowitz’ old definition states in a most succinct form a (or 
rather the) fundamental literary fact which ought not to be obscured. 45) If 
Adrastos flees εἵματα λυγρὰ φέρων (n. 6), which Bethe correctly explained from Od. 
π 457; p 203 as ‘torn and soiled’, sorry, not mourning garments, he has come 
to Theseus in the guise in which the returning Xerxes is pictured: πάντα γὰρ / κακῶν 
ὑπ᾽ ἄλγους λακίδες ἀμφὶ σώματι / στημορραγοῦσι ποικίλων ἐσθημάτων (Pers. 834/6). 

46) “Bei der grossen einfachkeit der handlung in der ältesten tragoedie genügen 
vollauf die drei notwendigen szenen: die bitte des Adrastos, die verhandlung mit 
Theben, und die bestattung, die zu liedern reichen anlass bot’ Wilamowitz Griech. 
Trag. I p. 191. I suggest as the second scene the messenger’s report in which the 
newly found line ὥργα τὸ πρᾶγμα, διεκύδαιν᾽ ἤδη νέκυς (Didym. in Demosth. 14, 
14/5) would find a place. The scene may have been as vague as that inthe Persians or 
in Bakchyl. 18, the only indication being that the chorus consisted of Eleusinians; 
the second act can really not have been in Thebes. Thus the alternative of a mes- 
senger’s report remains, and the imperfect tense corroborates it. In that case, no re- 
presentative of Thebes was needed (Kreon being out of the question anyhow), and, 
of course, there was no room in the earlier play for the special prohibition of the 
burial of Polyneikes, or more correctly its transgression by the sisters. We may 
admit that the two stories, although they ‘illustrate different legal maxims’, not 
only ‘can exist alongside of each other as to their conception’, but in fact ‘in the 
history of the same war’ do by no means ‘exclude each other’ (pace Wilamowitz 
p- 190). Bibl. 3, 78/9 relates both stories successively, and it is obvious that 
Sophokles (Antig. 11 ff.) deliberately assigned the attempt at burying Polyneikes 
to the morning after the battle and the nocturnal flight of the army. It does not 
matter whether the symbolic burying is sufficient for the repose of the dead, for 
even after it the body remains on the battlefield, and when Theseus comes, called 
by Adrastos, he will cremate it together with the others (the condition of whom, after 
they have lain in the sun for one or two days, will be the usual one as it is graphically 
expressed in the new line of Aischylos). Even the Hiketides might have related 
the story of Antigone, e.g. in the prologue, but the actual treatment of the two stories 
in the frame-work of the same play, though it may be imagined, is not credible, at 
least not in a fifth century tragedy. In any case, in the works preserved the poets 
have made their selection : Sophokles’ A ntigone 1 ff. only mentions the special prohibi- 
tion; so do the conclusion of the Hepta (861 ff.) and the Phoinissai of Euripides (1627 
ff.); the Hiketides mentioned the general prohibition alone, and so surely did the 
Eleusinioi. As dramatical considerations were the reason for the selection, it does 
“not help to decide the question ‘ob die einzelgeschichte von der dem Polyneikes 
verwehrten bestattung älter ist oder die von der allgemeinen verweigerung’. 
Wilamowitz p. 189 f. leaves the decision in the balance; others judge variously. 
I have no doubt (partly for reasons concerning the history of the myth) that we have 
to decide in favour of the second alternative: Sophokles transferred a problem, 
with which he had thoroughly dealt in his Aias and which occupied his mind (we 
do not know why), to the Theban subject; and again I do not doubt that he con- 
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ceived the idea when he heard the story of Intaphrenes from Herodotos (R E Suppl. 
II col. 234 ff.). For what may otherwise have come down to him it must be sufficient 
here to refer to Robert (Oedipus I p. 359 ff., Heldensage p. 945 ff.)L.do not feel 
able to believe in an epic source or in a ‘yorsophokleische thebanische sage’ (Drach- 
mann Herm: 43/4, 1908/9; Wilamowitz Aischyl. Interpret. p. 90 ff.). 47) At least 
the chronological sequence, war with the Amazons—help to Adrastos, is established 


in the Epitaphioi (Lysias, Plato, Demosthenes) and already in Herodotos, who for 


reasons of his own proceeds from recent to earlier times (see n. 34); Isokrat. Panath. 
169 also dates the second event by ἔτι Θησέως αὐτὴν (Athen) διουκοῦντος. The same 
sequence for the Atthides is proved by Plutarch. Thes. 26-29, where the war with 
the Amazons and the story of the Hiketides is followed by Theseus' expedition to 
Hades (the insertion of ch. 29, 1-3 between the two former accounts is as obvious 
as it is intelligible). From here there is either no return, or if Theseus comes back 
his position is no longer undisputed. 48) Plutarch. Thes. 29, 3. 

1) The proverb does not occur in any paroemiographer. It was probably developed 
from Aristotle's ἃς σεισάχθειαν καλοῦσι (cf. Text p. 449, 2). 2) del. Wilamowitz- 
Kaibel. The man who made the silly marginal note failed to recognize the lucid 
structure of Aristotle's report. 3) ασεισαχθια (c suprascr. m!) 1, ἃς σεισάχθειαν 
Kaibel ἃ σεισάχθεια Wil.-Kaibel®. But in Plutarch. Solon 16, 5 (ἔθυσάν τε κοινῆι, 
σεισάχθειαν τὴν θυσίαν ὀνομάσαντες) σεισάχθειαν is the Ms. tradition, which Wila- 
mowitz is obliged to alter to σεισάχθεια, and the name of a festival or a sacrifice 
(unknown elsewhere) which he believes possible ‘as a permanent institution’, does 
not agree with the context of the passage in Aristotle, where the present tense 
καλοῦσι points to the peculiarity of Athenian usage of language noted by Plutarch. 
As a matter of fact, in all passages ἣ σεισάχθεια has come down to us (Aristot. 
' AOr.. 6, 2; 12, 4; Diodor. 1, 79, 4 = Hekataios of Abdera; Plutarch. Solon 15, 2; 3 
in a quotation from Androtion F 34; 16, 5; Diog. Laert. 1, 45; Choirobosk. A. O. II 
p. 261, 1 — Et. M. p. 710, 32; the Lexicographers). The word is generally said to be 
Attic (see Plutarch. Solon 15, 2; Moiris p. 209, 14 σεισάχθειαν ᾿Αττικοί, χρεῶν &roxo- 
πὴν Ἥλληνες), and its use is confined to the measure of Solon (Plutarch alone 
uses it as σεισάχθειά τις τόκων for the reducing of interest in Caesar 37, 2 and 
metaphorically in Lucull. 20, 2 ὥστε τὴν δουλείαν σεισάχθειαν δοκεῖν εἶναι καὶ εἰρή- 
νην). It may be mainly due to this limitation that the first usage of the word was 
ascribed to Solon (Diod. 1, 79, 4; Plut. Solon 15, 2; Hesych. s.v.). In Aristotle 
‘the Athenians’, or his Atthidographic authorities, must be assumed as the subject 
of χαλοῦσι; in Plutarch’s quotation from Androtion the subject is Solon. But in 
his poems the term did not occur, and a document in prose about the seisachtheia 


did not exist, nor was it mentioned in the Axones (n. 6). 4) The alteration 
ἀποσεισαμένων of Jos. Mayor, recommended by Kaibel Stil u. Text, 1893, p. 135 
is not necessary, Hude’s ἀποσεισάμενον (Or -μένου) is certainly wrong. 5) See 


on Kleidemos 323 F 8 and elsewhere. 6) Aristot. 'A0r. 6, 1; 10, 1 (in the tacit 
criticism of Androtion) ; Plut. Solon 15, 2; Diog. Laert. I, 45. That is why we cannot 
expect the term in the Axones. 7) We need not discuss here whether it was 
such, It is generally assumed now that it was (for a recent exception see G. Thomson 
Aeschylus and Athens, 1941, p. 87), and in fact the oath of the new archon (Aristot. 
᾿Αθπ. 56, 2, misinterpreted by Kathleen Freeman The Work and Life of Solon, 
1926, p. 73), confirms the assumption (see Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath, II p. 62). But 
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it is sufficient to state here that the fourth century B.C. (when social unrest became 
menacing again) regarded the measure as revolutionary, and it was for this reason 
that Androtion interpreted it away. 

1) ὑπὲρ Πάρνηθος Aristot. ᾿Αθπ. το, 3, conjectured by Valckenaer in the text of 
Herodotos. What is meant is the deme ΠἝαιονίδαι (Baehr? ad. loc.). There is no other 
evidence of the name Παιονία for the region, but Wade-Gery (Mélanges Glotz p. 
884 n. 3) compared Κρωπίδαι-Κρωπία (Thukyd. 2, 19, 2). A confusion with Paiania 
(Macan) is quite improbable. 2) ἐξοικοδομεῖν (Hdt.) Blass ἀνοικοδομεῖν (Ph) ? 
3) I cannot approve either of Wilamowitz's deleting the last words as being 'zu- 
satz eines lesers, der sich überlegte wozu das geld dienen sollte', or of Kaibel's 
(Stil. u. Text p. 169) supplement χρημάτων, «xol ἀνέπεισαν τὴν Πυθίαν συνεργεῖν 
ἑαυτοῖς» πρὸς χτλ.. Aristotle is correcting the wrong conception of Herodotos 
(Text p. 454, 26 ff.), probably following Androtion who, being a practical politician, 
knew that money was needed for a war, and who had learnt from Thukydides how 
great a part financial questions played in these matters especially in Sparta. 
Aristotle’s indiscriminate use of Λακεδαιμόνιοι and Λάκωνες, which 'displeases' 
Wilamowitz, occurs also 19,2 and 23, 4; it is a mere stylistic variation (cf. 
Boelte RE III A col. 1284); βοήθεια does not mean ‘help’ but ‘auxiliary force’. 
Kaibel brings into the text a feature which does not occur in Isokrates, and there- 
fore need not have occurred in Androtion either, viz. the corruption of the Pythia 
by Kleisthenes. Here again Aristotle corrects Herodotos who introduced that 
tradition (5, 63, I) by the words ὡς ὧν δὴ of ᾿Αθηναῖοι λέγουσι. Although this is 
surprising at first sight it must not be altered to Λακεδαιμόνιοι (as Valckenaer did, 
whom Stein, Macan, Hude and others are inclined to follow). Nothing is proved 
by the fact that 5, 91, 2 the Spartans, too, speak of χίβδηλα μαντήια; but 5, 66, I 
and 6, 123, 2 show that Herodotos did not dare to reject the λόγος so peremptorily 
as he did the story of the treason of the Alcmeonids in 490 B.C.; he may even not 
have wished to reject it because it provided him with a further proof of the clan’s de- 
finitely hostile attitude towards the tyrants. He certainly did not hear the λόγος in 
Sparta (Spartan sources are not used in this section: see R E Suppl. II col. 439), butin 
Athens, where ‘there were plenty of people who had no illusions about the Alkmeo- 
nidai’ (Macan). Originally the story may have been a contemporary rumour kept 
alive in the fifth century fight against the new democracy of which we find a number 
of vestiges (for instance the story of the ostracism of Kleisthenes; see on 324 F 6). 
We must also take into account the fact that the Delphic oracle was not very highly 
esteemed in the circle of Perikles, which provided Herodotos with the material 
for 6, 121/31. A conflict of loyalties did not arise for him: Apollo and Delphi were 
not to blame if a Pythia let herself be corrupted; he unhesitatingly communicated 
quite a number of such cases, once even giving the name of the Delphic agent 
. (6, 66, 2). Obviously it is merely consideration for a contemporary Delphic acquaint- 
ance that in another case he suppresses the name of the man who in the early 
forties Λακεδαιμονίοις βουλόμενος χαρίζεσθαι forged the inscription on a dedicatory 
gift. See also n. 27. 3a)Seen.7. 4) τεόντεδόμον BED τεὸν (abbr.) δόμον V τεόν γε 
δόμον Mosch (v) τεὸν δόμον ἐν Hartung τεὸν τέμενος Bergk who assumes δόμον to be an 
interpretation ('aber mit einem poetischen wort glossiert kein Grieche' Wilamowitz 
Ar. u. Ath. 11 p. 326 n. 5, who is not prepared to heal the ‘pre-Alexandrian corrup- 
tion’) τεὸν πρόδομον ἢ Schroeder. 5) The literary tradition about the several 
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combustions of the temple is nowhere complete. A conflagration in 373/2 B.C. is 
attested by combining the supplement of Marm. Par. A 71 (Munro ΟἹ. Rev. 5, 1891, 
p- 358) with Syll.® 295 (Joh. Schmidt A. M. 5, 1888, p. 203) to doubt which ‘eine 
verstocktheit ist die sich aus sachlichen motiven kaum erklären lässt’ (Wilamowitz 
Pindaros, 1922, p. 76 n. 4; cf. Jacoby Das Marmor Par. p. 119 f.; Pomtow on Syll.® 
295 n. 4; al.). A third conflagration in 84 B.C. is mentioned by Euseb. Chron. ol. 
174, I templum lertio apud Delphos a Thracibus incensum et Romae Capitolium 
(see Pomtow Rh. Mus. 51, 1896, p. 364 ff.). Pausanias passes on from the conflagra- 
tion of 548/7 B.C. at once to the rebuilding in the fourth century, which Aischines 
3, 116 called the καινὸς νεώς and which was not completed for several decades; 
Strabo omits the conflagration of 373/2 B.C., too; the scholion on Aischines does 
not tell us anything about the παλαιὸς νεώς and makes wrong statements about the 
καινός : λέγουσι δὲ ὅτι ἔμεινεν ἐπὶ πολὺν χρόνον ἀτελής, ἕως ob ὕστερον Νέρων 

ἐπλήρωσεν, ἐκεῖσε παραγενόμενος. The misunderstandings which thus arose were 
cleared up by Homolle B.C. H. 26 p. 597 ff. and Frazer Paus. V p. 337, and one 
should no longer try to find reasons for the discrepancies of the tradition. It is out 
of the question that the conflagration of 373/2 was suppressed in Delphi ‘mit ab- 
sicht und erfolg’ (Wilamowitz 1.0.) since Pausanias knew the artists of the pediments 
of the ‘new temple’. 6) The Armenian version has the entry after the war of 
Kyros and the death of Thales, Hieronymus between the two (in OF perhaps under 
ol. 58, 1). That would be 546,5 B.C. in Hellenistic chronology (Ph. U. 16 p. 150 ff.; 
175 ff.); but the Parian Marble A 42 seems to date the capture of Sardes at 541/o 
B.C. The date of the battle of Pallene (546/5 B.C.; Atthis p. 188 ff.), which fixes 
the first expulsion of the Alcmeonids from Athens, does not help much for the dating 
of the conflagration. 7) I have used the early testimonies only and those fur- 
nishing certain dates. Pomtow (Rh. Mus. 51, 1806, Pp. 329 f.) quotes some more, but 
we do not learn anything from the pseudepigraphic IlpecBeutixédg of Thessalos 
(IX 412 L) which dates the building of the temple by the Amphiktyones together 
with the establishment of the Pythia after the Holy War (i.e. 582/1 B.C.). Themistios 
Or. 4 p. 53 A distorted the accurate chronology of Ph. : καὶ Δελφῶν μὲν ἐξ ἀρχῆς ᾿Αμφυκ- 
τύονες χτισταὶ καὶ εὑρεταὶ ἐγένοντο... καὶ χρόνωι ὕστερον ἐξεμισθώσαντο ᾿Αλχμαιωνίδαι τὸ 
ἔργον φυγόντες ᾿Αθήνηθεν Πεισιστρατίδας. Herodotos’ account (1, 51, 3; 2, 180) yields 
for the conflagration merely the time between the accession of Kroisos c. 561 B.C. 
and the death of Amasis in 526 B.C. The paraphrase of Herodotos by the Scholiast 
on Demosthenes, abbreviated and full of mistakes as it is, should not be used for 
proving that the Alcmeonids, exiled in 546/5 B.C. (n. 6), took up their residence in 
Delphi (Pomtow Rh. Mus. 51 P- 337; 52 p. 106 £.; Kirchner P. A. 9692; Seltman 
Athens, 1924, p. 79, who embroidered the suggestion): Herodt. I, 64, 3 says of δὲ 
αὐτῶν per” ᾿Αλκμεωνιδέων ἔφευγον ἐκ τῆς οἰκηίης; the Scholiast takes Megakles from 
1, 61 and the ‘flight to Delphi’, wrongly dated, from 5, 62. We do not know anything 
either about the residence or about an activity of the Alcmeonids during the first 
exile 546-527 B.C.; the epigram from the Ptoion (Bizard B.C. H. 1920 p. 229; 
Wilamowitz Pindavos p. 15 5 f), interesting though it is, does not yield much for 
these matters. After Pallene an attempt at returning by force probably seemed 
hopeless, and after the death of Peisistratos in 528/7 B.C. the new chief of the 
clan made his peace with the sons of the tyrant (n. rir). 8) Nothing must be 
altered in the text. Boeckh wanted to delete the first ὑπὸ τῶν Πεισιστρατιδῶν as a 
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dittography, Wilamowitz objected that ‘thus ὥς τινές φασι would become unintelli- 
gible’. He was probably wrong only in declaring that Ph. by these words ‘indicated 
his doubts’. The way in which such a scholion is composed does not favour the 
assumption that τινές (see n. 10) derives from Ph., who is either quoted for a special 
point later on, or into the report of whom the unabbreviated Scholiast inserted the 
variant ὥς τινες — Πεισιστρατιδῶν. We need not waste time with the ‘sehr einfache 
umstellung’ by which Pomtow Rh. Mus. 51 p. 330 n. 1 (who rightly felt that the 
charge of arson was nonsensical) thinks to be able to restore the original text and 
thus do away with 'die már von der verbrennung des tempels durch die Peisistra- 
tiden’ (see n. 10). It is evident that Ph. is not cited verbatim, and that the excerpt 
is either not particularly good, or has been too much abbreviated. Ph. can have 
said τέμενος only if he dealt more fully with the building activity: he may have 
enumerated εὐχαριστήρια or χαριστήρια πλέονα which Herodotos merely indicates 
by τά τε ἄλλα and which possibly were not confined to the temple itself. There was 
perhaps no reason for Ph. to enter into the particulars of the history of the rebuilding 
of the temple, but he must have mentioned the name of one archon (if he did not name 
several); we severely feel the loss of this information. Thus our knowledge even 
of the recent history of the building remains scanty, for Spintharos and the sculptors 
mentioned by Pausanias belong to the ‘new temple'. It was already Herodotos who 
made the mistake (which Androtion did not correct) that he saw in the donors of 
the marble facade (and probably some other votive gifts) the builders of the Poros 
temple. His ἐξοικοδομεῖν (cf. 2, 176 with the note of Baehr) cannot mean anything 
different from Aristotle's οἰκοδομεῖν (see n. 2) and Ph.s ἀνοικοδομεῖν; that is proved 
by the words τὸν νῦν ἐόντα, τότε δ᾽ οὔκω, which do not seem to have been noticed 
in the dispute about the meaning of the compound. There are also lacking in the 
excerpt (certainly only because of the abbreviation) the Athenian allies of the 
Alcmeonids: ἅμα τοῖσι ἄλλοισι ᾿Αθηναίων φυγάσι Herodt. 5, 62, 2; oi φυγάδες ὧν οἱ 
᾿Αλχμεωνίδαι προειστήκεσαν (Androtion-)Aristotle; συμφυγάδες Isokrat. 16, 26. 
Judging from the coins it is very probable that among them were the Eteobutads, 
the leading clan of the aristocratic party (Seltman op. cit. p. 81). 9) Wilamowitz 
Ar. u. Ath. Y p. 32 f. pointed out the decisive facts. But see also Homolle B. C. H. 
14, 1890, p. 389 ff. about the proceedings of the authorities of the Delphic temple 
in regard to the payment, according to which half the sum for the building passed 
into the hands of the contractor as soon as the agreement had been concluded. 
Of course, a contract was made in this case, too; but the Delphic authorities, being 
strongly interested in the overthrow of the tyrants from considerations of religious 
policy, may have raised no difficulties. In exchange the Alcmeonids showed their 
gratitude when they were able to do so after their victory, whether not until 508/7 
B.C. and ‘nicht ohne beteiligung der Athener’ (Wilamowitz /.c. p. 36) is a question 
we may leave open. Aristotle's source Androtion, whom Ph. probably also 
followed, understood the proceedings at once, while Herodotos and Pindar merely 
saw in Delphi what the temple owed to the munificence of the Alcmeonids; the 
historian ought to have paid attention to the particulars, but he had little under- 
standing of financial transactions. Again the question may remain open whether 
Isokrates by the term ‘loan’ intends to accentuate succinctly the fact which decided 
the success, while the circumstances in which the ‘loan’ was effected were of no 
interest for him and for his audience. It is therefore conceivable that Kleidemos 
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(if not already Hellanikos) recorded the event correctly. In his speech Περὶ τοῦ ζεύ- 
youg (16, 25 ff.; c. 396 B.C.) Isokrates does not mention Delphi; the praise of the 
Alcmeonids is superficial and full of grave historical errors (or distortions). IO) 
The ἔνιοι of the Pindar Scholiast also ascribe the burning of the temple to ‘the Peisi- 
stratids'. They are the only witnesses of this version. If Herodotos had known about 
it, he would certainly have reported it, hostile to the tyrants as he was; he could 
easily have done so by a simple addition to νῦν ἐόντα, τότε δ᾽ οὔκω.. Wrongly the 
words of 2, 180 6 γὰρ πρότερον ἐὼν αὐτόθι αὐτόματος κατεκάη have been said to contain 
“latente polemik' (Stein, Legrand, and others), which would mean a defence of the 
Peisistratids against the charge of arson and impiety. Again this ‘liegt seiner art 
zu erzáhlen ganz fern' (Wilamowitz of. cit. p. 33 n. 7); the words simply mean that 
the cause of the fire was unknown—neither arson like that of Phlegyas (Euseb. 
Chron. a. Abr. 567 τὸ ἐν Δελφοῖς ἱερὸν ἐνεπρήσθη ὑπὸ Φλεγύου; see Rosch. Lex. 111 col. 
2380) nor the demonstrable fault of a priest, like that of Chrysis in Argos (Thukyd. 
4, 133). Conflagrations of temples were by no means uncommon events. It is a 
quid pro quo that modern writers generally (e.g. Pomtow Rh. Mus. 51 p. 330 n. I; 
Wilamowitz of. cit. p. 33 f.; Seltman of. cit. p. 79) speak of Peisistratos instead of 
‘the Peisistratids’, and subsequently try to explain how such a slander could arise. 
Some refute ‘the impudent invention’ by stating that at the time of the fire ‘Pei- 
sistratos was not even lord of Athens’ (Wilamowitz); others explain that ‘the 
foolish charge may have gained slight credence only because the tyrant happened 
to be in exile when the fire occurred' (Seltman); others again try to eliminate 
the story altogether by altering the text (Boeckh, Pomtow) which is quite impossible 
(n. 8). The only question that can be put in regard to this tradition from the point 
of view of method (and which must be put) is about its age. In my opinion such a 
fable cannot but be contemporary; it ought not to be set down to the ‘fear of tyrants 
in the fifth century' or to the 'democratic tenor of the Chronicles' (Wilamowitz), and 
it can have been spread in Athens only by the adversaries of the Peisistratids ; 
actually Herodotos was told in Delphi that the temple had burnt down αὐτόματος. 
Whoever slanders with a political purpose wants to be believed. Could there really 
have been anybody in Athens in the penultimate decade of the sixth century to 
believe that Hippias or Hipparchos had set fire to the temple when the collecting 
of money for the rebuilding had begun in Greece and in the world outside Greece 
thirty years earlier? Therefore the question must be raised whether the story is 
political libel at all, and whether it can ever have been related in ‘the Chronicle’. I 
think, when one reads the whole scholion one will be inclined to answer both questions 
negatively. The words of Pindar, which are actually somewhat vague and intelligible 
only to contemporaries—redy δόμον (n. 4) θαητὸν Ereufav—have been explained 
differently: οἱ μὲν ὅτι διὰ τὸν ὕμνον καὶ τὴν νίκην ἐπιφανέστερον ἐποίησαν τὸν τοῦ ᾿Απόλ- 
Awvog νεών, οἱ δὲ παρὰ τὴν ἱστορίαν. The word τινές, which cannot mean Ph. (n. 8), 
probably meant an interpreter of Pindar who explained παρὰ τὴν ἱστορίαν. He knew, 
from Herodotos, about the conflagration of the temple, the exile of the Alcmeonids 
by the Peisistratids, the rebuilding by the former, and he combined these data 


wrongly —napd τὴν ἱστορίαν. 11) Hesperia 8, 1939, p. 59. There even is direct 
evidence for the date in Schol. Aristeid. Panath. p. 45 Fr Ἱππάρχου.... τελευτή- 
σαντος... Ἱππίας ὠμῶς ἐχράτει τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων: μὴ φέροντες τούτου τὴν βίαν οἱ 


Αλκμεωνίδαι ἐξῆλθον ἐκ τῆς "Avus, ὧν εἴς ἦν ὁ Κλεισθένης ὃς τὴν Πυθίαν... παρ. 
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εχάλει κτλ. But that may be after all a combination from Herodotos and Aris- 
totle. 12) Herodotos (and that is important because of the origin of his in- 
formation; n. 4) expressly dates thus, and none of the later witnesses differs. The 
tradition is certainly incomplete (Text p. 452, 39 ff.), and it may, of course, be 
wrong. But the burden of proof is incumbent on those who contest it. The tradition is 
favoured by the fact that the relations between Peisistratos and Delphi were ad- 
mittedly bad (n. 28), and it is therefore not very probable that Kleisthenes built 
in Delphi when he was living in Athens with Hippias after their reconciliation. We 
do not know whether there was any building at the temple at all before 527 B.C.: 
the scholion on Demosthenes cannot be used for an answer to that question, for 
what it attributes to Megakles actually is what Kleisthenes did both as to the time 
and to the matter (cf. n. 7). Herodotos 2, 180 does not mention the Alcmeonids, 
and in that passage (in which he must be admitted to have mainly dealt with the 
financial question) he did not even think of them, as in I, 64, 3 he does not know 
(or mention) a sojourn of Megakles in Delphi (see n. 7). Evidently he had not been 
told anything about him in Delphi, nor was he shown any dedicatory gifts. That would 
not prove that they did not exist, but the fact must be taken into account, and it 
ought to be a warning against fanciful combinations. I3) See n. 3r. The cita- 
tion of the ᾿Αθηναῖοι (n. 3) at the opening of 5, 63 proves at least that the contents 
of 5, 62 are not purely Athenian. Herodotos had seen the work of the Alcmeonids 
in Delphi and had learnt several things about the fire in the old temple and the find- 
ing of means for the new one (1, 50; 2, 180; the ‘archive’ of the temple suggested 
byStein was certainly not his immediate source, nor can we believe Pomtow's assump- 
tion in Rh. M 51 p. 333 n. 1 that Herodotos made abundant use of dedicatory inscrip- 
tions). In Athens his Alcmeonid source probably did not tell him of the specu- 
lation on which the clan and the priests had embarked. What he did obtain here 
was the sequence of events: murder of Hipparchos, Leipsydrion, turning to 
Delphi, intervention of Sparta. ta). E Ge Hishio4 T 23, Er, 1:35 E35 2: 

15) Seltman (Athens p. 79 ff.; cf. n. 31) convincingly assigned to the years 514 
(‘or earlier’) to 510 B.C. the electron coins with the Athenian owl and the badges of 
the Alcmeonids and probably of the Eteobutadai, ‘most of which have been found 
in Attica whither the victorious Alcmeonid army brought them... Most significant 
of all is the reverse incuse which contains a well-defined letter A, the initial letter 
of the name AEA®IKON, which appears a few years later as the legend upon 
Delphic coins'. There are also some silver coins with the Alcmeonid triskeles 
‘marked with the Phocian letter ® indicative of its place of mintage'. To me it 
seems even more significant that the coins with the Eteobutad badge ('if such the 
bull's head is’), though similar in fabric to the Alcmeonid coins, are ‘without the 
Delphic initial', and that there are no Eteobutad silver coins with the Phocian ©. 
This fact corroborates our tradition not as to the leadership of the Alcmeonids 
(see end of n. 8), a claim which surely the Eteobutadai at least did not allow, but as 
to the close alliance between the Alcmeonids and Delphi. On the other hand, the 
provenance of the coins as yet does not favour much the opinion of Androtion 
(see n. 3) and Seltman (1.6. p. 84) that the Spartan army was ‘hired with Delphic 
money’; but at least one of the ‘didrachms’ with the triskeles and the ® was found 
in Arcadia, ‘whither some Peloponnesian mercenary had doubtless taken it’. We do 
not know anything about the composition of Kleomenes’ army; the bf. dish 
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(B.M. vases B 426; Seltman /.c. fig. 50), attributed to c. 510-500, shows Athenian 
hoplites bearing on their shields the badges of the Alcmeonidai and the Eteobu- 
tadai, and barbarian mercenaries. But in face of the course which events-took, the 
Athenian artists cannot be expected to stress, or even to hint at, the Spartan help. 
16) Archaic Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis, 1936, p. 63 ff. About the chrono- 
logy of Pomtow, to which he refers, see n. r9. 17) Op. cit. p. 31 ff. Gisela 
Richter A J A 41, 1937, p. 162 terms it ‘his bold statement’, but does not contra- 
dict it. The experts now seem to agree on the decade 530-520 B.C. 18) Fouilles 
de Delphe IV pl. XXXI-XXXV; Courby B. C. H. 38, 1914, p. 327. 19) Who in 
Rh. Mus. 51/2 (1896/7) dated the building of the temple at c. 540-520/15 B.C., 
'sodass jedenfalls schon einige jahre vor der besetzung von Leipsydrion seine 
schimmernde marmorfassade zeugnis ablegte für die freigebigkeit der adligen er- 
bauer, und ihr ehemals fluchbeladenes geschlecht erst von nun an durch die 
hóchste sakrale obrigkeit von Hellas als entsühnt betrachtet werden konnte' 
(I.c. 51 p. 341; the second half of the sentence is, of course, nonsense). On the other 
hand, Homolle (B. C. H. 26, 1902; cf. n. 22) assumed that 'the temple' was erected 
between 513 and 506 B.C., and that the pediments were made in the last decade 
of the sixth century, probably by Athenian sculptors. This view, now perhaps the 
prevailing one, is shared e.g. by Dinsmoor B.C. H. 36, 1912, p. 489; Langlotz 
Zur Zeitbestimmung d. streng vf. Vasenmalerei, 1920, p. 79 £.; Weickert Typen d. 
archaischen Architektur, 1929, p. 142 ff.; Gisela Richter The Sculpture?, 1930, p. 38 
(who recently proposes a compromise; see n. 33). 20) Op. cit. p. 65. Contra- 
dicting to a certain degree these concluding words he says p. 64: ‘in some respects 
the sculpture of the Alcmeonid temple appears to be older than that of the Heka- 
tompedon, and in general it appears quite as old’. 21) Op. cit. p. 142 ff. Weickert 
(p. 148) does not think it impossible ‘dass man in dem plótzlichen übergang zum 
marmor eine bewusste konkurrenz mit den Alkmeoniden zu erblicken habe’. But 
could not the relation be reversed ? 22) Pomtow Rh. Mus. 51 p. 333 says 
"bei wenigen der antiken tempel sind wir so gut über zeit, kosten, bauherrn, 
unternehmer, baumeister, material des baues informiert'. But even Homolle (n. 19) 
and his followers did not sufficiently consider the question of tradition, when they 
assign /he building of the temple to the years 513 to 506/5 B.C. One cannot very 
well argue that 'die besten überlieferungen den beginn des baues unzweideutig 
nach dem treffen bei Leipsydrion setzen' (Langlotz p. 79) since we only have that 
part of the tradition which refers to the Alcmeonids. The assumption 'dass der tem- 
pel des gottes 35 jahre lang in trümmern lag’ is ‘befremdend’, and becomes even 
more so by the statements of Weickert. Homolle cannot be Strictly refuted; it is 
after all conceivable that the Alcmeonids built according to a plan (παράδειγμα 
Herodt. 5, 62, 3) approved by the Amphiktyones at a considerably earlier time, and 
that they confined themselves to additions. This supposition does, however, not 
appear credible; the time for the building of the whole temple would be too short, 
even when one does not compare the building of the fourth century, because that 
period was exceptionally unfavourable for Delphi. 23) Herodt. 2, 180. 24) 
That they contracted for it (cf. n. 9) Herodotos states clearly with μισθωσάντων 
τριηκοσίων ταλάντων ἐξεργάσασθαι. What importance can be attached to this 
statement must remain an open question; the Delphians, who were to pay a 
quarter of the sum, also had first to make a collection in order to raise it. 
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25) Seen. 22. 26) It is not certain that it was an Atthis which informed Isokrates 
about the financial business (n. 9), but Pomtow’s view (1.0. 52 p. 111 n. 2) concerning 
the relations between ‘den phrasen der redner und den häufig auf ihnen basierenden 
notizen der Atthidographen ( Androtion, Philochoros)’ is very wide of the mark. 

27) The thesis is set up under the influence of two preconceived opinions that the 
earliest report must be the best, and that it is necessarily the basis of the later ones, 
and it becomes all the more doubtful if one disputes the chronology of this earliest 
report. As a matter of fact Herodotos is not at all easy to understand, and even the 
interpretation by Wilamowitz (Ar. u. Ath. I p. 32 £.)— für Herodot ist die übernah- 
me des tempelbaus lediglich (my italics) ein akt der munifizenz und der frömmigkeit, 
die wir an den Alkmeoniden, von denen seine tradition stammt, bewundern 
sollen'—is, or can be, somewhat misleading. Actually there can be no doubt that 
Herodotos also regards the building of the temple as one of the ways by which the 
Alcmeonids tried to obtain their purpose, the overthrow of the tyrants: ἐνταῦθα 
οἱ ᾿Αλχμεωνίδαι πᾶν ἐπὶ τοῖσι Πεισιστρατίδηισι μηχανώμενοι παρ᾽ ᾿Αμφυκτυόνων τὸν νηὸν 
μισθοῦνται. The question how this can help them, is answered by the next sentence 
ota δὴ χρημάτων εὖ ἥκοντες --- ἐξεποίησαν. That sounds as if they had tried to win 
the favour of the god, bribing him (so to speak) by their munificence as according 
to the ‘Athenian’ λόγος they actually bribed the Pythia (ἀνέπειθον χρήμασι). 
These two λόγοι (although they do not exactly exclude each other) obviously are 
two different explanations of the established fact that the Alcmeonids obtained 
the help of Sparta through Delphi. Herodotos could not, or would not (see n. 3), 
decide for one of them; but he evidently interpreted the first λόγος (which shifts 
the time of the building activity) in the light of the second. Whether or not his 
Alcmeonid source suggested this interpretation, it is this interpretation which 
Androtion (followed by Aristotle and Ph.) corrected by altering it almost imper- 
ceptibly, when in the Herodotean context he substituted ὅθεν εὐπόρησαν χρημάτων 
for χρημάτων εὖ ἥκοντες. As to the facts of the case he was certainly right (n. 9), 
but Isokrates (n. 26) shows that he was not the first to put the affair in its true 
light. 28) It is sufficient to refer to the list of the heroes of the phylai presented 
to the Delphic god (Aristot. ’A@r. 21, 6). The building of the treasury at Delphi 
also shows that Athens resumed the connexions with the god founded by Solon, 
thus abandoning the policy of the Peisistratids. Connexions of Peisistratos and his 
sons with Delphi are non-existent; the attitude of the Delphic god evidently 
was hostile, not neutral, and this was not without influence on the religious policy 
of Peisistratos; it is sufficient to refer to Seltman p. 79. 29) The dispatch of 
Anchimolos (Herodt. 5, 63) shows that it was the State that intervened, not king 
Kleomenes. I propose to treat elsewhere this question which in my opinion is 
being wrongly judged almost throughout; it would lead much too far here. 

30) See n. Io. 31) Seltman p. 80f. (cf. n. 15) ‘wherever gold or electrum 
was coined in Greece proper—or in Western Hellas before the age of Alexander— 
its issue was the outcome either of desperate financial straits or of military advent- 
ure; and in the present instance it was for a great military expedition that the 
Alcmeonidae were able to utilize the stores of Asiatic electrum given for the 
glory of Apollo and lying at Delphi’. In view of this (see also n. 28) Wade-Gery CI. Q. 
27, 1933, p. 1 ought not to have counted the connexion of Kleisthenes with 
Delphi among the ‘mythical elements’ of the tradition; it is a fact, not 'gossip 
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about his financial relations with Delphi’. Actually he no longer maintains 
this idea, and even at the time he added in a note: ‘it is just conceivable 
that the fourth century story represents genuine Delphic tradition, even build- 
ing accounts’. 32) We do not know what sums were involved, for nobody 
will build on the numbers given by the Scholiast on Demosthenes. 33) 1 
state again expressly that those who date the building activity of the Alc- 
meonids before the murder of Hipparch may keep to the wrong (though Attic) tra- 
dition of the Alcmeonids being the builders of ‘the temple’, but then they must give 
up the chronology of Herodotos and the A//hides. Wilamowitz and Payne are clear 
about this, but Pomtow and Gisela Richter are not. Wilamowitz asserts that ‘der 
putsch von Leipsydrion trotz dem scheinbaren zeugnis des Herodot wahrscheinlich’ 
must be dated earlier (Ar. u. Ath. I p. 34); he does not say how early (‘a few years 
after Peisistratos’ death in 528/7 B.C. and almost certainly before the murder 
of Hipparchos’ Seltman p. 79 f.), and he does not explain why the evidence of Hero- 
dotos is ‘scheinbar’. His historical reasoning p. 34 n. 10 seems weak to me, and he 
does not take into account the archaeological evidence at all. Payne did not attach 
great importance to the Delphic chronology, he therefore contents himself in 
regard to the ‘slip’ of Herodotos with referring to Pomtow who in the decisive point 
agrees with Wilamowitz. Actually Pomtow did not assume a ‘slip’ of Herodotos at 
all; on the contrary he definitely states in his summary ‘dass an der geschichtlich- 
keit der herodoteischen darstellung nicht gezweifelt werden kann’ (Rh. Mus. 52 
p. 123). What he really does is that he regards ‘the apparently clear narrative of 
Herodotos about the activity of the Alcmeonids during their thirty years’ exile’ (my 
italics) as a retrospective supplement added merely in order to explain why the 
Spartans gave help to the Alcmeonids (p. 105 f.). Now this explanation, on which 
the whole paper depends, is quite arbitrary. Pomtow himself has to admit that the 
grammatical construction ‘ganz zweifellos die bautätigkeit hinter die niederlage 
von Leipsydrion stelle’; and as he feels that this is fatal for his theory his opinion 
of Herodotos’ ability to express himself clearly grows more and more unfavourable 
in the course of his paper (‘noch ungelenke form’ p. 109; ‘das eigentümliche un- 
geschick der betreffenden Herodotstelle' p. 121 and so on). Consequently his reproach 
against the later Atthidographers that they ‘die historische überlieferung um- 
gewandelt hátten' lacks foundation. Pomtow's interpretation opens with a petitio 
principii and continues with a series of illogical deductions: the Alcmeonids under- 
took the building of the temple from the beginning (i.e. soon or immediately 
after the fire in the ’forties) ; consequently this was what Herodotos meant to say; 
consequently later authors misinterpreted Herodotos. I leave aside single mis- 
interpretations, consisting mainly in interpolating or contaminating the report 
of Herodotos (typical e.g. on 2, 180 that ‘nach Herodot die Amphiktyonen den 
bau für 300 talente an die Alkmeoniden verdingen'; or on 5, 62/3 that ‘Herodot 
ausdrücklich die Pythia-hilfe und ihre orakel erst als folge und belohnung der 
marmorfassade angibt'; the italics are mine), and I should not have enlarged on 
Pomtow at all if Wade-Gery and Payne had not cited him as if the matter was 
οὐκέτι πρόβλημα. Others, too, have taken it seriously. Gisela Richter (A. J. A. 41, 
1937, p. 161 f.) tries to meet Payne half-way by proposing ‘to move up the date of the 
Delphic pediment to immediately after 513', assuming that 'the Alcmeonids finished 
the temple immediately after 513', and suggesting further that 'the sculptures might 
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well have been contracted for at that very time’, thus ‘representing the style of 
the decade 520/10’. I have no right to pronounce on the style of the Delphic 
pediment, but it is quite certain that the compromise does not agree ‘with Hero- 
dotus’ and Aristotle’s statements’—let alone Ph. 

I) As is generally assumed since Stiehle Philol. 8, 1853, p. 642. 2) The 
model for all descriptions of this kind in the Atthidographers is the departure 
of the fleet for Sicily Thukyd. 6, 32. 3) The mule of the Hekatompedon, 
pensioned off by the State; the grave of the race-horses of Kimon; the dog of 
Xanthippos. 4) Ch. 23, 1, most probably following Androtion; see Aithis p. 75. 

ı) Cf. (Ephoros-)Diodor. 11, 63-64; Plutarch. Kimon 16, 4 ff.; Pausan. 4, 24, 5-7; 
Aelian. V. H. 6, 7; Polyaen. Stvat. 1, 41, 3. Our evidence agrees that the earthquake 
was a serious blow for Sparta, because it caused the rising of the helots and some 
of the πόλεις περιοικίδες. The seriousness is implied in the report of Thukydides 
who otherwise restricts himself to the main facts, which Ph. took from him (F 32). 
Moreover, ‘the Atthidographers’ described the earthquake at some length, adding 
details from sources not known to us. It is conceivable, though there is no certain 
proof, that Ph. used Hellanikos (4 F 188 = 323a F 29) rather than Ephoros. The 
latter (we do not know enough about the former, but he may have been the source 
of Ephoros and the first who gave a historical report in his Atthis) greatly exag- 
gerated the loss in man-power (Diod. 63, 1; 4) and is contradicted by Polyainos 
as well as by Plutarch, who apparently (indirectly ?) derives from a local source 
(ich 16, 5: ΟΣ. n-93). 2) Such statements are naturally frequent with epochal 
dates, and they are not confined to the Atthides. They are more instructive for 
the general reader than the name of an archon, which, of course, may be added. 
The most famous example is Thukyd. 2, 2, 1; also see e.g. Aristotle 'A0rx. 27, 2 
μετὰ δὲ τὴν ἐν Σαλαμῖνι ναυμαχίαν ἑνὸς δεῖ πεντηκοστῶι ἔτει, ἐπὶ TTo008ópou ἄρχοντος, ὁ 
πρὸς Πελοποννησίους ἐνέστη πόλεμος; Strabo 8, 6, το μετὰ δὲ τὴν ἐν Σαλαμῖνι ναυμαχίαν 
᾿Αργεῖοι... ἄρδην τὰς Μυκήνας ἀνεῖλον (cf. Diodor. 11, 65, 2 f.). 3) The sound 
foundation is evident; the Scholiast (Didymos?) has even consulted a list of ar- 
chons himself (cf. n. 5). He distinguishes between Εἵλωτες and Μεσσήνιοι as Hellani- 
kos (n. 1) and Ephoros 70 F 117 (cf. Diod. 11, 63, 4; 64, 4) did—a distinction silently 
repudiated by Thukydides 1, ror, 2. In the sentence about the devastations the 
verb (συνεχύθη or something like that) has dropped out, and xol ἕτερα shows 
abbreviation of a fuller description. Nothing is known about an ὠιδεῖον in Sparta; 
Plutarch 16, 5 tells of a gymnasium under which a number of epheboi were buried, 
but in that passage, too, the text is corrupt: ἐν μέσηι τῆι orodı is impossible; a στοά 
is not a gymnasium, nor could it be used for training. The alteration to ἀγορᾶι 
seems too obvious; perhaps we should write ἐν μέσωι τῶι Πλατανιστᾶι (cf. Pausan. 
3, II, 2; 14, 8), if what we have does not represent the remainder of an even more 
accurate determination; Pausan. 3, 11, 3 mentions the στοὰ Ilepoıwn as the most 
important building on the market, saying in 3, 15, I τῆς στοᾶς ἣ παρὰ tov Τίλατανι- 
στᾶν πεποίηται, ταύτης ὄπισθεν ἡρῶια. That would be a suitable place for the Σεισμα- 
τίας, the tomb of the trapped epheboi. The concluding words of the scholion are 
merely a paraphrase of Aristophanes. 4) See Text p. 459, 35 ff. 5) Ed. Meyer 
G. d. A. III, 1901, $ 294 A; Kolbe Herm. 72, 1937, p. 251 n. 3, who was right not to 
be misled by the name of the archon (‘es ist lediglich ein interpretierender zusatz’). 
For the correction see Text p. 460, 12 ff. 6) Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 295; 
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Hiller v. Gaertringen IG V 2 p. XIII; Ed. Schwartz Das Geschichtswerk des Thuky- 
dides, 1919, p. 166 n. 3; Philol. 92, 1937, p. 28; Laqueur RE XIX 2, 1938, col. 
2438. Otherwise the only year possible according to Thukydides and recommended 
by other witnesses, viz. 464 B.C., has carried the day, with (it is true) some diver- 
gencies, which appear to be less important (because of the implications for the 
whole period) than they look at first sight. The assumed dates are: summer 464 
Ed. Meyer ὃ 294; spring Beloch Gr. G.? II 2 p. 194 f. (very cautiously) and Kolbe 
l.c. p. 254; 'towards the end of spring or the beginning of summer' Walker C. A. H. 
V. p. 69. Kolbe assumed a somewhat larger interval between the earthquake and 
the revolt of the Helots because of the discrepancy between Plutarch and Pau- 
sanias, which perhaps is more apparent than real; he makes the revolt start at the 
end of summer 464 (Lc. p. 251). The chief merit of Kolbe's paper consists in his 
proving finally U. Koehler's thesis about the complete worthlessness of the chron- 
ology of the Pentekontaetia as given by Diodoros, which Ed. Meyer succinctly 
but sufficiently had explained as the result of Diodoros' composition. It is to be 
hoped that the discussion will now be closed. Otherwise, too, Kolbe shows how safe 
and great progress has been achieved since Wilamowitz' Chromologie dev Pente- 
kontaetie (Ar. u. Ath. II p. 289 ff.). 7) The system of pre-dating, customary in 
kings' lists (year of accession — first year of reign: Ed. Meyer Forsch. II p. 440 ff.), 
favours the date 466/5 B.C., though just in the Spartan lists it does not seem to have 
been applied; the chronology of Diodoros perhaps favours 465/4 B.C. Obviously 
there is some connexion between the source of Diodoros and the source(s) of Plu- 
tarch. 8) The archon of 469/8 B.C. is called Φαίων in ch. 63, 1, the true name is 
᾿Αψεφίων (P. A. 2805). I cannot help suspecting that Φαίων is not due to a mere cop- 
yist’s error, but that Diodoros had in mind the archon Φαίδων of 476/5 B.C., his first 
(wrong) year for Archidamos (11, 48, 1/2), and that he transferred him to 469/8, 
the year of the earthquake which is again wrong. Perhaps this contributes to the 
explanation of the muddle. In the year of Phaidon there was also a disaster of 
Athenian settlers in Thrace (n. 18). 9) 11, 64, 4 οἱ δ᾽ Εἵλωτες πανδημεὶ τῶν Aaxe- 
δαιμονίων ἀφεστῶτες συνεμάχουν τοῖς Μεσσηνίοις, καὶ ποτὲ μὲν ἐνίκων, ποτὲ δ᾽ ἡττῶντο: 
ἐπὶ δὲ ἔτη δέκα τοῦ πολέμου μὴ δυναμένου διακριθῆναι, διετέλουν τοῦτον τὸν χρόνον 
ἀλλήλους κακοποιοῦντες. 11, 84, 7/8 (4554) κατῆρεν εἰς Ναύπακτον (scil. Τολμίδης) *.... 
χατώικισεν εἰς ταύτην Μεσσηνίων τοὺς ἐπισήμους, ὑποσπόνδους ὑπὸ Λακεδαιμονίων 
ἀφεθέντας. κατὰ γὰρ τὸν αὐτὸν χρόνον. οἱ Λαχεδαιμόνιον πρὸς τοὺς Εἵλωτας καὶ 
Μεσσηνίους πεπολεμηκότες ἐπὶ πλέον, τότε κρατήσαντες κτλ. The account obviously 
derives from Ephoros and has a clear Thucydidean background; the date of 
Tolmides’ expedition, which is approximately correct, is taken from the chron- 
ological handbook. It is not necessary to consider here the corrections made in 
Thukyd. 1, 103, 1 οἱ δ᾽ ἐν ᾿Ιθώμηι δεκάτωι ἔτει κτλ., which range from δευτέρωι to 
ἕκτωι, or the suggestion of Steup that δεκάτωι ἔτει is added by a later writer from 
Ephoros. The question is without importance for our problem, though it is important 
enough as regards the interpretation of the section of Thukydides and the history 
of Naupaktos; it is closely connected also with the question of our confidence 
in the historian Thukydides. The ten years bring the surrender of the Messenians 
to the year 456/5 B.C., for which Taeger (Ein Beitrag zur Gesch. d. Pentekontaetie, 
1932, p. 13 ff.) made out a good case. At any rate, I object strongly to Beloch’s 
phrasing (Gr. 6.5 II 2 p. 196): ‘Thukydides hat die zahl wiederholt wie er sie gehört 
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hatte, ohne sich die chronologischen konsequenzen klar zu machen’. The dates of 
the earthquake (approximately ?) and of the settlement at Naupaktos were certainly 
known to him, and there is no doubt that in his opinion the settlement followed the 
surrender immediately. If the Messenians surrendered in 461 B.C. one must either 
show that in this year Naupaktos was in Athenian hands, or suggest a refuge for 
the Messenians in the intervening years. 10) The true name is ᾿Αρχιδημίδης: 
Diod. 11, 70, 1; Dionys Hal. A. R. 9, 61, 1. II) There is no need to discuss this 
source here again (see on F Gr Hist 265 F 38-46); apart from the theological reason 
for the earthquake in § 5 (cf. Aelian. V. H. 6, 7; Diod. 11, 63, 3 ?) it closely follows 
Thukydides. 12) I should like to interpret the whole report more fully than is 
possible here, as the commentaries (here and elsewhere) do not pay sufficient at- 
tention to the careful composition, and the historians frequently read their own 
prejudices into the text. But I will leave Laqueur’s criticism (R E XIX 2, 1938, col. 
2438 f.; cf. n. 14) alone until he ‘die thukydideische frage aufgerollt hat’ (at present 
see Rh. Mus. 86, 1937, p. 316 ff.). It is difficult to take seriously the thesis that Ph. 
corrected Thukydides and that the latter’s ‘insufficiently founded connexion of 
the Thasian revolt with the Messenian War cannot stand up against the authority 
of the Aithis’. The two essential points are: (a) the section, finished and complete in 
itself, is insufficiently connected with the preceding (χρόνωι δὲ ὕστερον 100, 2) and not 
at all with the following section (Steup in Classen-Steup Thukydides I* 1919 p. 275 
has managed to print xai Κορινθίοις μὲν οὐχ ἥκιστα ἀπὸ τοῦδε TO σφοδρὸν μῖσος ἤρξατο 
πρῶτον ἐς ᾿Αθηναίους γενέσθαι - ᾿Ινάρως δὲ κτλ. as the beginning of a new section). This 
phenomenon is not unique in the Pentekontaetia, but I cannot discuss it here, as I 
cannot discuss other observations concerning the ἐκβολὴ τοῦ λόγου in general. Suffice 
it to state that the lack of connexion does not interfere with the using of the report. 
(b) The concluding words quoted just now are proof sufficient not only of Thukydi- 
des' careful treatment of this series of events, but for his departing from the 
strictly chronological arrangement in this digression which we clearly perceive 
in ch. 103. In fact, Thukydides in this passage carries to its end the account of the 
helots' revolt, the beginning of which (ch. ror, 2) he had enlarged by a brief di- 
gression about the arising of eiAwreix and the name of the helots. He did the 
same in a lesser measure (ch. 100, 3) in regard to the Thracian venture and in 1or, 
3 in regard to the siege of Thasos. In the case under discussion he did this because 
of the great importance not so much of the helot revolt in itself as of the relations 
between Athens and Sparta: the helots (it is almost embarrassing to have to repeat 
these often stressed matters) were Sparta's most sensitive point; their settlement 
at Naupaktos was certainly resented by Sparta even more than the alliance with 
Argos. It is almost surprising that Thukydides did not make a remark here similar 
to that which he made about the effect of the Megarian alliance on Corinth. Perhaps 
(if it is permitted to speculate for a moment) he might have continued the uév- 
sentence of 103, 4 in this sense when giving the last touch to the great digression 
(viz. the Pentekontaetia). The remark occurring within the report as early as ch. 
102, 3 καὶ διαφορὰ ἐκ ταύτης τῆς στρατείας πρῶτον (sic) Λακεδαιμονίοις καὶ ᾿Αθηναίοις 
φανερὰ ἐγένετο, which Ephoros repeated (Diod. rr, 64, 3 διὸ καὶ ταύτην τὴν ἀρχὴν 
ἔλαβον τῆς ἀλλοτριότητος), is analogous to the remark about the relations between 
Athens and Corinth. In any case, there can be no doubt about the central posi- 
tion of ch. 100-103 in the history of the Pentekontaetia. Already in the succinct 
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preliminary reference to this period with which he breaks off (1, 18, 3-19) the 
pre-history of the Great War, he emphasizes the fact that after the Panhellenic 
συμμαχία had been broken up into two confederacies ὀλίγον μὲν χρόνον ξυνέμεινεν 
ἣ ὁμαιχμία, ἔπειτα διενεχθέντες οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι καὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐπολέμησαν μετὰ τῶν 
ξυμμάχων πρὸς ἀλλήλους κτλ. (It may be mentioned in passing that this reference 
is one of many proofs, and perhaps the most decisive, for the fact that the 
Archaeology and the Pentekontaetia were written simultaneously; the account of 
the latter would have insufferably overburdened the great prooimion; that is the 
explanation for the ἐκβολὴ actually beginning with 1, 89 and the reasons being 
given again in I, 93). The author repeats his decisive idea in the prominent passage 
I, 97, I; in connexion with the statement made in various forms (speeches efc.) 
of the increase of Athenian power it dominates the entire account which is uni- 
formly conceived. This uniformity of conception has been ignored among others 
by Taeger (l.c. p. 7) who gives us the logical monstrosity ‘ein dreifaches motiv 
bildet den leitgedanken’ (my italics). 13) Again Thukydides makes the sequence 
of events quite clear: the Thasians send to Sparta forthwith; for vırndevres wayne 
xol πολιορκούμενον refers to ναυμαχίαι ἐκράτησαν ual ἐς τὴν γῆν ἀπέβησαν, and brings 
us back to the main line after a short digression (if we may callit a digression) about 
the fate of the settlers in Thrace. The editors almost to a man justly prefer μάχηι 
(CG) to μάχαις (ABEFM); Steup, who argues for μάχαις, has misunderstood the 
composition of the section. 14) The method of Thukydides remains constant: in 
this instance a short digression (ror, 3) carries the Thasian revolt to its end, (n. 12) 
and ch. 102 returns to the new main line, the Messenian War. No misunderstanding 
is possible, and my only reason for pointing out the fact is that it confirms the judge- 
ment on the digression 103, 1-3. The inference that the earthquake falls in the first 
half of the year following the Thasian revolt (it need not definitely be the spring) 
can be evaded only if one either, following Wilamowitz (n. 20), builds the chrono- 
logy on the digression 103, 1-3 or, following Laqueur (n. 12), disputes the unity 
of Thukydides’ report, drawing a fancy picture ‘wie dieser text entstand’. Historians 
may discuss the questions whether Athens knew of the application for assistance 
made by the Thasians, and even whether the government in Sparta had actually 
promised armed assistance: but this would not justify Laqueur’s clumsy alternative. 
Thukydides does not speculate about what was acted behind the scenes; he states 
succinctly, and with a well-considered reserve, that the Spartan promise was given 
Ἀρύφα τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων (ror, 2), and that the antagonism between the two leading 
cities πρῶτον φανερὰ ἐγένετο (102, 3) in consequence of Kimon's expedition to aid 
Sparta. Every word which Thukydides put down here, is carefully considered. 
What we learn about the debate in the Athenian Assembly on the Spartan applica- 
tion for assistance (self-evident in itself, but we have the evidence of Ion and Kritias 
about a speech of Kimon: Plutarch. Kimon 16, 9) does not admit of a decision 
about the work done by the Athenian Secret Service. There only exists the fact, 
common property of historical science: in 463 B.C. the ‘democratic party' had 
practically broken with the ὁμαιχμία, or (as one might say better) the opposition 
against that policy ‘of the government’, which Androtion (and following him 
Aristotle) call ‘the leadership of the Areopagos' (Αθπ. 23, 1; 25, I), was growing. 
I am formulating cautiously on purpose and I do not date the beginning of the 
opposition; for doing that an investigation of the plans of Themistokles would be 
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required which, of course, could not be confined to the well-known anecdotes. 
One ought to discuss among other things the discrepancy between Aristotle 'A0m. 
23, 2 (τὴν τῆς θαλάττης ἡγεμονίαν λαβεῖν ἀκόντων Λακεδαιμονίων) and Thuk. I, 94/5 
(easily though it might be removed by a conjecture); also the scene reported by 
Diodor. 11, 50 under the year 475/4 B.C., which has seldom been taken seriously 
(easily though an invention by Ephoros might be argued for this passage as well). 
The difficulty is this: which are the facts and which are the subsequent reflexions 
of a political literature almost entirely lost to us. 15) As ch. 103 gives no in- 
dication of time (not even a ὕστερον) I do not doubt that this alliance was also 
concluded in 462/1 B.C. In any case, the distributation of the three treaties over 
three years (461/0-459/8: Wilamowitz) is most improbable. One may concede that 
the alliance with Megara was concluded ‘a year or so later’ (Walker p. 76; Kolbe 
p. 267); but probably Taeger p. 11 n. 12 is right. 16) Even in 5, 20 he cannot 
bring himself to add the archon's name, though the passage corresponds to the 
unique date in 2, 2, 1. We have to be grateful to the editor who preserved the 
documents. 17) There seems to be no doubt that Λακεδαιμόνιοι δὲ ὡς αὐτοῖς πρὸς 
τοὺς ἐν ᾿Ιθώμηι ἐμηκύνετο 6 πόλεμος (102, I) refers only to Sparta; that the Athenian 
expedition did not last longer than one summer; that consequently the troops 
returned in the autumn of the same year, and that the four thousand hoplites 
(the number is given by Aristophanes; Thukydides says πλήθει οὐκ ὀλίγωι) were 
able to participate in the ostracism which decided between Ephialtes and Kimon. 
It can further not be doubted that the following three events belong together: (a) 
changing of Athenian foreign policy (alliance with Argos), (b) constitutional changes 
(law about the Areopagos), (c) ostracism of Kimon (which has nothing to do with the 
attack launched against Kimon at the εὔθυναι of 464/3: 7. H. St. 64 p. 51). The 
logic of the facts decisively points to their resulting from the issue of the policy car- 
ried by Kimon against Ephialtes, viz. the sending back of the expeditionary force (see 
e.g. Beloch Gr. G.? II 1 p. 153; Walker C. A. H. V p. 71). It is inconceivable, in my 
opinion, that 'der sturz des Areopags ?n die zeit der lakonischen expedition fällt’ (Ed. 
Meyer op. cit. $ 315 A; Taeger /.c. p. 10; 19), even though Plutarch describes matters 
thus. Nobody (not even Meyer and Taeger) has any illusions about the quality of 
the account given by Plutarch, who confuses several reports. Taeger therefore sup- 
ports his thesis by the reasons which Thukydides gives for the Spartan proceedings: 
δείσαντες τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων τὸ τολμηρὸν καὶ τὴν νεωτεροποιίαν, words which he regards as a 
‘hint’? at the constitutional change made meanwhile in Athens, 7.e, at one recent 
event in Athens. This appears impossible if only because Thukydides adds another 
general reason: xol ἀλλοφύλους ἅμα ἡγησάμενοι κτλ. It is evident that Thukydides 
finds the reasons for the fatal decision of the Spartan government in the difference 
of the national characters of Athenians and Spartans, a difference established any- 
how and sufficiently stressed by Thukydides in the speeches and in 1, 94/5. As Plu- 
tarch (and Aristotle) do not clearly mark the change in foreign policy, and as Thuky- 
dides here neglects home policy, tradition does not allow either of an exact dating of 
the consequences of the Spartan step or (if one assigns them all to the ‘winter’ of 
462/1 B.C.) of a perfectly safe decision whether the ostracism of Kimon preceded 
the measures a b or followed them. The former alternative is perhaps more probable: 
by the ostracism the people makes its decision between the two leaders (ostracism 
had been created for such cases), giving one of them the possibility of carrying his 
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policy into effect, nor do any chronological difficulties arise, even if the ὀστρακο- 
φορία did not take place until the eighth prytany (see on F 30). The people may 
have passed the decisive resolutions upon the new alliances and upon the con- 
stitutional change in the same month (almost all the greater treaties are sworn 
to in spring), while the winter was filled with debates and agitation. it does not 
really matter very much because the three events constitute an intrinsic unity. 

18) Thukyd. 4, 102 ᾿Αμφίπολιν τὴν ἐπὶ Στρυμόνι ποταμῶι ᾿Αθηναίων ἀποικίαν. (2) τὸ 
δὲ χωρίον τοῦτο... ἐπείρασε μὲν πρότερον καὶ ᾿Αρισταγόρας 6 Μιλήσιος φεύγων βασι- 
λέα Δαρεῖον κατοικίσαι, ἀλλὰ ὑπὸ ᾿Ηδώνων ἐξεχρούσθη, ἔπειτα δὲ καὶ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἔτεσι 
δύο καὶ τριάκοντα ὕστερον, ἐποίκους μυρίους σφῶν τε αὐτῶν καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τὸν βουλόμε- 
νον πέμψαντες, ol διεφθάρησαν ἐν Δραβήσκωι ὑπὸ Θραικῶν. (3) καὶ αὖθις ἑνὸς δέοντι 
τριακοστῶι ἔτει ἐλθόντες οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, “Αγνωνος τοῦ Νικίου οἰκιστοῦ ἐχπεμφθέντος, 
᾿Ηδῶνας ἐξελάσαντες ἔκτισαν τὸ χωρίον τοῦτο, ὅπερ πρότερον ᾿Εννέα 'O80l ἐκαλοῦντο. 
Diod. 12, 32, 3 (a. 437/6 B.C.) ᾿Αθηναῖοι συνώνκισαν ᾿Αμφίπολιν. Schol. Aischin. 2, 31 
ἠτύχησαν ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐννάκις περὶ τὰς 'Evvéa καλουμένας ὁδούς .... τὸ πρῶτον μὲν 
Λυσιστράτου καὶ Λυκούργου καὶ Κρατίνου στρατευόντων én’ ᾿Ηιόνα τὴν ἐπὶ Στρυμόνι... 
ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος ᾿Αθήνησι Φαίδωνος (476,5): δεύτερον οἱ μετὰ Λεωγόρου (Λεάγρου 
Clinton; see P. A. 9028; Raubitschek Hesperia 8, 1939, p. 155 ff.) κληροῦχοι ἐπὶ 
f Λυσικράτους. Lysikrates, who was archon in 453/2 B.C., is out of the question, 
and by a curious chance the archons in three successive years in the ’sixties have 
names beginning with Auc-: Λυσίστρατος 467/6, Λυσανίας 466/5, Λυσίθεος 465/4. 
Corruptions of this sort are frequent in proper names; it is absurd to try and juggle 
them away with palaeographical considerations. There is no doubt that the 29th 
year of Thukydides, reckoned back from Diodoros’ date 437/6 B.C., brings us to the 
third, Lysitheos (Clinton), and neither to Lysistratos (C. W. Krueger Hist.-philol. 
Stud. p. 146 ff.; Ed. Schwartz Das Geschichtswerk d. Thukydides, 1919, p. 166 n. 3) 
nor to Lysanias (M. Meier Comment. Andocideae 5 p. 105). 19) ᾿Αθπ. 25, 2 
(Text p. 460, 15 ff.). It is of course possible, and even probable, that Kimon set out 
in the spring or in the early summer of the Attic year 463/2 B.C. 20) It is 
really not necessary to refute in detail the arbitrariness of which Wilamowitz 
(Ar. u. Ath. II p. 295) and Ed. Schwartz made themselves guilty in order to prove 
an error of Thukydides—‘in der erinnerung seiner gewährsmänner hatte sich an 
stelle des krieges der Spartaner mit den messenischen Heloten die katastrophe ge- 
schoben, die ihn veranlasst hatte’, in consequence whereof the chronographers 
dated the earthquake ‘wrongly’. It is truly astonishing to find a Wilamowitz 
declaring emphatically on the strength of an evidently corrupt scholion (Text 
P- 455, 22 ff.) that ‘das erdbeben mit der allerschärfsten praezision von Philochoros 
auf den archon Theagenides 468/7 datiert ist' (my italics). As to Laqueur's theory 
see n. 12. Our evidence leaves us with one, and only one, problem—historically a 
very grave one—whether the Messenian revolt really lasted ten years as Ephoros 
found in his copy of Thukydides. 21) ᾿Αθπ. 25, 1-2. I do not propose to analyze 
as to their sources the difficult chapters 23-27 (but cf. n. 25). For Androtion see 
on 324 F 4. The year of Ephialtes' legislation is in any case established. 22) 
"Ar. 23, 1-2 in the period of the leadership of ‘the Areopagos, when this council 
διώικει τὴν πόλιν, οὐδενὶ δόγματι λαβοῦσα τὴν ἡγεμονίαν ἀλλὰ διὰ τὸ γενέσθαι τῆς 
περὶ Σαλαμῖνα ναυμαχίας αἰτία... συνέβη γὰρ αὐτοῖς .... τὴν τῆς θαλάττης ἡγεμονίαν 
λαβεῖν. In the following ch. 24 (which is rather curious and which certainly 
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does not derive from an Atthis or Androtion) we are told that μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα (viz. 
after the conclusion of the συμμαχία with the Ionians in 478,7 B.C.) . . . συνεβούλευεν 
(scil. ’Apıorelöng) ἀντιλαμβάνεσθαι τῆς ἡγεμονίας. It is hardly necessary to examine 
here the use of the term ἡγεμονία. 23) See Introd. p. 251 f. 24) I, 18-19; 
(97); 118, I-2. 25) As against the condemnation by Plato and the venom of 
Theopompos ('Perikles the villain, not Kimon the hero, was the central figure in 
Theopompos’ Wade-Gery A. J. Ph. 59, 1938, p. 134) it is interesting to note that 
Aristotle evidently does not like to make Perikles the scape-goat; he is even at some 
pains to absolve him from the blame attached to a system which had obviously 
been fostered by his own laws and which (as an idea) conformed to his political 
conviction. In ch. 25, which tells the story of the overthrow of the leadership of 
the Areopagos, Ephialtes is helped by Themistokles, not by Perikles; and in ch. 


26, which tells of the consequences of this change—ı μὲν οὖν τῶν ᾿Αρεοπαγιτῶν. 


βουλὴ τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον ἀπεστερήθη τῆς ἐπιμελείας: μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα συνέβαινεν 
ἀνίεσθαι μᾶλλον τὴν πολιτείαν διὰ τοὺς προθύμως δημαγωγοῦντας---, none of the laws 
making in this direction is assigned to Perikles by name; he is mentioned only 
as the mover of the law about citizenship of 451/o (see F 119). But there is in ch. 27 
a second sequel to the overthrow of the Areopagos, a duplicate to ch. 26 and again 
opening with μετὰ ταῦτα, which is wholly concerned with Perikles and which 
saddles him with the responsibility for the evil development of the Athenian state 
down almost from the Persian War, as it is Perikles, not Themistokles, who μάλιστα 
προύτρεψεν τὴν πόλιν ἐπὶ τὴν ναυτικὴν δύναμιν. Nevertheless, ch. 28 begins with 
the statement that ἕως μὲν οὖν Περικλῆς προειστήκει τοῦ δήμου, βελτίω τὰ κατὰ 
τὴν πολιτείαν ἦν κτλ., which is certainly not identical with the final judgement of 
Thukydides (2, 65), but at least does not contradict it. Let us add that in its 
chronology ch. 27 (which makes play with Damon as the political adviser of Perikles) 
is as reckless as ch. 25. In short, we look upon a welter of different opinions and 
narratives, of attacks and vindications which for the greater part seem to belong 
to the fifth century, and which puzzled Aristotle as sorely as the evidence for the 
pre-Solonian constitution. 26) See Atthis p. 71 ff. 

1) I should not like to use the difference between ἐξουκίζειν (Thuk.; Diod. 12, 7) 
and ἀποικίζειν for proving that the Scholiast does not ultimately derive from Thuky- 
dides. The latter compound is not impossible for denoting the expulsion, but it is 
surprising. 2) The subjugation of Euboia belongs to the year of Kallimachos 
446/5 B.C., in the winter of which the Thirty Years’ Peace was concluded. For the 
secession ‘summer 446’ (Ed. Meyer G. d. A. III ὃ 345; Beloch Gr. G.? II ı p. 182; 
2 p. 214 £.; ‘end of summer’ Walker C. A. H. V p. 89) seems to be too late, for it 
occurred between the payment of the tribute, which was made in Elaphebolion 
446, and the Spartan invasion of Attica, that is probably still in the Attic year 
447/6 (archon Timarchides). The island had been restive for some time before: 
"at Koroneia (winter 447/6) Εὐβοέων φυγάδες fought against Athens, and Nesselhauf 
Untersuchungen, 1933, p. 128 n. 2 is probably correct in dating at 447/6 B.C. the 
cleruchy reported by Diodor. 1r, 88, 3 under the year 453/2 B.C.; ‘I imagine the 
crisis of 446 was staged when the Spartans went to Delphi, probably in 448' Wade- 
Gery J. H. St. 52, 1932, p. 207 n. 9. Diodoros reports the subjugation and the di- 
viding up in cleruchies twice: I2, 7 in 446/5 B.C.; 12, 22, 2 in 445/4 B.C. (archon 
Lysimachides); he probably took both dates from the Chronographer. It is not 
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impossible that in the latter year resolutions about Euboea, which the Atthis noted 
down, were carried by the Assembly. 3) Hesych. (Phot.) s.v. ᾿Ερετριακὸς κατά- 
Aoyog: ἐπὶ Διφίλου (442/1 B.C.) ψήφισμα ἐγράφη ἐξ ᾿Ερετρίας καταλέξαι “ὁμήρους τοὺς 
τῶν πλουσιωτάτων υἱούς. τοῦτο οὖν τὸ ψήφισμα ἔχει ἐπιγραφὴν « Eperpuxxóg κατά - 
λογος». 4) Diod. 12, 7 (446,5 B.C.) Περικλῆς αἱρεθεὶς στρατηγὸς ἐστράτευσεν 
ἐπὶ τὴν Εὔβοιαν μετὰ δυνάμεως ἀξιολόγου, καὶ τὴν μὲν πόλιν τῶν “Hotiméwv ἑλὼν xa- 
τὰ χράτος ἐξώικισε τοὺς Ἡστιαεῖς ἐκ τῆς πατρίδος, τὰς δ᾽ ἄλλας καταπληξά- 
μενος ἠνάγκασε πάλιν πειθαρχεῖν ᾿Αθηναίοις. 12, 22, 2 (445,4 B.C.) ᾿Αθηναῖοι τὴν Εὔβοιαν 
ἀνακτησάμενοι xal τοὺς Ἑ στιαεῖς ἐκ τῆς πόλεως ἐχβαλόντες ἰδίαν ἀποικίαν εἰς 
αὐτὴν ἐξέπεμψαν, Περικλέους στρατηγοῦντος, χιλίους δὲ οἰκήτορας ἐκπέμψαντες τὴν 
τε πόλιν καὶ τὴν χώραν κατεκληρούχησαν (the narrative is confused; a longer and a 
shorter version seem to have been combined). Strabo 10, I, 3 ἔνιοι δ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίων 
ἀποικισθῆναί φασι τὴν Ἱστίαιαν ἀπὸ τοῦ δήμου τῶν ἹἹστιαιέων.... Θεόπομπος 
(115 F 387) δέ φησι Περικλέους χειρουμένου Εὔβοιαν τοὺς ἹἹστιαεῖς καθ᾽ ὁμολογίας 
εἰς Μακεδονίαν μεταστῆναι, δισχιλίους δ᾽ ἐξ ᾿Αθηναίων ἐλθόντας τὸν ᾿Ωρεὸν οἰκῆσαι, 
δῆμον ὄντα πρότερον τῶν ἹἹστιαιέων. Plutarch. Perikl. 23, 3 αὖθις οὖν ἐπὶ τοὺς ἀφε- 
στῶτας τραπόμενος καὶ διαβὰς εἰς Εὔβοιαν πεντήκοντα ναυσὶ καὶ πεντακισχιλίοις ὁπ- 
λίταις (cf. for instance the numbers given F 50/I) κατεστρέψατο τὰς πόλεις καὶ 
Χαλκιδέων μὲν τοὺς ἹἹπποβότας λεγομένους πλούτωι καὶ δόξηι διαφέροντας ἐξέβαλεν, 
‘Eorıeig δὲ πάντας ἀναστήσας ἐκ τῆς χώρας ᾿Αθηναίους μόνους κατώνκισε (κατ. 
μόνοις Reiske) τούτοις ἀπαραιτήτως χρησάμενος, ὅτι ναῦν ᾿Αττικὴν αἰχμάλωτον λαβόντες 
ἀπέκτειναν τοὺς ἄνδρας. About the mantis ἹἹεροκλῆς: I G? I 39, 64 ff.; Aristoph. 
Pax 1046; 1125; on T 2. 5) See as the latest Hampl Klio 32, 1939, p. 7 ff. The 
treatment of Chalkis is only mentioned by Plutarch; to refer Aelian. V. H. 6, 1 
to 446/5 B.C. is more than doubtful; Andokides 3, 9 (Aischin. 2, 175) καὶ Xeppöv- 
νησόν τε εἴχομεν καὶ Νάξον καὶ Εὐβοίας πλέον 7) τὰ δύο μέρη does really not amount 
to much. But I G? I 39 decides in favour of Kahrstedt and Hampl against Nesselhauf 
l.c. p. 133 ff. That elsewhere Hestiaia alone is mentioned may be due to its having 
actually been treated differently: the complete expulsion of its inhabitants was 
grouped together with other hard actions of Athens (Xenoph. Hell. 2, 2, 3; cf. also 
Thukyd. 7, 57, 2) and was certainly often exploited by the adversaries of Athens. 

I) The explanation of the line ἣ ξυμμαχία δ᾽ οὐ διά σε (scil. τὸν Πλοῦτον) τοῖς Al- 
γυπτίοις confuses all contacts of Athens with Egypt to such a degree that it is of 
no use for our purpose, though it does at least confirm the μυριάδες τρεῖς (corrupted 
to τριάκοντα in one version). Nor can anything be done with what Diodor. 14, 35, 4 
(a. 400/399 B.C.) tells about the flight of Tamos from Tissaphernes πρὸς Ψαμμήτιχον 
τὸν βασιλέα τῶν Αἰγυπτίων (see Ed. Meyer G.d. A. V ὃ 831; 837) ἀπόγονον ὄντα τοῦ 
Ψαμμητίχου, the text being either corrupt or defective. 2) A regular and annual 
apportioning is required by the contrast, the idea being that of the πόλεις χίλιαι 
al νῦν τὸν φόρον ἡμῖν ἀπάγουσι (v. 707) each ought to undertake εἴκοσιν ἄνδρας" 
βόσκειν. Fifty bushels is the yearly amount required for a family of seven persons, 
even if the wife, the children, and the slaves consume as much as the master of 
the house, one choinix per day. The picture drawn by the poet becomes more and 
more fanciful in the course of the speech, but it remains consistent: the Athenian is 
not to have a bare minimum, he is to πλουτεῖν, ζῆν ἐν πᾶσι λαγώιοις κτλ. 3) We 
are not informed that ‘auch getreide öfter unter die menge verteilt wurde’ as among 
others Beloch Gr. G.? II 1 p. 156 states. That such a distribution took place in 424/3 
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B.C. is a wide-spread but wrong inference of modern writers who found it ‘impropable’ 
that Aristophanes should have alluded to the old story (Lepaulmier, Siebelis, C. 
Mueller, Dindorf ‘confundit scholiasta—neque enim in Philochorum huius erroris 
culpa cadit—antiquiorem illam largitionem cum Euboica quinque medimnorum’ ; 
Busolt Gr. G. III 1 p. 502; Beloch of. cit. p. 156 n. 2; al.). The historical explanation 
of Aristophanes’ fancy picture (ἀλλ᾽ ὁπόταν μὲν δείσωσι aurol— which is just 
what they do not do) even by Gernet L’approvisionnement d’Athenes en blé, 1909, 
Ῥ- 308; 349 is inadmissible, although he is followed by Hiller von Gaertringen 
IG? I p. 290, 68 ff. (‘quid egerint Aristophanes ipse docet' and Ziebarth IG 
XII 9 p. 150, 20 ff. (‘in animo fuisse tum Atheniensibus agros insulae inter se 
partiri frumentumque civibus distribuere ex Aristophanis versibus optime con- 
clusit Gernet’). 4) Of course there is, nor could it be otherwise, for the five 
medimnoi were invented by Aristophanes as well as the fifty as a tenth of the 
fancied number (cf. v. 664 οὐδ᾽ ἣ δεκάτη τῶν προσιόντων ἡμῖν &o' ἐγίγνεθ᾽ ὁ 
μισθός), whereas the accompanying circumstances—wdatc, κατὰ χοίνικα, ξενίας 
gevywv—may recall actual events οἱ 445/4 B.C. (or another date after 451/o B.C.). 
The only question is whether it was the Scholiast or already Ph. (which the wording 
seems to favour and which in the present case does not seem to me to be impossible; 
cf. Text p. 470, 20 ff.), who took the number from Aristophanes without troubling 
his head about the division sum which could not be solved anyhow. Those who 
do not believe Ph. capable of such a proceeding may point to the fact that the 
Scholiast did not give a continuous excerpt from the Aithis, but merely referred 
twice to the figures of Ph. when explaining the words of Aristophanes. If the 
total of 30 000 medimnoi is correct (Text p. 463, 12 f), one may assume that 
the Egyptian king sent that amount because thirty thousand had been mentioned 
to him as being the number of Athenian citizens (cf. Text p. 465, 18 ff.; thus the 
argumentation of Gomme The population of Athens, 1933, p. τότ: SDN LT 
would have to be adjusted.). One bushel per head was a generous gift; it is what 
Atticus gave later on (Nepos Aft. 2, 6; about the text see Viedebant RE XV 
col. 87 f.), whereas Lysimachos in 299/8 B.C. (Text p. 466, 39 ff.) gave ten thousand 
bushels only. To give particular regulations about the distribution was not 
Psammetichos’ affair, nor could he have known how many men would claim 
to be entitled to a share. 14 240 claims having been made, or acknowledged, 
each person actually received a little more than two bushels (or about 2. 8 if 
40 000 bushels should prove the correct figure), an amount which would last 
a family of five for about a month. We must not expect a round number at all, 
and consequently we shall not alter the text (|| for P or «ἡ»μιδίμνους; Beloch's 
χοίνικας M μεδίμνους || is, in any case, out of the question). 5) The Psam- 
metichos of the Scholia is not known. The second version of the Scholia presents 
a further difficulty by calling him ὁ τῆς Λιβύης βασιλεύς, whereas Plutarch says 
ὁ βασιλεὺς τῶν Αἰγυπτίων, and the first version of the Scholia talks of ἐξ Αἰγύπτου 
δωρεά. The tradition about the Egyptian revolt of 460 B.C. clearly distinguishes 
(ri) the instigator of the revolt 'Iv&poc ὁ Ψαμμητίχου, Λίβυς, βασιλεὺς Λιβύων 
τῶν πρὸς Αἰγύπτωι, who ὁρμώμενος ἐκ Μαρείας τῆς ὑπὲρ Φάρου πόλεως ἀπέστησεν 
Αἰγύπτου τὰ πλείω κτλ. (Thukyd. 1, 104, I; Ἰνάρως ὁ Λιβύων βασιλεύς, ὃς τὰ 
πάντα ἔπραξε περὶ τῆς Αἰγύπτου I, IIO, 3; ᾿νάρως ὁ Λίβυς Herodt. 3, 12, 4; 
15, 3; '—L ὁ Ψαμμητίχου, ἀνὴρ Λίβυς Herodt. 7, 7; ᾿Ινάρου Λιβύου [Λυδίου Mss.] 
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ἀνδρός Ktesias F 29 [no. 688] ὃ 32 M. the scanty excerpt of Diod. 11, 71, 3 from Epho- 
ros merely speaks about the Egyptians who κατέστησαν βασιλέα τὸν ὀνομαζόμενον 
᾿Ιναρώ); (2) ἕτερος Αἰγύπτιος (Ktesias /.c.; ἑτέρου is probably corrupted from 
᾿Αμυρταίου), evidently ᾿Αμυρταῖος ὁ ἐν τοῖς ἕλεσι βασιλεύς (Thukyd. 1, rro, 
2; 112, 3; cf. Herodt. 2, 140). Inaros, probably soon after the departure of the 
Athenians in 454 B.C., προδοσίαν ληφθεὶς ἀνεσταυρώθη (Thukyd. I, IIo, 3; 
Ktesias F 29 $ 36 M), Amyrtaios received assistance from Athens as late as 449 B.C. 
(Thukyd. 1, 112, 3; cf. 1, 110, 3). For how long he held out we do not know, but 
the sons of both rebel princes, Θαννύρας ᾿Ινάρω and Ilabarpız ᾿Αμυρταίου got 
back the dominions of their fathers (Herodt. 3, 15, 3). The father of Inaros (Classen- 
Steup) would be chronologically impossible as the donor in 445/4 B.C.; and some 
relative (Ed. Meyer Sb. Berlin 1915 p. 289 n. 3) does not come into consideration 
for factual reasons: only a ‘king’ can make a present like that. After all we 
shall have to assume a corruption or a confusion made by the Scholiast or 
an abbreviator (Duncker Sb. Berlin 1883 p. 943 proposed to alter Fauunrıyos 
to ᾿Αμυρταῖος) : Ktesias F 29 ὃ 9 M wrongly called Psammenitos, who was vanquished 
by Kambyses, Amyrtaios; Diodor. 12, 35 calls Amyrtaios of 400/399 B.C. Psam- 
metichos. The most convenient alternative would be to regard Θαννύρας ὁ ᾿Ινάρω 
as being the donor. In any case a Libyan dynast is more probable if only because the 
Scholia (abbreviated though they are) represent the better tradition throughout; ἐξ 
Αἰγύπτου may be the loose phrasing frequent in later times. We need not speculate 
here about the purpose the Egyptian dynast had in bestowing this gift (but see 
Busolt Gv. G. III 1 p. 500). 6) The story is related, quite as vaguely as to the 
time (Περικλῆς στρατηγῶν ᾿Αθηναίοις) and without an allusion to the distribution 
of corn, by Aelian. V. H. 6, το; 13, 24 (Suda s.v. δημοποίητος probably derives 
from him). It is to be explained by the combination of the two stories that Plutarch 
speaks of δίκαι τοῖς νόθοις. The term is too narrow, all categories of persons 
wrongly registered being technically called παρέγγραφοι, as in the quotation from 
Ph.: see e.g. Aischin. 2, 177 χἀνταῦθα ἀναφύντος τοῦ δήμου καὶ πάλιν ἐξ ἀρχῆς 
ἰσχύσαντος, ἄνθρωποι παρέγγραπτοι γεγενημένοι πολῖται; Poseidonios 374 E36: 
Athenion, son of an Egyptian slave woman by an uncertain father παρέγγραφος 
᾿Αθηναίων πολίτης ἐγένετο. 7) Beloch Die Bevölkerung der griechischen Welt, 
1886, p. 79. The doubts about the number of παρέγγραφοι remain even though 
Beloch reckoned with the number of Athenian citizens assumed by Ph., not with 
that assumed to-day, which is about the double, for even the selling into slavery 
of the eighth part of the adult population is incredible. If the number of 4760 was 
obtained by simply subtracting from a total of 19 000 (Text P- 464, 26 ff.), and 
if further this total is wrong, the former number loses all value; and in that case 
there would be no longer any sense in speculating about the various sources of 
error which Beloch enumerated in order to deduce that "bürger, die verhindert 
waren sich zur empfangnahme ihres anteils zu melden... einen grossen, wahr- 
scheinlich den weit überwiegenden teil jener 4760 männer ausmachen, die Ph. 
einfach in bausch und bogen als rapeyypapoı auffasste'. Beloch’s interpretation, 
presented with a reserve uncommon in him, here suffers from a logical vagueness 
because he did not arrive at a certain decision about the number of I9 ooo, and 
this may be the reason why his rejection of Ph.'s figure of the παρέγγραφοι produced 
so little effect. Only Gomme Essays, 1937, p. 80 n. 2 states plainly that ‘the figure 
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is itself quite unreliable’. But e.g. the three mentions of the eventinC. A.H.V 
(1927) stand all more or less under the influence of the Philochorean tradition or 
its distortion by the source of Plutarch: M. N. Tod (p. 5) ‘those who wrongfully 
claimed a share... were sternly punished’; Walker (p. 102) ‘as a preliminary to 
the distribution of the corn, the list of citizens was revised, and nearly 5000 names 
were struck off the register’; Adcock (p. 168 who is more cautious) ‘a scrutiny 
was held, and according to an ancient calculation which we cannot control, 
nearly 5000 persons were struck off the list of citizens... no doubt the vast 
majority of them remained at Athens with the status of resident aliens’. Latte 
RE XVII 1, 1936, col. 1071, 33 ff. evidently does not doubt the figure, since 
he tries to explain ‘die hohe zahl’. 8) Class. Phil. 29, 1934, and (with a note 
against the objections of Diller) Essays, 1937, p. 67 ff. Gomme’s treatment appears 
to me convincing, if perhaps not quite complete. The demotai have to decide 
firstly εἰ δοκοῦσι γεγονέναι thy NAıxlav τὴν ἐκ τοῦ νόμου, secondly εἰ ἐλεύθερός 
ἐστι καὶ γέγονε κατὰ τοὺς νόμους. The latter is obviously a double question, 
because the boy might be free but illegitimate (‘illegitimate but free’ Gomme); 
Aristotle ‘makes no further reference’ to the consequences of an appeal in these 
cases ‘either through carelessness... or because no punishment followed’. As to 
carelessness—‘and there is carelessness enough in the Constitution of Athens’—I refer 
to the commentary on F 200 (though this sin is less pardonable in the systematic 
part of the book); as to Plutarch we should have to assume that in 445/4 B.C. 
all persons struck off the lists in their demes appealed and that all appeals were 
unsuccessful—which is manifestly absurd (quite apart from the question whether 
or no we approve of Gomme’s suggestion that Plutarch, or rather his source, 
misunderstood the law). 9) One had better say ‘if’, for it is possible that 
Didymos, when making use of Ph. for the explanation of the verses, already 
shared the wrong conception of the law; the second version of the scholion crudely 
says ξενηλασίαν ἐποίησαν. F 35 does not help as it probably belongs to the year 
451/o, nor does the connexion made by Plutarch between the law of 451/o B.C. 
and the distribution of corn in 445/4 (n. 6). IO) It is sufficient now to refer 
to the sober book of Gomme The population of Athens, 1933. An Athenian writer 
of unknown time (Stesikleides 245 F 1) tells us that a census was taken in 317/6 
by Demetrios of Phaleron. The numbers he gives refer to the male population 
only, and though they probably derive from one of Demetrios' own books (the 
Περὶ τῆς δεκαετίας for choice), are open to grave doubts (see n. 16). In any case, 
it was the first and only census. Even if an Atthidographer had thought of calcu- 
lating the number of Athenian citizens for some earlier period (which in itself 
is not likely) he could not have achieved an exact result, for it is incredible that 
the lists (say for 445/4 or 432/1 B.C.) of about 170 demes were wholly preserved 
and accessible. The κατάλογοι of the men liable to serve in the army comprised 
only the men of hoplite census, and their preservation is even more unlikely 
than that of the lists of the demes; nor were all or some of them published by 


Krateros. II) See for instance Thukyd. 2, 31 ᾿Αθηναῖοι πανδημεί, αὐτοὶ καὶ 
οἱμέτοικοι, ἐσέβαλον ἐς τὴν Μεγαρίδα... .. στρατόπεδόν τε μέγιστον δὴ τοῦτο à0- 
ρόον ᾿Αθηναίων ἐγένετο .... μυρίων γὰρ ὁπλιτῶν οὐκ ἐλάσσους ἦσαν αὐτοὶ ᾿Α- 
θη vator.... μέτοικοι δὲ ξυνεσέβαλον οὐκ ἐλάσσους τρισχιλίων ὁπλιτῶν, χωρὶς 


δὲ ὁ ἄλλος ὅμιλος ψιλῶν οὐκ ὀλίγος. 3, 87, 3 τετρακοσίων γὰρ ὁπλιτῶν καὶ 
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τετραχισχιλίων οὐκ ἐλάσσους ἀπέθανον ἐκ τῶν τάξεων (from the plague) xal 
τριακοσίων ἱππέων, τοῦ δὲ ἄλλου ὄχλου ἀνεξεύρετος ἀριθμός. 4, 102, 2 in the 
battle at Delion there fell ᾿Αθηναίων ὀλίγωι ἐλάσσους χιλίων καὶ Ἱπποκράτης 
ὁ στρατηγός, ψιλῶν δὲ xal σχευοφόρων πολὺς ἀριθμός. 12) See Gomme op. 
cit. p. 12 ff. 13) Die Bevölkerung p. 77, adopted among others by Ed. Meyer 
Forsch. II, 1899, p. 178; Busolt Gr. G. III 1 p. 502 n. 3; Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk., 
1926, p. 766 n. 1; Gomme of cit. p. 16 f. Wilamowitz Ar. wu. Ath. II p. 209 (without 
discussion and not very clear) assumed that on the contrary 'die hóhere zahl 
(of the recipients) durch rechnung gefunden ist'. The alternative that it was arrived 
at ‘by dividing the 30 ooo medimni by the quota received by each citizen' is not 
very credible, for the quota number 5, taken from Aristophanes as it is, does not 
agree ( n. 4; cf. n. 14). 14) The alternative is not credible even under the 
improbable supposition (Text p. 466, 32 ff) that a decree restricted the distri- 
bution to the thetes. A decree of that kind could never have given the number 
of the thetes if only because it was not known officially. Even Beloch and Gomme 
did not realize the situation and (consequently) the proceedings of the distribution, 
the former contending that the number 14240 'auf statistischer erhebung beruht', 
the latter that 'the number of those to receive corn would be known for purposes 
of distribution'. The contrary is correct: because the number of the recipients 
to be expected was not known the distribution could not take place at one time 
and in such a way as to give his whole share to each claimant at once; they had 
to come at least twice. Aristophanes was well aware of this, and he gaily exag- 
gerates: ἔλαβες κατὰ χοίνικα κριθῶν. 15) See Text p. 466, 32 ff. Wilamowitz’ 
witty objection (Ar. w. Ath. II p. 209) ‘erst Plutarch hat die empfänger mit der 
gesamtbiirgerschaft identifiziert: als ob Kleon und Sophokles und die ratsherren 
und Areopagiten mit einem scheffelsack in das Odeion zu den getreidemessern 
gelaufen wären’ has been more successful than it deserves (see e.g. Gomme op. 
cit. p. 17). The Odeion comes from [Demosth.] 34, 37 ff., where other places of 
distribution are mentioned (ἐν τῶι Πειραιεῖ ἐν τῶι νεωρίωι and ἐπὶ τῆς Maxpäs 
Στοᾶς; cf. ἐν τῶι πομπείωι ὃ 39). For 445,4 B.C. the Peiraieus is more likely, and 
the corn may well have been distributed straight from the ships. 16) Stesi- 
kleides (n. 10) stated that it was a census of the population; ἐξετασμὸς τῶν κατοι- 
χούντων τὴν ᾿Αττωκήν can hardly mean anything else. The belief in this statement 
is so general that I will suppress my doubt whether after all we have not here 
a confusion with the change of the πολιτεία (see infra) and the enlargement of 
the number of citizens (᾿Αθηναῖοι) admitted at that time by the addition of the 
metics and the slaves: the stereotyped number μύριοι of the metics certainly 
does not inspire confidence, and that of the slaves (forty myriads), although it 
is not corrupt (for it is guaranteed by the 47 myriads of Aigina and the 46 of 
Corinth quoted from Aristotle and Timaios 566 F 5), is enormously exaggerated. 
21000 is not a stereotyped, but it is a round number; nor is it a census number 
proper, but that of the grown-up male citizens. That is a matter of course, 
but it is typical that, although the number is regarded more or less definitely 
reliable, its statistical value is not at all agreed upon: ‘epitime Athener über 
30 jahre’ Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 208; ‘it has been plausibly conjectured 
....that it was desired to obtain the number of men of military age in case of a 
siege.... If so, the figures will give the numbers of men, or of fit men, between 
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18 and 60’ Gomme Population p. 19 (who on p. 18 in regard to the analogous 
number under Antipater in 322 B.C.—see infra—doubts ‘whether the figures 
refer to men over 18, or to voters, over 20’); ‘selbstverstandlich umfasst diese 
zahl alle Athener, nicht etwa bloss die bürger von über 1000 drachmen vermögen, 
auf die nach der damals geltenden verfassung die vollen politischen rechte be- 
schränkt waren; denn bürger in zivilrechtlichem sinne waren auch die ärmeren, 
wenn auch ihr aktives bürgerrecht ruhte’ Beloch Bevölkerung p. 58. Beloch alone 
put forward lucidly the decisive difficulty; whether he solved it correctly is another 
question. It may be said in his favour that Stesikleides says ᾿Αθηναῖοι, not πολῖται, 
but the analogy of the year 322 B.C. must not be simply disregarded. According 
to the treaty with Antipater a census of 2000 drachmae was introduced which 
was attained by 9000 (Diodor. 18, 18, 5). This comes ‘from a good source’ (Gomme), 
but I confess that I am troubled by the fact that the moderate oligarchy of 
411 B.C. also left the franchise to 9000 men (Ps. Lysias 20, 13). Might not this 
figure be after all the traditional number of the ὅπλα παρεχόμενοι after the 
Sicilian catastrophe? In any case it is clear that the disfranchised of 322 B.C. 
cannot have been registered in the πίναξ éxxdnovaotixdg which now only con- 
tained the zeugitai, for Antipater offered land in Thrace to those who were willing 
to emigrate (Diodor. /.c.; Plutarch. Phok. 28, 7). It is true that here, too, a figure 
is given, but (apart from its being a round number) nobody doubts that it is 
calculated: 12000 = 21000 (number of Demetrios) — 9000. In the treaty with 
Kassander the census was reduced to 1000 drachmae (Diod. 18, 74, 3), and accor- 
dingly a number of the disfranchised ought to have been registered again in the 
citizens’ lists. I shall not contend without reserve that analogy compels us to under- 
stand the 21000 ᾿Αθηναῖοι of Demetrios in the same manner as the 9000 κύριοι 
τῆς te πόλεως καὶ χώρας of 322 B.C.; but Gomme’s way (op. cit. p. 17 ff.) does 
not seem to be possible. The sum worked out just now proves Plutarch’s figure 
of 12000 to be correct, the 22000 of Diodoros (δισμυρίων καὶ δισχιλίων) being 
a simple corruption. One may, of course, for factual reasons regard the number 
of 12000 as wrong (although I do not believe that Gomme’s explanation of a 
reduction of the citizens’ number between 322 and 317 B.C. from 31000 to 21000 
will convince anybody); but in that case the 21000 will have to go overboard 
as well; this number of citizens in 317 B.C. would be of as little value as the 
IO ooo metics, the 400 ooo slaves, and for that matter the 19000 citizens of Ph. in 
445/4 B.C. Those who cannot decide in favour of this alternative will have to 
understand the figure, in contradiction to Beloch, as the number of citizens with 
a census of rooo drachmae. To estimate the number of the disfranchised is as 
impossible for 317 B.C. as it is for 322 B.C. 17) For two myriads in the fourth 
century see [Demosth.] 25, 51. This figdre seems to have been generally acknow- 
ledged as the normal number in that time: Ph. (F 95) gives it for the inhabitants 
of Cecropian Athens (10 ooo men and as many women ?); Plato Kritias p. 112 D 
must also be understood thus; the figure might be said to be that of historical 
science. In the fifth century three myriads are more frequent, being given where- 
ever one talks boastingly: Herodt. 5, 97, 2 πολλοὺς γὰρ οἶκε εἶναι εὐπετέστερον 
διαβάλλειν ἢ ἕνα, εἰ Κλεομένεα μὲν τὸν Λακεδαιμόνιον μοῦνον οὐκ οἷός τε ἐγέ- 
νετο διαβάλλειν, τρεῖς δὲ μυριάδας ᾿Αθηναίων ἐποίησε τοῦτο. But in the story 
of Dikaios 8, 65, 1 ἰδεῖν δὲ κονιορτὸν χωρέοντα ἀπ᾽ ᾿Ηλευσῖνος ὡς ἀνδρῶν μάλιστά 
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xy τρισμυρίων it only means a very great number (Plutarch. Them. 15, 1 
paraphrases correctly ἀνθρώπων ὁμοῦ πολλῶν) ; the same holds good for Plato 
Symp. p. 175 E ἐν μάρτυσι τῶν Ἡλλήνων πλέον ἣ τρισμυρίοις (it is wrong to seek 
a particular explanation for every stereotyped number as Ed. Meyer Forsch. 
II p. 180 n. 2 does). It may be this passage which [Plato] Axioch. p. 368 E 
has in mind: καίτοι σύ ye μόνος αὐτοῖς ἤμυνες καὶ Ἐὐρυπτόλεμος, τρισμυρίων &oOm- 
σιαζόντων. The same Aristophanes, who in the more realistic Vespae calculates 
two myriads, counts three in the Ekklesiazusae (1131 ff.), which moves 
throughout in the realm of fancy: τίς γὰρ γένοιτ᾽ ἂν μᾶλλον ὀλβιώτερος, / ὅστις 
πολιτῶν πλεῖον 1| τρισμυρίων / ὄντων τὸ πλῆθος οὐ δεδείπνηκας μόνος (Coulon’s 
note Aristoph. II p. 47 is plainly wrong: ‘30 ooo habitants, y compris les étrangers 
domicilies, les esclaves exceptés'; πολῖται is what Aristophanes says, and not 
even the fact of the women being also citizens in this state must be taken into 
account). The myriad of hoplites given for Marathon by later authors (not by 
Herodotos; see Ed. Meyer G.d. A. II $ 193 A) contradicts all these examples, 
though it evidently is also a stereotyped number if only because the Plataeans, 
who came to help πανδημεί (Herodt. 6, 108, 1), are stated to be a thousand. 

18) As the figure is a thousand below the normal number (n. 17) and 2000 below 
the number which has come down for the census of Demetrios (n. 16) it is natural 
to look for a reason. The suggestion of Busolt-Swoboda Staatskunde P. 766m: 
that Ph. ‘sie nach analogie der verteilung des vermögens des Diphilos durch 
Lykurgos oder nach einem ähnlichen vorgang angenommen hat’ is certainly very 
tempting: καὶ πεντήκοντα δραχμὰς ἐκ τῆς οὐσίας αὐτοῦ ἑκάστωι τῶν πολιτῶν διένειμε, τῶν 
πάντων συναχθέντων ταλάντων ἑκατὸν ἐξήκοντα [[ἤ, ὥς τινες, μνᾶν] (Vit. X. Or. p. 843 D) 
which would yield r9 200 as the number of citizens. It does not matter for our 
purpose (which is different from that of Gomme l.c. P. 17n. 2) that the variant, which 
has crept in from the margin, 'die statistische brauchbarkeit der notiz stark 
beeinträchtigt’ (Beloch Bevölkerung p. 58 n. 2). But the difference of 19 ooo from 
I9 200 does matter: 19 ooo cannot simply be explained as a stereotyped number, for 
it appears only here, and Ph. does not give round numbers for the recipients and 
for the παρέγγραφοι. I9) The thetes alone are to-day estimated to have reached 
something like this number. Gomme, who steers a middle course between Beloch 
and Ed. Meyer, calculates in his chart p. 26 (with many marks of interrogation) 
about 35 ooo citizens in 480 B.C. (25 000—30 ooo Beloch; ca. 50 ooo Ed. Meyer), 
about 20 ooo of whom were thetes; for 432/1 B.C. he estimates the number of Athe- 
nians at about 43 ooo with about 18 ooo thetes. What one counts are always the adult 
men only, those between 18 (20) and 60 years of age. It seems correct that *um 445 
der bürgerbestand auch in den oberen klassen ein niedriger war' (Busolt-Swoboda 
op. cit. p. 766); but this is not said in order to justify the 19 ooo of Ph. In my 
opinion it is still the old and natural conception that citizens are the ὅπλα mape- 
χόμενοι alone, which subconsciously underlies the assumption of a normal number 
of 20 ooo (30 ooo) Athenians, although this notion no longer holds good for fifth 
century Athens. This is one of the reasons why of the numbers handed down 
to us one after the other fades away under our hands and becomes useless for 
statistical purposes, whenever we put an exact question. In Thukydides alone 
we find numbers statistically serviceable for one category at least. They are rounded 
off, but in any case they are meant to be real figures, and they show that the 
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stereotyped numbers represent a considerable underestimate even when interpreted 
in the manner indicated above, i.e. as those of the ὅπλα παρεχόμενοι, always 
provided that the Mss.-tradition (recently defended by Gomme p. 4 ff.) is sound. 
It is almost surprising that Beloch did not support his deletion of the second 
χαὶ μύριοι by the fact that 13 000 + 6000 yield exactly 19 000. Ph. probably 
discussed the military force of Athens in some detail under the year 432/1 B.C. 
(F 38/9), and the equation of hoplites with citizens would not be a graver mistake 
than that which we must assume in regard to the figures for 445/4 B.C. People 
were very apt to forget the thetes at all times. 20) 5688 ἢ. Τό. 21) This 
does not, of course, contradict our rejection of modern suggestions (Text p. 467, 
3 ff.) that the thetes were the only persons entitled to receive. Wachsmuth’s 
idea (Stadt Athen I p. 565) that the distribution was confined to the urban population 
has been justly rejected by Beloch p. 76. 22) Gomme p. 17. But then he 
ought not to have said that 14240 ‘is a possible figure for the total of those who 
got a share of the dole, if only the poorest applied’. Altogether, in my opinion, 
the very argument of Gomme, sober and cautious as it is, shows how obscure 
things are. 23) See Text p. 463, 13 ff. 24)*Cf. n. 4. 25) I G? II 657. 
Tl&ow ᾿Αθηναίοις seems to be a formula; universos frumento donavit is still said 
of the donation of Atticus (Nepos Attic. 2, 6). Beloch's inference (Bevölkerung 
p. 76 n. 3) 'es war also nicht immer der fall' is too subtle. Democracy does not 
differentiate on principle as to payments of judges, allowances for the Assembly 
etc. It may be possible that on extraordinary occasions ‘eine bevorzugung der 
unbemittelten klassen' was decreed. But when Beloch refers to the psephism 
περὶ τῆς ἐς Βρέαν ἀποικίας of ca. 446 B.C. (IG? I 45), I doubt whether the rider 
ἐς δὲ Βρέαν ἐξ θητῶν καὶ ζευγιτῶν ἰέναι τοὺς ἀποίκους was not more likely 
inserted in the interest of the zeugitai who had been fighting as hoplites for fifteen 
years. Naturally the kleruchoi were mostly taken from the classes without landed 
property, but it is nowhere expressly stated that they must be thetes. The rider 
must also not be interpreted as having been moved in order to exclude the two 
higher classes; Thukyd. 3, 16, 1 cannot be compared because the situation is 
entirely different: if in his report about the demonstration of the fleet in summer 
428 B.C. the words ἐπλήρωσαν ναῦς ἑκατὸν ἐσβάντες αὐτοί te πλὴν ἱππέων καὶ 
πεντακοσιομεδίμνων καὶ οἱ μέτοικοι the words πλήν --- revrax. are really genuine 
(Kahrstedt Stud. I, 1934, p. 235 n. 5 eliminates them as the interpolation of a 
‘clever reader’), they signify a privilege for the highest classes which can be 
justified from the military point of view for the ἱππεῖς only. 26) Beloch 
p. 76. The notion 'ármere bevölkerung’ is not clear in itself, and Ed. Meyer 
Forsch. II p. 178 tacitly substituted ‘die theten’. Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. p. 766 
and Gomme Population p. 16 ff. do not give their opinion of the legal situation, but 
apparently they do not believe in a limitation by psephism. 26a) Text p. 464, 26 ff. 

27) ᾿Αθπ. 26, 3; cf. 42, 1. The wording which is proved to be documentary by compa- 
rison with Polit. 3, 1, 9 (see Appendix) is also preserved fairly accurately in Aelian. 
V. H.6, το; Plutarch paraphrases with μόνους ᾿Αθηναίους εἶναι τοὺς ἐκ δυεῖν ᾿Αθη- 
ναίων γεγονότας. It is to this law, presumably not formally cancelled even after 
the Sicilian expedition, that Euripides Ion 668 ff., 719 ff. (this passage unfortunately 
is corrupt) alludes. That its appropriateness was discussed publicly at the time is 
shown by Aristoph. Lys. 574 ff. (nn. 35; 54). The date of the law is given by Aristotle 
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(both Plutarch and Aelian are vague), and both the position in a series of data and the 
succinctness of the expression prove that he excerpted from his Atthis (Androtion). 
As in similar passages (e.g. 13, I-2; 22) we are not sure whether he excerpts all 
data which he found there for the period in question, nor whether he reproduces 
completely the wording of the entries. The contrary is likely. We cannot be certain 
whether ᾿Αθπ. 26, 3 is more than a quotation of the main sentence of the law. 

28) See for instance Ed. Meyer 6. d. A. IV $ 392; Beloch Gr. G.? II 1 p. 192; 
Walker C. A. H. V p. 502; Adcock ibid. p. 167 f.; Glotz Hist. gr. II 1 p. 179; 
Koerte Herm. 68, 1933, p. 238 ff.; Gomme Essays p. 85; 88; Kahrstedt Kho 68, 
1939, p. 152 ff. More cautiously and rather dissenting Busolt Gv. G. III 1 p. 502 
(who in his note 3 at least partly perceived the resulting questions) ; Diller Transact. 
A. Ph. Ass. 63, 1932, p. 204 dissents openly 'there is no specific evidence of this’. 
It is intelligible (though not excusable) in the circumstances that Cavaignac 
(Etudes sur l'histoire financ. d' Athénes 1908) assigned the law of Perikles to 444 B.C. 
and confused it with the measures taken after the distribution of the corn from 
Egypt. 29) Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I p. 223, n. 75; Busolt Gr. G. III 1 p. 503 n; 
Lipsius A. R. p. 86 suggested the ναυτοδίκαι. Whether they are right depends 
on the dating of the psephism preserved by Krateros (342 F 4) and on the question 
whether it has any relation to the law of Perikles. Following a supplement of 
Cavaignacin I G? I 342, 38; 343, 89, Koerte 1.1. (also Gomme p. 84 f.; al.) replaced 
the ναυτοδίκαι by the ξενοδίκαι, who in 444/3 B.C. handed over a sum of at 
least 9 138 and at the utmost 32 138 drachmae for the building of the Parthenon. 
Obviously ναυτοδίκαι and ξενοδίκαι are parallel formations, and if at some time 
the ναυτοδίκαι were concerned with charges ξενίας of a certain kind (not by 
any means all, the same is possible in regard to the ξενοδίκαι. The further 
inferences of Koerte are not justified by the evidence: (1) we cannot maintain 
that in 444/3 B.C. further payments were made from the same account, and the 
sum mentioned is not so considerable that one can talk of 'sehr reichliche 
geldmittel’, and thus infer, or rather find, a corroboration of the literary 
tradition about 'the great razzia of 445/4 B.C'. (2) Both the name itself and 
the parallel of the ναυτοδίκαι should warn us against inferring that the 
ξενοδίκαι were established particularly for γραφαὶ ξενίας ‘schon nach Perikles’ 
bürgerschaftsgesetz’ (Koerte seems to think in 451/o B.C.). (3) Koerte's further 
inference that already in the following year 443/2 B.C. ‘die von den ξενοδίκαι 
verwalteten gelder an bedeutung erheblich verloren hatten' rests merely on the 
fact that I G? I 343 (where the sum is lost) does not mention a γραμματεύς of the 
board. (4) Koerte's final suggestion that the board was very soon entirely abolished 
and that its functions were transferred to the ναυτοδίκαι before 437 B.C. has 
been disproved by Kahrstedt Klio 32, 1939, p. 152 ff., who referred to I G? II 46; 
144; here the Eevoölxaı appear as what their name indicates them to be—‘judges 
for aliens’ (fremdenrichter, praetores beregrini)—in treaties of Athens with 
Troezen and an unknown state from the time shortly after 400 B.C. Kahrstedt’s 
treatment of the two apparently similar boards is very sound. He still concedes 
too much to Koerte because he, too, believes in “grosse reinigungen der bürgerschaft 
in den 4oer jahren des 5. jhdts’, but otherwise he is probably right: ‘die grossen 
Summen, über die die ξενοδίκαι zur zeit des baus des Parthenon verfügen, sind 
keine illustration zu der reinigung der bürgerschaft unter Perikles, sondern für 
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die wirtschaftliche bedeutung des viel verschrieenen prozesszwanges’; and the func- 
tion of the Eevodixat consists in ‘prozessen gegen fremde, nicht betreffend ξενία᾽. 
Only his concluding sentence ‘mit der γραφὴ ξενίας haben wir bei den ξενοδίκαι und 
ihrem sekretär ganz aus dem spiel zu bleiben’ is perhaps too sweeping a statement. 
Here the parallel of the ναυτοδίκαι must be taken into account: their proper pro- 
vince was ‘die saisonprozesse gegen mitglieder der seefahrenden bevölkerung’, 
but at some time γραφαὶ ξενίας against skippers and sailors (thus Kahrstedt 
limits their function perhaps correctly) were assigned to them, as we learn from 
Krateros. Moreover, the fact remains that we know ξενοδίκαι already from 444/3, 
ναυτοδίκαι not earlier than 437. Thus Koerte’s theory has not been refuted definitely 
and in all parts, but it has not been proved nor is it credible as to its main 
point. 30) ‘Es werden wohl nur einige hundert gewesen sein’ Busolt p. 503 n. 
This opinion, too, cannot be proved, but probably it is nearer to the truth than the 
opinion of those who cannot free themselves from the influence of the figure given 
by Ph. 31) The words χαθάπερ ἐν τῆι npoxeınevnı δεδήλωται λέξει refer to the 
text to be explained, not to a (lost) scholion. 32) Cf. n. 4. 33) It would be 
the same inference as that drawn by the Aithis which Aristotle used in regard to 
the events μετὰ τὴν τῶν τυράννων κατάλυσιν (see on Androtion 324 F 52). ᾿Αθπ. 13, 5 
is presumably taken from Androtion, and there is no reason to doubt that the factual 
statement derives from him, though it is possible that the convenient term δια- 
ψηφισμός was introduced by Aristotle himself. 34) In the assumption 'that the 
cases of disputed citizenship that occurred at this time were handled by the γραφὴ 
ξενίας᾽ Diller Transact. A. Ph. Ass. 63, 1932, p. 204 and Gomme Essays p. 80 n. 2 
agree. How the charges came about is not made clear either by the former who 
rejects a diapsephismos, or by the latter who believes in it (‘the object of the 
διαψήφισις was to investigate charges of fraud, and to secure that the law was 
obeyed' p. 88). 35) See e.g. Ed. Meyer G. d. A. V $ 850. It is very doubtful 
whether the law of 451/o B.C. was ever formally abolished. Beloch's assertion 
(Gr. G.? III 1 p. 14 n. 1) that it was abolished in 429/8 B.C. rests on a wrong inter- 
pretation of Aristoph. Av. 1641 ff. Plutarch Perikl. 37 merely speaks of an excep- 
tion made in favour of Perikles’ son by Aspasia who at that time ‘ex decreto 
populi civis factus est’ (P. A. 11812). The abolition of the law after the Sicilian 
catastrophe (Otto Mueller Unters. z. Gesch. d. att. Bürger- u. Eherechts, 1899) is 
somewhat more likely. But the only fact that can be proved is that the question was 
discussed in 412/1 B.C. (n. 27; 54): Aristoph. Lys. 575 ff. pleads in favour of a policy 
admitting as citizens τούς τε μετοίκους xel τις ἦι φίλος ὑμῖν, and eliminating instead 
(this is important) certain elements which he does not define more accurately. 
Whether Euripides Jon 688 ff.; 719 ff. (performed about 410 B.C.) pleads against 
the abolition of the law is doubtful. The psephism from the collection of Krateros 
(342 F 4) cannot be used because the assigning of it to that time depends on the 
question whether the law had been abolished. 36) The case of Kimon, who died 
in 450/49 B.C., can only be used if one believes in a scrutiny of the citizens’ lists 
immediately after the law had been passed, not moving the scrutiny down to 445/4 
B.C., as is generally done. The sons of Kimon had according to the indisputable 
evidence of the periegetes Diodoros (372 F 37) an Athenian mother who was the 
granddaughter of one Megakles; the γυνὴ Κλειτορία of Stesimbrotos is slander (see 
on 107 F 6). If Perikles actually ‘often reproached them with the family of their 
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mother’ we should like to have particulars. Thukydides was certainly born before 
the passing of the law (let alone its alleged application in 445/4 B.C.); neither his 
father Oloros nor his mother Hegesipyle (?) were aliens. His son Timotheos (Polemon 
in Marcellin. Vit. Thuc. 17) would have enjoyed the advantages of the law of 403/2 B.C. 
even if his mother was the γυνὴ ἀπὸ Σκάπτης "YXnc τῆς Θράικης (ib. 19) and a Thracian. 
37) Das attische Recht 1, 1905, p. 412 ff. How Ed. Meyer G. d. A. IV § 392 imagined 
things to have happened is not quite clear; Adcocks’ formulation (C. A. H. V p. 167) 
‘the retrospective enforcement of the law passed in 451 B.C.’ is not exactly happy. 

38) See Text p. 473, 11 ff. 39) The want of lucidity is particularly evident 
p. 80 n. 2. Gomme rejects Plutarch’s statement because ‘it implies that everyone 
(my italics) who was rejected in his deme appealed’; but his own statement implies 
that nobody appealed, or that an appeal was not possible—which is as impossible 
as the implication of Plutarch, and in contradiction to Gomme’s own opinion on 
p. 86. 40) G.d. A. IV § 392: ‘im j. 451 brachte Perikles ein gesetz ein, welches 
für die zukunft die söhne einer fremden mutter als bastarde vom bürgerrecht 
ausschloss’. The italics are mine, but the following words also contain a pre- 
conceived opinion. 41) Though it is nowhere distinctly expressed, and, 
moreover, it mostly appears in the form either that people themselves were not 
clear about the implications of the law, or that they did not put it into action until 
445/4 B.C. 42) For instance of a τὸ λοιπόν ": cf. e.g. Demosth. 24, 63 Τιμοκράτης 
εἶπεν: ὁπόσοι ᾿Αθηναίων κατ᾽ εἰσαγγελίαν ἐκ τῆς βουλῆς ἢ viv εἰσὶν ἐν τῶι δεσ- 
μωτηρίωι ἣ τὸ λοιπὸν κατατεθῶσι. 43) Hyp. Demosth. 57. For further evidence see 
on Androtion 324 F 52. 44) Schol. Aischin. 1, 39 Εὔμηλος 6 Περιπατητικὸς ἐν τῶι 
τρίτωι Περὶ τῆς ἀρχαίας κωμωιδίας φησὶ Νικομένη τινὰ ψήφισμα θέσθαι μηδένα κτλ. 
Athen. 13, 38p. 577 B.C. ᾿Αριστοφῶν ... ὁ τὸν νόμον εἰσενεγκὼν ἐπ᾽ ᾿Εὐχλείδου ἄρχον- 
τος, ὃς ἂν μὴ ἐξ ἀστῆς γένηται νόθον εἶναι... 6... ἱστορεῖ Καρύστιος ἐν τρίτωι 
“Ὑπομνημάτων. Schaefer Demosthenes? I p. 139 is probably correct in regarding the 
motion of Nikomenes as a rider. We are not in a position to weigh the quality 
of the reporters Eumelos and Karystios against each other, but the former gives 
the law more accurately, while ἐξ ἀστῆς is an interpretation; the wording is chosen 
because of the context, which deals with mothers from the lower classes. 

45) It may be sufficient to refer to Ed. Meyer G. d. A. IV ὃ 392 and Gomme Essays 
p. 87. 46) See n. 44. 47) I cannot believe that Lipsius A. R. p. 414 n. 146 
judges these things correctly. 48) See Raubitschek Hesperia 10, 1941, p. 284. 

49) Neither Kleisthenes (see on Androtion 324 F 52) nor Solon (on F 35) defined the 
concept, nor did they bring in citizen-laws proper, though both made many in- 
habitants of Attica citizens, the former by distributing the whole population (or 
so it seems) into the newly created demes, the latter by compelling the old phratries 
to admit the ópycóvec into their ranks, thus in fact attaching citizenship to being 
member of a phratry. The Solonian δημοποιήτων νόμος, admitting qualified aliens 
to citizenship (Plutarch. Solon 24, 4; see as the latest Myres Cl. Rev. 54, 1940, 
P. 130), was probably meant for the future and new immigrants; it is important 
because it shows that in Solon’s time neither alien artisans nor other metics can 
have been numerous in Athens. 50) The modern jurist may find this question 
superfluous. But in ancient laws we often meet with surprises in regard to matters 
which appear self-evident to us, and definitions are very rare. In the law of 451/o 
B.C. the vagueness possibly had its special reasons (see Text p. 477, 5 ff.), usually 
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it is due simply to the fact that the legislators did not feelthe necessity of a definition 
and that they seldom considered beforehand every possibility of interpretation. 
In Athens there did not exist professional lawyers nor was there a science of juris- 
prudence. 51) Seeon Androtion 324 F 52. 52) That sounds like two reasons, 
and, in fact, the ὅπως sentence does not agree too well with the idea which dominates 
the whole chapter. It may well be an addition, or rather an afterthought, of Ari- 
stotle who remembered the measure mentioned in Politics; ὃ 4 even talks expressly 
of the νεοπολῖται. Unevenness of style and even of logic is not infrequent especially 
in the historic passages of the ’Adr., partly as the result of its succinctness. 53) 
Adr. 21, 4; that is really not valid for the νεοπολῖται alone. 54) We do not 
know anything beyond the naked fact which we infer from the poetical passages 
cited in n. 35; but the tradition about Kleisthenes could be turned to account also 
in the conservative sense (cf. Atthis p. 153 ff.; 206). It is conceivable that it was 
seriously suggested at some time to go back to the first entries in the demes in order 
to establish a new citizen's list. If so, the suggestion was hardly practicable, for 
the question would have arisen at once how many of the first registers of the demes 
were available after two devastations in the Xerxes War and the wear and tear of 
a century. In any case, the suggestion would have been less invidious than the 
principle preferred by the right wing conservatives, viz. the restriction to the ὅπλα 
παρεχόμενοι, which, in fact, went back to pre-Solonian times, depriving the thetes 
of their citizenship. The author of the τάξις τῆς ἀρχαίας πολιτείας τῆς πρὸ Δράκοντος 
(which deceived Aristoteles 'A0x. 3) was well aware of this. 55) That it was 
Thukydides, son of Melesias, who organized the opposition against Perikles is 
stated in Plutarch. Perikl. 11, 1-3. Wade-Gery rightly believes him, comparing also 
phenomena of modern party-life (7. H. St. 52, 1932, p. 205; 208). This is actually 
the first ‘party’ in Athens in the modern sense of the word. Did Thukydides really 
not organize it until after the death of Kimon ? I am inclined to believe that the 
party was founded in the early ’fifties: Plutarchs Perikles is notoriously not a good 
guide for chronology. The date could not be established by documents at a later 
time; also the first words of the chapter οἱ δ᾽ &pıoroxparıxol μέγιστον μὲν ἤδη τὸν IIe- 
ρικλέα καὶ πρόσθεν ὁρῶντες γεγονότα τῶν πολιτῶν unfortunately are not a proof of 
the probable fact that thus early Perikles alone was the leader of the democrats, 
at least as far as home policy was concerned. 56) Cf. Text p. 475, 27 ff. 57) 
See on 324 F 52. 58) ‘Es werden wohl nur einige hundert gewesen sein’ Busolt 
(see n. 30). Ed. Meyer's objection (Forsch. II p. 179 n. 1) that 'Perikles' bas- 
tardgesetz eine sehr einschneidende und gefáhrliche massregel war' contains a 
logical mistake: the actual effect of the law apparently did not consist in the 
number of legal actions taken in consequence, but in the stopping of marriages 
with non-Athenian women—a negative effect which in the nature of things we 
cannot estimate in numbers. This hits primarily the higher classes (cf. Text p. 
479, 36 ff.): men who hold a position in political life can no longer contract such 
a marriage; actually the so-called νόθοι of the kind of Kleisthenes, Themistokles, 
Kimon, disappear during the next decades; the alien mothers abundantly invented 
in Comedy do not deceive anybody. But we must not overestimate this effect 
either; it seems, in fact, to be mainly confined to the higher classes, while the great 
mass of the people took no notice of the law: even if we make the war responsible 
for conditions in 403/2 B.C. (not the alleged abolition of the law; see n. 3 5), two 
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generations later again matters had gone so far that Demophilos moved a general 
(perhaps the first) scrutiny of all lists which now seems to have been carried through 
thoroughly. It is remarkable that even then not one man of real importance seems 
to have been charged. Seen as a whole, the law of 451/o B.C., somuch commented 
upon, remained an empty gesture, and as to the consequences of it one feels strongly 
reminded of modern attempts of putting Eugenics into practice. If the law did 
any damage it was the damage not easily to be measured of stopping the intro- 
duction of fresh blood into the leading class. I think that Gomme’s defence (op. 
cit. p. 87 f.) ought to be reversed: the law certainly did not contribute towards 
establishing ‘conditions that will produce an Aristophanes and a Demosthenes’, 
but Athens did no longer produce a Kleisthenes or a Themistokles. It is of no use 
to speculate whether the law is at least partly to be blamed for this, but one should 
not forget that after all the alien mothers of the great time mostly were of good 
Greek blood. The natural assumption would be that the race was ameliorated, not 
deteriorated by them. The village idiot frequently is a product of inbreeding. 

59) It is perhaps not quite impossible, but not very probable, that this psephism 
formed a section of the Periclean law, of the contents and the volume of which we 
know no more than the leading principle. 60) In spite of what has been said 
in n. 50. 61) The reason given by Aristotle (extremely abbreviated and con- 
sequently not very clear) that the law had been given διὰ τὸ πλῆθος τῶν πολιτῶν, 
is still acknowledged occasionally (Latte RE XVII 1, 1936, col. 1071; Gomme 
Essays p. 87 ‘next to this, the chief motive was a fear lest the population would 
continue increasing and eventually make the constitution unworkable’). In my 
opinion Busolt Gr. G. III 1 p. 338 n. 3 was right in rejecting it as ‘eigenen und zwar 
unrichtigen gedanken des Aristoteles', even if his arguments are wrong. It is one 
of many anachronistic reasonings where an author judges past times by conditions 
of his own: in the completely changed conditions after the defeat in the Great 
War, and particularly after the break-down of the second Empire, the number of 
citizens without sufficient means was simply felt as a burden, from which Antipater 
in 322 B.C. tried to free the 'bourgeoisie' by transplanting to Thrace as many 
thetes as possible (n. 16). After Isokrates and Plato had discussed similar ideas, 
Aristotle may have taken both the reason and the date from Androtion. The 
πλῆθος did prove to be a problem for Perikles as well after the conclusion of peace 
with Persia, but he solved it not by repressive, but by constructive means: the 
keeping in commission of a training fleet, great buildings, cleruchies (the citizen- 
soldiers of which were to safe-guard the Empire; the comparison with Roman 
colonies is justified to a certain degree, that with the veterans of Sulla and Caesar 
probably is so only in a few cases). A limitation of the citizens on account of their 
number never can have appeared desirable to Perikles because of his political aims, 
and the assumption that by the law he ‘einem überhandnehmen der besitzlosen 
steuern wollte' (Latte /.c.) seems to me to be quite wrong. 62) ‘Cl ARHAY 
p. 102. The objection of Gomme (Essays p. 87) does not touch upon any of the points 
with which we are concerned here. The discussion whether the law was reactionary 
(undemocratic) in the ancient or the modern sense seems to me to lack sense in this 
form. I doubt whether in modern conditions, if measures were taken practically 
to forbid an alien marriage of a citizen, the term ‘democratic’ would be used at all. 
This law (and particularly if it was actually designed for the future only) does not 
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encroach upon any democratic principle because it does not create an inequality 
between the citizens. ‘Illiberal’ and ‘narrow-minded’ might be more likely terms, 
though probably even they do not apply here. The statement of Gomme—‘this 
law did not extend, but narrowed the area (viz. of privilege), and was therefore 
undemocratic in the ancient sense of the word, as in the modern—or rather would 
have been had not the feeling for kinship pulled in the other direction’—seems to 
me to be due (partly in consequence of his thesis) to a confusion of widely different 
concepts. About the fact that the law was felt to be democratic in Athens, no ser- 
ious discussion ought to be necessary. 63) The parallel with the problem 
concerning Kleisthenes’ law about ostracism (see on 324 F 6) forces itself upon us. 
64) About this decade see Wade-Gery ‘Thukydides the son of Melesias’ J. H. St. 
52, 1932, p. 205 ff., with whom I agree in all essential points. Nothing is altered 
if we date the foundation of the conservative party somewhat earlier than he does 
(n. 55). But the Citizenship Law, which he does not mention, becomes intelligible: 
the marshalling of the forces on both sides preceded the outbreak of the conflict 
by a few years. 65) But see the remark made in passing by W. Schwahn in his 
article about the ναυτοδίκαι (R E XVI 2, 1935, col. 2056, 21), which I found too 
late to mention it in the text ‘vielleicht war das gesetz des Perikles in erster linie 
eine drohung gegen Kimon’. This conception (with which I agree) is, of course, 
quite different from Walkers’ opinion (C. A. H. V p. 103), who regards the in- 
troduction of payment for jurors and the restriction of the franchise (two laws 
which he assumes to have been passed within the same twelve months) as ‘bids 
for popular favour in the strife of parties which had broken out afresh on Cimon’s 
return from exile’. But precisely at the time between the return of Kimon and 
his death there was a kind of party truce, though I would not say that such a 
truce excludes the idea that ‘Perikles formulated his decree on citizenship as a sort 
of reinsurance in case Kimon, or rather his friends, should not keep to their part 
of the compact’ (Cl. Rev. 41, 1947, p. 16 f.). 66) G. d. A. IV, 1901, § 392. He has 
developed this conception most clearly and most completely. See also Busolt 
Gr. G. III 1 p. 337 £. (who is not quite so lucid and decided); Lipsius A. R. p. 412 ff.; 
Beloch Gr, G. II 1 p. 80; 191; intheC. A. H. V (1927) by Tod p. 4 f., Walker p. 102 f. 
Adcock p. 167 ff.; Glotz Hist. Anc. II, 1929, p. 178 £.; Erdmann Die Ehe im alten 
Griechenland, 1934, p. 170 ff., and many others. As to Gomme Essays p. 86, who states 
‘this seems all wrong’ (though p. 88 he does not deny ‘that selfishness was a power- 
ful motive with many voters in 451’), one reads with some surprise the note on p. 
87: 'indeed one may suppose that one of the motives in 451 was a fear that citizens' 
daughters would not get married as it almost certainly was in 403 efc.'. Nothing is 
proved by the fact that Plutarch. Perikl. 11 does not quote the law among the 
πρὸς χάριν τῶι δήμωι πολιτευόμενα; in ch. 37 he does not mention a motive. 67) 
‘No doubt the vast majority of them remained at Athens with the status of resident 
saliens. But even so this narrow policy was a grievous error. The limit of Athenian 
greatness was the limit of her devoted citizens, and this action is a great reproach 
on the state-craft of Perikles, a denial of Athens’ past, and a menace to Athens’ 
future’ (Adcock /.c.. Again Gomme agrees (though he does not blame Perikles 
because he believes that the ‘impracticable, absurd institutions’ of Athens were the 
price she had to pay for creating ‘conditions that will produce an Aristophanes 
and a Demosthenes’; see n. 58); ‘that one of the chief causes (though not the only 
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one) of Athens’ failure to unite Greece was an insufficient manpower, and that this 
in turn was caused largely by her citizenship laws is true’. Now, this ‘seems to me 
all wrong’, and it was surely not the opinion of Thukydides. We need only refer 
to the survey given by Perikles and his evaluation of Athenian manpower (the 
tenor is that of ‘we have the ships, we have the men, we have the money too’) 
in 2, 13 (cf. 1, 141/2), endorsed by the historian in 2, 65. These critics seem to forget 
that the metics served as hoplites and in the fleet, and that Athens had no more 
devoted citizens that her metics. About the relations between Athenians and metics 
see the fine words of Wilamowitz Herm. 22, 1887, p. 249 f. (even though he may 
idealize matters a little and is certainly wrong to reproach with the ‘sich abschliessen 
von fremden und metoeken durch engherzige ehegesetze’ only ‘die zusammenge- 
schmolzene und verarmte biirgerschaft’ of 403 B.C.). I confess that in these ques- 
tions I put greater confidence in the judgement of the one Thukydides than in 
all modern historians taken together: he knew his Athens. 68)Beauchet Hist. 
du droit privé de la vép. Ath. 1, 1897, p. 185. 69) The former has, in niy opinion, 
been sufficiently refuted above. I cannot quite understand the sense of the sentence 
of Gomme p. 87 n. 1 ‘it was the refusal of Athens (here again like every other Greek 
city) to naturalize the metics, even though settled for many generations, that more 
than anything else prevented an abnormal increase in the population'. It ought 
at least to be ‘the citizen population’. Or did the wives of the metics not bear 
children? The fact that the law was not made effective immediately and not 
comprehensively (if ever comprehensively; see n. 58) by a diapsephismos is fatal 
for the whole materialistic conception. In regard to the idealistic conception this 
fact is intelligible, and in regard to mine it offers no difficulties at all. Gomme did 
not raise the question of Perikles' own feelings in comparison with the 'average 
sentiment'; he may have assumed that Perikles shared it since he broughtin the 
law. Possibly this question is unanswerable for us from the prevailing point(s) of view; 
it is, however, not the essential one. But it is essential that the very principle of 
Gomme stated in contrast to the general opinion is wrong (I leave his speculative 
considerations out of the discussion; his comparison with Rome seems imperfect to 
me): ‘the idea of kinship as the basis of membership of the state was fundamental 
throughout Greece, and in this respect the nationality of the mother was as important as 
that of the father’ (my italics). No need to trouble Anthropology or to talk with Erd- 
mann (of. cit. p. 169 ff.) of 'exogame tendenz'; it is quite sufficient to refer to Aischy- 
los’ Eumenides with its extreme formulation of the old idea that it is the father who 
determines the blood, the relationship, and naturally the qualification as citizen 
as well. This idea can be observed in the history of any conquering people, and 
widely also in Greek colonization. Of course, the civilised polis of later times may 
lay down other conditions for its citizens and the qualification of a citizen, e.g. (a 
particularly essential one) that the son was born in legitimate marriage; but the 
nationality of the mother (or in some few states that of the father) is generally of 
no account at all (see among others Kahrstedt Studien I, 1934, p. 60 ff.), especially 
when the native places concerned are all of the same blood and (according to ge- 
neral belief) interconnected by kinship. Nó0og always is the illegitimate son, not 
the son of an alien woman (for the material see Latte RE XVII col. 1066 ff.). 
We need not draw heroical times into the discussion. But it is generally agreed 
that the aristocracy of Athens (and for the matter of that any aristocracy) never 
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objected to marriages with aliens: Kylon’s wife was a daughter of the tyrant of 
Megara; Peisistratos had an Argive wife (in legitimate marriage); the Alcmeonids 
are connected by marriage with the lords of Sikyon; the Philaids with the Kypselids, 
and later on with Thrace (.e. with barbarian dynasts) ; Themistokles’ mother was 
an Acarnanian (of course an aristocrat). The tyrant Hippias, Kleisthenes the 
great creator of the demes, the greater Lone Wolf Themistokles, the conservative 
leader Kimon—to give a few examples from among many—are all in the same 
position: this fact speaks a clear language. Nor do we have any indication of some 
clans being stricter in this respect; it is a wild misinterpretation of Cornelius (Die 
Tyrannis in Athen, 1929, p. 14) that Megakles ‘durch die ehe mit der tochter des 
Kleisthenes von Sikyon, welche dem strengen adel eine missheirat scheinen musste, 
seine zugehörigkeit zu den plebejischen gruppen unwiderruflich festgelegt hat’. 
It is only natural that we are acquainted mainly or exclusively with marriages in 
the ruling classes; but we have not the least reason for assuming different notions 
in the higher middle class or even in the lower city population. Equally of course, 
peasants marry in their own or in the neighbouring village, provided there is not 
at the time a prohibition of epigamy (such prohibitions are old—see e.g. on F 108—; 
treaties for epigamy are mostly of recent age). But that is the same all over the 
world, and the matter is founded on social conditions and on facts, not on prin- 
ciples. It is in the nature of the polis that general development proceeds in the 
direction of limiting liberty and of putting up barriers, not of breaking them down. 
The law of Perikles does not signify a complete innovation in Greek thinking; the 
training of a people to political-mindedness and democracy naturally leads in 
this direction. But we must probably admit that this was the first law not only 
in Athens but in all Hellas to demand that both parents must belong to the same 
city, if the State is to acknowledge the children as citizens. For it is with member- 
ship of the State, a political concept of the most precise coinage, that the law deals, 
not with some average sentiment of kinship. 70) My opinion of Perikles is in 
all essentials the same as that of Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 98 ff. and Wade-Gery 
1. H. St. 52, 1932, p. 212 ff., of whom the first mentions the Citizenship Law only 
in passing, the latter not at all. In view of the poorness of our sources we can hardly 
state how far Perikles was the indisputed head of the ‘party’ or (more correctly) 
the leader of Athenian politics after the death of Ephialtes and in the decade of 
461-451 B.C. Myronides and Tolmides, who were considerably older, appear in 
their capacity as generals only, and we do not know whether they had an influence 
on foreign policy (as far as these things can be detached); but when Kimon returned 
in 451 B.C. Perikles was obliged to yield to the demand of the conservatives pre- 
sumably because the war against Persia was still popular among the masses. 
Unfortunately Perikles’ attitude towards the Egyptian enterprise cannot be estim- 
ated (if he favoured it it taught him a lesson; see in any case Plutarch. Perikl. 20, 3). 
‘But the men brought up in the old school of politics evidently were not yet ready 
for the policy of Themistokles, whom Perikles did not love, but whose heir he was. 
This policy favoured good (or at least tolerable) relations with Persia, which 
could be defeated, but not conquered or annihilated, in order to protect Athens 
and the Empire from a war of revenge, which would have been lost from the be- 
ginning if Persia could count this time on a neutral or even friendly Sparta. [I take 
it that Wade-Gery in the Estimate with which he concludes his most illuminating 
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paper on The Peace of Kallias in Harv. Stud. Ferguson, 1940, Ῥ. 152 does not exclude 
the possibility of a new Persian offensive. I am not clear whether Persia in the middle 


. of the fifth century was already ‘wounded mortally’; in this case Artaxerxes 
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would have acted wisely when he 'formally abjured conquest and accepted a modus 
vivendi']. This meant, on the other hand, almost automatically, the struggle with 
Sparta for the hegemony and the extension of the Empire beyond Hellas proper 
to the North and to the West. In home policy, however, Perikles seems actually 
to have been the leading man as the successor of Ephialtes and προστάτης τοῦ δήμου ; 
at his side we know followers and tools only. Thukydides in his famous formulation 
ἐγίγνετό τε λόγωι μὲν δημοχρατία, ἔργωι δὲ ὑπὸ τοῦ πρώτου ἀνδρὸς ἀρχή evidently has 
in mind the period after the ostracism of Thukydides, son of Melesias, from 443/2 
to 429/8 B.C., which he saw himself αἰσθανόμενος τῆι HAvxtat.. The distinction and 
characterisation, however, of the two periods made by Plutarch in his Perikles— 
διὸ καὶ τότε μάλιστα τῶι δήμωι τὰς ἡνίας ἀνεὶς ὁ Περικλῆς ἐπολιτεύετο πρὸς χάριν 
ch. 11, 4 and οὐκέθ᾽ ὁ αὐτὸς ἦν οὐδ᾽ ὁμοίως χειροήθης τῶι δήμωι κτλ. ch. 15, I—or 
the modern distinction of the party-leader and the statesman, seems much too crude, 
and the detailed discussion shows how onesidedly the great political measures 
are judged when seen in the light of the conservative or the Platonic view, which 
Plutarch does not share even here. In spite of the obvious exaggeration in the other 
direction, the judgment in ch. 16, 3 seems on the whole to be far more correct: 
xal ταῦτα καιρὸς οὐκ ἦν οὐδ᾽ ἀκμὴ x«l χάρις ἀνθούσης ἐφ᾽ Hear πολιτείας, ἀλλὰ τεσ- 
σαράκοντα μὲν ἔτη πρωτεύων ἐν ᾿Εφιάλταις καὶ Λεωκράταις καὶ Μυρωνίδαις καὶ Κίμωσι 
x«i Τολμίδαις καὶ Θουκυδίδαις. Perikles had to act πρὸς χάριν τῶι δήμωι also after 
443 B.C.; but χάρις is an ambiguous term, and neither the law about payment 
of jurors nor the Citizenship Law is a ‘demagogic’ measure. 71) As Wade-Gery 
(Lc. p. 213 n. 34) did for Perikles’ programme of foreign policy, I should like to 
quote for the political doctrinairism a sentence of Wilamowitz (Ar. u. Ath. II p. 
101): ‘Die logische geschlossenheit des demokratischen majoritätssystems hat 
seinen dem abstrakten zugewandten sinn eingenommen und radikal, wie die mathe- 
matiker sind, hat er keine konsequenz des prinzips gescheut. Freilich nur für seine 
Athener galt das ἴσον. Dass sie zum herrschen über Hellas berufen seien, weil sie 
tüchtiger wären, durch ihre freiheit und gleichheit tüchtiger, hat ihn mit fug 
Thukydides sagen lassen’. It is his democratic doctrinairism far more than the 
Themistoclean naval and foreign policy which made him the object of so much 
controversy, and which determined the judgement of Plato who follows another 
ideology. But there is a strong resemblance between Perikles and the Alcmeonid 
Kleisthenes, about whom Ehrenberg Neugründer des Staates, 1925, P. 91 said: 
‘der geist des Kleisthenischen werks atmet die kühle vorurteilslosigkeit des rationalen 
menschen’. 72) The passages about the Athenian ἀρχή are quoted frequently 
enough, but they have not always been appreciated as what they are: the program- 
me of Perikles. 

1) Discussed by Androtion (324 F 6) and Ph. (F 30) hardly as late as under 443 
ΒΟ. 2) 324 F 57. We are naturally inclined to derive such enumerations, 
when occurring in Scholia, from Κωμωιδούμενοι, but they may quite as well be 
taken from lexica of homonyms here and elsewhere. The enumeration in Marcellin. 
Vit. Thuc. 28, which has preserved the quotation from Androtion, is curiously 
different. The biographer and the Scholiast have in common the historian (who 
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stands first also in the scholion), the son of Melesias (δήτωρ ἄριστος Schol., δημα- 
γωγός Marc.) the Thessalian (ὁ Μένωνος, γένει Φαρσάλιος Marc.); the Gargettian 
of the scholion is replaced in the Vita by the poet. Another bearer of the name 
(grandson of the politician) is mentioned in the third version of the scholion. 
Neither enumeration is complete, but they probably intend to mention those alone 
who are chronologically possible for Aristophanes. SlnSeesnerz: 4) Ihe 
second section states in regard to the son of Melesias that he κατηγορηθεὶς ἐν τῶι 
δικάζειν οὐκ ἠδυνήθη ἀπολογήσασθαι ὑπὲρ ἑαυτοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ ἐγκατεχομένην ἔσχε τὴν 
γλῶτταν, καὶ οὕτω κατεδικάσθη, εἶτα ἐξωστρακίσθη. This statement moves the 
trial mentioned by Aristophanes into the ’forties, a sequence which we cannot 
reject offhand because the sources about the career of this Thukydides were 
evidently more abundant than the evidence preserved: see Vit. Thucyd. Anon. 7 
πρῶτον μὲν γὰρ ὑπὸ τοῦ Bevoxpirou ὡς Σύβαριν ἀποδημήσας, ὡς ἐπανῆλθεν εἰς 
᾿Αθήνας, συγχύσεως δικαστηρίου φεύγων ἑάλω, ὕστερον δὲ ἐξοστρακίζεται ἔτη δέκα 
(cf. on this passage Wade-Gery 7. Η. St. 52, 1932, p. 217 ff.; 2211). I 
this is the correct chronological sequence, part of Thukydides’ career would become 
even more distinct if we might interpret the preceding sentences as belonging to 
the year 444/3 B.C.: ὅθεν καὶ στρατηγὸν αὐτὸν ἑλομένων ᾿Αθηναίων ἄρχων προέστη 
τοῦ δήμου: μεγαλόφρων δὲ ἐν τοῖς πράγμασι γενόμενος, ἅτε φιλοχρηματῶν, οὐκ 
εἰᾶτο πλείονα χρόνον προστατεῖν τοῦ δήμου; in this year Perikles, according 
to a most plausible hypothesis of Wade-Gery (1.0. p. 207), failed of election 
as strategos. I suppress further suggestions regarding the premature ending of 
Thukydides’ strategia in 444/3 B.C. and the meaning of φιλοχρηματῶν. 5) Nor 
does the grammar: the φεύγων -- ἐξοστρακισθείς could not lose his power of 
utterance ‘at the proceedings’ but merely ‘in’, by the φυγή; 1.6. the words ἀπόπληκτος 
ἐγένετο would have to be understood metaphorically: the exile made it impossible 
for him to speak in the Assembly—an interpretation quite incredible in view of 
the passage in the Acharnians. 6) Marcellin. Vit. Thuc, 55; Vit. Anon. 3. 
Cf. Vesp. 287 f. καὶ γὰρ ἀνὴρ παχὺς ἥκει τῶν προδόντων τἀπὶ Θράκης. The 
historian himself merely says xol ξυνέβη μοι φεύγειν τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ ἔτη εἴκοσι μετὰ 
τὴν ἐς ᾿Αμφίπολιν στρατηγίαν (5, 26, 5). 7) Actually these two alone come into 
the question. Because of the defectiveness of the text it remains uncertain what 
induced the grammarian Ammonios, the successor of Aristarchos (Cohn R. E. 
I col. 1865 no. 16), to suggest a son of Stephanos, and whom he had in view. We 
know about Stephanos the son of the politician Thukydides and the uncle (not father) 
of his homonymous grandson (P.A. 12844). It is hard to believe that Ammonios 
found this younger Thukydides in Aristophanes; it would be more likely that he 
made the politician the son of a Stephanos, as the source of Philodemos did (Rhet. I 
188 Sudh.). The former error would be as difficult to understand as a confusion 
of the politician and the historian (n. 8). Possibly the confusion in the scholion 
is more serious: Ammonios wrote a kind of Κωμωιδούμενοι, where he may have 
enumerated all bearers of the name, or given a complete pedigree of the family. 

8) I am surprised that Wade-Gery (l.c. p. 222) leaves open the possibility of 
Vesp. 947/8 referring to the historian. It is true that what Didymos adduces 
against his being meant is not decisive. But nobody should misunderstand οὐδὲ 
πάντηι γνώριμος ἐγένετο: it is obvious that the Scholiast is talking only of Thu- 
kydides’ political activity; he may have wondered that the famous historian was 
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never mentioned by the comic poets. The attempts at giving Thukydides another 
strategia in 425/4 B.C. (H. B. Mayor 7. H. St. 59, 1939, p. 62, who finds the 
interpretation of Ach. 603 by Mueller-Struebing ‘very tempting') seem to me 
fantastic: we know the complete list of the strategoi of 425/4 B.C.; there is no 
room in it for Thukydides. It is to the discussion of these verses of Aristophanes 
that the confusion of the historian with the politician (so surprising for us) is 
due; because of it a piece of the Vita of the politician crept into the anonymous 
Vita of Thukydides ($ 6-7). These considerations must determine the supplement 
of the gap at the opening of the third section printed as F 120, where Wilamowitz 
has gone astray: Ph. cannot have confused the two, nor did he interpret the 
verses of Aristophanes. 9) Wade-Gery /.c. p. 209; cf. Kirchner P. A. 7268. 

10) Vv. 676 ff. oi γέροντες οἱ παλαιοὶ μεμφόμεσθα τῆι πόλει xA. Indeed the 
contemporary poet must have felt the tragic situation of the ῥήτωρ ἄριστος 
(Schol.; n. 2), the old ἀγοραῖος καὶ πολιτικός (Plutarch. Perikl. 11, 1), so deplor- 
ably succumbing to the νεανίσκοι ῥήτορες and the λάλος ξυνήγορος, particularly 
if he inclined politically towards the conservative party. This party Thukydides 
had led for a long time, and after his return he would certainly wish to play a 
part in it again (cf. n. 12), which could not very well be refused to him for the sake 
of his past. 11) We may state even more definitely that the scene represented 
in the Wasps in a few words graphically and true to life, was the psychological 
starting-point. Under the impression of it Aristophanes may have written the 
second part of the parabasis. 12) "We may assume he returned in the spring 
of 433, and I think he made himself felt' and *we have therefore to constate that 
the return of Thukydides coincides with an outbreak of malicious litigation' 
Wade-Gery /.c. p. 219 ff. The suggestion is rather attractive although the tradition 
about the individual trials in 433/2 B.C. is by no means satisfactory and keeps 
entirely, or almost entirely, silent about the share of Thukydides. The evidence 
of Satyros Diog. Laert. 2,12, according to which Thukydides was the prosecutor 
of Anaxagoras, 15 so much disputed and bears upon so many questions that I shall 
deal with it more fully in another place. The question whether the silence of the 
historian Thukydides 'is due to contempt' I prefer to leave open (cf. n. 14). In 
any case ‘malıcious litigation' is a favourite measure of paralyzing a political 
opponent. Conversely it does not seem impossible to me that the trial of Thuky- 
dides Melesiu in 426/5 B.C. had a political background: the idea may have been 
to put an end to the activities of the old man who enjoyed a certain authority 
because of his past and who after the death of Perikles certainly advocated all the 
more urgently the termination of the war. But the cause for the trial can hardly 
have been of a political character (though this must not, of course, be inferred 
from x&v ὀφλῶν ἀπέρχεται Ach. 689); if it had been the Atthidographers would 
have reported it, and the Scholia might have fused it with the charge by Kleo- 
kritos in 444/3 B,C. (n. 4) which probably was quite as malicious, though it had 
a political pretext. 13) It throws a singular light on Theopompos’ knowledge 
of Attic history in his book Περὶ τῶν ᾿Αθήνησι δημαγωγῶν (115 F 85-100; see 
Wade-Gery A. J. Ph. 59, 1938, p. 132 ff.) that either he confused the son of Melesias 
with the son of Pantainetos from the deme Gargettos (whom Kirchner P. A. 
7292 presumably correctly considered to be the strategos of 440/39 B.C.; cf. on 
324 F 59) or telescoped the two into one person. I am more inclined now than I was 
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in FGrHist II D p. 370 to believe Theopompos capable of the indifference of the 
pamphleteer in regard to matters which seemed to him of minor importance; 
but this is rather too much, for the opponent of Perikles and the strife of the parties 
in the 'forties cannot have played a minor part in his record. 115 F 261 does not 
yield an answer to the question who the opponent was, and we are ignorant of 
the political party of the strategos; if he was a conservative and perhaps one of 
the party-leaders after the ostracism of the son of Melesias, this would make the 
confusion somewhat more intelligible. The Scholiast is hardly to be blamed for 
the obscurity: the last sentence of the third section seems to be clear and sensible. 
14) Presumably both Atthidographers judged the conservative party-leader 
not unfavourably; a century after the events, when conditions had completely 
altered, they could very well do so without taking an attitude of antagonism 
against Perikles (for Ph. see on F 117). Aristophanes was in a different 
position: in the middle of the war he could not possibly treat its instigator and 
the opponent of the fratricidal war with the same ‘objective’ sympathy. It is 
quite intelligible that after the break-down of the Empire the conservatives 
overestimated the leader of the opposition: δοκοῦσι δὲ βέλτιστοι γεγονέναι τῶν 
᾿Αθήνησι πολιτευσαμένων μετὰ τοὺς ἀρχαίους Νικίας καὶ Θουκυδίδης καὶ Onpa- 
μένης: καὶ περὶ μὲν Νικίου καὶ Θουκυδίδου πάντες σχεδὸν ὁμολογοῦσι κτλ. (Aristot. 
*AOr. 28, 5). We should like to know more about Theopompos (‘clearly Perikles 
must have been one of the main villains of the piece, and Kimon and Thukydides 
were there as foils’ Wade-Gery A. J. Ph. 59 p. 133). On the other hand, it is perhaps 
not quite impossible that the silence of Thukydides about ‘his namesake and 
possibly his grandfather is due, like many Thucydidean silences, to contempt’ 
(id. J. H. St. 52 p. 221; cf. n. 12), though I believe that his silence about all names 
save that of Perikles in the political passages of his first book (see particularly 
I, 139, 4) has other reasons. It is most regrettable that we know nothing about 
Stesimbrotos (no. 107), the title of whose pamphlet contained the three names 
Themistokles, Thukydides, Perikles: it is possible that for personal reasons he did 
not love Kimon (he certainly judged him unkindly) even though he had a favour- 
able opinion of his brother-in-law, who in 449 B.C. and in the following years 
stood up for the interests of the allies against the imperial policy of Perikles. He 
may have used him as a foil for Perikles, like Theopompos, who may have known 
the pamphlet. 

1) It has first received a detailed treatment from Sauppe G.G.Nachr 1867, and 
Schoell Sb. München 1888. Out of the immense literature I mention only Nissen 
H. Z. 63, 1889, p. 406; Pareti R. M. 24, 1909, p. 279 ff.; Frickenhaus Jb. Arch. 
Inst. 28, 1913, p. 341 ff.; Rosenberg N. Jb. 35, 1915, p. 219 fi.; Lippold Jb. Arch. 
Inst. 38/9, 1923/4, p. 152 ff.; A. W. Byvanck Symbolae Van Oven, Leiden 1946, 
p. 82 ff. A new analysis is needed because in discussing the life and work of Pheidias 
“scholars frequently lost sight of the texts, and (in order to support their own 
hypotheses) read into the Scholion and into the other sources (see e.g. n. 43 for 
Plutarch) things not mentioned in the texts or even directly contradicting them. 
Thus for instance Frickenhaus praises the interpretation of Brunn because he 
‘alone drew the correct inference from the digression’; ‘es sei nicht nötig anzu- 
nehmen dass Ph. den prozess unmittelbar nach der aufstellung der Parthenos 
datierte’; but the entry Φειδίας --- ἐκρίθη is distinctly made under the same 
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archon, the digression merely containing the events in Elis (n.5). According to 
Judeich Herm. 60, 1925, p. 55 n. I Pheidias' execution in Elis is 'durch Ph. ver- 
bürgt’, although Ph. reports that fact with λέγεται. Pareti (who puts everything 
upside down) and Adcock C. A. H. V, 1927, p. 479 (with the same wrong punct- 
uation before ὑπὸ Ἠλείων) maintain that Ph. dated the death of Pheidias at 432/1 
B.C.; and so on. 2) The great difficulties of I, 139 are well known and have 
been dealt with frequently enough, though the only satisfactory solution has not 
been found, viz. the arbitrariness with which the historian, who is also an artist, 
arranges his facts where it seems necessary to him (see provisionally R. Zahn 
Die erste Peviklesvede, 1934, p. ı ff.; Jacoby J. H. St. 64, 1946, p. 56 ff.).But it 
cannot be disputed that in the decisive Assembly (by which the artist replaced 
quite a number of sittings) which resolved ἅπαξ περὶ ἁπάντων βουλευσαμένους 
ἀποκρίνασθαι, the orators on both sides spoke primarily, if not solely, about the 
Megarian psephism. It must have been the main item to be considered, and that 
is what Perikles states when he pushes this question aside (140, 4) by a movement 
of his hand. I for my part cannot understand that anybody should regard this 
speech (which in ch. 144, 2 quotes the second book) as embodying more or less 
accurate minutes of what Perikles actually said; but whether or no Perikles spoke 
thus Thukydides saw matters in this light, and in just that arbitrary manner in 
which he decides all fundamental questions, he excluded the Megarian quarrel 


from the αἰτίαι καὶ διαφοραί... ἐξ ὅτου τοσοῦτος πόλεμος τοῖς “Ἕλλησι κατέστη 
in spite of 1, 67. 3) κἀντεῦθεν ἀρχὴ τοῦ πολέμου κατερράγη Ἕλλησι πᾶσι διὰ 
τριῶν λαικαστριῶν. 4) The concise entry can of course be followed by a more 


detailed record (Introd. p. 245 ff.); and, of course, it may happen that parts of a 
verbatım quotation have dropped out through the fault of the later scholiast 
(cf. n. 5). We should very much like to know whether we have to reckon here with 
the former alternative. In this case Ph. might have criticized, or even refuted, 
Aristophanes, Ephoros, and the gossip writers generally (cf. n. 6). 5) The 
sentence is incomplete as is shown by the repetition which again quotes Ph. But 
‘die tradition, die Ph. durch das λέγεται zwar nicht diskreditirt, aber doch aus 
der sphaere urkundlicher bezeugung und datirung hinaushebt’ (Schwartz), solely 
refers to the life of the artist after his flight from Athens: Ph. dates the trial without 
an indication of doubt in the same year in which the Parthenos was completed 
and dedicated; whether he was correct in doing so is another question (see Text 
p. 488, 5 ff.). Unfortunately Ph. does not quote the name of an authority (as he 
quoted ‘the Cretans' in F 17), and it cannot even be proved that he had a parti- 
cular authority. The ᾿Ηλιακά (it is possible that he had such books at his disposal; 
cf. nos. 408 ff.) without doubt treated the matter, but nothing is preserved. I expect 
that nobody takes seriously now the suggestions to delete ὑπὸ ᾿Ηλείων or to alter 
the words to ὑπὸ ᾿Αθηναίων (cf. n. 19). 6) Thukydides does not name the 
mover, but the reasons for the psephism he mentions somewhat more fully in the 
context of I, 139/45. The complaint of the Megarians in Sparta Ph. narrated almost 
in the words of Thukydides (1, 67, 4), and καὶ αὐτοί shows that he mentioned 
the other complainants, too. He (or Androtion) probably followed Thukydides 
closely for the outline of the political development of the conflict before the out- 
break of the war. This does not exclude, but makes it doubtful whether he devoted 
more space to the case of Pheidias or to the other gossip concerning Perikles 
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(cf. n. 4; 8). 7) Thus the scholion becomes unsuitable for proving that Ph. 
dated the Megarian decree at 432/1 B.C. In so far Ed. Schwartz Das Geschichts- 
werk des Thukydides, 1919, p. 126 n. 2 is right. But his own proof that it was 
passed in 434/3 B.C. is not convincing (cf. n. 28); 433/2 B.C. seems much more 
probable to me. 8) Record and refutation obviously belong to the Scholiast. 
We simply do not know whether Ph. also discussed or rejected the general opinion 
(see n. 4; 6). I do not like to draw any inference from the fact that he is not quoted 
either for the (alleged) trials of Anaxagoras and of Aspasia, for our tradition of 
these events is scanty and onesided; but it may be regarded as certain that after 
438/7 B.C. he did not again mention Pheidias (see Text p. 486, 36 ff.). Whether 
the interpreter of Aristophanes (Didymos ?) looked up Ephoros himself or a report 
founded on him is a matter hardly to be decided; the term πινάκιον plays a role 
in the narrative of Plutarch (Perikl. 30, 1) which certainly does not derive directly 
from Ephoros. 9) 70 F 196; Diodor. 12, 39-40. About Plutarch. Perikl. 29 ff. 
and Aristodemos 104 F 1 ch. 16 see F Gr Hist II C p. 93 ff.; 335. Neither is pure 
Ephoros. In Plutarch (cf. Text p. 494, 22 ff.) the opening of the Pheidias story 7, 
δὲ χειρίστη μὲν αἰτία πασῶν, ἔχουσα δὲ πλείστους μάρτυρας is remarkable. IO) Exer- 
citationes, 1668, p. 746. 11) There are people in Athens with the name of 
Σχύθης; Σκυθόδωρος hardly is a name at all. 12) Beloch Gr.G.? II 1, 1914, 
p. 295 n. 2 (who quotes Nissen /.c. p. 406 f.). The carelessness and the illogicality 
of the note are almost amusing; but in the view of Miltner R. E. XIX 1, 1937, 
col. 779 (and others) ‘hat Beloch das Philochoroszitat richtig gedeutet’. As a 
matter of fact, F 123 from the same Scholia proves that in their list the archon 
of 432/1 B.C. was called Πυθόδωρος, not Σκυθόδωρος. 13) The year is given in 
the Latin of Hieronymus and in the Armenian; in the former AL note the fact 
under the first year of the olympiad, a frequent mistake. I did not mention in the 
text the accounts of the ταμίαι IG? I 339 ff.; 354 ff., treated by Meritt Ath. Fin. 
Doc., 1932, p. 30 ff. who states: ‘it seems probable also that the overseers of the 
statue ceased to keep separate accounts after the dedication, at which time they 
delegated their responsibilities to the overseers of the Parthenon. Surplus gold 
and ivory (my italics) which had been purchased by the old board was disposed 
of by the overseers of the Parthenon’. The treatment of the inscriptions rests 
partly on the literary evidence; but both taken together, the evidence seems to 
show that it is wrong to regard the sale of ivory, attested till 434/3 (IG? I 352), as 
proof that the statue was not completed before this year, and to use the sales for 
dating the action against Pheidias (as Beloch does). 14) It seems necessary 
to particularize, as in dealing with Pheidias many historians and archaeologists 
either are not clear about the facts or seem to be unwilling to face them. I 5) It 
is the sentence containing λέγεται and that sentence alone; cf. n. 21. 16) On 
the other hand it is quite possible that Ph. had mentioned him by name previously 
‘several times; for instance on the occasion of the putting up of the so-called Pro- 
machos (cf. Text p. 491,16 ff.). Ph. evidently entered all important buildings and 
dedications; see F 36 about the Propylaia. 17) The poet in his Peace mentions 
Pheidias only. It is improbable that πρῶτα ἦρξεν is to hint at further reasons 
Perikles had. In any case, the rape of the harlots in the Acharnians, the ψήφισμα 
τὸ διὰ τὰς λαικαστρίας, is replaced in Peace by the new reason Φειδίας πράξας 
κακῶς. We need not ask whether Aristophanes knew of the stories of Anaxagoras, 
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Aspasia, and the rendering of the account. As to Ephoros, the charge against 
Aspasia (most doubtful anyhow) cannot be given to him with certainty, as Dio- 
doros and Aristodemos do not mention it and as Plutarch. Perihl..29-32 is not 
simply an ‘extract’ from Ephoros; the story of Alkibiades’ advice in Diodor. 
12, 38 certainly does not derive from him (FGr Hist II C p. 92). 18) εἶτα 
Περικλέης φοβηθεὶς .... τὰς φύσεις ὑμῶν δεδοικὼς ... πρὶν παθεῖν τι δεινὸν αὐτός, 
ἐξέφλεξε τὴν πόλιν, ἐμβαλὼν... . ἐξεφύσησεν τοσοῦτον πόλεμον κτλ. “-- ὁ δὲ Περικλῆς 
εἰδὼς τὸν δῆμον .. . ἔκρινε συμφέρειν αὑτῶι τῆν πόλιν ἐμβαλεῖν εἰς μέγαν πόλεμον 
χτλ. 19) As Frickenhaus Lc. p. 348 f. does in spite of the variant. Lippold, 
on the other hand (R. E. XIX 2, 1938, col. 1920, referring to the ‘proof’ 
given in Jahrb. A. Inst. 38/9 p. 153 f.), finds ‘die unverfälschte überlieferung bei 
Plutarch’. Cf. n. 5 about the alterations proposed in the text of the scholion. If the 
story of Pheidias’ death in an Athenian prison should after all derive from Ephoros 
(cf. n. 17), it would logically exclude the sequence Parthenos — Zeus (cf. 
Text p. 490, 39 ff.) for Ephoros. Whether also factually is another question. We 
do not know what Ephoros related about the building of the temple at Olympia, 
but considering his mode of dating, and the uncertainty whether he established an 
absolute or relative chronological connexion between the several sections of his 
work, an inference that he supported the sequence Zeus — Parthenos would be 
altogether unsafe. 20) Plutarch. Perikl. 31, 5 ὁ μὲν οὖν Φειδίας εἰς τὸ δεσμω- 
τήριον ἀπαχθεὶς ἐτελεύτησε... τῶι. δὲ μηνυτῆι Μένωνι γράψαντος Τλύκωνος ἀτέλειαν 
ὁ δῆμος ἔδωκε, καὶ προσέταξε τοῖς στρατηγοῖς ἐπιμελεῖσθαι τῆς ἀσφαλείας τοῦ 
ἀνθρώπου. The correction of Τλύκωνος to Τλαύκωνος, proposed by Pareti 7.0. p. 274, 
who thinks of Γλαύκων Λεάγρου ἐκ Κεραμέων (P. A 3027), strategos in 441/o, 
439/8 B.C. (IG? I 50), and 433 B.C., is rather attractive. The psephism pro- 
bably derives (indirectly) from Krateros. It 15: not a plausible assumption that 
Ephoros knew the decree, and the assertion of Frickenhaus /.c. p. 343 that he built 
his chronology for Pheidias on it is definitely incredible. 21) The three con- 
ditional clauses are necessary in my opinion. Schwartz /.c. is rightly cautious ‘wenn 
die anzeige, wie wahrscheinlich, nur nach dem namen des ratsschreibers bestimmt 
werden konnte’. The hasty argumentation of Frickenhaus is simply a vicious 
circle: Ephoros adduced the psephism; it ‘hatte selbstverständlich an der spitze 
das datum getragen, und dieses muss auf die zeit kurz vor dem kriege, wo Ephoros 
es einordnete, gelautet haben’ (my italics). If the psephism really could be dated 
without doubt at 433/2 B.C. Ph. certainly would not have detached the trial of 
Pheidias in Athens from its natural context; he would at least have made under 
the year 438/7 B.C. an appropriate addition (μετὰ ἔτη ἕξ, or én’ ἄρχοντος 
᾿Αψεύδους). But the whole discussion is superfluous. The entry, which is not a 
part of the digression, states clearly and distinctly ἐπὶ (@s)o8dpov . . . καὶ Φειδίας 
ἐκρίθη. It cannot be denied that this was the view of Ph.; what wecan ask is whether 
his view is correct. Frickenhaus /.c. p. 349 is very much mistaken if he thinks ‘jetzt 
behaupten zu diirfen dass die datierung des athenischen prozesses auf 432 und die 
des Zeus nach 432, die einmütige tradition des altertums darstellt’ (my italics). 

22) See Text p. 490, 24 ff. No agreement has been reached by modern scholars: 
among those who favour 438/7 B.C. are Ed. Meyer G. d. A. IV, 1901, § 531 (Forsch. 
II, 1899, p. 300 f); Rosenberg Lc. p. 219 ff.; Schrader Phidias, 1924, p. 30 ff.; 
Adcock C. A. H. V, 1927, p. 175; 479; among those supporting 433/2 or 432/1 B.C. 
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(for the most part seriously misunderstanding or misinterpreting the evidence) 
are Busolt Gr.G. III 1, 1897, p. 461 ff.; III 2, 1904, p. 825 f.; Frickenhaus; Beloch 
Gr G? II 1, 1914, p. 295 n. 2; Hiller von Gaertringen [G? I, 1924, p. 285, 9 ff.; 286, 
50; Judeich Herm. 60, 1925, p. 54; Praschniker Epitymbion Swoboda, 1927, p. 
210 ff.; Miltner R. E. XIX 1, 1937, col. 779 f.; Byvanck /.c. The old compromise 
of E. Curtius and Brunn (see also P. A. 14149 and, in a somewhat different form, 
Byvanck), accepted by Nicole Le Procés de Phidias (1910) — 438/7 denunciation 
and imprisonment on remand in Athens; intervention of the Eleans; 434/3 or 433/2 
resumption of the proceedings in Athens and condemnation of Pheidias — cannot 
be supported by the so-called Pheidias papyrus and, in view of the evidence, 
lacks credibility in other respects as well. For my part I find the de- 
nunciation credible only at, or even before, the time of the auditing when an in- 
vestigation was still possible. I feel fortified in this opinion because the tradition 
which shifts the trial down to 433/2 had to replace the embezzled ivory of the 
φολίδες by the gold of the mantle, which could be checked seven years later. When 
this was done (or alleged to have been done) χλοπαὶ μὲν οὐκ ἠλέγχοντο because 
clever Perikles had anticipated the charge and accordingly given orders to the 
artist (Plutarch. Perikl. 31, 3; of course, his real reason, apparent from Thukyd. 
2, 13, 5, was quite different). But as Pheidias actually had left Athens in 438/7 B.C., 
other reasons had to be found; consequently legend and biography record other 
accusations which might perhaps have justified a charge ἀσεβείας (ibid. ὃ 3-4). 
Tradition is distinctly seen roaming more and more into the realm of imagination: 
Ephoros still appears to have simply spoken of ἱερὰ χρήματα (Diod. 12, 39, 1); 
the Scholiast already is under the influence of the later romances to such a degree 
that in his paraphrase the gold, though it is mentioned, is not the gold of the 
mantle any longer but that ἐκ «àv δρακόντων. Compared with the manner in which 
a modern historian (Miltner /.c. col. 779, 29 ff.) fuses these several reports into 
a unity, the actual and legal vagueness of which is obvious, earlier compromises 
(forsan utriusque partem sibi datam dissimulavit’ Lenz-Siebelis) are harmless. 
23) In my opinion Schwartz and others (Brunn, Nissen, Busolt and, almost literally 
anticipating Schwartz, Nicole l.c. p. 37) underestimate this licence. It would really 
be to no purpose to discuss whether the public thirteen years later remembered 
the time or even the sequence of events of no great importance, or whether 
Aristophanes may not also be allowed to telescope six years, if three years are 
granted to him. Indeed the poet forbids any such criticism by lines 615 ff.: 
ταῦτα τοίνυν μὰ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω ᾿γὼ πεπύσμην οὐδενός, οὐδ᾽ ὅπως αὐτῆι προσήκοι Φειδίας 
ἠκηκόη. — οὐδ᾽ ἔγωγε πλήν γε νυνί" ταῦτ᾽ ἄρ᾽ εὐπρόσωπος ἦν, οὖσα συγγενὴς ἐκείνου. 
πολλά γ᾽ ἡμᾶς λανθάνει. 24) By this argument we should obtain 422 B.C,, or not 
long before, as the year of the artist’s death. Of course, this is a mere suggestion 
which cannot be proved true. But 432/1 B.C. as the year of death, again 
“supported by Adcock, is due to a misinterpretation of the scholion (cf. n. 1), 
and in Beloch (αν. 6.2 II 1 p. 213) to a wrong valuation of the tradition. The 
combinations of Frickenhaus seem to me fantastic: the fact that Elis in summer 
420 B.C. altered its political attitude and concluded a treaty with Athens would 
never make a sensible reason for putting Pheidias on trial and executing him (after 
torture as romancing rhetors add: Anon. Ars Rhet. I 455, τὶ ff. Sp.). What sur- 
prises us is that Pheidias could call himself an Athenian when working in Elis 
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(Pausan. 5, Io, 2); but the case of Diagoras the Melian (see on 326 F 3) is quite 
different. 25) The connexion with the reality is so close that a certain light is 
thrown by Acharn. 535 ff. on the account of Thukydides, who in spite of his deli- 
berate suppression of the decree as ‘the’ cause of the war, acknowledges its impor- 
tance in the diplomatic transactions: ἐντεῦθεν οἱ Μεγαρῆς, ὅτε δὴ ᾿πείνων βάδην, / 
Λακεδαιμονίων ἐδέοντο τὸ ψήφισμ᾽ ὅπως | μεταστραφείη τὸ διὰ τὰς λαικαστρίας " κοὐκ 
ἠθέλομεν ἡμεῖς δεομένων πολλάκις. Theanecdote Plutarch. Perikl. 30, 1 perhaps refers 
to the first of these Spartan embassies; we do not know the ambassador Polyalkes. 
Diodor. 12, 39, 4 is too succinct for us to perceive more accurately what 
Ephoros gave; we only recognize (not surprisingly) the Thucydidean foundation 
in his leading up to the last (in Ephoros the only ?) embassy and the great speech 
of Perikles. 26) Aristoph. Ach. 538 says deliberately δεομένων where Thuky- 
dides has xeAeóew and the even stronger ἐπιτάττειν: I, 126, 1-2 ἐπρεσβεύοντο... 
ἐγκλήματα ποιούμενοι... καὶ πρῶτον μὲν πρέσβεις πέμψαντες... ἐκέλευον; 139, I 
ἐπὶ μὲν τῆς πρώτης πρεσβείας τοιαῦτα ἐπέταξαν; 140,2 ἐπιτάσσοντες ἤδη καὶ οὐκέτι 
αἰτιώμενοι (in the speech of Perikles). Accordingly Ephoros said προστάττοντες 
τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις... μὴ πειθομένων δὲ αὐτῶν ἀπειλοῦντες κτλ. (Diod. 12, 39,4). 

27) Peace 619 fi. κἄιτ᾽ ἐπειδὴ ᾿᾽γνωσαν ὑμᾶς αἱ πόλεις ὧν ἤρχετε [[ἠὀγριωμένους ἐπ᾽ 
ἀλλήλοισι καὶ σεσηρότας, [πάντ᾽ ἐμηχανῶντ᾽ Ep’ ὑμῖν τοὺς φόρους φοβούμεναι, / κἀνέπειθον 
τῶν Λακώνων τοὺς μεγίστους χρήμασιν. || οἱ δ᾽ ἅτ᾽ ὄντες αἰσχροκερδεῖς καὶ διειρωνόξενοι / 
τήνδ᾽ ἀπορρίψαντες αἰσχρῶς τὸν πόλεμον ἀνήρπασαν. It was easy to make the in- 
vention, for discontented confederates had always applied to Sparta—in 466 
Thasos, in 441 Samos, and πρὸ τοῦ πολέμου (Thukyd. 3, 2, I; 13, 1), presumably 
shortly before, Lesbos, which then seceded in 428 B.C. Thukydides does not say 
anything about bribery, he does not even mention subsidies. That again is the 
wisdom of Hermes, like the Pheidias story in Athens. 28) Pace Schwartz 
(Text p. 488, 17 ff.), Judeich (Herm. 60, 1925, p. 57 ‘Pheidiasprocess und 
Megarisches psephisma lassen sich nicht trennen’), and others. Schwartz’ cal- 
culation, founded on the ‘thirteen years’ in Peace 990, and dating the psephism at 
434/3 B.C., is doubtful in every respect (see on F 123). 29) Ὄντος δὲ ψηφίσματος 
παρὰ τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις Μεγαρέας εἴργεσθαι κτλ. says Diodor. 12, 39, 4 (after Perikles 
had resolved on war) as compared with ἐτίθει vóuoug.... ὡς χρὴ Μεγαρέαις κτλ. 
(Ach. 532 1.) and ἐμβαλὼν σπινθῆρα μικρὸν Μεγαρικοῦ ψηφίσματος (Peace 609). It is 
a well known fact that Ephoros treated the Corcyrean affair as a separate war 
(ὁ Κορινθιακὸς κληθεὶς πόλεμος Diod. 12, 30, 2 s. a. 439/8 B.C.) and that he did 
not bring the conflict about Potidaia (12, 34, ı s. a. 435/4 B.C.) into any connexion 
with the πόλεμος ὁ χληθεὶς Πελοποννησιακός (12, 38, 1 s. a. 43r/o B.C.) either, 
Aristophanes also does not mention these conflicts. This very clearly shows that 
both one-sidedly regarded the internal difficulties and the passing (Aristophanes) 
or the maintenance (Ephoros) of the psephism as the real cause of the war. Plutarch. 
Perikl. 29 ff. combines Thukydides and Ephoros, and possibly he owes the ἰδία πρὸς 
τοὺς Μεγαρεῖς ἀπέχθεια of Perikles (ch. 30, 2 ff.) to the latter. But his chronology 
is quite vague; the biographical sources were even less concerned about datesthan 
Ephoros was. 30) See Text p. 488, 8 ff. 31) It is difficult to believe that 
he omitted Aspasia and the charge ἀσεβείας against her, of which Antisthenes 
or (and?) Aischines knew, and which Plutarch. Pevikl. 32, 1, after having related 
the Pheidias story, vaguely dates by περὶ δὲ τοῦτον τὸν χρόνον. But Diodor. 12, 39 
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does not mention it. After all, there is an interval of several centuries of Hellenistic 
biography, history of artists, and rhetoric between Ephoros and Plutarch. 
32) See on F 120 about the consequences of the return of Thukydides Melesiu. 
Even those who estimate less highly the part he personally played cannot deny 
the existence of a powerfuland active anti-war party which is proved by Comedy 
and by Thukydides (I, 139, 4). This party had to make attempts at overthrowing 
the leading statesman, and men were not scrupulous as to their means at that 
time. Thukydides ought to have mentioned these matters (the obituary 2, 65 does 
not fill the gap), since he very distinctly tells of the steps directed to the same aim 
of personal διαβολή which the Spartans took. 33) Particularly, not only. 
Again the question arises about the importance of Stesimbrotos' book (cf. n. 62) 
which certainly was not published before 430/29 B.C. In particular we should 
like to know whether Pheidias was mentioned in the pamphlet and whether a 
connexion exists between Stesimbrotos and Aristophanes. But it is of no use to 
indulge in fancies. 34) It is inevitable to point to Beloch Gr. G.? II 1 p. 296 f. 
With the possible exception of his judgement on Alexander it is the worst result of 
his dislike of great personalities in history. 35) Seen. 22. 36) Cf. n. 24. 
37) The attempt of Praschniker (Epitymbion Swoboda, 1927, p. 210 ff.) at treating 
Plato Protag. p. 311 C is, of course, unsuccessful. Granted that the scene is laid in 
433 B.C., still it occurs in the house of Kallias, son of Hipponikos, and Kallias 
did not enter on his inheritance until ten years later; with πέρυσιν (p. 327 D) 
the dialogue refers to the performance of Pherekrates' Agrioi at the Lenaia of 
420 B.C. These 'anachronisms' are so frequent in Plato that they upset nobody as 
long as they concern unimportant details. No words need be wasted about the 
point that the conditional clause with the names of two famous sculptors— 
εἰ δὲ παρὰ Πολύκλειτον τὸν ᾿Αργεῖον ἢ Φειδίαν τὸν ᾿Αθηναῖον ἐπενόεις ἀφικόμενος 
μισθὸν ὑπὲρ σαυτοῦ τελεῖν ἐκείνοις —is such a detail. Praschniker makes a well 
known mistake in method when trying to determine a detail, which happens to be 
important for him, by the general ‘zeitbild’, and (as usual in such cases) he proceeds 
quite arbitrarily, for he does not draw the same inferences for Hipponikos and 
Pherekrates, but speaks of an ‘error’ of Plato. We shall refrain from using even that 
term because there are numerous cases in which we see why Plato allows himself 
an anachronism. In this case we cannot tell whether Plato knew the year in which 
Pheidias left Athens, or whether he could have found out if he had wanted to; nor 
does it matter because he simply picked out a couple of famous sculptors. 
38) Meritt Hesperia 5, 1936, p. 362 ff.; Schweigert ibid. 7, 1938, p. 264 ff. Meritt 
dates the inscription in the second half of the ’fifties, most likely ‘about 450’, and 
Pheidias’ residence in Athens between 459 and 450 B.C. This would confirm, as 
far as it goes, the view for which Judeich pleaded (Topogr.? p. 75) that Pheidias 
‘wahrscheinlich zur zeit von Perikles’ emporkommen sein erstes grosses werk für 
^ Athen schuf, die mächtige Athena Promachos auf der burg’. 39) This view, 
formerly supported by many, which would place the creation of the cult-image 
in a time in which one was most probably still occupied with the building of the 
temple, does not seem to have many adherents now (but see Wiesner R. E. XVIII 
I, 1939, col. 85 ff; the arguments for the sequence Parthenos-Zeus are most 
conveniently to be found in Gisela Richter The Sculpture and Sculptors of the 
Greeks, 1930, p. 220 ff.; Beazley C. A. H. V, 1927, p. 437 speaks with much reserve). 
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I cannot tell whether the Athenian still might have worked for Elis after the 
rupture of Athens with Sparta, and if so how long after. But the dating of the 
work at the Olympian Zeus ‘etwa seit 451 und vor dem beginn der grossen bauten 
in Athen’ (Ed. Meyer Forsch. II, 1899, p. 300 f.) seems to me to be a desperate 
expedient; and this applies also to the hypothesis of Lippold (n. 40/41). 40) 
Jahrb. Arch. Inst. 38/9, 1923/4, P- 152 ff.; R. E. XIX 2, 1938, col. ıgıgf.. 

41) Although in my opinion it is prima facie not very credible; ‘this savours too 
much of modern conditions’ Gisela Richter op. cit. p. 220 n. 60. To dispatch another 
point raised in the discussion: as far as I know the ancients did not share the 
theory that the artist qua artist stands above the ten commandments as the 
emperor of the Middle Ages was ‘supra grammaticam’. The rhetors discussed the 
point, whether Pheidias did embezzle or not; not the point, whether he was justified 
to embezzle. If he was guilty no fourth century Athenian would have felt it a ‘ganz 
krassen fall des undanks’ if a man was removed from his position because he had 
betrayed the confidence of the city by embezzling sacred money. The stories that 
‘the Athenians’ repented of the execution of Sokrates are apocryphal as well. 

42) This item, too, is regarded by some scholars (Wilamowitz Comm. gramm. 
4, 1889, p. 15 f.; Frickenhaus; al.) as ‘einfach überlieferung’, by others as a ‘dupli- 
cate’. Duplicates are not a phantom in our historical tradition, but scholars rightly 
have become more and more suspicious of hasty and indiscriminate application 
of this critical expedient. However inconvenient it may be, we must examine 
each individual case on its merits. In the present case we cannot prove (with 
Schoell /.c. p. 42) the death at Elis to be correct, nor can we disprove the condem- 
nation there by the story about the ἀπόγονοι Φειδίου, καλούμενοι δὲ φαιδρυνταί, 
γέρας παρὰ ᾿Ηλείων εἰληφότες Tod Διὸς τὸ ἄγαλμα ἀπὸ τῶν προσιζανόντων χαθαίρειν 
(Pausan. 5, 14, 5; 1585. Olympia 466). The term and the description unambiguously 
determine their office: they are not ‘technicians’, but have the same task and the 
same privileges as e.g. the Praxiergidai at the Plynteria of Athena Aglauros. 
Pausanias does not give a date, nor (to mention this in passing) does he state 
expressly that these descendants of Pheidias lived in Elis; the Olympian inscrip- 
tion definitely precludes this in my opinion. Those who believe that the bestowing 
of such an honour ‘eigentlich nur einen sinn hatte und im grunde nur möglich war, 
wenn sie annähernd gleichzeitig erfolgte’ must assume not only that ‘nach Phidias’ 
tod seine unschuld zutage gekommen ist’ (thus actually Judeich Herm. 60 p. 55), 
they must prove as well that it was customary, or even possible, in the fifth century 
B.C. to bestow such an honour on an artist. Otherwise it belongs to a time when 
people, no longer interested in the guilt or innocence of Pheidias, sought or invented 
connexions with the great past, when relics were shown as e.g. the ἐργαστήριον of 
Pheidias at Olympia (Pausan. 5, 15, 1; Robert Herm. 23, 1888, p. 452 f.; Fricken- 
haus 1.0. p. 344 n. 2, who connects the phaidryntai with Damophon’s work of 
restoration [Paus. 4, 31, 6]; I do not see the connexion). Sparta, Messene, Athens 
begin to fill with descendants of famous men approximately in the time of Augustus. 
We do not know what security there was for the individual pedigrees; but the 
φαιδρυνταὶ ἀπὸ Φειδίου hardly are much earlier, if at all, than the φαιδρυντὴς 
Διὸς ἐκ Πείσης at Athens on the theatre seat of the time of Hadrian (IG? II 5064) 
and the φαιδρυντὴς Διὸς ᾿Ολυμπίου ἐν ἄστει (ibid. 5072). Graindor (Byzant. 4, p. 473; 
‘Athénes sous Hadrien’, 1934, p. 142 n. 2) supposes that the φαιδρυντὴς Διὸς ἐν 
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᾿Ολυμπίαι Τιβέριος Κλαύδιος Πάτροκλος Λαμπτρεύς (IG? II 1828) was a descen- 
dant of Pheidias and believes in the continuance of the family in Athens as well. 

43) Cf. Text p. 494, 39 ff. Plutarch does not say what Lippold (/.c. p. 153) reads 
into him, who finds here the ‘unverfalschte überlieferung', which seems to him to 
offer ‘eine einfache, vollkommen logische entwicklung’: ‘Pheidias wird verurteilt, 
natürlich mindestens zum ersatz des veruntreuten, kann nicht zahlen, wird im 
'gefängnis gehalten, wo er stirbt’. In fact, Plutarch states clearly that κλοπαὶ μὲν 
οὐκ ἠλέγχοντο, and that Pheidias was imprisoned on a new and quite different 
‘charge (ἀσεβείας ἢ see Text p. 495,7 ff.). 44) Text p. 494, 13 ἢ, 45) Ph. 
himself (F 141) records the coining of the golden Nixa« in 407/6 B.C. 46) 
The same number in Plutarch De vit. aere al. 2 p. 828 B; it is corrupted to πεντή- 
xovra in Diod. 12, 40, 3. 46a) Edited by Nicole Le procés de Phidias 1910 
and (with the readings of Jensen) by Robert Sb. Berlin 1914, p. 806 f. and Judeich 
Herm. 60, 1925, p. 51. The provenance of the papyrus is doubtful; a book of the 
Tlept-type (Jacoby B. Ph. W.-Schr. τοῖο, p. 1152; ‘rednerkommentar’ Judeich) 
is more likely than an Aithis, a history of Art, or a biography. The conjecture of 
Robert that the papyrus does not treat of the artist at all, but of a Hellenistic 
Pheidias of Nikopolis, has been rejected (probably rightly) by Judeich, but the 
suggestion shows how scanty and uncertain the fragments are. The most important 
result of Jensen’s collation would be ὅ]μοιά [φ]ασιν ᾿Ηλεῖοι τ (A 18) instead of 
Nicole's x διδόασιν Ἠλεῖοι τ[άλαντα], if it is reliable; but even then we should not 
‘know what the Eleans said. Col. B apparently deals with the trial in Athens and with 
Olympia. An archon Euthygenes (A 10) is doubtful because of A 15, and, after 
the Morychides (440/39 B.C.) has disappeared in Jensen’s collation, it is no longer 
tempting to think of the Euthymenes of 437/6 B.C. 47) xpvoolro] 2b. 359; 
simply ἀγάλματος ἐπιστάται 355; 355 8. 48) Parthenon (and Telesterion at 
Eleusis ?): Strab. 9, I, 12 Περικλέους ἐπιστατοῦντος τῶν ἔργων; Odeion: Plutarch. 
Perikl. 13, 9; Lykeion: Ph. F 37 (cf. also F 36). 49) About this crime see 
Lipsius A. R. p. 399 ff.; about the difference from the γραφὴ ἱεροσυλίας (which, 
of course, is not identical with the γραφὴ ἀσεβείας) see ibid. p. 401; 442 f. The 
punishment for κλοπή is the tenfold restitution of the embezzled amount, if the 
. embezzlement has been proved on the occasion of the euthynai of the official 
and if a judicial decision has been reached (Aristot. 'A0m. 54, 2 and others). The 
punishment for ἱεροσυλία usually is death (or proscription). 50) ἐκρίθη: cf. 
F 60 ἀσεβείας χριθεῖσα ἀπέθανεν; F 66 and 149 οὐχ ὑπομείναντας τὴν χρίσιν. 
Aristodemos says ἁλόντος τοῦ Φειδίου ἐπὶ νοσφισμῶι, and the scholiast (whose 
source was fuller) καταγνωσθεὶς ἐζημιώθη φυγῆι. I do not attach much importance 
‘to either, and the Pheidias papyrus B 1 ff. does not help much. Ph. (whose text 
may be somewhat abbreviated) does not give the sentence, which is lacking also 
in Ephoros. Exile as a punishment for xAony is not very probable (cf. n. 49). Pheidias 
presumably would not, or could not, pay the tenfold amount of the embezzled 
goods. If he did escape the proceedings by flight that was a confession of his guilt. 
‘In any case, Ph. did not know, or did not mention, anything about an imprison- 
ment of the artist. The security offered by the Eleans which Nicole found in the 
papyrus (cf. Senec. Controvers. 8, 2, although there it is not a question of bail) 
has disappeared in Jensen’s collation. 51) A μηνυτῆς who is not able to prove 
his μήνυσις is punished with death (Andokid. 1, 20), not rewarded. 52) Kahr- 
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stedt Unters. II p. 169: ‘wenn Pheidias angeklagt wird, ist das eine freie klage, 
kein λόγος über das rohmaterial der statue im rechtssinne; die formelle verant- 
wortung liegt bei dem ἐπιστάτης᾽ is correct so far as we know. But Aristodemos 
says ἁλόντος τοῦ Φειδίου... , εὐλαβηθεὶς ὁ Περικλῆς μὴ καὶ αὐτὸς εὐθύνας ἀπαιτηθῆι, 
and this may also be correct. Whether Aristophanes wıth φοβηθεὶς μὴ μετάσχοι 
τῆς τύχης thought of the εὔθυναι, we can hardly decide; but the author 
of Diodor. 12, 38 (cf. Text p. 489, 38 ff.) probably did. Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 
859 have a thorough muddle. 53) As for instance he entered the trial 
ἀσεβείας of Theoris in F 60. 54) Of course, the borderline between political 
and non-political trials is narrow, and in view of the attacks of Comedy it 
is not a priori out of the question that even at the time when Perikles was at 
the height of his power attempts were made at raising difficulties for him by 
means of trials. But in comparison with the activity of the opposition after 
the return of Thukydides in 433 B.C. (see on F 120) this would be an isolated case. 
Actually Perikles was not drawn into the trial, his authority was not shaken (from 
this fact an inference as to his relations to Pheidias may be drawn; cf. Text p. 
495, 27 ff.). On the contrary, the decree of Glykon entrusted the protection of 


informers to the strategoi, of whom Perikles was the chairman. 55) Diodor. 
12, 39, 1/2 τῶν δὲ συνεργασαμένων τῶι Φειδίαι τινές, διενεχθέντες (7) ὑπὸ τῶν 
ἐχθρῶν τοῦ Περικλέους, ἐκάθισαν ἐπὶ τὸν τῶν «pg» θεῶν βωμὸν... ... διόπερ ἐκ- 
κλησίας συνελθούσης... οἱ μὲν ἐχθροὶ τοῦ Περικλέους ἔπεισαν τὸν δῆμον χτλ. 


Plutarch. Perikl. 31,2 Φειδίας... φίλος δὲ τῶι Περικλεῖ γενόμενος ... τοὺς μὲν 
δι’ αὑτὸν ἔσχεν ἐχθροὺς φθονούμενος, οἱ δὲ τοῦ δήμου ποιούμενοι πεῖραν ἐν ἐχείνωι, ποῖός 
τις ἔσοιτο τῶι Περικλεῖ χριτῆς, Μένωνά τινα τῶν Φείδίου συνεργῶν πείσαντες 
ἱκέτην ἐν ἀγορᾶι καθίζουσιν αἰτούμενον ἄδειαν ἐπὶ μηνύσει καὶ κατηγορίαι τοῦ Φειδίου 
Kr. 56) The name of the informer is furnished by the decree voted after 
the trial (whenever and about whatever it was). In the new collation of 
the papyrus (A 7; B 19) it also has disappeared; but in B 3 the supplement 
and the reference of τὴν ἰσοτ[ἐλειαν] remains probable. If in A 17 Nev]x[o]rodetty 
is read correctly (it is by no means certain; see Judeich Herm. 60 ἘΣ 52) 
the little romance by which I tried to explain psychologically the disloyalty 
of the disciple (B. Ph. W.-Schr. 1910 col. 1154 n. 7; see also Koerte Arch. 
Pap.-Forsch. 5, 1913, p. 594) must be discarded. The ‘paradoxical’ form of 
the denunciation (to use the term of Diodoros) may be part of the more or 
less fanciful description; but a non-citizen (or otherwise an accomplice) had to 
ask for ἄδεια if he wished to bring in a μήνυσις against a citizen (Thalheim R. E. I 
col. 354; Lipsius A.R. p. 208 f.). 57) For the term see n. 49. 58) Cf. Text 
ΠΡ 197. Ὁ ἢ: 59) Perikl. 31, 3 προδεξαμένου δὲ τοῦ δήμου τὸν ἄνθρωπον (scil. 
Μένωνα), καὶ γενομένης ἐν ἐκκλησίαι διώξεως, κλοπαὶ μὲν οὐκ ἠλέγχοντο" τὸ γὰρ 
χρυσίον... . . οὕτως περιέθηκεν ὁ Φειδίας... ὥστε πᾶν δυνατὸν εἶναι περιελοῦσιν ἀποδεῖξαι 
τὸν σταθμόν, ὃ καὶ τότε τοὺς κατηγόρους ἐκέλευσε ποιεῖν ὁ []ερικλῆς. 60) 
Otherwise we should have to rake up all the nonsense which the ancients 
told about the impossibility of removing those portraits: [Aristot.] II. θαυμ. ἀκ. 
155; al. 61) Even Ed. Meyer G. d. A. IV ὃ 531 makes Pheidias die in 
prison in Athens, and Krech De Crateri Y'np. Συναγ., 1888, p. 83 ff. derived 
Plutarch’s whole report from Krateros and treated it as documentary. 62) 
Neither Comedy nor (or so it seems) Stesimbrotos (n. 33) yield any information 
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about the trial itself. If they had, we should probably hear of it. 63) Χρημάτων 
διαφανῶς ἀδωρότατος γενόμενος Thukyd. 2, 65, 8. Of course, I do not infer from 
Plato Menon p.91 D oldx γὰρ ἄνδρα Eva Πρωταγόραν πλείω χρήματα κτησάμενον 
ἀπὸ ταύτης τῆς σοφίας ἣ Φειδίαν τε, ὃς οὕτω περιφανῶς καλὰ ἔργα ἠργάζετο, καὶ 
ἄλλους δέκα τῶν ἀνδριαντοποιῶν that Pheidias enjoyed a different reputation. 
The remark seems to be quite objective. 64) In my opinion it remains at what 
Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 98 ff. said about the personality of Perikles and his 
relation to Pheidias (see also Busolt Gr. G. III 1 p. 466£.). The matter is of no 
great importance here. But we must consider that the statesman, if the necessity 
arose, had to sacrifice even personal friends: he was able to save Anaxagoras from 
the fate of Sokrates, but he could not fall out with the people for his sake. 65) It 
mentions repeatedly the special position of Pheidias διὰ φιλίαν Περικλέους. The 
main passage is ch. 13, 6 πάντα δὲ διεῖπε καὶ πάντων ἐπίσκοπος ἦν αὐτῶι Φειδίας, 
καίτοι μεγάλους ἀρχιτέκτονας ἐχόντων καὶ τεχνίτας τῶν ἔργων. There follow (from 
a good source) the names of the architects, whereas the other sculptors are 
lacking, a fact which (compared e.g. with our information about the Mausoleum at 
Halikarnassos: Plin. N.H. 36, 31) makes the modern discussions about the 
sculptures of the Parthenon so unsatisfactory. 
1) Ph. discussed the several Kolonoi in his third book (F 26); there is no 
connexion with the entry about Meton in his fourth. 2) If the πόλος in the 
Daitaleis of 4287 B.C. (n. 11; the term without Meton’s name occurs also in the 
Gerytades of 409/8 B.C., I 431, 163 K.) really was that ἐν Κολωνῶι, Aristophanes 
is likely to have had the same in mind here, though it was put up twenty years 
earlier. Since nothing was known about a dedication of Meton in one of the demes 
(or places) called Kolonos there only seems to remain the explanation of τινές 
that Kolonos includes the Pnyx and that Ph. deliberately determined the location 
of the sun-dial more accurately than the poet did. For the distinction which Judeich 
(Topogr.? p. 370 n. 2) makes between 'sonnenzeiger' here and 'sonnenuhr' on the 
Pnyx, is impossible: the sun-dial consists of γνώμων and πόλος, they are not different 
instruments, and ancient evidence only knows the sun-dial (see also Moschion 
Athen. 5, 42 p. 207 E F; Pollux 6, 109 f.; Rehm R. E. VIII col. 2417, 9 ff. Against 
J. E. Powell Ci. Rev. 54, 1940, p. 69 see D. S. Robertson ibid. p. 180 ff.). But in 
my opinion it tells against that explanation that Meton is also mentioned in 
Phrynichos' Monotropos (I 376, 21 K), performed together with the Birds in 
415/4 B.C., and here not as the man who put up the sun-dial but as ὁ τὰς κρήνας 
ἄγων, whence another suggestion in the scholion that Meton ἴσως £v Κολωνῶι κρήνην 
τινὰ κατεσχευάσατο. We do not follow up here the various suggestions about this 
part of Meton’s activity, but we may ask for the reason which induced the comic 
poets to concern themselves with him just in 415/4 B.C. One remembers at once 
the story told by many writers (unfortunately always anonymously) and with 
many variants, according to which the scientist (like Sokrates) foresaw the evil 
issue of the Sicilian adventure and tried to escape participating in it in a singular 
manner: Plutarch Nikias 13,7 (Alkibiad. 17,5/6; Aelian V. H. 13, 12) εἴτε δὴ ταῦτα 
δείσας (the bad omens; see Kleidemos 323 F 10) εἴτ᾽ ἀνθρωπίνωι λογισμῶι τὴν 
στρατείαν φοβηθεὶς ὁ ἀστρολόγος Μέτων — ἦν γὰρ ἐφ᾽ ἡγεμονίας τινὸς τεταγμένος 
(καὶ αὐτὸς εἴς ἦν τοῦ καταλόγου Aelian) — προσεποιεῖτο τὴν οἰκίαν ὑφάπτειν ὡς μεμηνώς. 
(8) οἱ δέ φασιν οὐ μανίαν σκηψάμενον ἀλλὰ νύκτωρ ἐμπρήσαντα τὴν οἰκίαν (ἐγειτνία δὲ 
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αὕτη τῆι ἸΠοικίληι Aelian) προελθεῖν εἰς τὴν ἀγορὰν ταπεινόν, καὶ δεῖσθαι τῶν 
πολιτῶν ὅπως ἐπὶ συμφορᾶι τοσαύτηι τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ μέλλοντα πλεῖν τριηραρχῶν εἰς 
Σικελίαν ἀφῶσι τῆς στρατείας. It is hardly plausible to regard the story as ‘einen 
autoschediastischen erklärungsversuch’ of the lines of Aristophanes; but if 
the localisation of the house preserved by Aelian is anything near the truth 
we might perhaps risk the suggestion that Meton did not dedicate some- 
thing ἐν Κολωνῶι, but that he lived there. 3) Phrynichos /.c.; P. A. 10093. 
The non-Athenian authors naturally mostly call him ἐλθηναϊοα (Theophrast. 
De sign. τ, τ; al.). 4) Neither the contention nor the refutation is quite clear. 
Evidently the τινές are not speaking of demes but of quarters of the city (about 
the concept see Judeich Topogr.? p. 175 f., who however has failed to recognize 
the problem); τὸ χωρίον &xelvo πᾶν shows this; also the answer cites for ἅπαν 
ἐχεῖνο the ‘Opıonol τῆς πόλεως (no. 375), not a book Περὶ δήμων. There actually 
is a scanty vestige of Kolonos having had this more comprehensive sense in the 
article of Hesychios Κολωνοῦ τόπος ἐν τῶι ἄστει, and the Horismoi seem to attest 
it for Melite. The refutation brought in the demes, at the same time misunder- 
standing the quotation of the Horismoi. Cf. n. II. 5) An archon’s name is 
possible both in epigrams and in prose dedications, and it is not improbable for this 
time, but F 31 is not a safe parallel because in that case the archon himself presum- 
ably was the dedicator and accordingly said so in the inscription. In any case, 
the year 433/2 B.C. is probably correct (Text p. 497, 16 ff.). 6) As is almost 
universally agreed: see Judeich Topogr.? p. 81; 161 f. 7) Kuruniotes-Thompson 
Hesperia 1, 1932, p. 207 ff.; A. J. Arch. 37, 1933, p. 652; Hesperia 5, 1936, p. 165 f. 
O. Walter A. M. 62, 1937, p. 42 n. 1 is doubtful. 8) As to the share of Euktemon 
see Rehm R.E. VI col. 1060 no. 10; about the absence of Meton's name in Geminus' 
Isagoge 8, 5o (where two revisers of the fourth century, Philippos and Kallippos, 
are mentioned) see again Dinsmoor The Archons of Athens, 1931, p. 309. 9) 
I2, 36, 2 ἐν δὲ ταῖς ᾿Αθήναις Μέτων ὁ Παυσανίου μὲν υἱός, δεδοξασμένος δὲ ἐν 
ἀστρολογίαι, ἐξέθηκε τὴν ὀνομαζομένην ἐννεακαιδεκαετηρίδα, τὴν ἀρχὴν ποιησάμενος 
ἀπὸ μηνὸς ἐν ᾿Αθήναις Σκιροφοριῶνος τρισκαιδεκάτης (with the Egyptian equation in 
one of the parapegmata from Miletos: Diels and Rehm Sb. Berlin 1903 p. 95 f.; 
see also Dinsmoor op. cit. p. 311 ff.). ἐν δὲ τοῖς εἰρημένοις ἔτεσι τὰ ἄστρα τὴν 
ἀποκατάστασιν ποιεῖται, καὶ καθάπερ ἐνιαυτοῦ τινος μεγάλου τὸν ἀνακυκλισμὸν λαμβάνει - 
διὸ καί τινες αὐτὸν Μέτωνος ἐνιαυτὸν ὀνομάζουσι. (3) δοκεῖ δὲ ὁ ἀνὴρ οὗτος ἐν τῆι 
προρρῆσει ual προγραφῆι ταύτηι. θαυμαστῶς ἐπιτετευχέναι: τὰ γὰρ ἄστρα τὴν τε 
xivnow καὶ τὰς ἐπισημασίας ποιεῖται συμφώνως τῆι γραφῆι" διὸ μέχρι τῶν χαθ᾽ ἡμᾶς 
χρόνων οἱ πλεῖστοι τῶν ᾿Ῥλλήνων χρώμενοι τῆι ἐννεακαιδεκαετηρίδι οὐ διαψεύδονται 
τῆς ἀληθείας. 10) Meritt The Athenian Calendar, 1928, p. 101; Dinsmoor 
op. cit. p. 309 ff.; Kubitschek R.E. XV, 1931, col. 1458 no. 2. II) Geissler 
Chronologie d. altatt. Komoedie, 1925, p. 32. The verses, which unfortunately 
are corrupt at the decisive point, have been published by E. Maass (Ph. U. 
12, 1892, p. 13; Comm. in Arat. Rell. p. 62, 3 ff.; they are lacking in the 
Oxoniensis of Hall-Geldart) from the Vaticanus of Achilles’ Isagoge: ὁ δὲ 
᾿Αριστοφάνης ἐν τοῖς Δαιταλεῦσιν ἐπὶ ἡλιοτροπίου (Maass, ἣ ἐπεὶ ἡλίου V) τέθεικε 
τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ πόλου (see n.2) xol θηλυκῶς: «πόλος τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν + ἡλιοκολωνῶ ἐν 
ὦ | σκέπτουσι (σκοποῦσι Wil) τὰ μετέωρα ταυτὶ καὶ τὰ πλάγια ταυτί». The conjecture 
of (Wilamowitz-)Maass ἧι ᾽ν Κολωνῶι is unsatisfactory linguistically and not 
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absolutely convincing as to the matter, for one does not then understand why 
Kallistratos did not quote the.lines in support of his opinion. But if he did 
(and the scholion is certainly abbreviated) use it thus, Aristophanes must have 
meant by Κολωνός a quarter of the town, in the sense of τινές, not a deme (cf. n. 4). 
12) Diodoros’ ἐξέθηκε (n. 9), not ἀνέθηκε, may mean either ‘exhibited publicly’ 
or ‘set forth, expounded’, and γραφὴ does not tell absolutely against the former 
meaning. The scholia on Aratos (p. 478, 5 ff. M.) about the Great Year, while 
expressly stating that δεξάμενοι τοίνυν of μετὰ Μέτωνα ἀστρονόμοι πίνακας ἐν 
ταῖς πόλεσιν ἔθηκαν . περὶ τῶν τοῦ ἡλίου περιφορῶν τῶν ἐννεακαιδεκαετηρίδων κτλ. 
(a statement confirmed by the calendars of Miletos; n. 9), show at the same 
time that what is said about οἱ μετὰ Μέτωνα ἀστρονόμοι is not, or need 
not be, valid for Meton himself. Aelian V. H. 10, 7 ὅτι Μέτων ὁ Aevxovoeds ἀστρο- 
λόγος ἀνέστησε στήλας, καὶ τὰς τοῦ ἡλίου τροπὰς κατεγράψατο κτλ. may after all 
have confused sun-dial and Enneakaidekaeteris (or the Great Year) if we take 
into account his well-known dependence on the Aristophanes scholia. This sugges- 
tion may be corroborated by his mentioning Meton after Oinopides (Vorsokr. no. 
41 [29]; v. Fritz R.E. XVII 2 col. 2258 ff.), who ἀνέθηκεν ἐν ᾿Ολυμπίοις τὸ χαλκοῦν 
γραμματεῖον, ἐγγράψας ἐν αὐτῶι thy ἀστρολογίαν τῶν ἑνὸς δεόντων ἑξήκοντα ἐτῶν, 
φήσας τὸν μέγαν ἐνιαυτὸν εἶναι τοῦτον. The example of Oinopides shows that 
dedications of this kind, which are meant primarily to proclaim the σοφία of 
their author, are not impossible in the fifth century, although it is not until the 
Hellenistic period that they become frequent. 13) At least Theophrast. De 
sign. 1, 4 knows of one Phaeinos who ᾿Αθήνησιν ἀπὸ τοῦ Λυκαβηττοῦ τὰ περὶ τὰς 
τροπὰς συνεῖδε, παρ᾽ οὗ Μέτων ἀκούσας τὸν τῶν ἑνὸς δεόντων εἴκοσιν «ἐτῶν» 
ἐνιαυτὸν συνέταξεν. 14) Unters. II, 1936, p. 96 f.; cf. Jacoby Atihis p. 65. ΘΕ 
n. 15. 15) Nub. 615 ff. (424/3 B.C.); Pax 406 ff. (422/1 B.C.). I do not see 
- quite clearly whether Kahrstedt’s concession— ‘wenn Dinsmoor immer genauere 
schaltungen in hellenistischer zeit beobachten will, so würde das nur beweisen, 
dass die archonten gebildeter waren als früher’—refers to the intercalary years 
or to the intercalation of months. The arbitrary proceeding in regard to the latter 
(though the former is by no means free from it) is sufficiently proved by the 
inscriptions of the third century, even if some of the intercalations at that period 
are caused by political events (for 307/6 B.C. see Dinsmoor op. Cil. p. 191 ff.; 
Meritt Hesp. 4 p. 536 ff.; for 292/1 B.C. see Ferguson Tribal Cycles p. 68; for others 
Kirchner Sb. Berlin 1910 p. 282 ff.; Dinsmoor p. 217; 377 ff.; 399 ff.; 405). It is 
against Dinsmoor’s contention about the use made of astronomical observations 
(and incidentally against Beloch’s ‘use of a stereotyped sequence of years in the 
calendar cycles’) that the fundamental remark of Pritchett-Meritt (The Chronology 
of Hellenistic Athens, 1940, p. 85) is directed: ‘important as are such observations 
of the ancient astronomers for the astronomical calendar, we wish to emphasize 
that these dates cannot be used to show the character of any specific year in the 
civil calendar at Athens. This civil calendar was subject to all kinds of vagaries 
that might be introduced at the whim of the Athenian demos and can never have 
been used as a norm for astronomical calculation throughout the Greek world’. 
Things were as they are characterized by Ferguson’s succinct phrase (Hell. Athens 
p. 122): ‘the demos, not the astronomers, ruled the city’. 
1) Thukyd. 2, 2, 1; Aristot. 'A0m. 27, 2 ἐπὶ Πυθοδώρου ἄρχοντος ὁ πρὸς Πελοπον- 123 
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νησίους ἐνέστη πόλεμος. Diodoros (12, 38), whose chronology of the decade 440/30 is 
particularly wretched, has succeeded in removing even this fixed point: én’ ἄρ- 
yovtos δ᾽ ᾿Αθήνησιν Εὐθυδήμου (431/0) .. -- ᾿Αθηναίοις xal Λακεδαιμονίοις ἐνέστη 
πόλεμος ὁ χληθεὶς Πελοποννησιακός. It is self-evident, and moreover proved by the 
&ıroı ἔτει of the Acharnians, that for the poet, too, the war began with the 
surprise attack on Plataiai or with the invasion of Attica, i.e. in the year of 
Pythodoros, not with the Megarian decree (pace Schwartz Das Geschichtswerk des 
Thukydides, 1919, p. 126 n. 2, who accordingly dates the passing of the decree 
in 434/35 B.C.; this is possible only if one misinterprets Ach. 528 ff. and Pax 609 ff., 
thus making the cause 'the beginning of the war'; see on F. I21) or with the Cor- 
cyrean affair (Pareti R. M. 24, 1909, p. 282; Coulon Aristophane II, 1924, p. 139). 
It is simply wrong to explain Aristophanes' thirteen years (or conversely date the 
Megarian decree) by such evasions. 2) The second version gives this figure, 
but it confuses the armistice and the peace (ἀπὸ γὰρ Πυθοδώρου μέχρι ᾿Αλκαίου 0 
ἔτη), as possibly the first version also does (cf. n. 5). These confusions are conse- 
quences of the severe abridgement. 3) The concluding formula ofthe eighth 
year occurs 4, 116, 3 before the conclusion and the document of the armistice. 
The ninth (concluding formula 4, 135, 2) is not a full year (ἀπολείπεται) because the 
armistice was concluded ἅμα ἦρι (117, 1; 14th Elaphebolion: 118, 12). 4) Cer- 
tainly the Scholia do not count the war from 438/7 B.C. (because that year's archon 
is called Pythodoros in their ‘corrupt list’; Text p. 486, 13 ff.) to the armistice 
in 424/3 B.C. Keil Anon. Argent., 1902, p. 30 n. 2 computes wrongly, for the interval 
from 438/7 to 424/3 is not ‘genau 13 jahre’ but fourteen or fifteen; Pareti /.c. p. 
282 ff. completely misunderstood the wording. 5) An emendation would depend 
on the question whether something has dropped out—then IT would have to be 
changed to IA; there are eleven archons from 432/1 to 422/1 B.C.—or whether 
the armistice was confused with the peace (cf. n. 2), in which case II’ must be 
changed to H (or AIII to LIII). 6) ‘Das gesteigerte dutzend', 'rundzahl 
zum ausdruck besonderer fülle' Weinreich ‘Triskaidek. Stud.’ RVV 16, I, I9I6, 
p. 16, 1; 38, 1 (where the early and really interesting cases are lacking). The meaning 
is clearly that the farmers have had more than enough of the war. Postgate Cl. Rev. 
19, 1904, p. 436 was nearer to the correct solution of the vexed question than 
ibid. 20 p. 443, where he works again with ‘the sinister tinge’ of the figure, which is 
a much later conception. 

1) That is valid also for the events after the peace of Nikias; from that point 
at least the dating of the Andromache at 418 or 417 B.C. (Boeckh; B. Funke Quaest. 
Eurip. Chronol. diss. Münster 1924) cannot be refuted. 2) 4, 122, 6 εἶχε δὲ xol 
H ἀλήθεια περὶ τῆς ἀποστάσεως μᾶλλον ἧι οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐδικαίουν. For the legal 
aspect concerning Mende see 4, 123, I Μένδη ἀφίσταται... καὶ αὐτοὺς ἐδέξατο 6 
Βρασίδας, οὐ νομίζων ἀδικεῖν, ὅτι ἐν τῆι ἐκεχειρίαι φανερῶς προσεχώρησαν ἔστι 
γὰρ ἃ καὶ αὐτὸς ἐνεκάλει τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις παραβαίνειν τὰς σπονδάς. 3) Even 
less that about the place of the performance. D. L. Page Greek Life and Poetry, 
1936, p. 223 ff. in an interesting paper again pleads for Argos. 4) Thukyd. 
4, 122, 6; 123, 3; Diodor. 12, 72, 8. For further facts favouring this date see Bergk 
Herm. 18, 1883, p. 498 f.; Schadewaldt N. Ph. U. 2, 1926, p. 178 n. 1. The dating 
of the Scholia is accepted e.g. by Christ-Schmid Gr. L®. I, 1912, p. 362 n. 2 (but 
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see W. Schmid Gry. L. IlI, 1940, p. 397 f. and Wilamowitz Herm. 60, 1925, 
p. 295). There is no reason to assume the misfortune of Sphakteria as the 
terminus ante (as Wilamowitz does): Euripides does not hint at Sparta’s 
‘renown of military efficiency’ being as yet unshaken, but keeps to the domain 
of ethics (ἀδίκως εὐτυχεῖτ᾽ dv Ἑλλάδα). And ‘luck’ the Spartans did have in 
Thrace in 423 B.C. 

I) ‘Das erste feste datum der makedonischen geschichte ist das todesjahr des 
Archelaos <400/399 B.C.> ; was vorher liegt ist ausnahmslos konstruiert, und nur 
darauf ist rücksicht genommen, dass Perdikkas II in die erste hälfte des Pelo- 
ponnesischen krieges, Alexander I in die zeit der Perserkriege zu stehen kam’ 
Ed. Schwartz Die Königslisten des Evatosthenes und Kastor, 1894, p. 78. Neither 
Geyer (see recently R. E. XIX r, 1937, col. 591 f) nor Momigliano (Filippo a 
Macedone, 1934) made any advance on his treatment of the Macedonian list. 
2) The book began ἀπὸ τοῦ πρώτου βασιλεύσαντος (F Gr Hist 135/6 T 1), and 
was probably meant as an introduction to the history of Alexander. Since as late 
as 307 B.C. Marsyas commanded a division of the fleet in the naval battle at 
Salamis it is possible that he did not begin to write till late in life. In that case Ph.s 
first six books yield an approximate fevminus ante of the publication. 3) In 
regard to the insecurity of the tradition it is remarkable that the reliable Hiero- 
nymos gave 28 years (the number is corroborated by Eusebios in the Kanon, 
whereas the Armenian p. 108 Karst gives 23 or 22 years). The earlier group of 
fourth century authors, whom (significantly) the Marmor, giving 41 years, follows, 
has higher numbers, but there is no unanimity, nor any recognizable connexion 
with the earlier dates of Archelaos’ accession. 

1) Diodor. 12, 54 f. for the year 427/6 B.C. does not add anything of importance 
to what we know from Thukydides. Nor does for our problem the papyrus 577 F 2. 

2) The Demetrios quoted here and in F 142 is rather the Phalerean in his 'Agyóvvov 
ἀναγραφή (F Gr Hist 111 B p. 744) than Demetrios Ixion, the disciple of Aristarchos. 

3) See Beloch Die attische Politik, 1884, p. 337 ft. (Gr. G.? II 1 p. 336) and Wilamo- 
witz Ar. u. Ath. II, 1893, p. 244 f. Following them Ed. Meyer G. d. A. IV, 19or, 
8 578; 588; Busolt Gr. G. III 2, 1904, p. 1083; Swoboda R. E. XII, 1924, col. 337; 
al. 4) Which would hardly have furnished a sufficient support for a charge. 
Spectacular results could not have been, and were not, expected of twenty ships 
(see e.g. Adcock C. A. H. V p. 223). On the other hand, Thukyd. 5, 103 (cf. 577 F 2) 
is not a sufficient foundation for the opinion of Kirchner (P. A. 9019) 'feliciter rem 
gerit in Sicilia hieme ineunte a. 426'. But Coulon's note (Aristophane ΤΊ p. 27)— 
‘Lachés avait commandé la flotte ... et avait essuyé une défaite' and 'Cléon, 
sans doute, ne manquait pas de rappeler à toute occasion l'insuccés de Lachés en 
Sicile’—is plainly wrong. 5) Thus Swoboda /.c. col. 337, 53 ff., thinking of the 
εὔθυναι "immediately following Laches’ return’. About this date see the Text; 
nor does the chorus (v. 240) say ‘dass Laches von Kleon wegen erpressung belangt 
werden soll’ (as Wilamowitz has it); they state that Laches is a very wealthy man 
whose condemnation would be worth while. 6) See Kahrstedt Unters. 11, 1936, 
p. 170 ‘dagegen schneidet die erledigung der εὔθυναι jede weitere klage wegen 
vorgängen im rahmen der amtsführung ab (Dem. 24, 54); ganz logisch; die εὔθυναι 
sind ein prozess, und Athen hat das prinzip ne bis in idem’. The scholia did not 
consider this when they inferred εἰκὸς μετακληθῆναι, but the inference is important 
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because its form confirms our argument that in the entries to 425/4 and 423/2 B.C. 
they did not find anything about a trial of Laches. 7) ‘Dem abgesetzten 
feldherrn’ Beloch Gr. G.? II 1 p. 336; the italics are mine. Cf. n. τος. 8) Op. cit. 
p. 117, who also makes this statement without examining the tradition and without 
indicating the difficulty. 9) The representative of the Kekropis in that year is 
Pythodoros. About 424/3 B.C. we need not ask: we do not know the representative 
of the Kekropis, but it is usually, and probably correctly, assumed that in 424 B.C. 
at Delion Laches fought ‘als einfacher hoplit’. In my opinion, Thukyd. 4, 118, 11 
compared with 119,2 precludes a strategy of Laches in 424/3 B.C. 10) Thukyd. 
3, 115, 2. Conclusions e silentio are never absolutely certain in Thukydides. II) 
Laches moves the conclusion of an armistice with Sparta on r4th Elaphebolion 
423 (Thuk. 4, 118, 11; cf. n. 13); in Elaphebolion 421 he is among those who swear 
the peace (Thuk. 5, r9, 2). 12) Des Aristophanes Werke übersetzt?, 1881, p. 
249 ff. 13) The question ‘ist die anklage vielleicht erst eingebracht nachdem 
Laches seinen antrag <about the conclusion of the armistice> gestellt und 
eingebracht hat, um wenigstens Laches zu beseitigen ?' must be answered in the 
negative. Laches moves that the armistice 'is to be concluded and is to begin 
on that day’ (n. 11), and carries his motion. To remove him afterwards 
seems to lack purpose, even if Kleon clearly perceived that the armistice 
was to prepare the peace (Thukyd. 4, 119, 3). But the struggle about the 
armistice must have been hard, and it may have filled the winter. Attacks of 
Kleon on Laches, the threat of a charge, even an actual charge, would be possible 
in the circumstances. 

1) Compared with this detailed record Diodor. 12, 61 f£, who dates the whole 
Pylos affair under Stratokles 425/4 B.C., is without any value. 2) Wade-Gery 
and Meritt (A. J. Ph. 57, 1936, p. 383) date the naval battle in June 425; 2. e. 
still in the year of Euthynos mentioned in the Scholia on Lucian. For the chronology 
see also Busolt Gr. G. III 2 p. 1094 n. 2; Beloch Gr. G.? II 2 p. 235 f. 3) Forsch. 
II, 1899, p. 344 n. 1 'also in der volksversammlung toben die parteien gegen ein- 
ander, und eine entscheidung ist nicht zu gewinnen, weil der epistates die majorität 
nicht konstatieren kann (steckt in τρίτον ἐρωτήσαντος dass er es dreimal versucht 
hat?). Da verweist er die frage an den Rat zurück, und dieser entscheidet sich 
für den krieg. Dem schliesst sich dann die volksversammlung an'. The proceedings 
assumed by Ed. Meyer are constitutionally impossible: it is not the business of 
the chairman of the Assembly to refer back a matter to the Council. The version 
of the Scholia, by which Meyer supports his reconstruction of the events and which 
plainly contradicts Thukydides, even makes the epistates consult the Boule. That _ 
shows what it is worth. Perhaps a simple «τρὶς» τὸν ἐπιστάτην would settle 
the problem; τὸν ἐπιστάτην «τρίτηι ἡμέραι» (cf. Thukyd. 1, 44, I; 3, 36,4 wm 
3, 41; 6, 8, 3) would be improbable in this case both in itself and according to 
Thukydides’ report. Nor is it ‘natural’ (Busolt p. 1098 n. 2) that the tole in 
Aristophanes (Pax 667) 'sich auf drei zu verschiedenen malen erfolgte ablehnung 
des friedens durch förmliche volksabstimmung bezieht’. 4) Elsewhere he 
often states that opinions were divided, or that speakers from different parties 
had been speaking: e.g. I, 44, 1; 139, 4; 3, 36, 3. Very similar to the sentence of 
Ens the passage 3, 49, 1 ῥηθεισῶν δὲ τῶν γνωμῶν τούτων μάλιστα ἀντιπάλων πρὸς 
ἀλλήλας οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἦλθον μὲν ἐς ἀγῶνα ὅμως (?) τῆς δόξης, καὶ ἐγένοντο ἐν τῆι 
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χειροτονίαι ἀγχώμαλοι, ἐκράτησε δὲ ἣ τοῦ Διοδότου. It is seeming only that 4, 21, 
2 conveys the impression that the mood of the Assembly was uniform; it is 
because he speaks of ᾿Αθηναῖοι and Λακεδαιμόνιοι, not of the Assembly. The 
report as a whole shows that opinions were divided, and Kleon was obliged to speak 
twice. 5) Grammatically either is possible, even though the transitive sense 
is less frequent. Liddell-Scott s.v. note that Isokr. 4, 134 says ποιεῖν στασιάζειν. 
6) Wade-Gery A. J. Ph. 59, 1938, p. 129 f. referred the story Theopomp. 115 F 92 
(cf. Plutarch. Nikias 7, 7; Schol. Aischin. 1, 25) to the time after the return of 
Kleon from Pylos. Aristot. 'A0x. 28, 3 Κλέων ὁ Κλεαινέτου, ὃς δοκεῖ μάλιστα 
διαφθεῖραι τὸν δῆμον ταῖς ὁρμαῖς, καὶ πρῶτος ἐπὶ τοῦ βήματος ἀνέκραγε καὶ ἐλοιδορήσατο, 
xal περιζωσάμενος ἐδημογόρησε, τῶν ἄλλων ἐν κόσμωι λεγόντων speaks quite 
generally, and we cannot tell what evidence his source may have furnished: περι- 
ζωσάμενος suits quite well the discussion related by Thukydides and Ph. In the 
same manner Kleophon appears in the Assembly μεθύων καὶ θώρακα ἐνδεδυκώς, οὐ 
φάσκων ἐπιτρέψειν scil. γενέσθαι τὴν εἰρήνην (Αθπ. 34, 1; n.2 on F 139). 

ı) Diod. 12, 72 a. 4232 B.C., as usual one year too late. 2) Text p. 499, 10 ff. 

1) The alternative of Raubitschek Hesperia 12, 1943, p. 33 Seems most impro- 
bable to me. If the inscription he edited (IG? I 376 + Agora I 4068), which seems 
to contain a list of sacred property in Euboea, belongs to the ‘period around 
420 B.C.’, and if it must be connected with an attack on Euboea, only 424/3 B.C., 
not 426/5, comes into the question. Perhaps the defeat of Delion (October 424 
B.C.) had led to disturbances on the island. 2) See Text p. 462, 11 ff. 

1) Cf. 5, 25, 1 μετὰ δὲ τὰς σπονδὰς .... ᾿Αλκαίου δ᾽ ἄρχοντος .... τοῖς μὲν 
δεξαμένοις αὐτὰς εἰρήνη ἦν, οἱ δὲ Κορίνθιοι καὶ τῶν ἐν Πελοποννήσωι πόλεών τινες 
διεκίνουν τὰ πεπραγμένα. Diodor. 12, 74, 5 (422/1 B.C. conclusion of the peace); 
75,1 (421/o B.C. new disturbances) has not excerpted any particulars. 

1) ‘Schol. Thucyd. 6, 27 ostendit haec deberi Pausaniae <F 181 Schw.> ἐν 
τῆι διαπεπονημένηι τῶν ᾿Αττικῶν ὀνομάτων συναγωγῆι᾽ Naber. The abridged Lexicon 
combines the views of Thukydides and Ph., which were properly distinguished 
in the scholia on Aristophanes. 2) There is no doubt that Thukydides could 
have given the names (Andokides, Charmides, or Timaios: see Andok. I, 51; 
Plutarch. Alkib. 21). 3) τὸ τῶν Ἑρμῶν seems to be an interpolation; cf. 6, 61,1. 
4) Cf. Andok. 1, 51 πότερα περιίδω τοὺς ἐμαυτοῦ συγγενεῖς ἀπολλυμένους ἀδίκως, 
καὶ αὐτούς τε ἀποθανόντας xal τὰ χρήματα αὐτῶν δημευθέντα, πρὸς δὲ τούτοις 
ἀναγραφέντας ἐν στήλαις κτλ. and the case of Diagoras (326 F 3). 5) That he 
believes in an intrigue of the ἐχθροί is as clear from 6, 27/8 as from 6, 60/1: neither 
the μηνύσεις of metics and slaves (6, 28, 1) nor the confession of the anonymous 
informer (6, 60, 4) included Alkibiades. Andokides Περὶ μυστηρίων corroborates 
this. Considering Thukydides’ opinion about Alkibiades we shall reject a limine 
_a.tendencious exoneration. 6) The difference from his almost complete silence 
about the personal attacks on Perikles in the first book (see on F 121) is obvious. 
Granted that the outcry against Alkibiades had a quicker and more direct influence 
on the conduct of the war, still the kind and the purpose of the attacks are, in fact, 
the same in both cases. The comparison corroborates the opinion that Thukydides 
in the first book carried his principles too far. 700027792028 1000, 2, 8) 
6, 27, 3-28, τ. In order to be able to place his view about the story of the Pisistratids 
here, Thukydides in the course of his record considered the political reasons alone. 
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But he leaves no doubt that he is rendering the opinion of the people, though even 
then the statement (6, 53, 3; 60, ı) that the Demos knew about these matters 
ἀκοῆι is surprising. I do not draw any inferences in regard to Thukydides here 
(see Atthis p. 158 ff.), but it should be observed that later authors only mention 
the attacks of the ‘enemies of Alkibiades’ (Ephoros-Diod. r3, 5, 1; Plutarch Alki- 
biad. 19) and do not find any resemblance with the situation 1n the times of the 
tyrants. Ephoros must have felt that a resemblance does not exist—a correct 
feeling in my opinion, though Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 113 n. 7 differs. But 
the 'second Peisistratos' is Perikles, not Alkibiades, and a comparison of Alkibiades 
with Peisistratos is on the whole far from ancient thought, nor is it actually ap- 
propriate (but see n. 9). However this may be, the story of Peisistratos does not 
help us towards learning Thukydides' view about the outrage on the Herms. 
Nor could we expect it to do, for he emphasizes again and again that the affair 
had not been cleared up. The only possible inference is negative: he did not be- 
lieve that it was the adversaries of Alkibiades who mutilated the Herms; it merely 
was an opportunity of ruining him eagerly seized upon. 9) As Wilamowitz 
l.c. does, who even believes the Corinthians to have been the actual instigators of 
the crime. He also speaks of the 'feindschaft der adligen jugend gegen den ab- 
trünnigen Alkibiades'. I admit that this enmity may have existed in some quarters, 
but the facts remain that Andokides did not denounce Alkibiades, and that Thuky- 
dides himself later on (8, 65, 2) mentions as one of the chief assailants ' Avy8poxAéx 
τινα τοῦ δήμου μάλιστα npoeotéta.... ὅσπερ καὶ τὸν ᾿Αλκιβιάδην οὐχ ἥκιστα ἐξήλασε 
(P. A. 870), who certainly did not belong to the young ‘oligarchs’. It is much more 
probable that the fear of Alkibiades as a possible tyrant was dominant particularly 
in democratic circles, and this may be the reason why Thukydides makes the people 
remember tyranny (cf. n. 8). 10) See Kleidemos 323 F το. II) Plutarch. 
Nik. 13, I καίτοι λέγεται πολλὰ καὶ παρὰ τῶν ἱερέων ἐναντιοῦσθαι πρὸς τὴν στρα- 
τείαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἑτέρους ἔχων μάντεις ὁ ᾿Αλκιβιάδης ἐκ δή τινων λογίων προὔφερε παλαιῶν 
κτλ. Such contradictions between μάντεις were frequent: see e.g. on F 135. 12) 
The incidental mention of the share of Androkles in the eighth book (n. 9) is proof 
sufficient of an assumption which actually requires no proof. 13) Of which the 
supporters of the expedition maintained εἶναι Δελφῶν πλάσματα πεπεισμένων ὑπὸ 
Συρακουσίων (Plutarch. Nik. 13, 6). 14) The ἀποκόπτειν also of the αἰδοῖα 
(Phot.) may be one of them, due to a joke in Lysistr. 1093 f. εἰ σωφρωνεῖτε, θαἰμάτια 
Anpeod’, ὅπως τῶν “Eppoxomdöv μή τις ὑμᾶς ὄψεται. Thuk. 6, 27, ı only speaks of 
τὰ πρόσωπα (τράχηλοι Phot.), certainly not because of Attic decency, and the other 
witnesses use a general expression, mostly περικόπτειν (Thukyd. 6, 27, 1; Andokid. 
I, 34; 62; Ephoros-Diodor. 13, 2, 3; Ph.; Kratippos; Plutarch. Alkib. 18, 6); 
ἀχρωτηριάζειν (Nik. 13, τ; Alkib. 18, 6); deicere (Nepos Alk. 3, 2). 15) 
Wilamowitz (n. 8; 9) makes things a little too easy for himself when he says ‘so 
berichtet Ph.'. Whether or no Crome (A. M. 60/1, 1935/6, p. 309) developed his 
fantastic explanation—'mit diesem frevel sollte also auch die religidse welt des 
phalloskultes der alten einheimischen bevölkerung getroffen werden, die den 
oligarchen sicher immer fremd geblieben war’—from the sober words of Wilamowitz 
(‘es war eine action, berechnet auf den religiósen sinn der Athener’), fantastic it 
is, if not worse than fantastic, for the sentence, which seems to be a subsequent 
addition, was penned in 1935/6. Even Ferguson C. A. H. V p. 286 takes the affair 
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too seriously. I am inclined to believe in the simplest explanation, either that of 
Dinsmoor (The Archons p. 338 ‘a drunken frolic on the part of members of the 
departing expedition’) or simply a frolic of young men of the ‘ruling classes’, 
merely the moment and the political exploitation giving the matter its great 
importance. One should not forget that Thuk. 6, 28, 1 knew of earlier cases which 
he ascribes to the high spirits of youth, something like the extinction of street- 
lamps by German students or the pranks of Oxford and Cambridge men on boat- 
race nights. 16) The date is to be inferred mainly from the payments to the 
fleet IG? I 302. Accordingly Meritt A. J. Arch. 34, 1930, p. 125 ff. calculated that 
‘the departure of the fleet took place on or near the 23d day of the tenth prytany, 
and this prytany coincided, in so far as coincidence was possible, with the Attic 
month Thargelion’; ‘the mutilation of the Herms took place on the last day of 
Munichion’. Dinsmoor op. cit. p. 337 f. (who agrees with Meritt in this that 
‘the new moon of the affair of the Hermae must have been that of June 8th’) 
dates the mutilation ‘on that very night of June 7/8th’; ‘the fleet would have 
departed a few days later, early in Skirophorion’. Busult Gr. G. III 2 p. 1287 
had calculated ‘c. 22nd May’ on the basis of the calendar of Keil and certain 
statements of witnesses; Beloch G. Gr.? II 2 p. 390 gave June. 17) As to the 
use of documents by the Atthidographers see Atthis p. 196 ff. 18) Wilamowitz 
Ar. u. Ath. I p. 63 n. 33, dealing with the formation and the history of the 
word, is mo re confident. We find it first in Aristophanes (n. 14). το) PA, 
9802; 11777; Kroll R, E. XIX τ col. 148 no. 1. 

I) Cf. F 67. Laqueur RE XIX 1 col. 2437 f. misinterpreted both fragments: 
‘es steht in dem fragment nichts davon da, dass durch die mondfinsternis eine 
gute vorbedeutung gegeben wäre, sondern ganz materiell, wie es scheint, verbürgt 
die verdunkelung einen glücklichen erfolg des unternehmens’. σημεῖον is said, 

- and in order to ‘understand’ Ph. no discussion is needed of ‘events’ which Laqueur 
believes to be ‘nur in verbindung mit der Thukydides-analyse nachweisbar’. 
2) I do not see on what basis Busolt Gr.G. III 2 p. 1 378 n. 2 assumes Philistos 
as the source of Diodoros and Plutarch. 

1) Andokid. 1, 80; 3, II; Xenoph. Hell. 2, 2, 20; Plutarch. Lys. 14, 8; cf. Aristot. 
᾿Αθπ. 34 ‚3 where one must not find a ‘scharfen gegensatz zwischen dem zurückge- 
kehrten teil der φυγάδες und dem nicht zurückgekehrten’ (Classen-Steup Thukyd. 
I5 1919 p. XVII 1); the φυγάδες are without (or almost without) exception men of 
the right wing. 2) Andokid. 3, 11 distinguishes between εἰρήνη and σπονδαί, 
which are imposed on the vanquished by the victors, ὥσπερ ἡμῶν κρατήσαντες 
Λακεδαιμόνιοι τῶι πολέμωι ἐπέταξαν ἡμῖν χαὶ τὰ τείχη χαθαιρεῖν καὶ τὰς ναῦς 
παραδιδόναι καὶ τοὺς φεύγοντας καταδέχεσθαι. Decrees of the people hardly were 
necessary; it was rather the business of the authorities to carry out the ἐπιτάγ- 
ματα. 3) Pausan. 1, 23, 9 Οἰνοβίωι δὲ ἔργον ἐστὶν ἐς Θουκυδίδην τὸν ᾿Ολόρου 
χρηστόν: ψήφισμα γὰρ ἐνίκησεν Οἰνόβιος κατελθεῖν ἐς ᾿Αθήνας Θουκυδίδην, wat οἱ 
δολοφονηθέντι ὡς χατήιει μνῆμά ἐστιν οὐ πόρρω πυλῶν Μελιτίδων. The combination 
of his return with his death is the same as in Didymos. 4) That Pausanıas does 
not give a date is of as little importance as the fact that Thukydides evidently 
did not make use of the permission to return. The year 410/9 B.C. (when Oinobios 
was active as strategos against Thasos and in Thrace: IG? I 108) seems fairly 
obvious for the decree. Cf. Busolt Gr. G. III 2 p. 628 n. 1; Schwartz Herm, 44, 1909, 
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DA OE 5) He is, in fact, concerned with three questions (the time, the 
place, and the manner of Thukydides' death) to which the brief account in the 
Life gives but very incomplete answers. This may be partly due to the gloss from 
Kratippos (64 F 2) which has crept into the text. 6) In 48r/o B.C. the Athenians 
κατεδέξαντο. πάντας τοὺς ὠστρακισμένους διὰ τὴν Ξέρξου στρατείαν (Aristot. 'AOm. 
22, 8). In the Dekelean War there are more instances: the summoning back of 
Alkibiades and his fellows (Text p. 509, 20 ff.); psephism of Patrokleides in 405/4 
B.C. x«0' ὃ τοὺς ἀτίμους ἐντίμους ἐποίησαν (Andok. 1, 73 ff., who calls this 
βουλεύεσθαι περὶ ὁμονοίας and who expressly states that the ἄτιμοι are not the 
φεύγοντες). 7) See e. g. n. 12 on F 133/4 and on F 138. 8) Classen-Steup 
'Thukyd.? VIII, 1922, p. 170. 9) Busolt Gr. G. III 2 p. 1408 ff.; Beloch Gr. G.? 
II 1 p. 374 ff.; Ferguson C. A. H. V p. 313; Glotz-Cohen Hist. Gr. II p. 706 ff. have 
not given their opinion. My note on 228 F 3 is insufficient. The idea of referring 
F 137 to the summoning back of 'Alkibiades and others’ is not tempting. 

I) See Text p. 509, 1 ff. But it is possible that ἱκανάς covers χρήματα and 
ὑπηρεσίας as well as ναῦς. 

I) See on Androtion 324 F 44. There is no doubt that Androtion and Ph. gave 
the names of the envoys of 411/o B.C., too. The A//his has an established technique 
in these matters: notwithstanding the conciseness of the entries they provide the 


essential facts, to which the names of the speakers pro and contra belong. 2) 
'A0z. 34, I ἐπὶ Καλλίου τοῦ ᾿Αγελλῆθεν ἄρχοντος (406/5 B.C.), γενομένης τῆς ἐν 
᾿Αργινούσσαις ναυμαχίας .... βουλομένων Λακεδαιμονίων ἐκ Δεχελείας ἀπιέναι καὶ 


ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἔχουσιν ἑκάτεροι εἰρήνην ἄγειν, ἔνιοι μὲν ἐσπούδαζον, τὸ δὲ πλῆθος οὐχ 
ὑπήκουσεν ἐξαπατηθέντες ὑπὸ Κλεοφῶντος, ὃς ἐκώλυσε γενέσθαι τὴν εἰρήνην, ἐλθὼν 
εἰς τὴν ἐχχλησίαν μεθύων καὶ θώρακα ἐνδεδυκὼς κτλ. (cf. n. 6 on F 128). 
Slightly different Aischin. 2, 76 (after Aigospotamoi). 3) Beloch Gr.G. II 
I p. 423 believes in this offer, and Ferguson C.A.H.V p. 359 also seems to have no 
doubt. But see De Sanctis Storia dei Greci II, 1939, p. 396. In any case, the criticism 
of the details by Grote Hist. of Greece ch. 65 and Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I p. 130 f. 
(see also Busolt Gr. G. III 2 p. 1355 n. 1) is justified. Whether it was Aristotle 
himself who made the error is of no great importance. 4) The archon of 411/o 
B.C. in the official list is Theopompos as proved by Lysias 21, 1 and by Ph. as well 
as by Diod. 13, 38, 1 and Aristot. 'A0x 33, 1 (Kahrstedt Kiio 33, 1940, p. 3 n. 2 
is wrong). The archon of the Four Hundred, who governed during the first two 
months of the year is disregarded; Aristot. 1.0. is decisive on this point: xol ἦρξεν 
ἐξ αὐτῶν Μνασίμαχος (sic) δίμηνον ἐπὶ Θεοπόμπου ἄρχοντος, ὃς ἦρξε τοὺς ἐπιλοίπους 
δέκα μῆνας. The name is dubious; the correction Μνασίλοχος (Kaibel-Wilamowitz) 
is as uncertain as the supplement [Μνασίλ]οχος IG? I 298, 2. In Xenoph. Hell. 
2, 3, 2 one of the Thirty is called Μνησίλοχος; if that is the archon the name can as 
easily be altered to Μνησίμαχος. See also P. A. 10324. 

1) Busolt Gr. G. III 2 p. 1533 ff.; Beloch Gr. G. II ı P. 397. The suggestion of 
Meritt (Ath. Fin. Doc., 1932, p. 106; 109) is tempting that the new Council entered 
office immediately after the restoration, before the beginning of the civil year 410/9 
B.C. Probably it is among the innovations of this period that the first prytany and 
the civil year were made to begin at the same time (Dinsmoor The Archons p. 347 f.; 
cf. Keil Herm. 29, 1894, p. 67 ff.). 2) It is, of course, possible and even probable 
that the rule stood on the stone IG? I 114 (see Wade-Gery CI. Qu. 24, 1930, p. 118; 
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A. B. S. A. 33, 1935, p. 113 ff.). But Kahrstedt (Unters. II, 1936, p. 66) is mistaken 
in referring Aristot. 'A0x. 43, 3. to the same regulation; the words καὶ ὅσα δεῖ 
χρηματίζειν τὴν βουλήν, καὶ ὅ τι ἐν ἑκάστηι τῆι ἡμέραι, καὶ ὅπου καθίζειν (Kaibel- 
Wilamowitz, οτιουκαθιζει Pap) οὗτοι (scil. οἱ πρυτανεύοντες) προγράφουσι refer 
to the place where the Council 5115 (about assemblies outside the buleuterion see 
Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. p. 1025 f.). Aristot. 'A0m. 22, 2 ἐφ᾽ "Epuoxp£ovrog ἄρχοντος 
(c. 500 B.C.) τῆι βουλῆι... τὸν ὅρκον ἐποίησεν ὃν ἔτι καὶ νῦν ὀμνύουσιν takes no 
notice of the comparatively unimportant additions or alterations made in later 
times. 3) Plutarch. Perikl. 11, 2; Wade-Gery J. H. St. 52, 1932, p. 208, who 
adduced Aristoph. Ekkl. 297 ff. 4) Thulkyd. 8, τ, 3; οἵ. ὃ, 67-4. 

I) About the weight etc. of the Nikai see Thompson Athen. Stud. Ferguson, 1940, 
p. 199 ff.; Schweigert Hesperia 9, 1940, p. 309 ff. About other votive gifts, including 
silver ones, used by the State for coinage at that time, see Busolt Gr.G. ITI 2, p. 1590 
n. 2; Kirchner 7G? II 1686. About the dedication of the dies (χαρακτῆρες) : Wood- 
ward J. H. St 34, 1914, p. 287; Koerte Gnomon 4, 1928, p. 237 f. 2) As Bergk 
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assumed (Philol. 32 p. 131 ff.) whom with less lucidity numismatists (e.g. Head 


HN? p. 373) follow. 3) Staatsk.?I p. 30. 4) U. Koehler Zeitschr. f. Numis- 
matik 21, 1898, p. 5 ff. 5) Aristoph. Ekkl. 821 f. 

1) For the list of strategoi in 406/5 B.C. see Beloch Gr. G. II 2 p. 268. The cor- 
ruptions are somewhat more severe in Diod. 13, 74, I (Λυσανίας instead of Λυσίας, 
Θρασύβουλος instead of Θράσυλλος here and ch. 97, 6); in Xenoph. Hell. 1, 5, 16 
Λέων instead of the Diodorean Avo[av]ixg presents a certain difficulty. 2) be 
Phalerean; see n. 2 on F 127. 

1) Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 173. 2) Geffcken Gr. Lit. I, 1926, Anm. p. 231, 
225: ‘richtig ist m.e. vorläufig die grundsätzliche auseinanderhaltung beider stücke’. 
Cf. W. Schmid Gr. Lit. IV, 1946, p. 200. 3) This makes unnecessary the cor- 
rections and supplements of Ed. Meyer Gesch. d. Alt. V § 757 A and Judeich Rh. M. 
74, 1925, p. 261 n. 2: πέμπτωι μηνὶ ὕστερον τῆς Θρασυβούλου καθόδου Κριτίας xtA. or 
πέμπτωι μηνὶ ὕστερον τῆς μάχης τῆς κατὰ Θρασυβούλου γενομένης, ἐν ἧι Κριτίας κτλ. 
The inference that ‘Kritias wahrscheinlich im fünften monat vor dem ausgleich 
fiel’ becomes untenable as well. 4) Aristot. 'A0m. 38, 1 μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα χκαταλα- 
βόντων τῶν ἀπὸ Φυλῆς τὴν Μουνυχίαν, καὶ νυκησάντων μάχηι τοὺς μετὰ τῶν τριακόντα 
βοηθήσαντας, ἐπαναχωρήσαντες μετὰ τὸν κίνδυνον οἱ ἐκ τοῦ ἄστεως, καὶ συναθροισθέντες 
εἰς τὴν ἀγορὰν τῆι ὑστεραίαι τοὺς μὲν τριάκοντα κατέλυσαν uta. The death of 
Kritias in the counter-attack is reported by Xenoph. Figlie 2) 43210) 
Nepos Thrasyb. 2, 7; Diod. 14, 33, 2/3; Justin. 5, 9, 15. 5) ἤδη τοῦ χειμῶνος 
ἐνεστῶτος ᾿Αθπ. 37, I. F 62 does not refer to Thrasybulos. 6) Aristot. ’Adr. 
39,6; Schol. Aischin. r, 39. Only the official amnesty mentioned by all authors 
(Andok. r, 8r; Xenoph. Hell. 2, 4, 43; Aristot. ᾿Αθπ. 39, 6; Schol. Aischin.- I, 39; 
Nepos Thrasyb. 3, 2; justin. 5, 1o, II) can be meant. The Scholia relate a silly 

"story that Thrasybulos when καταλαβὼν Φυλὴν .... ἀλαϊζονυκὸν ἐφθέγξατο, ἤκουσε 
‘uh μνησικακήσηις᾽, καὶ ἐγένετο παροιμιακόν. 

I) Or. 10 (= 4. Philipp.), 33 ὑπὲρ δὴ τούτων ἁπάντων οἶμαι δεῖν ὑμᾶς πρεσβείαν 
ἐχπέμπειν, ἥτις τῶι βασιλεῖ διαλέξεται, xal τὴν ἀβελτερίαν ἀποθέσθαι, δι’ ἣν πολ- 
λάκις ἠλαττώθητε, ὁ δὴ βάρβαρος καὶ *6 κοινὸς ἅπασιν ἐχθρός᾽ καὶ πάντα τὰ 
τοιαῦτα. (34) ἐγὼ γὰρ ὅταν tw ἴδω τὸν μὲν ἐν Σούσοις καὶ ᾿Εγβατάνοις δεδοι- 
κότα καὶ καχόνουν εἶναι τῆι πόλει φάσχοντα, ὃς καὶ πρότερον συνεπηνώρθωσε τὰ 
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τῆς πόλεως πράγματα xol νῦν ἐπηγγέλλετο — εἰ δὲ μὴ ἐδέχεσθ᾽ ὑμεῖς, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπε- 
ψηφίζεσθε, οὐ τἀκείνου αἴτια —, ὑπὲρ δὲ τοῦ ἐπὶ ταῖς θύραις χτλ. 2) Introd. p. 252. 
3) Didym. col. 7, 71 ff. As to the χρημάτων ἐπιδόσεις we must. not think 
of the mission of Timokrates (F Gr Hist II D p. 8 f.), at least not primarily, 
but of the contributions for the rebuilding of the walls (Text p. 514, 25 ff). 
That Didymos puts the peace of Kallias on a level with the ‘dictated’ peace 
treaties of the fourth century is surprising, but it may be doubted whether his 
argument is quite correct; the ἔνιοι whom he criticises (F 149) presumably had 
in mind the peace of Antialkidas in 387/6 B.C. 4) Stahelin Kho 5, 1905, p. 36; 
Foucart Etude sur Didyme, 1906, p. 137 ff.; al. Cf. Introd. p.245ff. 5) ‘Ila senti 
que le lecteur aurait eu peine a suivre les opérations, s’il les avait réparties entre 
quatre archontats’ and ‘ces dérogations au systéme du classement rigoureux des 
faits par année témoignent d’un souci intelligent de la composition’. 6) ΘΕ. 
5325; Agora I 14 (Meritt Hesperia 2 p. 150). 7) 14, 39 (399/8 B.C.) Φαρνάβαζος 
δὲ τῶν πρὸς Λακεδαιμονίους ἀνοχῶν γενομένων ἀνέβη πρὸς τὸν βασιλέα, καὶ συνέπεισεν 
αὐτὸν στόλον ἑτοιμάσαι καὶ ναύαρχον ἐπιστῆσαι Κόνωνα τὸν ᾿Αθηναῖον..... ἐν 
Κύπρωι διέτριβε παρ᾽ Hvaydpat τῶι βασιλεῖ ... (3) ... προσεδέξατο τὴν 
ναυαρχίαν. (4) οὔπω δὲ τοῦ στόλου παντὸς παρεσκευασμένου, τὰς ἑτοίμους ναῦς 
τετταράκοντα λαβὼν διέπλευσεν εἰς Κιλικίαν. Cf. 14, 79, 5 (396,5 B.C.) the 
Spartan admiral Pharax ἐπολιόρκει τὴν Καῦνον καὶ Κόνωνα μὲν τὸν τοῦ βασιλικοῦ 
στόλου τὴν ἡγεμονίαν ἔχοντα, διατρίβοντα δ᾽ ἐν Καύνωι μετὰ νεῶν τεσσαράκοντα. 
The supplements, suggested partly on the basis of the passages in Diodoros, 
must be rejected if only because all of them try to compress the events of 
Suniades’ year into a protasis of the clause relating those of the year of Eubu- 
lides: K[6 vov μὲν ἐπὶ Κύ]πρου μετὰ π[ολλῶν νεῶν πλεύσας, | τὸν δὲ τῆς Φρ]υγίας 
σατράπην Φαρνάβαζον πείσας | παρεσκεύασε] τὸν αὐτ[ὸν αὐτῶν στόλον, ἐπ᾽ Ed [- 
βουλί]δου [δὲ] ἐπλεύσεν [ἐπὶ Κνίδου] Diels; K[óvov μὲν ἀπὸ Κύ]πρου μετὰ 
[τεσσαράκοντα νεῶν πλεύσας [τὸν δὲ τῆς Φρ]υγίας σατράπην Φαρνάβαζον πείσας 
συμμῖξαι] τὸ ναυτ[ικὸν τὸ βασιλικόν, ἐπ᾽ Εὐβουλίδου [ἐξ ]έπ[λ]ευσεν [ἀπὸ Καύνου μετὰ 
Φοινισσῶν] μὲν τριήρων [(number), Ἑλληνίδων δὲ (number), καὶ περὶ Ρόδον ἐπ]ολ[έμεΤι 
Foucart; μετὰ πασῶν τῶν νεῶν ἀπῆρε, τῶι δὲ τῆς Φρ] γίας σα[τράπωι (1) βουλόμενος 
εὐθὺς συμμεῖξαι καὶ εἰς] τὸ ναυτ[υκὸν χρήματα λαβεῖν, ἐπ᾽ Εὐβουλίδου [δὲ] 
ἔπλευσεν [ἐκ Ρόδου μετὰ ὀγδοήκοντα] μὲν τριήρων [ἀπὸ Φοινίκης, δέκα δὲ ἀπὸ Κιλι- 
χίας, καὶ τὸν στ]όλζον elc-] Lenchantin de Gubernatis. 8) Diod. 14, 39, 
4; 79, 5. It is surprising that the number is lacking in the papyrus; but the x fol- 
lowing μετὰ in v. 37 seems to be certain and cannot be corrected to τεσσαράκοντα. 
rlevenxovra] would, of course, be possible, and the confusion of M and N is frequent 
in the Mss. of Diodoros. But the foundation is far too unsafe. 9) For the 
chronology see Swoboda R E XI col. 1321 ff.; Beloch Gr. G? III 2 Dp. 214 Io) 
Hell. Oxyrh. ch. 4 does not help, dealing as it does with the summer of 395 B.C. 
ἘΠ (CR, im, er 12) Xenoph. Hell. 4, 8, 9-10. 

1) See on F149) p. 519,12 ff, 2) Re-edited by Schweigert Hesperia 8, 1939, 
p-ı ff., who states that Thebes denounced the alliance between 386 and July 
382 B.C. This explains why Athens did not help when the Spartans occupied the 
Kadmeia. 3) Hell. Oxyrh. unfortunately does not extend to that date; Diod. 
14, 81, 2 (wrongly under the year 396/5 B.C.) and Justin. 6, 4, 3 are very succinct; 
but Xenoph. Hell. 3, 5, 7 ff. gives the Theban ambassadors a speech of some length. 
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The answer of Thrasybulos, who appears as the mover, emphasizes the gravity of 
the decision (ἀτειχίστου τοῦ Πειραιῶς ὄντος); it also shows (in agreement with 
the document) that the alliance was defensive (μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν μαχούμεθα ἐκείνοις, ἂν ἴωσιν 
ἐφ᾽ ὑμᾶς). The same is shown by Pausan. 3, 9, 11 ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ... πέμπουσιν ἐς 
Σπάρτην, ὅπλα μὲν ἐπὶ Θήβας δεόμενοι μὴ κινῆσαι κτλ. and 3, 5, 4 (in more 
detail and more accurately than Xenoph. ὃ 22) ἐνταῦθα οἵ τε Θηβαῖοι ἐναντία 
ἐτάσσοντο (to king Pausanias), xai Θρασύβουλος ἀπέχειν οὐ πολὺ ἀπηγέλλετο ἄγων 
τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους - ἀνέμενε δὲ ἄρξαι Λακεδαιμονίους μάχης, ἄρξασι δὲ αὐτὸς ἤδη 
κατὰ νώτου σφίσιν ἔμελλεν ἐπικείσεσθαι. 4) Andokid. 3,25 ἀναμνήσθητε γάρ, ὦ 
᾿Αθηναῖοι, τῆς ἡμέρας ἐκείνης, ὅτε Βοιωτοῖς τὴν συμμαχίαν ἐποιούμεθα xtA. Lysias 
16, 13 ὅτε τὴν συμμαχίαν ἐποιήσασθε πρὸς Βοιωτούς, καὶ εἰς ᾿Αλίαρτον ἔδει βοηθεῖν. 
ΘΕ ΤΕΧῈ ΡΣ 518; 33 4; (510,31. ὃ): 2) See Text p. 520, 32 (ἢ 3) We 
call it a speech; but see Wilamowitz Sb. Berlin 1921 p. 737. A)) τὸ, 27η (ἴδ 
mentions by name Epikrates alone because only men of manifest democratic 
conviction (δημοτικοί) are of any use for his purpose, and the decree which he 
calls on the clerk to read has not been preserved. But the items of the accusation 
are found in his paraphrase: ἐπειδὴ παρὰ τὰ γράμματα ἐπρέσβευσαν, καὶ ἠλέγχθησάν 
τινες αὐτῶν ἐν τῆι βουλῆι οὐ τἀληθὴῇ ἀπαγγέλλοντες, οὐδ᾽ ἐπιστέλλοντες τἀληθῆ, 
xal καταψευδόμενοι τῶν συμμάχων, καὶ δῶρα λαμβάνοντες. It is highly probable 
that it was a proceeding εἰσαγγελίας, and sentence was passed by the people 
as a whole, not by a court of justice (Lipsius A.R. p. 188 f). About Lysias 
or. 27 see Text p. 519, 24 f. 5) But we must not forget that in these books Ph. 
mainly transcribes Androtion, who is almost a contemporary witness. In any 
case, the evidence reaches back to the times in which Demosthenes (19, 277) 
‘learnt from his elders’ about the trial of Epikrates. 6) εἰρήνην πρὸς Aaxedar- 
μονίους $2; 10; πᾶσι τοῖς “EHAAnot xoti εἰρήνη καὶ ἐλευθερία, καὶ μετέχειν ἅπασιν 
πάντων $ 17; κοινὴ εἰρήνη τοῖς Ἕλλησι ὃ 34. Cf. n. 38. 7) One would, however, 
think that any intelligent reader must have perceived that $15 glides over 
the one main condition—the very one because of which the people rejected 
. the treaty (cf. Text p. 518, 2 ff.). But the ordinary reader (even if he was better 
acquainted than the orator with fifth century Athenian history) may not have 
perceived the wrong use made in $ 29 of the renewal of the peace of Kallias in 
424/3 B.C. by ’Eriruxog Τεισάνδρου, τῆς μητρὸς τῆς ἡμετέρας ἀδελφός with the new 
king Dareios (see Wade-Gery Athen. Stud. Ferguson, 1940, p. 127 ff.). One cannot 
blame the orator for having overstressed the real advantages of the peace as against 
the dictate of 404/3 B.C. (§ 11/2; 37 ff.); but there is something nauseating in his 
manner of representing them from §17 onwards as emanating from Spartan 
generosity which the Athenians actually do not deserve (see particularly § 22/3). 
The question may remain open how far the charges against Epikrates and his 
colleagues (n. 4) were justified, but no Athenian ought to have spoken as Andokides 
“did in the Assembly; he should have left that to the Spartan ambassadors who 
were present. We are surprised that the Assembly quietly listened to such a speech 
(if they did), and not surprised that they expelled from their midst this orator and 
his colleagues, who possibly were his dupes. 8) The arrest of Konon is confirmed 
by Isokr. Paneg. 154 and Diod. 14, 85, 4. The fact itself cannot be doubted; about 
the further fate of Konon traditions differ (see Swoboda R E XI col. 1332, 66 ff.). 
9) § 16 ἐρωτήσων τί χρὴ ποιεῖν περὶ τούτων ἁπάντων. IO) $17 οἱ δὲ Λακεδαι- 
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μόνιοι ἐπεὶ ἑώρων τὸν Στρούθαν πρὸς ἑαυτοὺς μὲν πολεμικῶς ἔχοντα, πρὸς δὲ 
τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους φιλικῶς, Θίβρωνα πέμπουσιν ἐπὶ πολέμωι πρὸς αὐτόν. LL) .P,A. 
5119; 4491; 8088; 8030. 12) Swoboda /.c. col. 1329, 2 ff. has correctly rejected 
the assumption of Beloch Att. Pol. p. 314; 353 that Konon was strategos in 393/2 
and 392/1 B.C. Everything we hear about his activity in Greece and on the isles 
after the battle of Knidos shows that he was working as a Persian admiral and with 
Persian money. F 150 must be interpreted accordingly. 13) Thus I should like 
to formulate more cautiously, and to support more soundly, the suggestion of 
Laqueur (R E XIX 2, 1938, col. 2439 f.) which is attractive in itself. That modern 
historians did not always sufficiently realize the difficulties of Xenophon's account, 
one sees e.g. in Hampl Die griech. Staatsverirüge, 1938, p. 85f. But matters 
are not quite so simple as they seemed to Laqueur. I shall not criticise his idea of 
Xenophon (it seems to correspond to the method of working which he finds not 
only in Polybios but even in Thukydides; see on F 117), but the conclusion of 
$ I2 xol πειρᾶσθαι εἰρήνην τῆι πόλει ποιεῖσθαι πρὸς βασιλέα belongs, of course, to the 
main report. No words should be wasted about the fact that the purpose of Antial- 
kidas' mission was another attempt of Sparta to put an end to the state of war 
with Persia which was the result of the help given to the younger Kyros. Sparta 
had long been tired of the war oversea which was menacing her hegemony in 
Greece proper; she had recognized that the departure from the policy which had 
been consistent since 478/7 B.C. had been a mistake, and would have liked to 
liquidate an enterprise which had actually been decided against Sparta since the 
departure of Agesilaos from Asia (June 394 B.C.) and the defeat of Knidos (August 
394 B.C.). It is conceivable in itself, and could possibly even be made to agree with 
Xenophon, that Antialkidas had already been sent in 393 B.C., nor can it very 
well be doubted that a change of policy was discussed in Sparta. Perhaps we have 
an echo of such discussions in the statement of Plutarch. Agesi/. 23 (disputed by 
many; recently by Hampl /.c. p. 87 n. 1) that there was hostility between Antial- 
kidas and Agesilaos; but that statement may equally well derive from one of the 
encomiums on Agesilaos or from propagandist literature which tried to shift 
the disgrace of treason of the Greek national interests from the State to a scape- 
goat. In any case, matters actually were as Plutarch states them: πέμπουσι ᾿Αντιαλ- 
xtdav πρὸς Τιρίβαζον, αἴσχιστα καὶ παρανομώτατα τοὺς τὴν ᾿Ασίαν κατοικοῦντας 
Ἕλληνας. ... βασιλεῖ παραδιδόντες; and it is self-evident that the ambassador 
was not sent merely to incite the king against Konon and the policy of 
Pharnabazos (Xenoph. /.c. ὃ 12) but to bring a positive offer which would make 
Persia willing to conclude a peace. Such an offer is mentioned in Xenophon’s ὃ 14, 
and it greatly resembles the terms of the peace to which Epikrates and his col- 
leagues, when in Sparta, gave their consent. It is not quite the same: concerning 
minor matters Sparta met the allies (or at least some of them) half-way in the 
negotiations during the winter of 392/1 B.C. The course of events is fairly obvious, 
and it would be conceivable that Xenophon originally passed over this offer, 
infamous for Sparta, as he omitted the congress in Sparta (Text p. 518, 10 ff.). 
Where Xenophon obtained the Athenian report cannot be stated with certainty: 
one may think of a historian, of a pamphlet, or (this perhaps would be the most 
likely suggestion) of a speech made in the course of the discussions about the 
dispatch of ambassadors to the congress in Sardes, when the decision had to be 
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taken whether the peace rejected in 392/1 B.C. was to be accepted now. 14) 
Beloch Gr.G. III 1 p. 82 n. 1. 15) The ordinary accounts about the two years 
393/2 and 392/1 B.C. (e.g. Ed. Meyer GdA V p. 865 f., who did not yet know the 
new fragment of Ph., Cary CAH VI p. 50, and rather crudely Wilamowitz Sb. 
Berlin 1921 p. 735) simply follow first Xenophon and subsequently Andokides. 
Beloch /./. (followed by Glotz-Cohen Hist. Grecque III, 1936, p. 89), who assigns 
the mission of Antialkidas and the congress in Sparta to the same year 392,1 
B.C., perceived at least that Ph. 'states the contrary'. As a remedy he suggests 
that τὴν εἰρήνην τὴν in’ ᾿Αντιαλκίδου κατέπεμψεν βασιλεύς ‘vielleicht ein miss- 
verständnis des Didymos ist’. But unfortunately Xenophon also states the con- 
trary. Judeich’s rearrangement (Philol. 81, 1926, p. 141 ff.)J—congress in Sparta 
at the beginning of 392 B.C.; congress in Sardes at the beginning of 391—is also 
made impossible by the statement of Ph. As to the sequence Sardes-Sparta, pro- 
posed by Martin Mus. Helv. 3, 1949, p. 126 ff. I agree with Bengtson Gr. Gesch., 
1950, p. 249 n. 2. Actually it is, of course, conceivable that Antialkidas returned to 
Sparta with the ‘preliminary peace’ concluded between himself and Tiribazos, 
and that Sparta subsequently invited the allies for a discussion. In that case the 
project was not only rejected by Athens, but disavowed by the King as well, 
which would mean that Persia was not willing at the time to change her policy by 
again going with Sparta against the ‘hereditary enemy’. But that would be our 
conjecture, not the tradition. 16) See ἢ. 5. 17) It may be sufficient here 
to remember Demosth. 10, 33 f. (n. 1 on F 144-146). Otherwise, it would be necessary 
to follow up at length the contrast of the attitudes of Sparta and of Athens in 
regard to the problem of the Greeks in Asia Minor from the Ionian revolt onward, 
continuing with the events soon after the defeat of Xerxes, the Kallias peace with 
Artaxerxes, its renewal with Dareios II, and further. Athens would have given up 
* herself, had she yielded the Greeks in Asia to the Persian king, as Sparta and 
her own conservatives, or at least a great part of them, would have had her do. 
When eventually in 387/6 B.C. she had to give in, orators and historians were quite 
right to contrast the peace of Kallias with the King’s peace (Isokr. 4, 180; Kalli- 
sthenes 124 F 15/6 with the note F Gr Hist II D p. 422). But that does not justify 
the conception of Foucart (Etude p. 144): ‘notre annaliste témoigne ici d’une 
certaine naiveté: c'est plus tard qu’ Isocrate protesta contre l'indignité de cet 
abandon des Grecs d'Asie'. Certainly the motives of the people were not purely 
idealistic, but that its opposition was directed against this clause is proved even 
by Andokid. 3, 15. 18) See Text p. 515, 29 ff. 19) This term must not be 
misunderstood. Perikles concluded the peace of Kallias for the same reason, and his 
successors had renewed it in the Archidamian War (n. 7). It is an entirely different 
matter to abandon in such a peace the brothers in Asia Minor, and even in the 
Sparta of the 'nineties there were some who felt uncomfortable about this policy 
(n. 13). 20) This Spartan account is perhaps not a definite falsification, but it 
comes very near to suggestio falsi and undoubtedly involves suppressio veri. 

21) About this concept see Hampl of. cit. p. 3 ff.; 103 ff. The objections of Ernst 
Meyer (Zeitschr. Savigny-Stiftg. f. Rechtsgesch. R. A. 59, 1939, p. 598 ff.) are note- 
worthy though I cannot agree with all of them. The characteristic feature of the 
King's Peace is this that a foreign power guarantees, if not dictates, a peace be- 
tween Greeks; that is the fundamental difference not only from all Greek 
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peace treaties but also from the Kallias peace. The main question is whether 
Persia was a party to this treaty. The contention of Nolte Die hist.-polit. Voraus- 
setzungen d. Königsfriedens, 1923, P- 6—‘der Grosskönig hat nie, soweit ich habe 
feststellen können, mit anderen völkern, die er als seine untertanen betrachtete, 
friedensverträge geschlossen, denn das hätte seiner weltanschauung widerspro- 
chen’—is perhaps rather a sweeping statement, but apart from the peace of Kallias 
and its renewal we have only examples of ξυμμαχίαι between Sparta and Persia 
(see below). It seems necessary to consider this point when discussing not the 
reality of the Kallias peace (that can no longer be doubted after Wade-Gery Athen. 
Stud. Ferguson, 1940), but its wording or rather the wording of the treaty. Was 
the King really a contracting party? According to Thukyd. 8, 18 the Spartans 
conclude a ξυμμαχία πρὸς βασιλέα καὶ Τισσαφέρνην, 8, 37 πρὸς βασιλέα Δαρεῖον 
καὶ τοὺς παῖδας τοὺς βασιλέως καὶ Τισσαφέρηνην, 8, 58 πρὸς Τισσαφέρνην καὶ 
Ἱεραμένη καὶ τοὺς Φαρνάκου παῖδας περὶ τῶν βασιλέως πραγμάτων. In the 
texts the King is a contracting party. Unfortunately Thukydides does not mention 
the renewal of the peace of Kallias, and the remaining tradition does not yield a 
certain answer: nothing is gained by Andok. 3, 29 βασιλεῖ τῶι μεγάλωι σπονδὰς 
ποιησάμενοι and IG? II 8, 16 τὰς σπονδὰς [τὰς πρὸς βασιλέα]; ıt is the natural term 
for ‘treaty with Persia’. It is credible that Epilykos went to Susa in 424/3 B.C. as 
Kallias did in 449 B.C. (Herodt. 7, 151); Diod. 12, 4, 4 f. gives the history of the 
negotiations in the following stages: letter from the King to the περὶ Κύπρον Nye- 
udves καὶ σατράπαι, ambassadors from Artabazos and Megabyzos to Athens, 
embassy from Athens (to Susa ?), conclusion of the treaty πρὸς τοὺς Πέρσας. The 
first subject in the paraphrase of the text of the treaty is τῶν Περσῶν σατράπαι. I 
cannot follow up the question here, but in F 157 the King himself speaks of the 
φιλία πατρώνα with Athens. 22) As Ed. Meyer GdA V § 806 A did. Blass Ad. 
Bereds.? I p. 2941. has put it much more cautiously. 23) Or. 19, 277 ff. As the 
trial takes place in absentia there is no factual difference between φυγαδεύειν (Ph. ; 
ἔφυγε Vit. X Or. p. 835 A) and θάνατον καταγιγνώσχειν (Demosth.; cf. θανατοῦν F 66). 
But ἐχπεσεῖν καὶ κολασθῆναι ὃ 288 certainly does not mean ‘be sent into exile’, 
but the εὐεργέτης τοῦ δήμου ‘loses the favour’ of the people and is eventually 
punished. 24) V. 71. The pun in v. 97 is hardly accidental. Phormisios was 
Epikrates’ colleague in the embassy of 394/3 or 393/2 B.C. (n. 27). 25) Ihe 
correct date was given by Ed. Schwartz Ind. Lect. Rostock 1893 p. 12 ff. and Ed. 
Meyer GdA V $ 861 A, who did not yet know F 1498; later on by Stähelin Klio 5 
p. 63 f.; Beloch Gr. G.? III 2 p. 226; and others. It is not quite comprehensible that 
Christ-Schmid Gr. L.9 r, 1912, p. 431 still adhered to 390/89 B.C. and that Schmid 
(Gr. Lit. IV, 1946, p. 218 n. I) even now leaves the alternative 392/1 B.C. A con- 
fusion of the archons Δημόστρατος 393/2 and Δημόστρατος ἐκ Κεραμέων 390/89 B.C. 
by Didymos (a 'mistake of Ph' is impossible) could be considered only if clear 
allusions in the play led beyond 393/2; but that is not the case. The year 39r/o 
B.C. (Florian Studia Didymea, 1908, p. 3 ff.) entirely lacks probability, nor can I 
see why ‘die komódie im frühjahr 392 schlechthin unmöglich ist’ (Wilamowitz 
Sb. Berlin 1921 p. 736 £); the pleading of Geisler (Die Chronol. d. altatt. Komödie, 
1925, p. 73) for Lenaia 391 B.C. isa series of mistakes and wrong quotations. It is 
really of no importance that Aristeides (Panath. I 283 Ddf) ἔπεισεν (Epikrates) 
᾿Αθηναίους δέξασθαι ταύτην τὴν εἰρήνην evidently has in mind the peace of 387/6 
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B.C. (τὴν ἐπ᾽ ᾿Ανταλκίδου Schol. without giving a date). This mistake also becomes 
comprehensible now; it was bound to lead to further confusion, 26) Plato 
. Πρέσβεις I 633, 119 ff. and the anecdote in Hegesandros Athen. 6, 58 p. 251 A 
(cf. Plutarch Pelop. 30, 12). 27) ‘Vermutlich bald nach der schlacht bei Knidos, 
etwa 394/37 Ed. Meyer Theopomps Hellenika, 1909, p. 53 f.; Glotz-Cohen Hist. 
Grecque III, 1936, p. 88. Some facts tell in favour of 393/2 B.C.; but it is not the 
embassy to Tiribazos (Xenoph. Hell. 4, 8, 13) which probably is apocryphal 
(see Text p. 516, 29 ff.; in any case, these ambassadors have different names). 
Beloch (Gr. G.? III 1, 1922, p. 84 n. I) considers the alternative ‘gleich nach der 
schlacht bei Haliartos oder bei Knidos’, and Wilamowitz (2.2. p. 736) contends that 
‘vor der schlacht bei Knidos hat Athen schwerlich gesandte nach Persien geschickt’. 
Both are wrong, for Hell. Oxyrh. ch. 2, 1 mentions an embassy of three men in 
395 B.C. (or earlier) who were intercepted by Pharax and executed by the Spartans; 
their leader .n. χράτης or ]roxparng can therefore not be Epikrates. The latter is 
mentioned (Hell. Oxyrh. 2, 2; Pausan. 3, 9, 8; see F Gr Hist II C p. 8 f.) among the 
recipients of Persian money in 396/5 B.C.; there is no doubt as to his political atti- 
tude. That in 392/1 B.C. ‘er die partei gewechselt hat’ (Wilamowitz /.c.) is most 
unlikely because of Demosthenes (n. 4), but he may have let himself be duped 
(if not bribed) by Andokides. 28) Plato (n. 26) says ἔλαβον ᾿Επικράτης τε 
xai Φορμίσιος [ παρὰ τοῦ βασιλέως πλεῖστα δωροδοκήματα. Epikrates did not deny that, 
he made a joke at which the Demos ‘burst out laughing’ (Plutarch. Pelop. 30, 12). 
The report of Hegesandros is bad or badly preserved; but he also wonders that the 
Athenians εἴασαν ἄκριτον the κόλαξ of the King. All that took place in theAssembly. 
Lysias 27 in the title and in ὃ 1 τῶν συμπρεσβευτῶν is either interpolated (because 
of the trial of 392/1 B.C. 3) or corrupt. According to §§ 3 and 6 the question is not 
about a παραπρεσβεία but about a malversation (δώρων or κλοπῆς), possibly at the 
εὔθυναι, as Blass (Ait. Bereds.? I, 1887, p. 452 f.) assumed, who explained the 
speech correctly. After that Stáhelin K/io 5 p. 63 ought not again to have referred 
the trial to the embassy, and Wilamowitz l.c. p. 735 is also wrong in declaring, 
without a proof and without even mentioning the arguments against his view, 
‘kein zweifel dass die rede sich auf seine gesandtschaft und verurteilung von 391 
bezieht’ (my italics). This is my only reason for mentioning the speech of Lysias. 
I may add that Epikrates, who alone is mentioned in the speech ($ 16; consequently 
proceedings were taken against the individual members of the boards, as is 
natural in εὔθυναι and similar cases) evidently was present; the ambassadors, 
as Ph. expressly states, were not, and according to the decree mentioned by 
Demosthenes (r9, 278), and very naturally indeed, they were accused jointly. 

29) After the revision of the papyrus by Croenert the suggestion doubtfully made 
by Kirchner P. 4. Add. 8757 that he was ᾿Αναφλύστιος must be abandoned. 

30) Diels; Kirchner P.A. Add. 5325; Foucart Etude p. 146; al. cnr 568 
already Beloch Att. Politik p. 145 ff., and about the beginnings of Kallistratos’ 
career Swoboda RE X col. 1730 no. 1. Personal intrigues are never impossible 
in city-states; but that some years earlier Andokides hurt Agyrrhios, uncle of 
Kallistratos, financially by outbidding him at a lease of taxes (Andokid. 1, 133 f.; 
Foucart Etude p. 145 n. 3) seems rather far-fetched. The issue in 392/1 B.C. was 
definitely political, and it seems to have been the custom in Athens (as it was in 
Rome and probably elsewhere) for a young man with political aspirations to bring 
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himself into notice by appearing as prosecutor in an important political action. 

32) About the particulars and the chronological question see Swoboda /.c. col. 
1732. About the peace of 375/4 B.C. see also Hampl op. cit. p. 12 ff. (cf. on F 151). 

32a) Diod. 15, 29,5 ff. 33) N.20nF 148. 34) See Text p. 516, 29ff. 35) Cf. 
n. I5. 36) Cf. F 157. Diels compared the letter of Dareios I Sy//.? 22, 15 διὰ 
ταῦτά σοι χείσεται μεγάλη χάρις ἐμ βασιλέως οἴκωι; cf. moreover the letter οἵ 
Xerxes Thukyd. 1, 129, 3 (it does not matter for this purpose whether it is genuine) 
κείσεταί σοι εὐεργεσία ἐν τῶι ἡμετέρωι οἴκωι ἐς αἰεὶ ἀνάγραπτος. The expression, 
when used in a treaty of this kind, seems to be chosen with some caution. The 
letter of Artaxerxes II from 387/6 B.C., quoted verbatim by Xenoph. Hell. 5,1 30 f., 
is more outspoken: ᾿Αρταξέρξης βασιλεὺς νομίζει δίκαιον τὰς μὲν ἐν τῆι ᾿Ασίαι πόλεις 
ἑαυτοῦ εἶναι. Quite as outspoken are the treaties concluded by Sparta in the Ionian 
war: Thukyd. 8, 18, 1 ὁπόσην χώραν x«i πόλεις βασιλεὺς ἔχει καὶ οἱ πατέρες ol 
βασιλέως εἶχον βασιλέως ἔστω; 37, 2; 58, 2 χώραν τὴν βασιλέως, ὅση τῆς ᾿Ασίας 
ἐστί, βασιλέως εἶναι, καὶ περὶ τῆς χώρας τῆς ἑαυτοῦ βουλευέτω βασιλεὺς ὅπως βούλεται 
(for this clause see Wade-Gery l.c. p. 146). Ephoros (Diodor. 12, 26, 2) 
distinguished treaties of Persia with Athens ἐν αἷς ἦσαν αἱ κατὰ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν Ἕλλη- 
νίδες πόλεις αὐτόνομοι (evidently the peace of Kallias) from those with Sparta which 
ὕστερον ἐγράφησαν (evidently 412/1 B.C.) ἐν αἷς τοὐναντίον ἦν γεγραμμένον ὑπηκόους 
εἶναι τοῖς Πέρσαις τὰς κατὰ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν “EAAnvidag πόλεις. In the ‘nineties the 
attempt was made to find conciliatory forms, for the naked truth would have 
been inconvenient to the Spartans because of its effect in Hellas: when Agesilaos 
in 395 B.C. demanded the autonomy ofthe towns (Hell. 3, 4,25) Tithraustes suggested 
ἀποπλεῖν οἴκαδε, τὰς δ᾽ ἐν τῆι ᾿Ασίαι. πόλεις αὐτονόμους οὔσας τὸν ἀρχαῖον δασμὸν 
αὐτῶι (scil. βασιλεῖ) ἀποφέρειν ; that sounds like sarcasm but need not be meant 
thus, if Wade-Gery is right about the Kallias peace; in any case, Agesilaos 
was unwilling to consent without consulting the οἴκοι τέλη. The offer (for such 
it is) with which Antialkidas approached Tiribazos in 392 B.C. sounds quite 
neutral (at least in Xenoph. Hell. 4, 8, 14): τῶν τε γὰρ ἐν τῆι ᾿Ασίαι Ἑλληνίδων 
πόλεων Λακεδαιμονίους βασιλεῖ οὐκ ἀντιποιεῖσθαι, τάς τε νήσους ἁπάσας xal τὰς 
ἄλλας πόλεις ἀρκεῖν σφίσιν αὐτονόμους εἶναι. 37) Andokid. 3, 14 τὰς γὰρ πόλεις 
αὐτονόμους αἱ συνθῆκαι ποιοῦσιν ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως τὰς νήσους κομισώμεθα .... οὐκοῦν διαρ- 
ρήδην γέγραπται ταύτας ᾿Αθηναίων εἶναι. About the political ideas of those who 
could regard this autonomy as a concession on the King’s part (whereas it actually 
was in the interest of Persia and Sparta) see Nolte op. cit. p. 8 ff. 38) We find this 
term, much discussed recently, for the first time in a document Syl. 182 of the 
year 362/1 B.C. (the dating is, I hope, finally proved by Hampl Staatsverträge 
p. 26 f), but Andokides (n. 5) used it thirty years earlier, when characterizing 
the proposals made in 392/1 B.C. 39) For some examples of this rather inde- 
finite ἐπί see Ph. U. 16 p. 324 n. 18. Here a πρεσβεύσαντος or something similar 
may be understood. 40) n ᾿Αντιαλκίδου εἰρήνη (Plutarch. J.c.; Didymos in 
F 151) seems to be a later brief term. Xenophon calls the peace of 387/6 B.C. 
εἰρήνη ἣν κατέπεμψε βασιλεὺς both 5, I, 35 on the occasion of its conclusion and 6, 
5, 1 in 370 B.C. Ernst Meyer l.c. p. 599 f. again correctly states against Hampl that 
here and in the following passages the King's peace is understood, not a‘renewal’. 
The best proof for this is furnihed by Isokrates Paneg. 121; 175 ff. and Panath. 
106 f. Ephoros (Diod. 15, 50, 4) also speaks of the ὁμολογίαι at πρότερον ἦσαν me- 
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ποιημέναι, understanding the peace of 387/6 B.C. Isokrates De pace 16 has συνθῆκαι 
γενόμεναι πρὸς βασιλέα καὶ Λακεδαιμονίους. The documents paraphrase similarly: IG? II 
34, Off. a. 384/3 B.C. [τὰς οὔσας συνθήκας ἃ]ς ὥμοσεν βασιλ[εὺς καὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
xai]/ Λακεδαιμόνιοι x[at οἱ ἄλλοι “λληνες]; 103, 23 ff. a. 369/8 B.C. [τῆι βασ]ιλέως 
εἰρήνηι, ἣν ἐποιήσαντο ᾿Αθηναῖ / ot] καὶ Λακέδαιμόνιοι καὶ [οἱ ἄλλοι "EXXqvec]. But in 
literature we find from an Atthis (doubtless Ph.) also ᾿Αλκισθένην ἄρχοντα (3721 
B.C.) ἐφ᾽ οὗ τὴν εἰρήνην ᾿Αθηναῖοί τε καὶ Λακεδαιμόνιοι καὶ βασιλεὺς ὥμοσαν (Dion. 
Hal. Lys. 12). 

I) Thus G; συμμαχίαν κεκτῆσθαι V. The several versions of the scholia are not 
clear as to whether it is a Corinthian or an Athenian troop. Probably the ex- 
pression of Demosthenes misled them. 2) Cf. Ages. 2, 17; Plutarch. Ages. 
22,4. 3) Xenoph. Hell. 4, 5, 17. The reports have stressed this point even more 
strongly: χρατηθέντας ὑπό τε πελταστῶν ὁπλίτας, καὶ μισθοφόρων Λακεδαιμονίους 
Plutarch. Ages. 22, 4. 4) Xenoph. Hell. 4, 4, 9. 5) Diodor. 15, 44 in the 
obituary. See Lammert RE XIX 1 col. 404 f. 6) See Demosth. 20, 84. 7) See 
F 149 n. 12. 8) See Xenoph. Hell. 4, 8, 10; on F 149. 9) Xenophon Zell. 
4, 5, I. That makes it 390 B.C., but the equation with the Attic month still is 
uncertain. Io) Hell. 4, 5, 11. It is not certain whether the Hyakinthia fall in 
the Attic Hekatombaion or still in Skirophorion; see Ziehen RE III A col. 1518; 
Jeanmaire Couroi et Courétes, 1939, p. 526. 

I) See on F 144/6. 2) As Foucart himself (Étude p. 148 ff.) emphasizes the fact 
that what we have is merely a 'résumé', it seems to be somewhat illogical that he 
founds on this ‘une médiocre idée de son (scil. Ph.s) jugement en matiére historique’. 
Diodoros (i.e. Ephoros), who among others stressed the great success of Athens 
(or what appeared to be such at the time), also says (understanding the Greeks 
as a whole, it is true) ἀσμένως προσδεξαμένων τοὺς λόγους διὰ TO κάμνειν τῆι συνεχείαι 
τῶν πολέμων. We have no reason to assume that Ph. passed over the concession of naval 
hegemony which was particularly welcomed in Athens, For all questions concerning 
the tradition(s) on this peace I refer now to A. G. Roos Mnemos. IV 2, 1949, p. 265 ff. 
As regards the date, I am not sure that Beloch (Gr. Gesch.? III 2 p. 235f.) is right 
in assigning the conclusion of the peace to autumn 375 B.C.; but the generally 
accepted date at the beginning of 374/3 (summer 374) B.C. rests ultimately on a 
suggestion of Loeschke that the first sacrifice to the new goddess Eirene on Heka- 
tombaion 16th was offered on the day of the ratification of the peace. This does not 
seem credible to me, and I therefore prefer (the spring of ?) the Attic year 375/4 B.C. 
3) I might have printed it in the text with the same justification as I did F 152/3; 
156. But I am repenting of that inconsistencey already now, as I cannot and will 
not reconstruct Ph. That must be left for the marginal notes of the writer who at 
some future time will give us not the Atthidographers, or the Atthis, but the 
tradition about Athens. 4) This alternative is argued convincingly by Roos, 
who pointed out the motive for what must now be termed ‘a false representation’ 
of the standpoint of Thebes at the congress of 375/4 B.C. (l.c. p. 282 ff.). 5) Ot 
δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναῖοι αὐξανομένους μὲν ὁρῶντες διὰ σφᾶς τοὺς Θηβαίους χρήματά Te οὐ 
συμβαλλομένους εἰς τὸ ναυτικὸν, αὐτοὶ δὲ ἀποχναιόμενοι xal χρημάτων εἰσφοραῖς 
καὶ ληιστείαις ἐξ Αἰγίνης καὶ φυλακαῖς τῆς χώρας, ἐπεθύμησαν παύσασθαι τοῦ 
πολέμου, καὶ πέμψαντες πρέσβεις εἰς Λακεδαίμονα εἰρήνην ἐποιήσαντο. 6) That 
he ‘deliberately omits’ it (Ed. Meyer GdA V 8936 A) is certainly not an ex- 
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planation. Why should he have done so precisely here (see the attempt at 
answering this question by Roos Lc. p. 277 1)? And it is not the only gap in his 
report. About Isokrates see n. 12. 7) Hell. 6, 3, 12 (speech of Kallistratos) 
ἃ δὲ βουλόμενοί τινες ἀποτρέπειν τὴν εἰρήνην διαβάλλουσιν, ὡς ἡμεῖς οὐ φιλίας 
δεόμενοι, ἀλλὰ φοβούμενοι μὴ ᾿Ανταλκίδας ἔλθηι ἔχων παρὰ βασιλέως χρήματα κτλ. It 
is not said that Sparta appealed to the King to restore the peace which he had 
guaranteed (on the question whether he did see Roos p. 279 ff.), but that she asked 
for subsidies (as in 392/1 B.C.). Whether this is correct is another question. Diod. 
15, 50, 4 (a. 372/1 B.C.) κατὰ δὲ τούτους τοὺς χρόνους ᾿Αρταξέρξης ὁ βασιλεὺς ὁρῶν 
πάλιν ταραττομένην τὴν Ἑλλάδα πρέσβεις ἀπέστειλε κτλ. does not help. 8) 15, 38, 2 
τῶν δ᾽ Ἑλλήνων ἀσμένως προσδεξαμένων τοὺς λόγους ~ ἀσμένως προσήχκαντο ol 
᾿Αθηναῖοι Ph. ~ Xenophon (n. 5) — Isokrat. Plat. 41 (where the victories of Athens 
cause Sparta ἀγαπητῶς ἰδεῖν τὴν εἰρήνην γενομένην). It is again ‘all Greeks' who 
ἀσμένως accept the Persian mediation in 372/1 B.C. (15, 50, 4). In 392/1 B.C. the 
peace had been rejected by Athens (F 149); in 387/6 B.C. xaT ἀνάγχην.... 
προσεδέξαντο τὴν εἰρήνην (14, 110, 4). 9)'See- Text p:.524/55 i, 10) He is 
speaking of the battle of Alyzeia which was a victory though not a decisive one; 
see Beloch Gr. G.? III 1 p. 154. 11) He can only mean the new goddess. It is 
rather curious that he seems to avoid the name. Cf. n. 28. 12) It is obvious 
that Isokrates does his best in order to make this peace a parallel to the peace of 
Kallias (cf. Text p. 525, 33 ff.). Of course, he does not mention the King with one 
word; it is the Athenians who ‘compel the Spartans to conclude a peace’. We must 
not use this point for answering the question p. 522, 21 ff. 13) Consequently 
the doublet in Diod. 15, 38 (see Text p. 522, 17 ff.) is limited to $ 3 and the attitude 
of the Thebans. This goes well together with the opinion of Roos (n. 4) about his 
source. 14) Diodor. 15, 41 ff. 8. 374|3 B.C-; spring 373-B.G; Beloch συ. 6.3 11 
2 p. 230. 15) Cf. for instance F 121; the ὅτε belongs to the contracting excerptor 
also in F 152. 16) The main fact that the cult of Eirene is not older than 375/4 
B.C. is now correctly stated by Wilamowitz GI. d. Hell. II, 1932, p. 179 and even 
more clearly by Deubner A. F. p. 37 f. This disposes of the earlier treatment by 
Wilamowitz in Ph. U. 1, 1880, p. 120 n. 36 which more or less influenced most of the 
subsequent discussions on the cult of Eirene in Athens (Deubner Rosch. Lex. III 2, 
1902/9, col. 2132; Waser R E V, 1905, col. 2129; Nilsson RE IV A, 1931, col. 1435; 
Stengel Kultusaltertiimer 3, 1920, p. 221; Beloch op. cit. 111 2, 1923, p. 235; Judeich 
Topogr. 3, 1931, p. 348 n. 3, and others. Fuchs ‘Der antike Friedensgedanke’ NPhU 
3, 1926, p. 170 n. 3 still admitted an altar of Eirene ‘before the fourth century’, 
and declared the date of 403 B.C. to be ‘possible’ for the Eirene of Kephisodotos, 
“because the literary evidence is not suficient for placing the event’. Miltner RE 
XIX 1, 1937, col. 763, 17 ff. even believes in the altar of 449/8 B.C. (cf. Text p. 525, 
21 ff.), and Kern Rel. d. Griech. III, 1938, p. 80f. repeats all the old misinter- 
pretations—the bloodless sacrifices, the altar dedicated after the battle on the 
Eurymedon, the ‘popularity’ of the goddess proved by Aristophanes. Cf. n. 25. 

17) The dating at 375/4 B.C. (with slight variants) represents now the general 
opinion. Lippold RE XI, 1922, col. 232 f. declared that it is ‘impossible, if only 
for reasons of style' to assign the statue to the end of the fifth century with Sauer 
Zeitschr. f. bildende Kunst 28 p. 283 f.; Amelung Arch. Anz. 34, 1919, p. 49 ff. and 
others. Against the renewed defence of the early date by Amelung RM 38/9, 1923/4, 
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p. 40 ff. see Pfuhl Arch. Jahrb. 43, 1928, p. 5; cf. also Beazley C. A. H. VI, 1927, 
P. 539 and Süsserott Griech. Plastik d. 4. Jhdts, 1938, p. 141 fl.. 18) A private 
cult, not probable in itself for this goddess, was invented merely in order to remove 
the seeming contradiction between the evidence for the institution of the cult in 
375/4 B.C. and Aristophanes’ Eirene (Text p. 524, 31 ff.). 19) 7G? II 1946 col. 
IVa 94/5 ἐκ τῆς θυσίας τῆι Εἰρήνηι παρὰ στρατηγῶν RHHHRmAAIIIL This in- 
scription has always been connected with the literary evidence, and Wilamowitz 
correctly inferred from the sacrifice by the strategoi that it was ‘eine junge stiftung’ 
(though at that time he still dated it at 449/5 B.C.). 20) About Theoxenia 
see on F 183. τὴ Βα Ξε π᾿ τ 8. τς]. Ὁ. τὸ 2): 22) Brunn Leukothea, 
1867. os See eo. nah 127. 24) Cf. n. 17. Aristotle’s statement ('A0r. 38, 4) 
ἐπὶ πέρας γὰρ ἤγαγε τὴν εἰρήνην καὶ τὰς διαλύσεις llaocav(ag is, of course, correct 
because the Thirty in the city and in Eleusis waged war against the demo- 
crats in the Peiraieus (ἐπεκράτουν τῶι πολέμωι 38, 3). It was not merely a στάσις. 

25) Cf. n. 16. The ἐν ἑτέρωι κιβωτίωι Βἰρήνη ἐλεφαντίνη κατάχρυσος of the inven- 
tory of the Akropolis, quoted by Deubner (Rosch. Lex. III 2 col. 2132) from CIG 
150 § 47, is a συβήνη παρὰ Μηθυμναίων (IG? II 1388, 75 of 398/7 B.C.) and probably 
the same which is listed 7G? I 280, 86 of 422/1 B.C. The ἀγάλματα Eipnuns καὶ 
Ἑστίας in the Prytaneion (Pausan. 1, 18, 3) probably belong to the Hellenistic 
building. The coins with the Eipnyn Λοκρῶν are dated by Head H N? p. 102 at 
c. 350-332 B.C. Moreover, they do not concern Athens. 26) As stated clearly 
and distinctly by Deubner A. F. p. 37 f. with whose treatment of the tradition I 
do not altogether agree. If Eirene was a goddess, Polemos, who had thrown her 
εἰς ἄντρον βαθύ (Pax 223; as to the invention see Robert Herm. 49, 1914, p. 
20 f.) must have been a god. 27) That they say τὸν δὲ βωμὸν un αἱματοῦσθαι may 
be due to the abridgement which fused the words of the poet and the evidence 
from a book Περὶ θυσιῶν or Περὶ ἑορτῶν. It is not quite impossible that a sprinkling 
of the altar with blood was avoided; the great number of oxen which we infer 
from the 874 drachmae in the list of the hide-moneys (n. 19) can hardly have all 
been killed before the altar. But the simpler explanation is preferable, for such 
contractions are frequent in the scholia. 28) The synoecism is not an εἰρήνη 
even if formerly τινὲς xol ἐπολέμησάν move αὐτῶν ὥσπερ καὶ '"Exeuotwtot... πρὸς 
᾿Ερεχθέα, and although Theseus applied compulsion when uniting the Twelve 
Towns (Thukyd. 2, 15, I-2). Plutarch. Theseus 24, 4 says ἔθυσε δὲ καὶ Μετοίκια τῆι 
ἕχτηι ἐπὶ δέκα Ἑκατομβαιῶνος, ἣν ἔτι νῦν θύουσι, but he does not mention Eirene; 
according to Thukyd. 1.6. that festival belongs to Athena. The fact that the sacrifice 
to Eirene was put on that day, no special festival of Eirene being instituted, also 
shows that the goddess was a recent creation; even as late as 353 B.C. Isokrates 
seems to have felt that (cf. n. 11). It may be further noted that Eirene is not one of 
the Horai in Athens, although she is in Hesiod Th. 901/3; and Fuchs op. cit. p. 171 
^n. I remarks that ‘man von Athena Nike spricht, aber Athena Eirene eine un- 
mögliche bildung wäre: sie ist der friede, aber sie bringt ihn nicht’. It is of no 
importance for us that Euripides in Kresphontes F 453 N? invokes Hipnva βαθύ- 
mhoute xol καλλίστα μακάρων θεῶν, ζῆλός μοι σέθεν -ὡς χρονίζεις; nor do I know 
how Wilamowitz knows (Gl. d. Hell. II p. 179) that Aristophanes ‘gave offence’ 
by bringing her statue on the stage. 29) Not the battle on the Eurymedon; see 
on F Gr Hist 124 F 15/6. I do not understand Deubner A, FP. p. 38 n. 3. 30) 
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Ph. U. ı p. 120 n. 36; cf. above n. 16. 31) See Hdt. 7, 151; R E Suppl. II col. 
239; Wade-Gery l.c. p. 152 n. 2. Miltner RE XIX 1, 1937, col. 762, 67 ff., in my 
opinion, is wrong about almost every point. Perhaps both the statue and the 
condemnation of the ambassador (Demosth. 19, 273) are inventions, an outcrop 
of the discussions about the peace, of attacks on Kallias (Herodt. 6, 121), and 
answers to them. Kallias himself was of course proud of his diplomatic success. 
This is the reason why he, dedicated a statue of Aphrodite in Athens (Raubitschek 
Hesperia 12, 1943, p. 18 ff.; Jacoby CI. Qu. 38, 1944, p. 72 f.). 32) Demosth. 20, 
70 διόπερ οὐ μόνον αὐτῶι τὴν ἀτέλειαν ἔδωκαν οἱ τότε, ἀλλὰ καὶ χαλκῆν εἰκόνα ὥσπερ 
“Αρμοδίου xal ᾿Αριστογείτονος ἔστησαν πρώτου. It carried the inscription (ibid. 69) 
ἐπειδὴ ἠλευθέρωσε τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίων συμμάχους. 33) Nepos Timoth. 2, 3 (following the 
words quoted in the Text p. 523, 23 ff.) cuius laudis ut memoria maneret, Timotheo 
publice statuam in foro posuerunt; qui honos huic uni ante id tempus contigit, ut cum patri 
populus statuam posuisset, filio quoque daret. This statue one might expect to have 
been put up beside that of Eirene, and that of Kallias (if he really was the ambas- 
sador of 449/8 B.C., which I am inclined to doubt, although I do not venture to 
think of the leader of the embassy to Sparta in 372/1 B.C.) near the stele of the 
treaty. Wade-Gery /.c. p. 126 made it at least very probable that this stele was 
erected publicly already in 424/3 B.C. If that date is too early, the publication was 
ordered not 'about 380 B.C.', but most probably in the same year in which the 
Athenians concluded the treaty with Sparta and honoured Timotheos by a statue. 
Then it was, in fact, ‘a piece of sentimental diplomacy’. 34) Isokrates implies 
the idea quite clearly; cf. n. 12. 

I) The same applies to F 153; 156; see also Text p. 522, 14 ff. on an archon's 
date in Lysias 12. 2) See Introd. p. 239, 37 ff. 3) F 154; 158. 4) The date 
has been established by U. Koehler A M 6, 1881, p. 30 ff. on the basis of the naval 
document /G? II 1612; see also Beloch Att. Pol., 1884, p. 362 f.; Gr. G? III 2 p. 260. 
Under this year Diodoros τό, 21 records the whole Συμμαχικὸς πόλεμος, whereas 
Dion. Hal. Lysias 12 has the two years 357/6 and 356/5 B.C. 5) Not Nepos 
only (Text p. 527, 13 ff.) but Ph. as well states that he was strategos. Then he 
cannot have been born as late as 381 B.C. (P. A. 9988), unless the Athenians made 
an exception because of his father and his father-in-law (cf. n. 9). 6) Isokr. 
Antid. 129; Nepos Timoth. 3, 5; Iphikrat. 3, 3; cf. Diodor, 16, 21, 4. 7) Deinarch. 
K. Δημοσθ. 14, who mentions only Timotheos. αὐτὸν <’Apıoropav> Gruter, 
αὐτός O. 8) Iphikrates and Timotheos are meant, who alone could be characte- 
rized in $ 1 as oi ἐπιφανέστατοι τῶν πολιτῶν. It was probably Diodoros who omitted 
the less known Menestheus; we expect his name in Ephoros, if only because of 
Nepos. 9) As far as we know (pace E. Berneker RE XVIII 4, 1949, col. 1421, 
20 ff.) the Athenian strategoi had no πάρεδροι, nor is there anything like it in 
Diodor. 16, 21, 1 (cf. n. 8). Approximately the reverse may be correct: if Menestheus 
was strategos together with Iphikrates, the Aiantis must in 356/5 B.C. have pro- 
vided two members of the board, and the people may have conferred his first office 
on the young man for the sake of his father. We must not compare the conditions in 
Periklean times. 10) The missing words may have been something like καὶ 
ἔφυγεν ὁ Τιμόθεος εἰς Χαλκίδα (cf. F 121) καὶ ἐχεῖ ἐτελεύτησεν... For ὅτε καὶ cf. 
Tursr. II) Att. Politik p. 363. 12) Clinton Fasti Hell. s. à. 355; 353; Klee 
R E VI A 2, 1937, col. 1329; the former without giving a reason, the latter giving 


a rather silly one. 13) For 354/3 B.C. plead Schaefer Demosth. I, 1856, p. 153 
n. 4; Judeich Kleinasiat. Stud., 1892, p. 290 n. I; Kirchner P. A. 7737; 9988; 
13700; for 356/5 B.C. Beloch Ati. Pol. p. 363 f.; Gv. G? III 2 p. 260; Ed. Meyer 
G d A V ὃ 982 A. ‘It is uncertain whether the trial was concluded within the year 
or whether it dragged on until 354' Pickard-Cambridge C 4 H 6 p. 211. Glotz- 
Cohen Hist. Grecque III p. 198 f. do not give an opinion. 14) Mel. Glotz, 1932, 
p. 565 ff. The two cases are different. But there may be something behind the 
apophthegm of Iphikrates (Polyaen. Sirat. 3, 9, 29) εὐήθης ἂν εἴην ὑπὲρ ᾿Αθηναίων 
μὲν στρατηγῶν, ὑπὲρ ἐμαυτοῦ δὲ πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους μηκέτι, even though it does not 
seem probable that ‘er seine veteranen zur einschüchterung des gerichtshofes 
aufgeboten haben wird’; such an assumption fits the later Rome better than fourth 
century Athens. But while Iphikrates was popular and politically blameless, 
Timotheos was neither (cf. Isokr. 15, 129 ff.). He may have used his wealth, or 
brought countercharges against Aristophon, or taken other steps like that. But 
even the new government was not strong enough to prevent the proceedings 
altogether although the sentence was mitigated soon (n. 16). 15) Aristot. 
Rhet. 2, 23 p. 1398 a 4 (answer to Aristophon’s question ei προδοίη ἂν τὰς ναῦς ἐπὶ 
χρήμασιν); Plutarch. Apophthegm. p. 187 A (without giving particulars, but we 
know of no other trial of Iphikrates; πολέμου περιεστῶτος thy πόλιν, it is true, can 
only mean ‘during a war’, not ‘when the peril of war was threatening"); Polyaen. 
Sivat. 3, 9, 15; 29 (attitude in court and apophthegm). 16) r5, 101-139. The 
Antidosis, according to § 9, was published in 353 B.C.; the date cannot be cal- 
culated more accurately. We may believe Isokrates capable of writing quickly 
a few pages about the man who had been his disciple and patron. Also there is no 
need to overestimate his courage in standing up for the dead: the government had 
changed in the middle of 354 B.C. and the sentence may already have been altered 
when he published. The mitigation is attested: huius post mortem cum populum 
iudicii sui paeniteret, multae novem partes detraxit et decem talenta Cononem, filium 
eius, ad muri quandam partem veficiendam iussit dave (Nepos Timoth. 4, 1). 

I) Οὗτος (scil. Φίλιππος) γὰρ νυκῆσας τὸν ᾿Ονόμαχον ἐπιφανεῖ παρατάξει τὴν τ᾽ ἐν 
Φεραῖς τυραννίδα χαθεῖλε .... καὶ τἄλλα τὰ κατὰ Θετταλίαν καταστήσας προῆγεν 
ἐπὶ τὰς Πύλας πολεμήσων τοῖς Φωκεῦσι. κωλυσάντων δὲ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων διελθεῖν 
τὰς παρόδους ἐπανῆλθεν εἰς Μακεδονίαν; Justin 8, 2, 8 sed Athenienses audito 
belli eventu, ne in Graeciam Philippus transiret, angustias Thermopylarum .. 
occupavere. The deed does not seem to be emphasized particularly, as it is in De- 
most. 19, 319 ὅτε γὰρ Φωκέας ἐχράτησε (scil. Φίλιππος) τὸ πρῶτον, xal διέφθειρε 
τοὺς ξένους αὐτῶν ul τὸν ἡγούμενον .... ᾿Ονόμαρχον, τότε τῶν ὄντων ἀνθρώπων 
ἁπάντων οὐδενός, οὔθ᾽ Ἕλληνος οὔτε βαρβάρου, Φωκεῦσι βοηθήσαντος πλὴν ὑμῶν, οὐχ 
ὅπως παρῆλθεν 1 διεπράξαθ᾽ ὧν ἐβουλήθη τι παρελθών, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ προσελθεῖν ἐγγὺς ἐδυνήθη, 
and the words οἵ Diodoros are not a paraphrase of Demosthenes (as the passages 
“collected by E. Schwartz R EV col. 682 f. are). Still, a connexion probably exists. 
I cannot give a name to the common source of Diodoros and Trogus, but ‘der rheto- 
rische schulmeister’ suggested by Schwartz appears quite incredible to me. 2) 
The defence of the pass is dated in the first half of Thudemos’ archonship by Beloch 
Gr.G.2 III 2 p. 267 ff.; Ferguson RE XVIII 1, 1939, col. 502 f.; Cloché Etud. 
Class. 8, 1939, p. 190 ff. — rightly as I believe; in spring and summer 352 B.C. by 
N. G. L. Hammond J H St 57, 1937, p. 54 ff. and Treves A J Ph 63, 1942, p. 145. 
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1) Grote Hist. of Greece X p. 407 n.; Schaefer Demosth. I p. 87 f.; Judeich Klein- 
asiat. Stud., 1892, p. 200 n. 1; Ed. Meyer G d A V § 965; Beloch Gr. G.? III ı p. 
I94 n. 3; Pickard-Cambridge CAH VI p. 209; Glotz-Cohen Hist. Grecque III p. 
189. 2) There is not much other evidence, and what there is is not very clear: 
Aristot. Rhet. 2, 6 p. 1384 b 32 f.; Herakleid. Pol. τὸ, 7. Strabov τὰ, αι 18. Gic: 
N. D. 1, 72; Diog. Laert. 10, 1. Krateros 342 F 21 must be referred to the defection 
of Samos in 441/39 B.C., and the events after her defeat gave rise to the proverbial 
saying ᾿Αττικὸς πάροικος. 3) Isokrat. Antid. 111 ff. ἐπὶ Σάμον στρατεύσας 
(Timotheos) ... ἐν δέκα μησὶν ἐξεπολιόρκησεν ὀχτακισχιλίοις πελτασταῖς καὶ τριή- 
ρεσιν τριάκοντα .... ἐντεῦθεν τοίνυν ἀναπλεύσας Σηστὸν καὶ Κριθώτην ἔλαβε, 
καὶ τὸν ἄλλον χρόνον ἀμελουμένης Χερρονήσου προσέχειν ὑμᾶς αὐτῆι τὸν νοῦν 
ἐποίησεν. τὸ δὲ τελευταῖον Ποτίδαιαν .... εἷλεν (n. 7). 4) Diodor. τό, 34, 3 (a. 
353/2 B.C.) Χάρης δὲ 6 τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων στρατηγὸς εἰσπλεύσας εἰς Ἑλλήσποντον xal 
Σηστὸν πόλιν ἑλὼν τοὺς μὲν ἡβῶντας ἀπέσφαξεν, τοὺς δ᾽ ἄλλους ἐξηνδραποδίσατο. 
(4) Κερσοβλέπτου δὲ τοῦ Κότυος διά τε τὴν πρὸς Φίλιππον ἀλλοτριότητα καὶ τὴν 
πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους φιλίαν ἐγχειρίσαντος τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις τὰς ἐν Χερρονήσωι πόλεις πλὴν 
Καρδίας, ἀπέστειλεν ὁ δῆμος χληρούχους εἰς τὰς πόλεις. Cf. IG? II 1613, 297 
(353/2 B.C.) [καὶ ὧν of] οἰκισταὶ ἔχουσιν [οἱ εἰς Χερ]ρόνησον; Demosth. 23, 103 
(352 B.C.) τοῖς Χερρόνησον οἰκοῦσι τῶν πολιτῶν. Concerning Samos Diodoros says 
nothing either in this or in the next year. About the relations of Athens to 
Kersobleptes see P. Cloché Mel. Glotz, 1932, p. 215 ff. 5) See on F 152. 6) 
IG? II 1437, 20 (c. 350 B.C.) among the votive offerings to Athena on the 
Akropolis: [otépavoc, ὃν] ὁ δῆμος ἐν Σάμωι ἀνέθηκεν. 7) Head H N? 605. 

ı) Didymos’ inference that the speech belongs to the next year 349/8 B.C. is 
rather crude and probably mistaken. See Focke Genethliakon Wilh. Schmid 1929; 
Koerte Gnomon ii, 1935, p. 343 f.; Text p. 531, 4f. 2) Foucart Etude sur 
Didyme, 1906, p. 153 fL, who considerably overestimates Didymos (Lc. p. 28) 
when he makes him surpass his predecessors 'par l'étendue et la süreté de son 
érudition, par l'indépendence et la sagacité de sa critique'. We are always justified 
in asking whether Ph. alters, corrects or enlarges his source; but that is not the 
case here. 3) Diels and Kirchner P. A. 6156 (Add.) identified Ephialtes with 
the demagogue who in 340 B.C. went to Persia as ambassador and whose extra- 
dition Alexander demanded in 335 B.C. The sphere of office is indicated more 
accurately 1 G? II 204, 19 f. by the words τὸν στρατηγὸν τὸν ἐπὶ τὴν φυλακὴν τῆς 
χώρας κεχειροτονημένον (cf. Aristot. 'A0m. 61, 1 ἕνα ἐπὶ τὴν χώραν, ὃς φυλάττει, 
κἂν πόλεμος ἐν τῆι χώραι γίγνηται, πολεμεῖ οὗτος). The στρατηγὸς ἐπὶ τὴν χώραν τὴν 
én’ ᾿Ελευσῖνος did not yet exist; see Busolt-Swoboda Staatsk. p. 1121 ff. 4) They 
cannot possibly have been lacking in Androtion’s Atthis, and, in fact, we find at 
least Φιλοκράτους εἰπόντος at the end of the excerpt. The form probably belongs 
to Didymos who abridges, for it is even more misleading than Ph.’s κατὰ ψήφισμα 
Φιλοκράτους, where we should prefer κατὰ τὸ ψιτὸ ®. For all these matters were 
resolved upon some time before (Text p. 530, 24 ff.). Actually there is hardly 
room for another decree of Philokrates. 5) I think that also Ph.s τοῦ θεοῦ χρή- 
σαντος instead of Androtion's διαμαντευσάμενοι καὶ ἀνελόντος τοῦ θεοῦ is more likely to 
be the consequence of Didymos’ abridgement and vulgarisation of the text than 
of alteration by Ph. If διαμαντεύεσθαι can really mean only ‘demander, entre deux 
choses, laquelle il vaut mieux faire’—it actually does not in Plato Legg. p. 697 A, 
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or else any μαντεύεσθαι would be a διαμαντεύεσθαι, as the god regularly answers 
λῶιον καὶ &ueıvov—the term would suit the proceedings prescribed in 7 G? 11304 very 
well. In any case, the reports of both Androtion and Ph. are retrospective, like the 
words χατὰ ψήφισμα Φιλοκράτους; the oracle, too, had been given previously, it 
had not been asked for after the Megarians had agreed (as Kirchner P. A. 14599; 
Syll.3 204 n. 2 and others believe). 6) Both by ἀνεῖναι and by ἐργάζεσθαι Ph. 
is very near to the inscription (v. 26; 29; 30; instead of ἐνεργάζομαι, which occurs 
twice, Ziehen wants to write émepy-). But these words are the regular terms, and 
Androtion also has ἐργάζεσθαι. Ph. could not use the form ἐργαζομένοισι if he 
turned an oracle into prose (Diels reconstructed the oracle not very convincingly ; 
the god actually did not issue an oracle but chose between two sealed prose- 
versions which were offered to him); the form is due to an error of the scribe 
who also misread x as o (Croenert Rh. Mus. 62 p. 388). Foucart's assumption— Ph. 
a cru qu’ Androtion avait cité une partie de l’oracle lui-méme et il a tenté de le 
compléter' eic.—ascribes to Ph. a forgery which is plainly impossible for him and 
foolish at that. 7) Diels is wrong in stating that ‘Ph. die Orgasstreitigkeiten 
in das letzte jahr zusammenfasst’. 8) It is quite possible that Euboulos wished 
to exploit the Orgas commercially (Glotz-Cohen Hist. Gr. III p. 246; 279). In that 
case the manner in which the question was put to the oracle may represent a 
compromise between the financially efficient and the pious members of the party 
which had come into power in 354/3 B.C. The decree of Philokrates, which seems 
to have been of a more general character (see also I G? II 204, τό ff.), is hardly 
much earlier than J G? II 204. The more distant antecedents do not concern us 
here: already in 432 B.C. the Megarians were accused of ἀποτέμνεσθαι thy ἱερὰν 
ὀργάδα, and this fact is said to have provided an external cause for the Megarian 
psephism (Plutarch. Perikl. 30, 2). About the term ὀργάς see Norden Aus altröm. 
Priesterbüchern, 1939, p. 22 ff. (to be used with caution). 9) Kirchner P. A. 
14576 identified Philokrates with the ‘demagogue’ (Theopomp. 115 F 164) from 
the deme Hagnus, otherwise known from the history of the Philocratean peace 
only (his condemnation see JG? II 1582; Meritt Hesperia 5 p. 393 ff.; Introd. to 
Androtion p. 92). Accordingly we should have expected that he played a röle 
already in the fifties (the long article by Hans Schaefer R E XIX 2, 1938, col. 
2496 no. 5 does not say anything about this). He certainly belonged to the party 
of Eubulos. I still think it probable that the speech recorded by Theopompos was 
made to recommend the peace (Jaeger Demosthenes, 1938, p. 96; 232 places it 
earlier). In 352/1 B.C. he was appointed a member of the committee ἐπὶ τὴν ἱερὰν 
ὀργάδα ἀντὶ τῶν ἐχπεπτωκότων νέους ὅρους θεῖναι; for the “Αγνούσιος V. 75 
surely is Philokrates. He was in that case a member of the Council at that time. 

10) Of course the Athenians tried to extend the territory. The ἐσχατιαί are more 
likely the border districts now claimed by the Athenians, not simply the boundary- 
line. 11) Or. 12, 32 el τῦς dvayvoin τὰ ψηφίσμαθ᾽ ὑμῶν, χαὶ τὰς πράξεις ἐφεξῆς 
διέλθοι, οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἷς πιστεύσαι τῶν αὐτῶν εἶναι ταῦτα κἀκεῖνα - οἷον ἃ πρὸς τοὺς 
καταράτους Μεγαρέας ἐψηφίσασθ᾽ ἀποτεμνομένους τὴν ὀργάδα, ἐξιέναι, κωλύειν, μὴ 
ἐπιτρέπειν; cf. 3, 20. Foucart draws a fancy picture of the events about which 
we do not know more than what has been stated above. ı2) Hierokleides is 
not known, but Stähelin Klio 5, 1905, p. 67 is most probably correct in believing 
him to be a relative of Θρασυφῶν Ἱεροκλείδου who in c. 275/4 B.C. moved honorary 
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decrees for Eleusinian cult officials (7 G? II 683; 1235). Lakrateides is mentioned 
in 353 B.C. as 6 viv ἱεροφάντης γεγενημένος (Isaios 7, 9); the family can be traced 
over a long time. 


1) Or. το, 34 τὸν μὲν ἐν Σούσοις καὶ "HyBardvorg... ὃς καὶ πρότερον συνεπηνώρθωσε 
τὰ τῆς πόλεως πράγματα (see on F 149; 151) xoà νῦν ἐπηγγέλλετο --- εἰ δὲ μὴ 
ἐδέχεσθ᾽ ὑμεῖς, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπεψηφίζεσθε, οὐ τἀκείνου αἴτια. 2) It has never been 


doubted that the answer is a refusal, and this opinion is confirmed by Anaximenes 
and the authority of Diodoros (16, 44; see Text p. 533, 11 ff.) as far as they go. 
The official formulation can of course only be expected from Ph. What Philip 
writes—Ps. Demosth. 12, 6 (= Anaximenes 72 F 41) πρὸ μὲν γὰρ τοῦ λαβεῖν αὐτὸν 
Αἴγυπτον καὶ Φοινίκην ἐψηφίσασθε, ἂν ἐκεῖνός τι νεωτερίζηι, παρακαλεῖν ὁμοίως 
ἐμὲ xol τοὺς ἄλλους “HAAnvac ἅπαντας ἐπ᾽ adtdv)—is a somewhat coloured ver- 
sion. Of course, historians compared at once the answer given by the united 
Greeks in 362/1 B.C. to the παρὰ τῶν σατράπων ἥκων (Syll. 182. The date, deter- 
mined by A. Wilhelm Oester. Jahresh. 3, 1900, p. 145, has been finally established, 
in my opinion, by Hampl Staatsvertrdge, 1938, p. 26 ff., against 372/1 B.C. as given 
by Momigliano and the quite inconceivable attribution to Athens and the year 
344/3 B.C. by Beloch Gr. G.? III 1 p. 535 n. 1. I do not think that Laqueur’s argu- 
ments for c. 354 B.C. in RE XIX 2, 1938, col. 2441 will make anybody doubt the 
correctness of 362/1 B.C.). In both cases the answer is polite as to the form, but 
by no means particularly friendly in its tenor, the continuance of the φιλία (or of 
the εἰρηνεύειν) being made dependent on a condition. Actually the answer of 
362/1 B.C. equals a declaration of neutrality (a fact also perceived long ago), and 
the same is valid for the answer of Athens in 344/3 B.C. By giving it Athens (and 
the same applies to Sparta) changed the attitude she had taken as recently as 
351/0 B.C. (cf. Judeich Kleinasiat. Stud., 1892, p. 176; 189). In this respect the 
Persian mission was not a mere failure, as the King certainly welcomed the assu- 
rance that Spartan and Athenian generals would not again, as they had done 
seven years earlier, oppose him at the Egyptian frontier; it was the Greek help that 
had frustrated all former Persian attempts at reducing Egypt to obedience. On 
the other hand he naturally was disappointed because Athens (like Sparta, but 
unlike Argos and Thebes) refused to assist him (cf. Text 532, 32 ff.). The King felt 
more strongly about the refusal of armed assistance, and in particular about the 
tenor of the answer, viz. its being charged with an unnecessary threat, than 
about the positive advantage he drew from the neutrality of Athens. It is generally 
assumed that in 340 B.C. he paid the city back by his μάλα ὑβριστικὴ καὶ βάρβαρος 
ἐπιστολή (Aischin. 3, 238); but it was much more dangerous for Athens that 
already in spring or summer 343 (see Beloch Gr.G.? III 1 p. 538; Glotz-Cohen 
Hist. Grecque III p. 321 f.) he concluded a peace with Philip, even if this peace 
could not be of long duration. Philip on his part tried to nail the Athenians to 
their anti-Persian attitude in summer 343 B.C. when he found it convenient in 
order to give reasons for his complaints (Ps. Demosth. 12, 6), and in Athens herself 
were men who welcomed the answer as a challenge to Persia because they rejected 
any agreement with the barbarian for idealistic reasons: they are the represent- 
atives of a policy which Demosthenes (ro, 33 f.) treated ironically. Androtion 
was among them, and perhaps Ph. also, judging the matter later, may have found 
the attitude of Athens worthy of her Greek mission (Text P. 532, 28 f£). The 
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majority soon perceived that they had fallen between two stools, and the contem- 
porary historian judged accordingly: given the political situation, the Athenian 
answer was, in fact, ὑπεροπτυκώτερον 7| ἐχρῆν. Of course, this is the opinion of 
Anaximenes, not of Didymos who does not pronounce historical or political judge- 
ments, and it is not ‘sheer nonsense’ (Laqueur Herm. 46 p. 332 n.; RE XIX 2 
col. 2440 1.), being the opinion of a contemporary party, the anti-Macedonians. 
What was the view of Ephoros, if he expressed one, we cannot tell because Diodor. 
16, 44, I supplies the bare facts. Also Theopompos 115 F 263 unfortunately con- 
tains nothing but a rhetorical description. 3) See Introd. to Androtion p. 
90, 21 ff. The supplement is not altogether certain as Croenert doubts the τ. But 
it would be difficult to suggest anything else because the reading of Blass (év 
ἢ ᾿Ατθίδων) is impossible. In my opinion the probability of Diels’ supplement is 
greatly enhanced by my suggestion that the mention of Androtion derives from 
. Anaximenes. 4) 72 F 4-14; 27-28. About the date of the work see F Gr Hist. II 
C p. 105. 5) 72 F ir; 41. Pohlenz Herm. 64, 1929, p. 41 ff. judges the letter 
differently. Although his reasons deserve consideration I cannot share his opinion. 

6) As far as I see neither the difference in the character of the authors quoted nor 
the actual divergences in their reports have been clearly recognized in the extensive 
discussion. Also, it has not been sufficiently taken into account that we are not 
free in dating the Persian embassy, for Ph. approximately places it (Text p. 532, 
7 ff.). Mostly the coincidence of the Persian embassy with the Macedonian under 
Python is assumed (tacitly or expressly) as a fact handed down to us (thus for 
instance Ed. Meyer Sber. Berlin 1909 p. 777; Wendland GG Nachr. 1910 p. 297; 
Kahrstedt Forsch., 1910, p. 15 ff.; Glotz-Cohen Hist. Grecque III p. 319; ‘at about 
the same time’ Pickard-Cambridge C A H VI p. 249), and the Persian embassy is 
dated because of the Macedonian in spring 343 B.C. (thus e.g. Cloché Rev. Egybtol. 
NS LII, 1919/20; Wüst Philipp II, 1938, p. 54 ff.). Others invent an otherwise 
unknown embassy in the beginning of the year of Lykiskos, midsummer 344; 
thus Beloch Gr. G? III 2 p. 290, who in III 1 p. 534 f. does not make use of his own 
invention. If the embassies did not coincide (cf. n. 7) it is easier to understand 
that the Assembly in summer 344 did not fully realize that, in fact, they had to 
choose between Persia and Macedonia. I cannot agree with Wüst /.c. p. 66 that 
‘die kaum zufällige gleichzeitigkeit der gesandtschaften dem volke den prinzipiellen 
gegensatz vor augen stellen musste' and that consequently the answer to Persia 
meant ‘eine gewisse zustímmung zu Philipps panhellenischer (sic) politik’. 7) 
[Demosth.] 12, 6. In my opinion, the letter in fact precludes the coincidence. 8) 
We shall certainly not trouble our heads about the designation of the Macedonian 
embassy as being περὶ εἰρήνης. Didymos summarizes briefly, but not wrongly, 
the details which are for him less important, here: in fact, the Macedonian 
embassies of 344/3 B.C. were about the maintenance (with perhaps a revision of 
some clauses) of the peace of Philokrates, the ἐμμένειν τοῖς ὅρχοις καὶ ταῖς 
ὁμολογίαις (Letter ὃ 1). The alteration of συμπροσήκαντο to od προσήκαντο (F 139), 
made by Wendland (Herm. 39, 1904, p. 419 n. I) without an explanation and 
accepted by Ed. Meyer and others, now becomes definitely impossible. Later 
on, Wendland himself (GG Nachr. 1910 p. 298 n. I) was prepared ‘im referate des 
Didymos mit der nicht sehr praecisen ausdrucksweise sich zufrieden zu geben', 
whereas Lehmann-Haupt Klio 10, 1910, p. 391 regards συμπροσήκαντο as being 
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‘eine besonders feine nuance’. Both are wrong. The word (apparently ἅπαξ εἰρημένον 
but correctly formed; missing in Liddell-Scott) denotes exactly what Anaximenes 
reported, the simultaneous admittance of the two embassies and the ensuing 
ἀγὼν λόγων. We do not know whether Anaximenes used the term συμπροσήκαντο, 
nor does it matter; Hypereides (or. 1 col. 8, 15 f.) on an analogous occasion says 
ἅμα [προσήχθησ]αν. 9) Herodt. 8, 141; Thukyd. 1, 31 and many others. It 
appears likely that the scheme was already used by Thuk. 1, 72, 1: τῶν δὲ ᾿Αθηναίων 
ἔτυχε γὰρ πρεσβεία πρότερον ἐν τῆι Λακεδαίμονι περὶ ἄλλων παροῦσα xTA. Io) 
Cf. for instance F 121. Even Beloch of. cit III 2 p. 290 failed to see this and arrived 
at the correct result by a wrong path: he determines the date of the embassy by 
the doubtful chronology of Ochos’ campaign against Egypt. Of course, only the 
reverse course is admissible (see Text p. 533, 21 ff.). 11) Ed. Meyer Sber. Berlin 
1909 p. 770 ff.; Beloch op. cit. III 1 p. 539 f.; Glotz-Cohen of. cit. p. 316 f.; 320; 
Wiist and others. The first embassy depends on the evidence of Hypoth. Demosth. 6 
(= Philipp. 2) πόθεν δ᾽ οὗτοι καὶ περὶ τίνων ἥκουσιν, ἐν τῶι λόγωι μὲν οὐ δηλοῦται, 
ἐκ δὲ τῶν Φιλιππικῶν ἱστοριῶν μαθεῖν δυνατόν. κατὰ γὰρ τοῦτον τὸν καιρὸν 
ἔπεμψε πρέσβεις ὁ Φίλιππος πρὸς τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους, αἰτιώμενος ὅτι διαβάλλουσιν 
αὐτὸν μάτην πρὸς τοὺς Ἕλληνας. .... ἔπεμψαν δὲ μετὰ Φιλίππου καὶ ᾿Αργεῖοι καὶ 
Μεσσήνιοι πρέσβεις εἰς ᾿Αθήνας, αἰτιώμενοι καὶ οὗτοι τὸν δῆμον ὅτι Λακεδαιμονίοις 
καταδουλουμένοις τὴν Πελοπόννησον εὔνους τ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ συγχροτεῖ .... ἀποροῦσιν 
οὖν οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι καὶ πρὸς τὸν Φίλιππον ἀποχρίσεως ual πρὸς τὰς πόλεις. The 
answer is missing in ὃ 28, and Dionys. Hal. Ad Amm. τὸ (who supplies the date 
' 344/[3 B.C.) represents the speech as directed πρὸς τὰς ἐκ Πελοποννήσου πρεσβείας. 
Calhoun Tyansact. A Ph Ass. 64, 1933, p. I ff. energetically rejects the evidence 
of the hypothesis. He suggests a Spartan embassy; the speech according to him is 
‘a discussion of Philip’s preparations to attack Sparta in concert with Argos and 
Messene'. Jaeger Demosth. p. 160 ff. (p. 253 n. 59) speaks reservedly; I have not been 
able to make out whether he believes ambassadors of Philip to have been present 
at all. I2) See Introd. p. 223. 13) That certainly was the case when in 450/49 
B.C. Kallias met in Susa ambassadors from Argos who were to ask Artaxerxes εἴ 
σφι ἔτι ἐμμένει τὴν πρὸς Ξέρξην φιλίην cuvexepkcavro, ἣ νομιζοίατο πρὸς αὐτοῦ 
εἶναι πολεμίους. The question was somehow connected with Perikles’ reorientation 
of foreign policy: Argos had been allied for some ten years with Persia’s adversary 
Athens; if Athens, after having concluded an armistice of five years with Sparta, 
wanted to settle the war with Persia as well, Argos had to secure herself in both 
directions, too (see Ed. Meyer G d A III ὃ 339). We shall get a better understanding 
of the guarded answer given by Athens in 344/3 B.C. (cf. n. 2) if we compare the 
answer of Artaxerxes to the Argives: βασιλέα δὲ ᾿Αρτοξέρξην μάλιστα ἐμμένειν φάναι 
καὶ οὐδεμίαν νομίζειν πόλιν “Apyeog φιλιωτέρην. 14) I cannot enter here into 
a detailed investigation as to how much, if anything, of the record of Diodoros’ 
opening 16, 40, 3 really belongs to the time of the first Egyptian war. I should 
think, almost nothing. The report is coherent: it begins by referring to the 
failure ἐν τοῖς ἐπάνω χρόνοις; this failure, of which Diodoros gives no account 
(for it is not probable that he thinks of the events in the reign of Ochos’ predecessor 
Artaxerxes II; cf. for them Cloch& ‘La Gréce et l'Égypte de 405 à 342/1’ Rev. Eg. 
N.S. I-II, 1919/20; REA 27, 1925, p. 230 ff.) and which may really have occurred 
in 351/o B.C. is replaced by the detailed narrative of the successful campaign in 
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344/3 B.C. against Phoenicia and Egypt. Concerning Cyprus (n. 18) the question 
may be more difficult, and something of the events of 351/o B.C. may be preserved 
in ch. 40, 1-2; for Beloch op. cit. III ı p. 482 f. probably is correct in connecting 
the King’s subsidies to Thebes with the first campaign against Egypt. A request 
for armed assistance from the ἐπιφανέσταται πόλεις seems not to have been 
made at the end of the ’fifties, but Ochos had learnt his lesson and prepared for 
the second war more carefully. 15) Isokrat. Panath. 159 f. does not supply 
further information, and what he says can be understood only in the light of what 
we learn from Ephoros-Diodoros. 16) 16, 44, 4. Ch. 46, 4 does not contradict, 
it is, as is shown by ἀθροίσας πᾶσαν thy δύναμιν, merely a kind of ‘Herodotean’ 
formula: Ephoros introduced the attack on Egypt by an impressive description of 
the King’s military strength, and Diodoros was all the more inclined to insert it here 
as he had distributed the two aims of the war (Sidon; Egypt) over two archons’ 
years. Moreover, in Diodoros’ narrative the Greek contingents became important 
only when the King continued his march on Egypt. 17) Beloch Gr. G.? Ill 
I p. 534 f. and Pickard-Cambridge CA H VI p. 249 f. correctly, in my opinion, 
assumed that the purpose of the Persian embassy was the demand for Greek auxi- 
liary troops (for the mere possibility of enlisting Greek mercenaries see on F 149). 
Ephoros states expressly that Argos and Thebes sent troops, whereas Sparta 
and Athens refused. Isokrat. Panath. 159 οὔτε νῦν αἱ μέγισται τῶν “Ἑλληνίδων πόλεων 
αἰσχύνονται διακολακευόμεναι πρὸς τὸν ἐχείνου πλοῦτον, ἀλλ᾽ dj μὲν ᾿Αργείων καὶ 
Θηβαίων Αἴγυπτον αὐτῶι συγκατεπολέμησεν, supports him as far as he goes, for he 
does not mention the refusal by Sparta and Athens, but turns aside to deplore 
their want of agreement in other matters. The letter of Philip ([Demosth.] 12, 6 = 
Anaximenes) as expressly states that the Athenian refusal (which he mentions in 
general terms only) was voted πρὸ τοῦ λαβεῖν αὐτὸν Αἴγυπτον καὶ Φοινίκην. The tra- 
dition is uniform and appears credible. The embassy would lose its purpose (quite 
apart from the tradition, the chronological difficulties and other doubts) if one 
places it with Ed. Meyer Sber. Berlin 1909 p. 77 (and Glotz-Cohen of. cit. III p. 
319; cf. IV 1, 1938, p. 16) after the Egyptian campaign when Ochos 'daran ging die 
autorität des reiches in Kleinasien durch Mentor wieder herstellen zu lassen und 
die selbstándigen dynasten zu beseitigen, unter denen der mit Philipp verbündete 
Hermias von Atarneus die wichtigste rolle spielte'. Like the vague definition of 
Wendland (GG Nachr. 1910 p. 297) Meyer's dating is founded on the suggestion 
of Didymos following his quotations (col. 8, 26 ff.) of which Meyer expressly ap- 
proves: στοχάσαιτο δ᾽ ἄν τις τὴν τοῦ βασιλέως πρὸς τὸν ᾿Αθηναίων δῆμον φιλοτιμίαν 
γεγονέναι διὰ τὴν κατὰ τοῦ Μακεδόνος ὑπόνοιαν, πρὸς ὃν ἐξοίσειν ἔμελ[λε πόλεμο |v 
διὰ τὸ [πυθέσθ]αι παρ᾽ ‘Epytov τοῦ ᾿Α[ταρνέως] τὴν τοῦ πρὸς αὐτὸν πολέμου παρασκευήν. 
The suggestion ıs wrong because it contradicts Didymos’ own date of the embassy 
in 344/3 B.C.: Hermias was not arrested until 342/1 B.C. It is conceivable that 
^ Didymos followed an author who dated the overthrow of Hermias by Aristotle's 
quitting Atarneus for Mytilene in 345/4 B.C. (thus Foucart). But this second error 
would not improve the suggestion, nor would Didymos have made it had he 
consulted Ephoros where he would have found the true reason for the Persian 
embassy. But in his commentary on Demosthenes he did not use the ‘lotopia of 
Ephoros, and his own knowledge of history was poor. 18) The best case for 
344/3 B.C. has been made out by Beloch III 2 p. 284 ff., followed by Hall C A H 
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VI p. 152 f. and Glotz-Cohen III p. 319; IV ı p. τὸ ff. Pickard-Cambridge C AH 
VI p. 249 does not arrive at a decision, nor does Leuze Satrapieeneinteilg., 1935, 
p. 193 ff. who, though inclining towards Beloch, keeps to ‘between 346 and 343’; Tarn 
CAH VI p. 22 moves the conquest of Sidon to 345/4 B.C. Beloch’s best card 
would be Cyprus, if we were certain that the island comes into the picture at all 
in this war, for Phokion, who commanded the troops of Idrieus in the expedition 
against Cyprus, was back at Athens in the beginning of the Attic year 343/2 
(Aischin. 2, 184). But we are far from certain, and even then the card does not 
do the trick, for Phokion probably had been in Athens since 349/8 B.C., and his 
command against Cyprus belongs to the defection of c. 350 B.C. In favour of 
343/2 are Kahrstedt Forsch., 1910, p. 1 ff. (who, by the lists of the kings, arrives at 
the Egyptian year Nov. 343 to Nov. 342), and the latest full discussion of Wüst 
(Philipp II, 1938, p. 54 ff.) who particularly relies on the Egyptian tradition, 
treated by Cloché (n. 14) and Bickermann Melanges Maspéro I p. 397. They argue 
as follows: the last year of Nektanebos according to Manetho is said to be 343/2 
B.C., and this is said to be confirmed by the demotic tradition; the Traum des 
Nektanebos (Wilcken Urkund. Ptolem. Zeit I p. 81) is said to yield as terminus 
post quem July 5th 343 B.C. I do not put much confidence in this foundation. The 
letter of Speusippos to king Philip, dated by Bickermann-Sykutris (Ber. Süchs. 
AR. d. Wiss. 80, 1928, no. 3) in winter 343/2 B.C. does not definitely state in its 
concluding words—dóXAX γὰρ τὰς λοιπὰς σκήψεις γράφειν ἐπιλείπει μοι τὸ βιβλίον * 
τοσαύτην ἡμῖν σπάνιν βιβλίων βασιλεὺς Αἴγυπτον λαβὼν menoinxev)—that the con- 
quest had taken place just before (Bickermann-Sykutris p. 33; τὴν italics). 
The question is by no means definitely decided, not even by Ph., as the coins 
of the satrap Maz aios, claimed for their date by both parties, are also con- 
nected with this complicated problem. I cannot solve it, and I only wish 
again to emphasize (partıcularly in reference to Wüst) that the date of the 
Persian embassy to Athens does not depend on the decision, because for it 
Ph.’s evidence makes the beginning of the Attic year 344/3, B.C. quite 
certain. 

1) Siebelis perceived that οὐδέπω — ἔτος contains the usual statement of the 
age of the orator (born according to ch. 4 in 361/o B.C.) which disproves the authen- 
ticity of the speech in question, and perhaps his restoration of the text, which 
could be improved palaeographically, is approximately correct. We cannot be 
certain because we are ignorant of the contents of the speech. Radermacher’s 
supplement, palaeographıcally easy though it is, is wrong because in his rhetorical 
books Dionysios uses Ph. alone; this applies particularly to the treatise on Dei- 
narchos because of ch. 1-3. 2) Demosthenes in the third Philippic and in the 
speech on the Chersonnese: 9, 15 ὁ τοίνυν Φίλιππος ἐξ ἀρχῆς, ἄρτι τῆς εἰρήνης γε- 
γονυίας, οὔπω Διοπείθους στρατηγοῦντος οὐδὲ τῶν ὄντων ἐν Χερρονήσωι νῦν ἀπεσταλ- 
μένων, Σέρριον καὶ Δορίσκον ἐλάμβανεν κτλ. 8, 6 φαίνεται δ᾽ ἀπ᾿ ἀρχῆς ὁ Φίλιππος, πρὶν 
Διοπείθην ἐκπλεῦσαι xol τοὺς κληρούχους, οὺς νῦν αἰτιῶνται πεποιηκέναι τὸν πόλε- 
μον, πολλὰ μὲν τῶν ἡμετέρων ἀδίκως εἰληφώς κτλ. Hypoth. or. 8 ὁ λόγος οὗτος ὑπὲρ 


Διοπείθους εἴρηται καὶ ὧν ἐχεῖνος map’ ᾿Αθηναίοις κατηγόρητο .... πεπόμφασιν 
ἐποίκους εἰς τὴν Χερρόνησον, στρατηγὸν αὐτοῖς δόντες Διοπείθην. οἱ μὲν οὖν ἄλλοι 
Χερρονησῖται τοὺς ἐπελθόντας ἐδέξαντο... .., ἹΚαρδιανοὶ δ᾽ οὐκ ἐδέξαντο, λέγοντες ἰδίαν 
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χώραν οἰκεῖν καὶ οὐκ ᾿Αθηναίων. ἐντεῦθεν οὖν Διοπείθης ἐπολέμησε Καρδιανοῖς. of δὲ 
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παρὰ Φίλιππον καταφεύγουσι, καὶ ὃς ἐπιστέλλει τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις μὴ βιάζεσθαι Καρδια- 
νοὺς ὡς αὐτῶι προσήκοντας, ἀλλὰ δικάσασθαι πρὸς αὐτούς, εἴ τι φασιν ἠδικῆσθαι. ὡς 
δ᾽ οὐκ ἤκουον τούτων οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, βοήθειαν τοῖς Καρδιανοῖς ἔπεμψεν. ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἀγανα- 
χτήσας ὁ Διοπείθης, τοῦ Φιλίππου περὶ τὴν μεσόγειαν, τὴν ἄνω Θράικην, πολεμοῦντος 
πρὸς. τὸν ᾿Οδρυσῶν βασιλέα, τὴν παράλιον Θράυκην ὑπήκοον οὖσαν τοῦ Μακεδόνος κατέ- 
Spas, καὶ ἐπόρθησε, καὶ ἔφθη πρὶν Φίλιππον ἐπανελθεῖν, ἀναχωρήσας εἰς τὴν Χερρόνησον 
xal ἐν ἀσφαλεῖ γενόμενος. διόπερ ὁ Φίλιππος οὐ δυνηθεὶς ὅπλοις αὐτὸν ἀμύνασθαι, 
πέπομφεν ἐπιστολὴν πρὸς τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους, κατηγορῶν τοῦ στρατηγοῦ καὶ λέγων αὐτὸν 
παραβεβηκέναι τὴν εἰρήνην ἄντικρυς. καὶ οἱ φιλιππίζοντες τῶν ῥητόρων χατατρέχουσι 
τοῦ Διοπείθους, καὶ κολάζειν ἀξιοῦσιν αὐτόν. πρὸς obc ὁ Δημοσθένης ἐναντιούμενος 
διχῆι ὑπὲρ τοῦ Διοπείθους ἵσταται. 3) Introd. to Androtion p. 92. 4) See 
Demosth. 9, 72 οὐδ᾽ αἱ πέρυσιν πρεσβεῖαι περὶ τὴν Π]Πελοπόννησον ἐκεῖναι καὶ κατηγο- 
ρίαι, ἃς ἐγὼ καὶ Πολύευκτος... xoi Ἡγήσιππος xol οἱ ἄλλοι πρέσβεις περιήλθομεν, 
xol ἐποιήσαμεν ἐπισχεῖν ἐκεῖνον καὶ μήτ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αμβρακίαν ἐλθεῖν μήτ᾽ εἰς Πελοπόννησον 
ὁρμῆσαι (the names Κλειτόμαχος καὶ Λυκοῦργος, occurring in the ancient ‘vulgata’ 
after καὶ “Hynowrnoc, are an explanation of οἱ ἄλλοι πρέσβεις, taken from the scholia, 
the source of which may, or may not, be Ph.) ; Aischin. 3, 94 ff., who in ὃ 83 mentions 
τοὺς μετὰ ᾿Αριστοδήμου εἰς Θετταλίαν καὶ Μαγνησίαν παρὰ τὰς τῆς εἰρήνης συνθήκας 
πρεσβεύσαντας (Vat. A ἐπιστρατεύσαντας r; see n. 6), who were crowned on the 
motion of Demosthenes. The reference of /G? II 225 to this year appears certain; 
the inscription dates the conclusion of the symmachy with the Messenians (other 
names are broken off) in the tenth prytany (June-July 342) and confirms that they 
were formal treaties. See Beloch Att. Pol. p. 211 ff.; Gr. G? III 1 p. 545; 554, who 
distinguishes between these treaties ('pactes de non-aggression’ Glotz-Cohen 
Hist. Grecque III p. 325) and the ‘constitution of the Hellenic Federation’ in 341/o 
B.C. (where Demosth. 18, 237 says σύμμαχοι). Concerning Ambrakia see [Demosth.] 
48, 24 ἐπείσθητε ὑπὸ τῶν ῥητόρων εἰς ᾿Ακαρνανίαν στρατιώτας ἐκπέμπειν; cf. Demosth. 
9, 72; Aischin. 3, 256; letter of Speusippos ὃ 7. 5) Thus Lg ὑποποιούμενοι λυ- 
θήσεσθαι τὴν xp. D. εἰρήνην V. 6) On the strength of the variant ἐπιστρατεύσαντας 
Aischin. 3, 83 (n. 4) Foucart Etude sur Didyme p. 165 f. assumes a gap after περὶ 
συμμαχίας, to be filled with the dispatch of troops to Ambrakia and the support 
of the expedition of the unknown Aristodemos against Magnesia. I cannot follow. 

7) Foucart Etude p. 163 ff. placed it among his fragments. Cf. Stavenhagen Quaest. 
Demosth. 1907 and (more cautiously) Pohlenz Herm. 64, 1929, p. 46 n. 2. δ). 586 
e.g. F 49-51; 55; 56; 118; 128; and for matters not political e.g. F 36/7; 121. 9) 
Introd. to Androtion p. 105 f. 10) It may be useful to compare Diod. 16, 70/1 on 
3432 and 72/3 on 342/1 B.C., or the chronicle of Oxyrhynchos no. 255 (ὃ 4 on ol. 
109 = 344/0). Obviously the book used by the Scholiast neither recorded so fully 
as the historian Diodoros, nor was it so bare a skeleton as the late chronicle of the 
papyrus. II) Against the prevailing belief (Beloch Ait. Pol. p. 216 ff.; Gr. G2 
III ı p. 550f.; Kirchner P. A. 4327; Swoboda RE V, 1905, col. 1047 no. 9; 
Kahrstedt Forsch., 1910, p. 148 ff.; Pickard-Cambridge C A H VI p. 252 .; al.) 
that Diopeithes had attacked Kardia and Macedonian frontier-districts in agree- 
ment with Demosthenes and that the people had protected him, Pohlenz /.c. p. 42 ff. 
attempted to show that 'der draufgánger Diopeithes auf eigene faust gehandelt und 
Demosthenes in eine recht unangenehme lage versetzt hat', and that one found in 
Athens ‘die kompromisslösung’ of recalling Diopeithes. Evidently he has convinced 
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neither Cloché (La politique étrangàre d' Athànes, 1934, p. 265 ff.; Demosthene, 1937, 
p. 152 ff.) nor Glotz-Cohen (III p. 329 'Diopeithés garda son commandément’). 
The opinion of Jaeger I cannot infer with certainty from Demosth. p. 169 f. In fact, 
Pohlenz' argument is far from certain. It depends in the first place on a wrong 
dating of Diopeithes' action (cf. n. 12), for this action wears a different aspect 
according to whether it took place at the same time with the conclusion of the 
symmachies or afterwards. Secondly, that Demosthenes considered the moment 
favourable when Philip was occupied by the war with the Odrysians was by no 
means 'grobe dummheit, die im gegensatz zu Demosthenes' ganzer politik stehen 
würde', for actually Philip confined himself to making a diplomatic protest, while 
Demosthenes in the opening of the year 342/1 B.C. tried to conclude further sym- 
machies with Chios, Rhodes, and in particular with Persia (or. 9, 71). Thirdly, we 
can, of course, not infer that Diopeithes had been recalled from the fact that 
Chares in 341/o B.C. was in command at the Hellespont (IG? II 228 = Syll.? 255). 
We need not attach great importance to the letter of Philip (Ps. Demosth. 12,3), 
for if the Athenians had acted on the protest with regard to Diopeithes it was not 
in the interest of the king expressly to admit it. The fact remains that Diopeithes 
was still in command when Demosthenes made his speech on the Chersonnese; 
he even received reinforcements. It is possible that he died while still being in 
command, for it is not easy to see in the Diopeithes of Aristotle (Ret, 2, 8 p. 
1386 a 13 olov Διοπείθηι τὰ παρὰ βασιλέως τεθνεῶτι κατεπέμφθη) another than the 
strategos. Nor does the ἔτι of Dionysios support the conclusion that he had been 
recalled, and the H ypothesis on Demosth. 8 (n. 2) does not say so. 12) Pohlenz 
lc. p. 46 n. 2 quotes the scholion verbatim; but his chronological inference ‘der 
krieg mit Kardia ist also 343/2 (oder noch früher) ausgebrochen’ manifestly con- 
tradicts the words, and his deduction as to the matter ‘und die dadurch hervor- 
gerufene gefahr des krieges mit Philipp veranlasste Athen zu einer grossen diplo- 
matischen aktion' thus loses its foundation. Actually he turns matters upside down. 
The action of Diopeithes is placed in spring (April/ May) 342 by Foucart /.c. 
p. 167, Kahrstedt /.c. p. 80 ff., Cloché La pol. étrang. p. 265; Demosthene p. 152 (cf. 
also Glotz-Cohen III p. 327 with the chronologically rather vague note 102); in 
spring 341 by Beloch III ı p. 550 (cf. III 2 p. 291 ff.) and CA H VI Chron. Tabl. 
(cf. p. 251 f.). Supposing the scholion does actually go back to Ph. (as Pohlenz 
believes) there would be no doubt whatever possible that the war against Kardia 
belongs to the last quarter of the year 343/2 B.C. 

I) ὠσίππου Lg δεξίπου (Ὁ) V Σωσιγένου (sic) Wilamowitz. That Sosigenes must be 
read is shown by Schol. 3, ro3. 2) Suppl. Jac «Φιλίππου; βασιλεύοντος 
«ἔτος» Schultz. 3) See Text p. 534, 26f. 4) Megara was leagued with 
Athens since summer 343 B.C.: Ernst Meyer RE XV 1, 1931, col. 193. We need 
not doubt Charax; but Demosth. 9, 74 εἰ δ᾽ οἴεσθε Χαλκιδέας τὴν Ἑλλάδα σώσειν 3) 
Μεγαρέας, ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἀποδράσεσθαι τὰ πράγματα must of course be kept out of the 
discussion. 5) Kahrstedt Forsch., 1910, p. 72; 77. 6) Demosth. 18, 71 
(cf. 81) calls Euboia an ἐπιτείχισμα ἐπὶ τὴν ᾿Αττυκήν. The advanced posts are held by 
‘tyrants’, Demosth. 18, 295 mentions those in the Peloponnese, Thessaly, Boeotia, 
and Euboea. 7) Beloch Gr. G.? III 1 p. 552 f.; 2 p. 292 (Skirophorion 341 B.C. 
liberation of Oreos, May/June 340 expulsion of Kleitarchos from Eretria) ; following 
him Cloché La pol. étrang., 1934, p. 276 ff., and Glotz-Cohen Hist. Gr. III Pp. 330. 
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The overthrow of Kleitarchos is also dated by Kirchner P. A. 15076 ‘vere anni 
340’; ‘autumn 341’ by Jaeger Demosthenes, 1938, p. 257 n. I (where ‘according 
to Ph.’ is wrong). CAH VI p. 253 is not clear. 8) The change of the strategos 
and Aischines 3, 103 (n. 9) do not prove what Beloch deduces. We cannot say what 
happened ἐπὶ τέλει τῆς Νικ[ομάχου ἀρχῆς] (F 161), but it is not correct that the 
words ‘immediately follow the mention of Kleitarchos’. The passage is preceded by 
a summary of the contents of F 159/60, which Foucart has certainly supplemented 
correctly. Therefore, whatever happened at the end of Nikomachos’ year (if any- 
thing in particular did happen; on F 161), it was certainly not the elimination of 
Philistides, which can be dated much more accurately from F 159 than from F 161. 
9) Aischines 3, 103 does not say that Kleitarchos entered into an alliance with 
Athens. If he really paid a talent to Demosthenes he may have done so in order 
to stave off the fate which had befallen Philistides, or, judging from the sequence 
in Aischines, it was simply an attempt at corruption. 10) The pre-history 
is not complete, and possibly Ph. gave it only in order to remind the reader of the 
role Kleitarchos played in 349/8 B.C. which must have been mentioned in its due 
place. See Schol. Aischin. 3, 86 6 Πλούταρχος ἦν Hpetpréwv τύραννος * τούτωι Κλείταρχος 
φυγὰς ὧν ἐξ ᾿Ερετρίας ἐπολέμει, καὶ λαβὼν παρὰ Φαλαίκου τοῦ Φωκέων τυράν- 
vou δύναμιν ἐστράτευσεν ἐπὶ τὸν Πλούταρχον * τῶι δὲ ΠΠλουτάρχωι ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐβοήθησαν Φω- 
χίωνος στρατηγοῦντος, καὶ γιγνομένης ἐν Ταμύναις μάχης ἐνίκων ᾿Βρετριεῖς. About the 
battle of Tamynai see Aischin, 3, 86 ff.; Plutarch. Phokion 12/3; Schaefer 
Demosthenes ΤΊ p. 73 ff.; 105 ff. II) See Aithis p. 95 f. 12) The supplement 
Ixıpopoprövog is not certain (it would even be impossible according to Croenert's read- 
ing), but the scholia on Aischines recommend it. Croenert admits that Oapyn Aıövos 
is too short, and the even shorter Γαμηλιών is impossible, being a winter month. 
There only remains the ᾿Ελαφηβολιών; but the action is far more likely to have 
occurred after the symmachies had been concluded in the beginning of Skiro- 
phorion 341 B.C. (cf. F 158 n. 4) and as their first consequence. Whatever the 
reading of the papyrus is, the scholia on Aischines are decisive. 13) 5686 Τοχί 
p- 532, 7 ft. 14) See on Theopomp. 115 F 261. 

I) Foucart Etude sur Did., 1906, p. 176 £.; Pohlenz GG Nachr. 1924 p. 38; 
Herm. 64, 1929, p. 59 f.; Pickard-Cambridge CA H VI, 1927, p. 255; Cloché La 
pol. &tvang., 1934, p. 285 f.; Demosthene, 1937, p. 176 f.; Glotz-Cohen Hist. gr. III, 
1936, p. 356 ff. The sequence of events (not the chronology) is approximately 
correct in Beloch Gr.G? III 1 p. 555 f.; 2 p. 294 f. 2) Theopompos? Frontin 
Sivat. 1, 4, 13a does not yield anything, even if the passage refers to this capture at 
all and not rather to the forcing of the entry into the Hellespont. 3) Already 
Schaefer Demosthenes II p. 471 n. 5 eliminated the forged documents in De corona 
(73 £.; 77 1.) which mentioned a ‘nauarch’ Leodamas, σχάφη εἴκοσι ἐπὶ τὴν τοῦ σίτου 
παραπομπήν, siege of Selymbria etc. They are exceedingly stupid forgeries and only 
serve to obscure the real events. Still, the brief protest of Beloch (Gr. G.? ITI 1 p. 
556) against the use made of them by Kahrstedt did not prevent Pohlenz (Herm. 
64 p. 59) from re-introducing them. He is entirely mistaken in my opinion. 4) 
Thus Diels; cf. on 115 F 292. 5) Their number is missing and there is no place 
for it in our fragment. No warning is necessary, I think, against changing the τά 
into whatever figure. 6) Demosthen. 50, 4-6. Times were troubled also in the 
Chersonnese (the orator gives particulars) ; and in the Assembly the trierarchs are 
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ordered τὰς ναῦς καθέλχειν. Their task again is a double one—to convoy the corn- 
ships and βοηθεῖν ἑκασταχοῖ, where the allies are threatened. 7) Beloch III 
2 p. 295 has misinterpreted that. After all, one may refuse to believe Ph., although 
Diod. 16, 74 ff. (who dates Perinthos in 341/o and Byzantium in 340/39 B.C.) is a 
particularly weak support in this case. In any case, stronger reasons would be 
required than that 'Athens had left Perinthos without assistance'. The attack on 
Perinthos is dated with Ph. in the summer of 340 B.C. by Kahrstedt op. cit. p. 78; 
Pickard-Cambridge p. 254; Glotz-Cohen p. 337. 8) It is possible (Diels) that 
the letter of Alexander Arrian Anab. 2, 14, 5 καὶ γὰρ ἹΠερινθίοις ἐβοηθήσατε, of τὸν 
ἐμὸν πατέρα ἠδίκουν, καὶ εἰς Θράκην, ἧς ἡμεῖς ἤρχομεν, δύναμιν ἔπεμψεν Ὦωχος al- 
ludes to the result of that conference. Usually the help to Perinthos is mentioned 
alone: [Demosth.] 11, 5; Diod. 16, 75, 5; Pausan. 1, 29, ro. 9) [Demosthen.] 
12, 16. Beloch III 1 p. 555 n. 1 is certainly correct in referring Χερρόνησος ἐπορθεῖτο 
(De cor. 139) to this march. 10) We may add that in his Leiter (§ 16) he con- 
tended that already at the time when he had marched into the Chersonnese in 
order to cover the entry of the fleet into the Hellespont Athens had ordered her 
commander πολεμεῖν αὐτῶι ἂν καιρὸν λάβηι. But nothing favours the assumption 
that the capture of the ships took place ‘on his way’ to Byzantium (as Jaeger 
Demosthenes p. 180 assumes). 

1) The fleet of Harpalos appeared at Sunion in March 324 B.C.; he was received 
in Athens before the middle of June, and escaped from prison towards the end of 
that month. These dates, which place the whole affair before the celebration of the 
Olympic Games in Sept. 324, when Nikanor made known Alexander’s decree about 
the return of the exiles, are supported by Colin R E Gr 38, 1925, p. 319 ff.; Beloch 
Gr. G.? IV 2 p. 624; Tarn C A4 H VI p. 450; Cloché Demosthene p. 266 ff.; Glotz- 
Cohen Hist. Gr. IV 1, 1938, p. 213 ff. Ch. Adams Transact. A. Phil. Ass. 32, 190I, 
p. 121 ff., A. Koerte N. Jahrb. 1924 I p. 219 f., and Berve Alexanderreich II, 1926, 
p. 78 n. 2 date the arrival of Harpalos in October after the Games; see also Treves 
RE A 36, 1934, p. 513 fL, who calculates Harpalos' sojourn in Athens from June 
till autumn. I do not think that Hypereid. I col. 18 f. and Deinarch. 3, I5 are a 
sufficient foundation for their chronology which, in my opinion, makes impossible 
the understanding of Demosthenes' policy in 324 B.C., so well described by Cloché. 
But I cannot discuss this question here. 2) Hypereid. I col. 9-1o. This passage 
is sufficient. 3) Documentary in a restricted sense are also the total of 700 
talents and the twenty which Demosthenes is said to have received (Plut. Demosth. 
25, 4; Hypereid. I col. 2, 15; 10, 20; Deinarch. 1, 89; the 'thirty' of the Vita is one 
of many corruptions either of x or rather of y in the comic poet Timokles II 452, 4 
K). Whether these figures bandied about in the trial are correct is another question: 
the latter occurred in the report of the Areopagos, but the question is whether 
Demosthenes did receive any payment for any purpose whatever; the former rests 
on the statement which Harpalos made in the Assembly, and 'it does not follow 
that he told the truth' (Tarn). Harpalos had an interest in making thé sum as high 
as possible; his word is really of little value, and suspicions are increased by the fact 
that the sum he mentioned is exactly the double of that actually delivered; the 
calculation in Deinarch. 1, 89 does not by far yield so much. There are no variants, 
only corruptions of the 350 talents read in the Hypereides papyrus (I col. το, 16) 
with a fair degree of certainty. Diod. 17, 108, 7, and Curtius IO, 2, 2 ff. (i.e. Klei- 
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tarchos) give no figures at all; Plutarch. Demosth. 25 mentions only the twenty 
allegedly received by Demosthenes, and Phokion 21, 3 only the 700 which in this 
version Harpalos offers to Phokion. 4) Ps. Plutarch’s Life of Demosthenes 
supplies five names, that of Hypereides (p. 848 F) mentions this orator only, the 
genuine Plutarch (Demosthen. 26), who dispatches the trial very briefly, none at all. 
We possess parts of Hypereides’ speech; the orator of Deinarch. ı has not been 
identified. 5) The tradition is by no means very plentiful. Seeming variants 
are partly different matters mistakenly connected and misunderstood in consequen- 
ce: as for instance when οἱ δέ introduce the Areopagos, which was entrusted with 
the investigation only (Plutarch. Demosth. 26, 1), as court of justice (Phot; corrupt 
Vit. X or. p. 846 C). Also ὡς ἔνιοι οὐχ ὑπομείνας τὴν κρίσιν (Vit. 846 C; ἔστι δὲ καὶ 
ἄλλος λόγος Phot.) seems to be a misunderstanding of the flight after the condemn- 
ation (οὐ δυνάμενος φέρειν τὸν eipyuöv ἀποδρᾶναι Plut. Demosth. 26, 2); in any case 
the statement is impossible as contemporary slander and, in view of the extant 
speeches, not easily conceivable even as later calumny. 6) This is really a 
discrepancy: for Hypereides (I col. 8, ro ff.) does not mention Antipater, and 
Diodoros does not mention Philoxenos. Doubts concerning the usual combination 
(Beloch p. 59; Cloché p. 268; al.) arise particularly because Diodoros mentions 
besides Antipater Olympias who since 331 B.C. lived in Epirus and whose concern 
the matter really was not. One might believe that Antipater demanded the extra- 
dition from his own initiative (Berve /.c. p. 79), but not that Olympias did the same 
‘zum zeichen dass auch sie vertreterin Alexanders in Europa sei’ (ibid. p. 287; 
Glotz-Cohen p. 188; 220). But more likely the Diodorean version is a mistake or an 
arbitrary statement of Kleitarchos who was not particularly interested in, or had 
no special knowledge of, constitutional matters. 7) About him see Bengtson 
Philol. 92, 1937, p. 126 ff. 8) Plutarch De vit. pud. 5 p. 531 A; Pausan. 2, 33, 4 f. 
(n. 9). That according to the former Philoxenos himself ἐξαίφνης ἐπεφάνη is not a 
mere ‘fliichtigkeit’ of Plutarch (Bengtson p. 127 n. 5), but gives the anecdote its 
point. 9) The former applies to the story about the βάρβαρος κύλιξ which 
Demosthenes admired among the treasures of Harpalos (Plut. Demosth. 25); the 
latter to the statement of Pausanias (2, 33, 4-5) that Philoxenos arrested the 
fugitive διουκητής of Harpalos and thus ascertained ὅσοι τῶν “Αρπάλου τι ἔτυχον 
εἰληφότες - μαθὼν δὲ ἐς ᾿Αθήνας γράμματα ἐπέστελλεν " ἐν τούτοις τοῖς γράμμασι τοὺς 
λαβόντας παρὰ ᾿Αρπάλου καταριθμῶν.... οὐδὲ ἐμνημόνευσεν ἀρχὴν Δημοσθένους. Ac- 
cording to $ 3 the source of this story seems to be ‘Demosthenes himself’, which 
would mean the spurious ᾿Απολογία δώρων, in which also the non-existent children 
of Demosthenes appeared before the court. The elaborate explanation of how 
Philoxenos arrived at his knowledge proves definitely that, and to what purpose, 
the story was invented, whether or not on the basis of Deinarch. 1, 68. Beloch 
p. 61 n. 3 and Tarn p. 453 are still too vague, and Glotz-Cohen p. 216 (making a 
‘logical mistake) take the anecdote again as documentary evidence for the fact that 
‘nul ne le crut vraiment coupable de vénalité’. 10) See the careful and strictly 
objective treatment by Cloché p. 264 ff., and perhaps also Tarn p. 454 f. 11] 
am putting myself in deliberate contrast to Koerte N. Jahrb. 1924 I p. 217 ff. who, 
proposing to set aside the question of Demosthenes’ personality, ‘den ganzen 
handel einmal von einem etwas anderen gesichtspunkt aus betrachten möchte, 
als eine fäulniserscheinung der totkranken athenischen demokratie’. It may 
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remain open to discussion whether he does not set down against the democracy of 
324 B.C. things inherent in any absolute democracy or rather in the Athenian 
administration of justice. For the historian the importance of the trial lies first in 
what he learns from it about the political movements in Athens who, not very 
much later, once again took up arms for her ‘liberty’ against Macedonia; secondly 
(but this is hardly separable from the first point) for the opinion he has to form 
of the man who in the decisive decades determined the foreign policy of Athens. 
How one judges about this policy as a whole is perhaps more a matter of faith 
than of proof. But surely it is now for the first time that one can unconditionally 
admire the leadership of Demosthenes: he did not give up his political ideals, but 
for carrying them out in practice he had learnt his lesson from the mistakes in the 
past. For the first time it appears justifiable to range Demosthenes alongside of 
Perikles, to compare these two as leaders of their state during the years of de- 
cision. For the first time—notwithstanding all the differences of times and 
possibilities—Demosthenes stands the test as well as Perikles. The question whether 
he had clean hands personally, appears almost indifferent besides these greater issues. 
Perikles, who was χρημάτων διαφανῶς ἀδωρότατος, fell a victim to the charge of 
having embezzled public monies (there may well be some truth in the anecdotic 
response εἰς τὸ δέον ἀνήλωσα). Times had changed very much in the last century. 
It may not matter so much that the leading men came from different social spheres; 
the main difference is that Athens lived no longer from her own power, but was 
dependent on foreign subsidies, which did not pass through the accounts of the 
regular authorities, but through the hands of the leading statesman. ‘The whole 
question’ indeed seems to be different from that with which Tarn (p. 454) con- 
cludes. Did Demosthenes share the morale of the political businessmen of his time, 
of the ‘parlamentarians’ ? Was he of the opinion of the ancient casuist that a woman 
may take as much as she can get provided she keeps her virtue ? Or must we judge 
him as he demands to be judged in the speech De corona (297 f.): εἶτα u’ ἐρωτᾶις 
ἀντὶ ποίας ἀρετῆς ἀξιῶ τιμᾶσθαι; ἐγὼ δέ cor λέγω ὅτι τῶν πολιτευομένων παρὰ τοῖς 
Ἕλλησι διαφθαρέντων ἁπάντων, ἀρξαμένων ἀπὸ σοῦ .... ἔμ᾽ οὔτε καιρὸς οὔτε φιλαν- 
θρωπία λόγων οὐτ᾽ ἐπαγγελιῶν μέγεθος οὔτ᾽ ἐλπὶς οὔτε φόβος οὔτ᾽ ἄλλο οὐδὲν ἐπῆρεν 
οὐδὲ προηγάγετο ὧν ἔχρινα δικαίων καὶ συμφερόντων τῆι πατρίδι οὐδὲν προδοῦναι, 
οὐδ᾽, ὅσα συμβεβούλευκα πώποτε τουτοισί, ὁμοίως ὑμῖν ὥσπερ ἂν τρυτάνη ῥέπων 
ἐπὶ τὸ λῆμμα συμβεβούλευκα, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ὀρθῆς καὶ δικαίας καὶ ἀδιαφθόρου τῆς ψυχῆς - 
xai μεγίστων δὴ πραγμάτων τῶν κατ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν ἀνθρώπων προστὰς πανθ᾽ ὑγιῶς καὶ δικαίως 
πεπολίτευμαι διὰ ταῦτ᾽ ἀξιῶ τιμᾶσθαι. Arrian (or Dexippos; Suda s.v. Δημοσθένης 
gl. 2) believed him when transferring to him the words of Thukydides: πλεῖστα δὲ 
εἷς ἀνὴρ οὗτος τῶν καθ’ αὑτὸν ᾿Αθηναίων τοῖς Μακεδόνων τυράννοις σὺν παρρησίαι ἀντειπὼν 
παρὰ τοῖσδε ἀδωρότατος ἔδοξεν εἶναι. Personally I have no doubt that he was right 
as to the main question. It was the greatest misfortune of Demosthenes that the 
Athens of Philip’s and Alexander’s times did not produce a Thukydides. It is sig- 
nificant that e.g. Cloché, though talking of the ‘exposés des historiens qui ont traité 
plus ou moins longuement de l’affaire d’Harpale’ can name Plutarch alone. Perhaps 
we should not infer too much from the brevity and inadequacy of that writer’s deal- 
ings with the matter, or from his neglecting contemporary historians. But would 
Theopompos and Anaximenes be of greater help to us than Hypereides and Dei- 
narchos ? It is symptomatic in another respect (easily though it may be explained) 
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that Aristotle appreciates the achievements as δημαγωγοί neither of Demosthenes 
nor of any other figure of the fourth century; he does not even mention Demo- 
sthenes: the eleventh μετάστασις τῆς πολιτείας is for him simply the state created 
in 403 B.C., ἀφ᾽ ἧς διαγεγένηται μέχρι τῆς νῦν, ἀεὶ προσεπιλαμβάνουσα τῶι πλήθει τὴν 
ἐξουσίαν. 

ı) There is no reason for deriving from Ph. the date of the death ἕκτηι ἐπὶ δέκα τοῦ 164 
Ilvavebı@vog μηνός, ἐν ἧι τὴν σκυθρωποτάτην τῶν Θεσμοφορίων ἡμέραν ... ἄγουσαι νη- 
στεύουσιν αἱ γυναῖκες (Plutarch. Demosth. 30, 5). Ph. can certainly not have com- 
mitted the heortological mistake; the blunder is incredible even for Plutarch (pace 
Deubner A. F. p. 52 n. 2). If the synchronism is correct (which is not at all certain) we 
have to alter ἕκτηι into δευτέραι. 2) This was the general opinion. Apart from 
Hermippos, Satyros and P. Ox. 1800 the philosopher Ariston (Plutarch. Dem. 
30, 1), teacher of Eratosthenes, and Eratosthenes himself are quoted for it. As it 
was evidently known to Demochares, too, it was contemporary. 3) Δημοσθένης 
᾿Αντιπάτρωι Plutarch. Dem. 30, I (καὶ μηδὲν ἄλλο!) ; Ps. Plutarch (vit. X Ov. p. 847 A; 
Phot. Bibl. p. 494 b 36) wrongly adds χαίρειν. The whole idea that this was meant 
as an ἐπιστολῆς ἀρχῇ is most probably wrong; Hermippos thought of the last words 
of Theramenes—xal ἐπεί γε ἀποθνήιϊισκειν ἀναγκαζόμενος τὸ κώνειον ἔπιε, τὸ λει- 
πόμενον ἔφασαν ἀποχοτταβίσαντα εἰπεῖν αὐτὸν ἱΚριτίαι τοῦτ᾽ ἔστω τῶι καλῶι (Xenoph. 
Hell. 2, 3, 56; propino hoc pulchro Critiae Cicero Tusc. 1, 96)— and invented a (not 
too suitable) parallel. 4) As Seel RE XVIII 3, 1949, col. 1084 no. 1, following 
Leo Die Gr.-Röm. Biographie, 1901, p. 126, and others believe. I leave open the 
question, whether Pappos is an invented witness (it seems superfluous to adduce 
examples, but as we are here concerned with Demosthenes I will point to the spurious 
letter of Philoxenos F 163 n. 9) or whether the name is taken from the report of 
Archias. 5) Θαυμαζομένης δὲ τῆς περὶ τὸν θάνατον ὀξύτητος, διηγήσασθαι τοὺς 
παρὰ ταῖς θύραις Θρᾶικας κτλ. Plutarch. Dem. 30, 2; cf. the description of the 
symptoms in the main report 29, 7 χελεύσας ὑπολαβεῖν αὐτὸν ἤδη τρέμοντα καὶ 
σφαλλόμενον ἅμα τῶι προελθεῖν καὶ παραλλάξαι τὸν βωμὸν ἔπεσε, καὶ στενάξας ἀφῆκε τὴν 
ψυχήν. Cf. n. 7. 6) Plutarch Demosth. 30, 4 (= 75 F 3). Demochares related 
the death of his uncle probably in his ‘Ioroptaw published before 271/o B.C. It is 
not probable that Ph. knew them when he wrote the seventh book of his Atthis. 
7) The same word is used in the panegyric biography P. Ox. 1800 fr. 3 col. 2, 25, 
which follows the general tradition (n. 2). 8) W. Morel R E Suppl. V col. 226 f. 
suggests hemlock. 

1) As to the chronology see on F 66. 2) Ὅθεν ᾿Αντίγονος ὁ γέρων '"Epuo8órou 165 
τινὸς ἐν ποιήμασιν αὐτὸν Ἡλίου παῖδα καὶ θεὸν ἀναγορεύοντος ‘od τοιαῦτά μοι’ 
εἶπεν ‘6 λασανοφόρος σύνοιδεν᾽. 3) The texts of the paeans recited in Athens were 
probably presented to the old king by the ambassadors who brought him τὸ περὶ 
τῶν τιμῶν ψήφισμα (Diod. 20, 46, 4). The παιᾶνες on Demetrios and the men around 
him, which Demochares mentions (75 F 1/2), are much later. 4) Personally I do 
believe that Meineke was right when he altered the text of Athenaios. Confusions 
of names whose first part is the same are very frequent, and it is not rare that the 
same name in the same passage is miswritten in different ways. In any case, P. Maas 
RE VIII col. 857 no. 10 (s.v. Hermippos) ought to have mentioned Meineke’s sug- 
gestion even though Bergk PLG^ III p. 637 and Kaibel expressly, Susemihl 
Gr. Lit. II p. 518 and Christ-Schmid Gr. Lit. 6 TI p. 151 tacitly, follow Schweig- 
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haeuser's text. The poor poetaster has bad luck with modern scholars: the R E has 
no place for him either as Hermokles or Hermodotos. 

1) Stengel R E VIII col. 1489 f. is insufficient. The Scholiast obviously combined 
several versions, and the scholion is not altogether clear. 2) The following 
quotation from Demosth. 24, 29 hardly refers to the same meaning. Drachmann 
is probably right in indicating a gap between the two quotations. 3) The 
Munichion is just between the months with festivals for Dionysos, viz. Posideon to 
Anthesterion and Thargelion on the πέμπτηι φθίνοντος of which Demetrios entered 
the Peiraieus (Plut. Demelr. 8, 5). 4) Harpokr. s.v. ἕνη καὶ νέα... Πολέμων δέ 
φησιν ὅτι ἐκάλεσάν ποτε αὐτὴν [᾿Αθηνᾶν (del. Ald.)] ᾿Αθηναῖοι Δημητριάδα ἐπὶ τιμῆι 
Δημητρίου τοῦ Μακεδόνος. There seems to be a connexion also with the first expla- 
nation in the scholion on Pindar. The ἕνη καὶ νέα is the sacred day of Helios and 
Apollo (F 88), the poet Hermokles-Hermodotos (on F 165) at the same time ex- 
tolled Antigonos in a paean as ‘HAtov παῖς, and the Ithyphallos of 291 B.C. compared 
Demetrios with Helios (Duris 76 F 13). 5) One of the inscriptions 163 II 471 
of 306/5 B.C. proves both statements wrong by the words Μουνιχιῶνος Ever καὶ νέαι 
ἐμβολίμωι. The Munichion and the ἕνη καὶ νέα of several months occur in quite a 
number of inscriptions, and nobody has suggested supplying in IG? II 456 (307/6 
B.C.) or in II 470 (306/5 B.C.) the alleged Demetrias and the Δημητριών in ZG? II 472 
of 306/5 B.C. Against the argument of Dinsmoor founded on JG? II 459 of 307/6 B.C. 
(The Avchons p. 382 f.; Archon List p. 217 f.) the following objections must be 
raised: (I) the supplement ᾿Ανθε[στεριῶνος δευτέραι ἐμβολίμωι Evderamı ἥμερο- 
λεγδὸ |v is doubtful in itself, and to interpret it as an intercalated month is impos- 
sible (Pritchett-Meritt, The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, 1940, p. 14 ff.). (2) The 
manipulation of the calendar as moved by Stratokles and described by Plutarch. 
Demetr. 26 —’Avdeornpröva τὸν Μουνυχιῶνα ... xarciv.... καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα πάλιν ἐξ 
᾿Ανθεστηριῶνος 6 Μουνυχιὼν γενόμενος Βοηδρομιὼν xtA. — in order to fulfil the wish of 
Demetrios εὐθὺς μυηθῆναι καὶ τὴν τελετὴν ἅπασαν ἀπὸ τῶν μικρῶν ἄχρι τῶν ἐποπτικῶν 
παραλαβεῖν (Plutarch. Demetr. 26) does not belong in 307/6 but in 302/1 (3032) B.C. 
(see on F 69-70). (3) Even if we were to admit Dinsmoor’s restoration and inter- 
pretation, the intercalation of a second Anthesterion is quite a different matter from 
the re-naming of Munichion as Demetrion. We should have to assume that Plutarch 
reported this honour, too, inaccurately (or here downright wrongly). The conclusion 
from honours conferred on Demetrios in Euboia (Demetreia in Oreos; a month 
Demetrion in Eretria) to similar happenings in Athens (Kuruniotes ' Apy. ' Eg. τουτὶ; 
K.Scott A 7 Ph. 49, 1938, p. 158 f.) is ingenious but dubious: it is uncertain whether 
the Demetrion in Eretria is named after Demetrios; it seems more likely that it 
corresponds with the Boeotian Damatrios, as it probably does in Kassandreia 
(R E IV col. 2767 no. 3; Syll. 3380). A day Demetrias is not found in Euboia either. 
6) IG? II 649, 41 f. in the fuller publication of Dinsmoor The Archons p. 3 ff. The 
words xal ἀνειπεῖν τὸν στέφζανον Διονυσίων τῶν ἐν Koc]et xol Δημητριείων τρ[αγωιδῶν 
τῶι ἀγῶνι] prove for certain that the name of the festival Διονύσια did not disappear, 
and for almost certain that there existed a connexion between Demetrieia and 
Dionysia. This fact is confirmed to a certain degree by the only mention of the 
former in literature according to which the festival took place in the theatre: see 
Duris 76 F 14, who mentions paintings ἐπὶ τοῦ προσκηνίου. One may assume that 
in honour of Demetrios the Dionysia were extended for one (several) day(s), and 
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that this extension received the special name Demetrieia (see Dinsmoor p. 15; 
Deubner A. F. p. 235). 7) For the Demetrieia the suggestion is disproved by 
IG? II 694 (n. 6); they still existed in 293/2 B.C. 8) As Philippides did (III 
308, 25 K — Plut. Demetr. 12, 6/7 -- 26, 5). Ferguson Hell. Athens p. 122 n. 1 
suggested the ‘wags in Athens’ who because of the manipulation of the calendar 
for the purpose of Demetrios' inauguration in the mysteries called the Munychion 
"Demetrios' month'. But even that suggestion would explain only one of the three 
statements—quite apart from the confusion of the years (cf. n. 5). 9) Diod. 20, 
46, 2 oi δὲ ᾿Αθηναῖοι γράψαντος ψήφισμα Στρατοκλέους ἐψηφίσαντο κτλ. Plutarch, 
who in ch. 10 talks of ‘the Athenians’, subsequently mentions the mover in ch. 11, 1: 
τὸ δ᾽ ὑπερφυέστατον ἐνθύμημα tod Στρατοκλέους (οὗτος γὰρ ἦν ὁ τῶν σοφῶν τούτων καὶ 
περιττῶν καινουργὸς ἀρεσκευμάτων) κτλ. The true difficulty of ch. ro consists (apart 
from the severe abbreviation of its source) in the fluetuation between direct and 
oblique speech. But it is probable that the main honours were decreed by oneand the 
same psephism which concerned both kings though it may have contained riders. 
10) Ch. Io, 4. The inscriptions prove this statement wrong. Kirchhoff Herm. 
2, 1867, p. 161 ff. attempted another explanation. 

I) πένθιμος v πάνθιμος Hes πενθήμερος Lex πάνδημος A. Schaefer παρ᾽ om. 
Hes καὶ---θύουσιν om. Lex. 2) ἑορτὴ «πένθιμος; Meursius. 3) The con- 
tradiction of the Antiatticista p. 86, 18 Bkr γενέθλιον ἡμέραν ἀξιοῦσιν ἀεὶ λέγειν, 
οὐ γενέθλια οὐδὲ γενέσια * Εὐριπίδης Ἴωνι (653; 805), ᾿Ηρόδοτος τετάρτωι (26) only 
shows that both words also occur in the ‘classical’ period. But in Herodotos the 
Genesia are a festival of the dead, and in Euripides γενέθλια θύειν means ‘offer 
sacrifices for the birth of a son’, not the birthday. The abridged sentence καὶ τῆς 
— τάσσεσθαι after the quotation in F 168 belongs to this discussion. 4) Cf. Et. M. 
(Gen.) p. 225, 30 (Suda Τ' 133 s.v. γενέσια; Schol. Plat. Alkib. 121 C) γενέθλια - ἣ 8v 
ἐνιαυτοῦ ἐπιφοιτήσασα tod τεχθέντος ἑορτή, καὶ γενέσια ἣ δι᾽ ἐνιαυτοῦ ἐπιφοιτῶσα 
τοῦ τεθνεῶτος μνήμη (ἐπιφοιτῶσα τοῦ τεθνεῶτος om. Et ἐπιφοιτῶσα τοῦ τεχθέντος 
Suda where τεχθέντος crept in from I’ 131). Hesych. s.v. γενέθλια (Lex. rhet. p. 
231, 17 Bkr) τὰ ἐπὶ τῆι πρώτηι ἡμέραι (ἐπὶ τῆι ἡμέραι τῆς γενέσεως Lex) δῶρα, καὶ ἣ 
εὐωχία.. 5) The Antiatticista defends this usage by means of quotations which 
do not prove what they are meant to (n. 3). About the position of the Antiatticista 
in the discussion see the excellent article of Latte Herm. 50, 1915, p. 373 ff.; about 
the Genesia generally Jacoby C/.Q. 38, 1944, p. 65 ff. 6) See Christ-Schmid 
Gr. Lit.6 II p. 874 n. 8. 7) Thus in the Antiatticista p. 82, 17; 85, 1 Bkr. 8) 
Oellacher W. St. 38, 1916, p. 137 ff. 9) The modern general opinion (‘a birthday 
festival in honour of the dead’; see e. g. Thes. L. Gr. II col. 564; Liddell-Scott s.v.; 
Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen, 1898, p. 173; Stengel RE VII col. 1131; Rutherford 
The New Phrynichus p. 184, and many others) is due to misinterpretation of the 
Atticistic discussion. 10) Thus W. Schmidt R V V VII 1, 1908, p. 37 £; RE 
VII col. 229 (see also Deubner A. F., 1932, p. 229). The Genesia is a festival of the 
γενέται, of the fathers (ancestors), Parentalia, not Natalicia. 11) They appear 
as a technical term at the side of δημοτελῇ, Snuotixd, ὀργεωνικά, in Harpokration s.v. 
δημοτελῇ καὶ δημοτικὰ ἱερά; cf. Lex. rhet. p. 240, 28 ff. Bkr τὰ μὲν δημοτελῆ θύματα ἣ 
πόλις δίδωσιν, εἰς δὲ τὰ δημοτικὰ οἱ δημόται, εἰς δὲ τὰ ὀργεωνικὰ οἱ dpyedves...., εἰς 
δὲ τὰ τῶν γονέων τὰ γένη. 12) Mommsen op. cii. p. 174. 13) Oliver 
Hesperia 4, 1935, p. 5 ff.; Dow ibid. 10, 1941, p. 31; Ferguson Class. Stud. Capps, 
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1936, p. 144 ff. 14) The Atthis entered, and partly described in detail, the Pana- 
thenaia (F 8/9), Boedromia (F 13), Skirophoria (F 14/15), Oschophoria (F 16). In 
the sixth book the furnishing of the old Chytroi with dramatic performances was 
mentioned (F 57). Calendar dates were not altogether absent (F 13; 61). 15) 
JH St 64, 1946, p. 37 ff. 

1) ΤΠ chapter deals with the ἁπλῆ δίαιτα of the ancients, the reprimand of Priam, 
however, characterizes his sons as robbers of their own people (cf. Solon 3, 13-15 
Diehl), not as luxurious eaters. In Od. p 242, τ 398 μηρία ἀρνῶν nd’ ἐρίφων are sacri- 
fices. 2) Cf. on F 168. The quotation from the comic poet Plato is an insertion 
made by Athenaios himself. 3) Modern writers may be inclined to surmise a 
historical war which menaced the food supply of the town. 4) Androtion 324 
F 16. 

ri) But see Wilamowitz Herakl.! I p. 63 n. 26. 

I) Menand. II. ἐπιδεικτ. 1, ı (III 331, 18 ff. Sp.); Proklos Chrest. p. 244, 14 ff.; 
245, 14 ff. Westph. Cf. Plato Legg. III p. 700; Diogenes of Babylon (S7. V. Fr. III 
p. 221 ff.) in Philodem. De mus. p. 89 τῶν θεῶν ἑτέρους ἕτερα μέλη προσίεσθαι, καὶ 
πρέπειν ἑκάστοις ἴδια. For further evidence see W. Schmid Gr. Lit. I, 1929, p. 348. 

2) L.c. 700 D μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα προιόντος τοῦ χρόνου, ἄρχοντες μὲν τῆς ἀμούσου παρα- 
voulas.... βακχεύοντες καὶ μᾶλλον τοῦ δέοντος κατεχόμενοι ὑφ᾽ ἡδονῆς, κεράννυντες 
δὲ θρήνους τε ὕμνοις καὶ παίωνας διθυράμβοις κτλ. 

1ὴ Porph. De abstin. 2, 7. Here one usually regards Helios as a later substitute for 
Apollo; Maass Rh. Mus. 78, 1929, p. 18 ff. even demandsthe god Θαργήλιος for Theo- 
phrastos. Both suggestions are doubtful; see also on 366 F 3. 2) The εἰρεσιώνη, 
with which the scholia then deal exclusively, belongs to the festival in autumn. 
Spengel Herm. 43, 1908, p. 645; Opferbräuche, 1910, p. 163 declares it to be ‘highly 
improbable’ that either festival was called ‘Qoata. 3) Zuon2,06. 

1) Lenchantin Riv. di Fil. N. S. 10, 1932, p. 42 arbitrarily finds here ‘evidamente 
la contaminazione di due luoghi diversi’, giving Ph. nothing but the genealogy and 
assigning the sentence eamque — nomen to a ‘racconto d’un viaggio avventuroso 
relativo ad eroi o persone’. 2) Od. μ 85 ff. Perhaps even before Ph. she was 
explained as being the name of a ship belonging to Tyrrhenian (n. 6) pirates 
(Palaiphat. II. ἀπιστ. 20; as to the type cf. F 104). Others made her a νησιῶτις καλὴ 
ἑταίρα (Herakleit. II. ἀπιστ. 2). For further details see Hoefer Rosch. Lex. IV col. 
1029. 3) See Introd. p. 227. The preceding story, too, which we are not 
justified in deriving from Ph. (as Lenchantin /.c. p. 44 does) is not simply an invent- 
ion, for there is a contact with Schol. Lykophr. Alex. 46. The mythological novels 
evidently contained far more than what we know accidentally. 4) We might 
think of the five books Περὶ τῶν XogoxAfoug μύθων, or of one of the treatises on 
Euripides, for the story of the Megarian Skylla occurs as early as Aischyl', Choeph. 
613 ff. If the fragment comes from the Atthis a digression on the occasion of the 
wars of Minos might be surmised, for in Athens was shown ὄπισθεν τοῦ Λυκείου Νίσου 
υνῆμα, ὃν ἀποθανόντα ὑπὸ Μίνω βασιλεύοντα Μεγάρων κομίσαντες ᾿Αθηναῖοι ταύτηι 
θάπτουσιν. About Nisos see on F 107. 5) The usual name is Phorkys: Akusilaos 
2 F 42; Apoll. Rhod. 4, 828, and later authors; Φόρβαντος Hesiod. F 150 Rz. is 
frequently regarded as a corruption of that name. Τυρρήνου (n. 6) ἣ Döpxov Schol. 
Plato Resp. 588 C; Τύφωνος Hygin. fab. 151; Τρίτωνος Semos (?) 396 F 22. The 
divergence (cf. Ciris 54 ff.) is comprehensible as Od. μι 124 mentions the mother 
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only. 6) A particular interest of Athens in Sardinia is possible because of her 
share in the colonization by Iolaos (Pausan. 1, 29, 5 and elsewhere; Geffcken 
Ph. U. 13 p. 59). Skylla herself is called Tupoyvicg in Eurip. Med. 1342 (cf. 1359) 
where the Scholia are hardly correct in understanding τῆς Σικελῆς. 7) See Geyer 
RE III A col. 659 f. Sthenelos plays a rather important part in the mythical 
history of Argos, and it is possible that Corinth was considered as part of the 
kingdom of Argos in this story (Il. N 663 ff.; cf. Lenschau RE Suppl. IV col. 
1009 ff.). 8) Pausan. 2, 34, 7. 9) See Von der Mühll R E VII col. 729, who 
refers to the fact that in Melian relief-sculptures Skylla is represented by herself. 
We need not raise here the questions whether and how the 22x04 (A)tov of Crete is to 
be connected with the cult of a Zeus Skyl(l)ios (Aly Philol. 68 p. 430; Guarducci 
Inscr. Cret. lp. 505; Koch R E III A col. 660), and the Διόνυσος Σκυλλίτας (Maass 
Herm. 26 p. 188) with Skylla. 

1) What exactly did Ph. say ? Did he speak of a tomb of Kronos, or did he say 
that (like Typhos; n. 4) Sicily covered him ? Clement’s excerptor Arnob. Adv. nat. 
4, 25 has merely made a hash of the text: he quotes tumulos memorat reliquiasque 
Saturnias tellure in Sicula contineri from Patrokles of Thurioi (F. Tvag. Gr. p. 830 
ΝΣ; missing in R E XVIII 4) whom Clement cites immediately after, together with 
the younger Sophokles, for the Dioskuroi. 2) For the Athenian Kronos see on 
F 97. 3) N. Jahrb. 37, 1916, p. 551 n. 4; R E XI col. 2013. 4) Pindar Pyth. 
1,17 ff. (cf. Ol. 4, 5 ff.; F 92) ταί θ᾽ ὑπὲρ Κύμας ἁλιερκέες ὄχθαι Σικελία τ᾽ αὐτοῦ πι- 
ἐζει στέρνα λαχνάεντα * κίων δ᾽ οὐρανία συνέχει νιφόεσσ᾽ Αἴτνα. That is not a tomb; 
Typhon is lying (like the Titans of Hesiod) ἐν αἰνᾶι Ταρτάρωι; Aitna merely holds 
him like the χάλχεον ἕρκος and ὕπερθεν γῆς ῥίζαι καὶ ἀτρυγέτοιο θαλάσσης Th. 
726 ff. The variants Schol. Pindar Pyth. τ, 31b; Ol. 4, 11c are concerned with the 
mountain under which he is kept, with the person only so far as Kallimachos 
F 1, 36 Pf. mentioned Enkelados instead of Typhos. 5) Its attribution to the 
Δηλιακά by Lenz-Siebelis and Mueller (see also Pearson The Local Historians of Attica, 
1942, p. 109) is due to the wrong assumption of a particularly close connexion 
between Poseidon and Apollo and to the wrong dating of the oracle in Tacitus 
Ann. 3, 63 (n. 7; 8), which is not earlier than the first decades of the third century 
B.C. 6) The emendation of the name by Roussel is convincing ; see also Lippold 
REV A col. 385 no. 2. 7) Strabo 10, 5, 11; Tacit. Ann. 3, 63; IG XII 5 no. 
800 ff.; p. XVI test. 1314; 1381; 1518. The literature about the excavations by 
Demoulin and Graindor may be looked up in Fiehn RE V A, 1934, col. 507 ft. 
(whose report is to be used with some caution). 8) Tacit. Lc. Tenios eiusdem 
(scil. Apollinis) carmen referre, quo sacrare Neptuni effigiem aedemque iussi sint. 9) 
The epigraphic evidence from 307/6 B.C. down to the year of the archon Urias 
(282/1 Dinsmoor; 283/2 Pritchett-Meritt) has been conveniently collected by 
Hiller von Gaertringen J G XII 5 p. XVI test. 1302 ff. 10) Lenz’ '0p0óv is quite 
incredible. 11) On the other hand, it does not corroborate the Ποσειδῶν ᾿Ιατρός 
either. For the assumption of Graindor (Musée Belge 11, 1907, p. 19) that the 
sanctuary of Asklepios was situated in the precinct of Poseidon has been justly 
contradicted by Hiller v. Gaertringen /.c. p. XXXIV test. 1518. 12) bine 
following may be mentioned just because they do not claim to solve the riddle: 
Farnell Cults IV, 1907, p. 13 ‘the island may have been a health-resort, and the 
title in question may have become attached to the chief deity by a sort of accident’ 
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(cf. Bouché-Leclerq Divin. II p. 368 ‘un éloge en langue mythique de l’air salubre 
de la mer’) ; Wilamowitz Gl. d. Hell. I, 1931, p. 215 ‘So etwas aber kann kein meeres- 
gott; dem herrn der erde steht es zu ... Bei ihm ist diese tätigkeit eine ausnahme. 
Es ist überhaupt schwer zu sagen, in welcher weise er den menschen hilfreich war : 
etc. (why, incidentally, should the Panagia have inherited the healing power 
precisely from him ?). Fiehn 1.0. col. 522 is wrong in stating that ‘Plinius (N. H. 
4, 65) nennt den kult sehr alt und erklart, dass er zum dank fiir die befreiung von 
einer schlangenplage durch Poseidon eingerichtet worden sei. Philochoros über- 
liefert in ähnlichem sinne, das Poseidon auf Tenos vor allem (my italics) aufgesucht 
wurde’. Actually Pliny merely says that Tenos was formerly called Hydrusa or 
Ophiusa (like many other islands). I leave open the question whether it helps that 
Poseidon is regarded as one of the gods causing madness or epilepsy (Hippokr. De 
morb. sacr. 2). 13) A κρήνη ἧς τῶι ὕδατι οἶνος οὐ μίγνυται in Tenos is mentioned 
by Athen. 2, 18 p. 43 C. 

I) See Judeich Topogr.? p. 351 f. 2) See also Plutarch. Kimon 8; Pausan. 
1, 17, 6. Diodor. 11, 60, 2 merely mentions the capture of Skyros which he wrongly 
dates in 470/69 B.C. 3) F 18a; about Plutarch. Tes. 23,5 and the chronological 
question regarding the τέμενος in the City see also on Demon 327 F 6. 4) Pace 
Herter Rh. Mus. 88, 1939, p. 289. The question about the antiquity of the cult of 
Theseus (which, however, in my opinion also did not become a State-cult until 
476/5 B.C.) should be detached from that about the introduction of the right of 
asylum in the Theseion of the City. Did the source of the Scholiast on Aischines 
know the decree of the people introducing it, or the sacred law of the shrine(s), 
or does νόμος simply mean ‘custom’ ? 5) Adrastos came to Eleusis (Eurip. 
Hiket. τ ff.; see on F 112) and Herakles was fetched by Theseus from Thebes 
(Eurip. Herakl. 1163 ff.). Orestes, too, has no connexion with the Theseion. The 
reading ἱκέται in the Suda instead of οἰκέται is worthless. 6) About the two 
differing conceptions of Theseus see on F r9. 7) Pherekrates Dulodidask. I 
159, 49 K; Aristophan. Horai I 536, 567 K; cf. Et. Gen. s.v. Θησειότριψ * 6 δὲ ἐν τῶι 
Θησείωι διατρίψας - ᾿Αριστοφάνης ΙΤΠολυίδω!. καὶ Θησειομύζων δὲ ἐν τῶι αὐτῶι λέγει 
(I 509, 458,9 K). "Npog ὁ Μιλήσιος. The ships which in Aristoph. Eq. 1311 ff. threaten 
to take sanctuary in the Theseion or with the Semnai feel themselves the property of 
the People. We know nothing about sanctuary with the Semnai: Aristophan. 
Thesmophor. 224 hardly proves it, and the scholia on Eq. 1312 are merely gues- 
sing. Aristophanes probably thought of the followers of Kylon, some of whom 
sought refuge ἐπὶ τῶν Σεμνῶν θεῶν τοῖς βωμοῖς (Thukyd. τ; 126, 11; Pausan. 7, 25, 
2-3). That is the protection granted by any altar. U. Koehler Herm. 6, 1872, px 
102 f. differs. 8) Aristoph. I 536, 567 K. 9) A confusion with the drawing 
of lots in the election of officials, which took place in the Theseion (Aristot. 'AÓ0m. 
62, 1; Aischin. 3, 13), is hardly credible. Nor can we infer with certainty from Schol. 
Aischin. 3, 13 ἴσως τῶν θεσμοθετῶν ἐκεῖ ἀεὶ χειροτονούντων εὐτελεῖς τινας διοικήσεις 
that it was the Thesmothetai who decided about the claims of the slaves; but it 
may explain the δίκαι of Et. M. 

1) Reitzenstein Gesch. d. griech. Etymologika p. 167 ff. 2) Schol. A(B)T 
explain quite correctly (see also Phrynichos p. 42, 14 ff. Bkr) θυηλάς - ὡς ἀπαρχάς. It 
is easy to understand how from this passage one came to explain and to use θυηλή in 
the general sense of θυσία: Hesych. s.v. θυηλήν: θυσίαν is corroborated e.g. by 
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Apoll. Rhod. 1, 420; 2, 156 and Porphyr. De abst. 2, 6 ὅθεν ἔτι καὶ νῦν πρὸς τῶι τέλει 
τῶν θυηλῶν (which Reiske changed into θυσιῶν) τοῖς ψαισθαῖσι θυλήμασι χρώμεθα. 
We need not discuss here the relations between the words derived from the same 
root, viz. θυηλή, θυάλημα (thus the inscription of the Milesian Molpoi), θυήλημα, θύ- 
λημα. Wilamowitz Sber. Berlin 1904 p. 633 ff. (who thinks that θυηλή contains an 
old noun ἤλη of the same meaning as ἄλημα) equates HunAn and θυάλημα. Stengel 
Herm. 39, 1904, p. 614 f.; Opferbr., 1910, p. 7 f. assumes an early differentiation: 
OunAn, like θύματα, meaning ‘allgemein opfergaben, blutig oder unblutig', and being 
eventually used instead of θυσία. The explanation Eustath. Od. 0 362 (Phot. s.v. 
θυηλαί; cf. n. 4) is remarkable: it derives θυοσκόοι, θυηχόοι (cf. n. 5), θυηλαὶ αἱ διὰ 
θυσιῶν μαντεῖαι from θύειν, thus pointing to a more extensive etymological dis- 
cussion to which the surplus sentence in the Eklogai also belongs. As to Ph., dis- 
cussions of this kind might be expected in Περὶ μαντικῆς or rather in Περὶ θυσιῶν 
(F 80/2; cf. F 194); for we cannot assign to him (as Ziehen RE VI A, 1936, col. 
736 f. still does) the distinction between θυοσκόοι and ἱερεῖς made in the surplus 
sentence. 3) The conjecture of Tresp (Fragm. d. griech. Kulischriftst., 1914, 
p. 72 f£.) Τῆς παιδοτρόφου for Γῆς παῖδες would be impossible even if the Θυηλαί were 
a mere speculative invention. What Suda s.v. Κουροτρόφος 17; adduces (perhaps from 
an Atthis)‚—rabmı δὲ θῦσαί φασι πρῶτον ᾿Βριχθόνιον Ev ἀκροπόλει καὶ βωμὸν ἱδρύ- 
σασθαι, χάριν ἀποδιδόντα τῆι Γῆι τῶν τροφείων " καταστῆσαι δὲ νόμιμον τοὺς θύοντας τῆι 
(thus A. Mommsen Feste p. 116 n. 4 for τινί) θεῶι, ταύτηι προθύειν, — is a different 
matter. 4) See, however, the derivation of the name Θυώνη ἀπὸ τῶν θυομένων 
(φυομένων Ὁ) αὐτῆι θυσιῶν καὶ θυηλῶν Diod. 3, 62, 9, from some work on Theologu- 
mena. If we have to reckon with a mere etymological invention, F 178 most likely 
occurred in the discussion about the development of sacrificial customs (cf. on 
F 97) which according to Theophrastos (Porphyr. De abst. 2, 6) begins with οὐλοχύται, 
proceeds to ψαιστά, πέλανοι and the like, and ends with bloody sacrifices, the 
θυλήματα being now merely additional offerings. The fact that Theophrastos treats 
etymologically other terms as well (θύειν, θυσία, θυμίασις eic.) favours the suggest- 
ion of such a discussion, a rest of which is preserved by Eustathios (n. 2), where 
ἃς πελάνους τινές φασιν after αἱ διὰ θυσιῶν μαντεῖαι is unintelligible. 5) I refer to 
the βωμός (δ) τοῦ θυηχόου in the Erechtheion (1G? I 372, 79; 203; 374, 222) 
which cannot be anything but the altar of a god Thyechoos—whether he was 
Zeus Hypatos (Paton in The Evechtheum, 1927, p. 490) or Erechtheus (Elderkin 
Hesperia 10, 1941, p. 114) or someone else. A priest (the ‘spender of frankincense’ 
in the cult of Poseidon-Erechtheus; Judeich Topogr.? p. 277) cannot have a special 
altar. But if θυηχόοι exist (see Eustath. 1.0. θύειν, ὅθεν καὶ θυοσχόοι.... καὶ θυηχόοι, 
ἱερεῖς ὑπὲρ ἄλλων θύοντες; perhaps also the inscription on a theatre-seat IG? II 
5026 * * θυηχόου) the case may be similar to Θυηλαί personified from θυηλαί. 
1) 327 F 2; cf. Orphica F 318 Kern. 2) See on Lysimachides 366 F 3. 
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~1) F 88 BL-J. Cf. Harpokrat. s.v. ᾽Οσχοφόροι * Ὑπερείδης ἐν τῶι κατὰ Δημέου, εἰ 183 


γνήσιος. Pollux 6, 102 δειπνοφόρος δὲ παρὰ Λυσίαι (F 311 Tur), καὶ δειπνοφορία map’ 
᾿Ισαίωι (F 152 Tur). Pollux in 6, 13 perhaps refers to the profane usage ἵνα δὲ 
τὰ ὄψα, κίστη ὀψοφόρος καὶ κίστη δειπνοφόρος; this is certainly so with Aristot. 
H. A. 9, 34 p. 619 b 23 ἡ δὲ καλουμένη φήνη ἐστὶν εὔτεκνος καὶ εὐβίοτος καὶ δειπ- 
νοφόρος καὶ ἥπιος. 2) More correctly τῆς πομπῆς; cf. ὃ 3 αὐτόν τε πομπεύειν καὶ 
τοὺς νεανίσκους. 3) The Lexeis call it a festival only in the corrupt lemma; in the 
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evidence from the Theseus story the deipnophoroi are but one component of the 
πομπή. 4) In so far as in these festivals, too, ἃ φέρειν δεῖπνα must be assumed. 
It is true that the only term we find is στρῶσαι κλίνην, and even this occurs rarely; 
Wilamowitz (Gl. d. Hell. II p. 350 f.) therefore recommends the Latin name “because 
there is none in Greek’. But, in my opinion, the connexion with Theodaisia and 
Theoxenia is clear. Material for these festivals is furnished by Gruppe Gr. Myth. II, 
1906, p. 730 n. 1; Weniger A RW 22, 1923/4, p. 31 ff.; Pfister RE V A 2, 1934, col. 
1711; 2256 ff. An article about the Deipnophoria is lacking in the R E; Stengel 
Kultusalt.2, 1920, p. 229 and Deubner A. F. p. 14 n. 8 are perfunctory. 5) 
Wissowa R K? p. 421 ff.; RE XII col. 1108. 6) C. Curtius Herm. 4, 1870, 
p. 203. 7) Hermann G A ὃ 56, 12 and Mommsen Feste p. 284 n. 4 were, of course, 
wrong in athetizing this Deipnophoria. To whom belongs the theatre-seat JG? II 
5151 bearing the inscription δειπνοφόρο[ις κατὰ ψήφισμα καὶ καθ᾽ ὑπομνη lular Jo [6v ] ? 
8) πολυτελῶς presumably does not mean more than that. A kind of parallel from the 
Delphic Theoxenia is preserved by Polemon Athen. 9, 13 p. 372 A ὃς ἂν κομίσηι yn- 
θυλλίδα μεγίστην τῆι Λητοῖ, λαμβάνειν μοῖραν ἀπὸ τῆς τραπέζης. He also supplies the 
λόγος which the Lexeis suppressed because of its being μυστικός. 9) The in- 
scription of the Salaminioi provides the mode. The evidence of the Oschophoria 
simply says καθίστανται (Hesych) or καταλέγεσθαι (Harpokr., where the meaning of 
νῦν is not clear). 10) ‘Mysteries’ are attested by Athenagoras Legat. 1, where 
they must not be deleted as Schwartz does. We must read with Geffcken and 
Deubner: ὁ δὲ ᾿Αθηναῖος ’Epexdet Ποσειδῶνι θύει, καὶ ᾿Αγραύλωι ᾿Αθηναῖοι καὶ τελετὰς καὶ 
μυστήρια [᾿Αθηναῖοι] ἄγουσι καὶ Ἰ]ανδρόσωι, at ἐνομίσθησαν ἀσεβεῖν ἀνοίξασαι τὴν λάρνακα. 
Schwartz, by putting ᾿Αγραύλωι ᾿Αθηνᾶι, corrects the author who carelessly joined 
different matters, abbreviating the story about the daughters of Kekrops so as 
to render it almost unintelligible. But in some way the cult is connected with the 
story of the death-leap of one or two of the disobedient sisters (see on F 105/6; on 
Amelesagoras 330 F 1). Καίπερ instead of αἱ would facilitate the understanding, but 
it must not be put into the text. II) He finds it ‘probable’ (l.c. p. 36 f.) that ‘the 
δεῖπνα which the matrons carried included, or were, the &pror’. 12) Jeanmaire 
Couroi et Courétes, 1939, p. 349 f. dives into primeval times and finds here, too, in 
the participation of the 'mothers or sisters’ a memory of rituals of adolescence. 
Deubner A. F. p. 144 (and similarly already Stengel 1. c.) starts his explanation 
exclusively from the Oschophoria making it quite rationalistic: 'da sich die pro- 
zession des längeren im Phaleron aufhielt so bedurfte man der speisung; deshalb 
werden entsprechende vorráte von eigens dazu bestellten frauen mitgenommen’. 

1) I much prefer to explain the duplex Amathusia of Catullus (68, 51) from 
Calvus and Laevius with e.g. Farnell (Cults II p. 628), not with the majority of 
interpreters as διπλῇ or γλυκύπικρος. It is of no importance where the poets got their 
knowledge; it was also applied in order to explain the Venus Calva in Rome (Schol. 
B* I7. B 820; Suda s.v. ᾿Αφροδίτη; Preller- Jordan Röm. Myth. 18 P- 447). 2) The 
festal custom described by Ph. would in itself be possible for Attica, for a change 
of garments occurred in some regions and some cults of Greece proper (cf. e.g. 
Duemnler Kl. Schr. II p. 229 ff.; Preller-Robert Gr. M yth. I* p. 510; Nilsson 
Griech. Feste p. 369 ff.; Jessen R E VIII col. 714 f.) and must certainly not always 
be considered to have been imported. But if this custom had existed in Attica we 
should hear about it as we do, for instance, about the Hybristika, and Atthidography 
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would have invented an aition as it did for the custom of the Oschophoria, con- 
cerning which Demon (327 F 6) relates in detail how the young men were prepared 
for their female part. It is, however, not certain whether the custom belongs to this 
group of conceptions; the enumerations I mentioned above do not consider it. I 
leave undiscussed modern ethnographic literature, which treats at great length 
and partly with much exaggeration the conception of bisexual nature. 3) This 
was overlooked by Schwenn A E II A col. 1142 s.v. Selene who calls the equation 
‘nur spät’, giving as the earliest evidence Plutarch. Amator. 19 p. 746 D. The 
article is unsatisfactory in some other respects, too. That Selene is bisexual is an 
opinion known already to Plato Symp. 190 B ὅτι τὸ μὲν ἄρρεν ἦν τοῦ ἡλίου τὴν 
ἀρχὴν ἔκγονον, τὸ δὲ θῆλυ τῆς γῆς, τὸ δὲ ἀμφοτέρων μετέχον τῆς Σελήνης, ὅτι xol ἣ 
Σελήνη ἀμφοτέρων μετέχει. The antiquity of these speculations is generally underesti- 
mated. Many of them can be traced back to the early θεολόγοι and the literature 
of the τελεταί, which is voluminous as early as the fifth century. Cf. also on F 185 
and the φυσικοὶ ὕμνοι ὁποίους οἱ περὶ Παρμενίδην καὶ ᾿Εἰμμπεδοχλέα ἐποίησαν, τίς ἣ 
τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος φύσις, τίς ἣ τοῦ Διὸς παρατιθέμενοι * καὶ οἱ πολλοὶ τῶν ᾿Ορφέως τούτου τοῦ 
τρόπου Vorsokr.5 31 [21] A 23. The question of their origin is a different one. 4) 
Dionysos F 5-7. Poseidon F 175-176 ? Demeter F 185 ? Artemis F 188? Ey dus S 
7 πλησίον (to the ναὸς ‘Hopalorou which is situated ὑπὲρ τὸν Kepapeinöv) δὲ ἱερόν ἐστιν 
᾿Αφροδίτης Οὐρανίας. πρώτοις δὲ ἀνθρώπων ᾿Ασσυρίοις κατέστη σέβεσθαι τὴν Οὐρανίαν, 
μετὰ δὲ ᾿Ασσυρίους Κυπρίων Παφίοις καὶ Φοινίκων τοῖς ᾿Ασχάλωνα ἔχουσιν... . παρὰ 
δὲ Φοινίκων Κυθήριοι μαθόντες σέβουσιν - ᾿Αθηναίοις δὲ κατεστήσατο Αἰγεύς, αὑτῶι τε 
οὐκ εἶναι παῖδας νομίζων .... καὶ ταῖς ἀδελφαῖς γενέσθαι τὴν συμφορὰν ἐκ μηνίματος 
τὴν Οὐρανίας... . δῆμος δέ ἐστιν ᾿Αθηναίοις ᾿Αθμονέων of Πορφυρίωνα ἔτι πρότερον 
᾿Αχταίου βασιλεύσαντα τῆς Οὐρανίας φασὶ τὸ παρὰ σφίσιν ἱερὸν ἱδρύσασθαι. Cf also I, 
19, 2 about ᾿Αφροδίτη ἐν Κήποις whose σχῆμα is τετράγωνον κατὰ ταὐτὰ τοῖς “Ερμαῖς 
and the inscription calling her Μοιρῶν πρεσβυτάτη. We can, of course, not enter 
here into the much discussed question about the origin of the cult of Aphrodite 
generally and about her cults in the city on which the American excavations have 
thrown some light (Broneer Hesperia τ, 1932; 4, 1935). But evidently the cult of 
Urania was considered to be the earliest, and she was generally believed to have 
come from the East, from Syria and Cyprus (see also IG? II 337 from the year 
333/2 B.C.). It further deserves mention that according to Herodt. 1, 105, from 
whom Pausanias in 1, 14, 7 ultimately derives, it is this goddess who to the Scyths 
συλήσασι τὸ ἱρὸν τὸ ἐν ᾿Ασκάλωνι ἐνέσκηψε θήλεαν νοῦσον. 6) Οἱ δ. δ. Teukrog’ 
colonization of Salamis; Demophon on Cyprus (Knaack RE V col. 150, 58 ff.) ; 
Kinyras of Paphos as the descendant of Kekrops’ daughter Herse (Bibi. 3, 181 ff.) ; 
but particularly the cult of Agraulos, who is worshipped ὑφ᾽ ἕνα περίβολον with 
Athena and later on with Diomedes, and who originally received the human sacri- 
fices offered ἐν τῆι. νῦν Σαλαμῖνι μηνὶ κατὰ Κυπρίους ᾿Αφροδισίωι (Porphyr. De abst. 
2, 54). The idea of Lenz-Siebelis is intelligible: ‘facili igitur negotio inde potest 
colligi, qui Philochorus, ubi de Cecropis filiabus sermonem faceret, ad Cyprum et 
Venerem ibi cultam declinaverit’. 7) Theseus 20, 3 ff., who concludes with the 
customs of the cult of Ariadne Aphrodite at Amathus: ἐν δὲ τῆι θυσίαι τοῦ Τορπιαίου 
υηνὸς ἱσταμένου δευτέραι κατακλινόμενόν τινα τῶν νεανίσκων φθέγγεσθαι xol ποιεῖν 
ἅπερ ὠδίνουσαι γυναῖκες. The two μυκροὶ ἀνδριαντίσκοι dedicated by Theseus evi- 
dently are Nixi Di. 8) Wilamowitz Gl. d. Hell. I p. 96 ‘als ein Aphroditos be- 
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kannt ward und die kunst Hermaphroditen bildete, ist niemals ein gott in ihnen 
verehrt worden’. Even if we do not consider Aristophanes, of whom we merely 
know that he mentioned Aphroditos, Theophrast. Char. 16, 10 would prove his 
worship in cult: the δεισιδαίμων buys ταῖς τετράσι καὶ ταῖς ἑβδομάσι .... μυρσίνας, λιβα- 
νωτόν, πίνακα and crowns with wreaths τοὺς “Epuagpodtroug. Moreover, Kirchner 
and Dow (n. 9) correctly take Alkiphron’s letter written by a woman (3, 37 = 2, 35 
εἰρεσιώνην ἐξ ἀνθῶν πλέξασα ἤιειν ἐς Εἰρμαφροδίτου τοῦ [Lobeck τῶι o] ᾿Αλωπεκῆθεν 
ταύτην ἀναθήσουσα) as evidence for the fourth century B.C. For literature about 
Hermaphroditos see Jessen RE VIII col. 714 ff.; Herter De dis Atticis Priapi 
similibus, diss. Bonn 1926 p. 58 ff. 9) Kirchner-Dow A. M. 62, 1937, p. 71. 
(accordingly Kern Rel. d. Griech. III, 1938, p. 70 f. must be altered). The cult may 
have been introduced, like that of other foreign deities, during the Peloponnesian 
War (cf. Robert Herm. 19, 1884, p. 308 n. 1), presumably by Cypriots who traded 
in Athens, and seems to have spread quickly over the demes. The idea must have 
appeared less strange to the Athenians than to moderns (cf. n. 2). 

1) Theol. Arithm. p. 7 Ast Εὐριπίδης ὡς ᾿Αναξαγόρου γενόμενος μαθητής οὕτω τῆς γῆς 

μέμνηται may be an autoschediasma. About Hestia in theological speculation see 
Suess R-E VIII col. 1293 ff. 2) He suggests the following opening of the column: 
[᾿Αφροδίτην λέ / Y ]ovot καὶ A[Lovay {τ]ὴν αὐτήν, [τὴν δ᾽ Ἥ | plav καὶ τ[ὸν Δία on] / otv 
ἀέρα τίε καὶ mip] / εἶν᾽ ᾿Εμπε[δοκλῆς ἐν / τ]οῖς Ὕμνοις [καὶ *** 
. I) F 94 Diehl. The interpreters particularly discuss the relation between χηρύλοι 
and ἀλκυόνες: Schol. Theokr. 7, 57 with the parallels adduced by Wendel; Well- 
mann Herm, 26, 1891, p. 515 f. 2) This version, which Probus Vergil. Ge. 1, 399 
quotes from one Theodoros of uncertain date, author of Μεταμορφώσεις (Geffcken RE 
V A 2, 1934, col. 1809 no. 18), was already known to Ovid. Met. 7, 401 and must 
therefore be Hellenistic. 3) Strabo 8, 2, 3; 9, 1, 8; 9, 2, 1. Cf. Wilamowitz Herm. 
18, 1883, p. 419 A; Sb. Berlin 1925 p. 219 n. I; Wernicke R E I col. 1580, 42 ff.; 
1581, 33 ff. 

I) Athen. 11, 45 p. 473 B Κλείταρχος δ᾽ ἐν ταῖς Τλώσσαις τὸ κεράμιόν φησιν Ἴωνας 
κάδον χαλεῖν. Lex. rhet. p. 268, 18 κάδοι - ὑπὸ Σολίων κάδοι, ὑπὸ ᾿Ιώνων κεράμια is con- 
fused, and the name may be corrupt. It is remarkable that Athenaios altogether 
forgets the ἀμφορεύς (it occurs only II, 103 p. 501 A in the explanation of the ἀμφί- 
θετος φιάλη), and that he does not mention it even in the chapters 11, 45-46 which 
deal with κάδος and καδίσκος. 2) Even earlier than these authors Archilochos 
F 4 Diehl. 

I) See on F 184. 2) "AMmg + καθόλου μέν (καθολικόν Schw) ἐστι, τῆς διανοίας 
καὶ στέφανον αὐτὸν προσφέροντα ἅτε δὴ σοφόν (τῆς — σοφόν mutila’ Schw) * τῶι μὲν 
γὰρ ξοάνωι τὸν χειροποίητον στέφανον προσφέρει, τῆι δὲ θεῶι τὸν ὕμνον. 3) Οἵ 
the third work belonging to this group, Περὶ Εὐριπίδου, we have no certain citation. 
Mueller’s suggestion ‘fortasse Ph. hoc usus est exemplo ad demonstrandum Euripidis 
studium subtiliter loquendi’ may be not impossible, but seems less probable. 

ı) But certainly not the first, eleventh, twenty-first, as Lenz-Siebelis assumed. 
Reitzenstein's opinion (GG Nachr. 1906 p. 2 f.) is not clear to me. 2) 'Gemein- 
gut der griechischen kalender’ Bischoff R E X col. 1571, 43 f.; see also St. Weinstock 
J H St 69, 1949 p. 57. In Hesiod's Erga it competes with the division into two 
parts. 3) Phot. Suda s.v. Tortoyevng * ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ * ἤτοι ὅτι... τρίτηι φθίνοντος 
(scil. ἐγεννήθη), ὡς καὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἄγουσιν. Cf. Et. gen. s.v.; Et. M. p. 767, 40 ff.; 
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Schol. BT Il. © 39. 4) This day seems to be meant in Harpokr. s.v. Τριτομηνίς 
(cf. Et. Gen. s.v.; Et. M. p. 767, 14)" Λυκοῦργος ἐν τῶι Περὶ τῆς ἱερείας. τὴν τρίτην τοῦ 
μηνὸς τριτομηνίδα ἐκάλουν + δοκεῖ δὲ γεγενῆσθαι τότε ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ. Lex. rhet. p. 306, 32 
Τριτόμηνις * ἑορτὴ ἀγομένη ᾿Αθηνᾶς τῆι τρίτηι. Doubts are raised by the quotation 
of Istros following in Harpokration (334 F 24) about Τριτογένεια, which according 
to the parallels (n. 3) seems to refer to the τρίτηι φθίνοντος. 5) Proklos in Plato 
Tim. p. 9; Schol. Plato Resp. p. 327; A. Mommsen Feste p. 52; Deubner A.F. D223* 

6) The ἡμέραι ἀποφράδες at the end of the second decade ? In the Orphic ᾿Εφημερίδες 
τῆι “Arn ἀνεῖται ἣ ἑπτακαιδεκάτη (F 277 Kern); unfortunately we do not know how 
they characterized the eighteenth and nineteenth. According to Hesiod. Opp. 810 
also part of the εἰνάς is unfavourable. 7) F 83-84. Reitzenstein did not notice 
the difference and he also interpreted F 186 wrongly. Mommsen Feste p. 468 n. 3, 
to whom he refers for F 190, does not say what Reitzenstein makes him say. About 
the uncertain date of the Kallynteria see Deubner A. F. p. 17 f. We are in need of 
an Athenian calendar marking also the ἀποφράδες ἡμέραι; in other respects, too, 
it must be fuller than Deubner’s ‘Festkalender’ 

1) This would tell against Lobeck, ingenious though his insertion of the gloss 
ἁλιβδύειν is and the conception of βαπτίζειν as being its explanation: the word, 
which seems to occur in Kallimachos (F 645 Pf) and metaphorically in Lykophron 
Al. 351, is explained etymologically by ἁλὶ δῦσαι (κυρίως Schol. Lykophr.), or it is 
brought into connexion with ἁλίβαντες and said to mean ἀφανίσαι (Hesych. s.v.; 
Paraphr. Lykophr.). Siebelis p. 100 had the correct feeling when trying to find a 
connexion between the oracle and the story of Thetis and Dionysos, the evidence 
for which all derives from 7/. Z 130 ff. (enumerated in Rosch. Lex. V col. 790, 60 ff.). 
He interpreted allegorically, referring to the fact that certain kinds of wine were 
tempered with seawater (Phainias Athen. 1,58 p. 31 F). But what results— 
*Bacchum qui aquas ferre potest, mergite marinis aquis—is a triviality. C. Mueller, 
who adduces the ᾿Αλῶια, is quite astray; about Dionysos’ share in the festival see 
on F 83. 2) Philol. 48, 1889, p. 681 ff.; cf. Farnell Cults V p. 124; Gruppe 
x M VILE DIE 172.02 r3;  Jessen ARE VII col 2252 noct; αἱ, 3) About their 
history, which is full of vicissitudes, see Boelte R E VII col. 2246 ff. 4) Att. Gen. 
p- 301 ff.; see also Hepding E XII col. 24. 5) Cf. Sokrates F H G IV 499, 16, 
most probably from the ’Erwänoe:c. 6) 362 F 2, at the end of which 'the king 
Demetrios' occurs. Unfortunately the context breaks off here, and therefore I do not 
dare to assign F 191 to one of the books of the Atthis dealing with that king. 7) 
ἁλιέας Ath.; Αἰολέας Wilamowitz Ph. U. 4 p. 174. 

I) See Text p. 379 f. The fact that the work of the ‘philosopher’ Polles ἀπὸ Alyıav 
τῆς ᾿Ασίας (Suda s.v.) carried the title Συμβολυκά, does, of course, not prove any- 
thing. It contained two books whereas the Oiwvooxomixé contained eight. 2) 
Eust. Od. « 156 p.. 1405, 58 xai νοεῖν δέ ποτε τὸ συμβάλλειν * ἐξ ob καὶ σύμβολα οὐ 
μόνον τὰ τεχμηριώδη ἁπλῶς, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἰδίως τὰ μαντικά. About this species see W. 
R. Halliday Greek Divination, 1913, p. 172 ff.; 229 ff.; Müri “Symbolon’ Gymn. 
Progr. Bern 1931; REIVA col, 1093. 3) Cf. Xenoph. Mem. τ, 1, 3 ὅσοι μαντικὴν 
νομίζοντες οἰωνοῖς τε χρῶνται καὶ φήμαις καὶ συμβόλοις καὶ θυσίαις, and in $4 the 
dichotomy ὑπό τε τῶν ὀρνίθων καὶ τῶν ἀπαντώντων ἀποτρέπεσθαί τε καὶ προτρέπεσθαι. 
4) Not ‘wirr durcheinander’ as Otto Schröder Die Vögel, 1927, p. 92 asserts. About 
θεράπων and ὄνος see the scholia; I. G. Droysen Des Aristophanes Werke? II, 1881, p. 
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56 n. 3. 5) Hesych does not contradict although his article has become disar- 
ranged: he gives the definition and the attribution of the πταρμοί to the σύμβολα. 
The scholion on Aristophanes mentions only the ἀπαντήσεις, and the scholion on 
Pindar Ol. τοῦ agrees with this: συμβόλους δὲ λέγομεν πταρμοὺς ἣ φήμας ἢ ἀπαντήσεις, ὡς 
᾿Αρχίλοχος (F 46 Diehl) «μετέρχομαί σε σύμβολον ποιούμενος» (ποιουμένη B; from 
this reading Boeckh, not convincingly, inferred that Demeter was speaking). But 
neither the scholion on Pindar nor Hesychios assigns the ἀπαντήσεις expressly to 
Ph., and they cannot be reconciled with the inclusive expression ἐκ φήμης μαντεῖαι. 
Surely other definitions existed besides that of Ph. Müri is hardly right in regarding 
the ἀπαντήσεις as ξύμβολοι proper (because of Aischylos ?) whereas ‘niesen und zu- 
fallige worte uneigentlich darunter gerechnet wurden’. Halliday defines ξύμβολοι 
‘roughly’ as ‘various ominous occurrences’; he deals with them under the general 
title ‘divinations from involuntary motions of the body’ (p. 172 ff.) and assigns 
the κληδόνες ‘which develop a peculiar oracular importance’ to a chapter about 
‘Kledonomancy’ (p. 229 ff.). I fail to understand both the rationale of this arrange- 
ment and the attribution of the ἀπαντήσεις to the former chapter. Also Halliday 
was hardly correct in arranging here the Horuıxd (/. c. p. 174 n. 1); these really are 
a particular species of divination (see Diels, Abh. Ak. Berlin 1907; Hopfner R E 
XVIII 3, 1949, col. 259 ff.). 6) Where Aischylos and Herodotos (5, 75, 2; 9, 
9I, I) say χληδών, Euripides Ion 94 ff. and Xenophon use the term φήμη. The 
Odyssey uses both terms synonymously: B 35 ὥς mato, χαῖρε δὲ φήμηι ᾿Οδυσῆος φίλος 
υἱός (τῆι κληδόνι, τῆι μαντείαι Schol.) and o 117 = v120 ὡς ἂρ ἔφαν, χαῖρεν δὲ κλεη- 
δόνι δῖος ᾿Οδυσσεύς. Aristophanes uses φήμη and φωνή indiscriminately. 7) 
Bouché-Leclerq La divination I p. 121 had the right feeling even if his explan- 
ation— ‘sans doute parceque la déesse, cherchant sa fille en tous lieux, avait dà 
étre attentive A toutes les rencontres' is ‘improbable’ (Halliday 1.6. p. 173 n. 3). 
8) Farnell Culis IV p. 221 f.; Adler R E X col. 584 f.; Halliday /.c. p. 230 ft. 9) 
Pausan. 9, rr, 7 notes the μαντικὴ ὑπὸ κληδόνων as a speciality of Smyrna, but he 
also knows it at Thebes at the altar of Apollo Spodios. 10) Seen. 9 and on F 193. 
I) For this stone, which belongs to the story of Herakles' madness, cf. Pausan. 
9, 11, 2; it therefore certainly was in, or near, the Herakleion. In front of the en- 
trance to the Ismenion another stone is called Mavroög δίφρος, a λίθος ἐφ᾽ ὧι Μαντώ 
φασι τὴν Τειρεσίου καθέζεσθαι (Pausan. 9, 10, 3). 2) The report about Apollo 
Spodios, continued in ch, 12, is interrupted by a short digression about the cult of 
the Κληδόνες in Smyrna. 3) 9, 10, 2; see Schober R .E V A 2, 1934, col. 1141 f. 
4) 9, 11, 1; see Schober /.c. col. 1148 f.; 1150. 5) Not from the ashes as has been 
said again and again since Gerhard Gr. Myth. I p. 292; 323; cf. n. 6. 6) Herodt. 
8, 134, I οὗτος 6 Mig... . καὶ δὴ καὶ ἐς Θήβας πρῶτα ὡς ἀπίκετο, τοῦτο μὲν τῶι ᾿Ισμηνίωι 
᾿Απόλλωνι ἐχρήσατο — ἔστι δὲ κατάπερ ἐν ᾿Ολυμπίηι ἱρεῦσι (ἐμπύροισι Valckenaer; 
but see Baehr Herodoti Musae? IV p. 196 f.) αὐτόθι χρηστηριάζεσθαι ---- τοῦτο δὲ ξεῖ- 
νόν τινα... ... κατεκοίμησε ἐς ᾿Αμφιάρεω. We do not learn anything about the 
kind of divination from Pindar Py. 11, 1 ff.; nor do the scholia mention anything. 
Plutarch. Lys. 29, 10 supplies a χρησμός in hexameters given to the Thebans ὑπὸ 
τὸν Π͵|ελοποννησιακὸν πόλεμον ἐν ᾿Ισμηνικείσωι; see also Pausan. 4, 32, 5; Diodor. 
17, 10, 3. To infer from Sophokles' μαντεία σποδός prophesying from the ashes of 
the sacrifice (Frazer on Pausan. 9, 1o, 2; Adler R E IX col. 2142; al.) is wrong; see 
Ziehen R E V A 2 col. 1499, 60 ff. Even less does Maxim. Tyr. Diss. 41, 1 τὴν ἐκεῖ 
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φωνήν yield an oracle ἐκ κληδόνων for Ismenios; it is a variation of style (following 
Pindar?) which seems to have the χρησμοί in view. About the great variety of 
oracles in Boeotia belonging to Apollo see Farnell Cults IV p. 221; 400 ff.; Wila- 
mowitz Pindaros p. 43f.; Latte RE XVIII 1, 1939, col. 846 f. 7) Mélanges 
Weil, 1898, p. 192 ff. He has convinced Wilamowitz (Herm. 34, 1899, Ῥ. 233; 
Pindaros p. 45 τι. 1, who mentioned ‘den aschenaltar des Ismenios’ already in Herm. 
26, 1891, p. 231 n. 1) and Halliday (Greek Divin. p. 231 n. 3); also in the opinion of 
Schober (Lc. col. 1450, 59 f.) ‘bleiben die bedenken gegen die zuverlássigkeit des 
Pausanias bestehen'; Kock R E III A col. 1841 f. is undecided. Against Holleaux 
see Hitzig-Bluemner Pausanias III 1 p. 425 f.; Robert Pausanias als Schriftsteller 
p. 100; 170; Adler R E IX col. 2141; Ziehen /.c. col. 1499, 45 ff. 8) In Olympia, 
too, two species of divination are used (see Ziehen RE XVIII col. 61 f.), and the 
same may be true for Ismenios, unless one supposes two successive stages. Also in 
Pausanias a loss from the text «ἀπὸ ἐμπύρων xol» ἀπὸ κληδόνων is always conceiv- 
able, though carelessness would be more likely if an attempt at reconciliation 
must be made at all. 9) See Bouché-Leclerq Divination I p. 178 ff.; Stengel RE 
V col. 2543 f.; Kultusalt.® p. 60; Halliday op. cit. p. 174 f. It is remarkable that 
Pliny N. H. 7, 203 names Amphiaraos as the inventor of the ignispicia: this would 
point to Thebes. The tradition is poor (the name is attested only by F?R?a? and 
lacking in the other Mss.), and when subsequently Amphiktyon is given inter- 
pretatio ostentorum et somniorum one might suppose a confusion. The fact that 
the Aeschylean Prometheus (v. 498 f.) also claims the φλογωπὰ σήματα is of no 
importance in this connexion. 

1) Thus Xylander; ἀχθομένους (-vog R) δὲ τοὺς τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος ο ἀχθόμενος δὲ τοὺς τοῦ 
᾿Απόλλωνος «χρησμοὺς καταφρονηθῆναι» Mei. 2) Schol. Kallimach. Hy. Apoll. 45 
μαντικαὶ ψῆφοί εἰσιν αἱ θριαί. λέγεται δὲ αὐτὰς εὑρῆσθαι ὑπό τινων τριῶν νυμφῶν " διὰ τοῦτο 
καὶ θριαὶ ὠνομάσθησαν οἱονεὶ τριαί. 3) This genealogy was given by Pherekydes 3 
F 49. The source of the quotation is Herodianos (Reitzenstein). The genealogy 
seems at variance with the Athenian story about the invention made by the Thriai 
(cf. Text p. 560, 25 ff.). 4) 244 F 153; without the quotation Hesych. s.v. θρῖα. 
The vine-leaves are an addition: see Et. M. p. 455, 45 κυρίως τὰ τῆς συκῆς φύλλα, 
and the prescription for a βρῶμα σχευαστόν in Hesych. s.v. θρῖον (more fully Schol. 
Arıstoph. Eq. 955) συκῆς δὲ φύλλα οὐχ ἁπαλὰ ἐπετίθετο - ἔχουσι γάρ τινα ὀσμήν " διὸ καὶ 
θρῖον ἐκλήθη. As to the effect of fig-leaves when chewed see Aristoph. Ekkl. 707/9 
and the scholia on this passage. It is here erotic, but it may also have provoked 
enthusiasm as laurel leaves are said to do. 5) Bibl. 3, 115: barter between 
Apollo and Hermes; the former is prepared to give in exchange for the syrinx τὴν 
χρυσῆν ῥάβδον ἣν ἐκέκτητο βουκολῶν - ὁ δὲ (scil. Ἑρμῆς) καὶ ταύτην λαβεῖν ἀντὶ τῆς σύ- 
ριγγος ἤθελε xod τὴν μαντιρεὴν ἐπελθεῖν, καὶ δοὺς διδάσκεται τὴν διὰ τῶν ψήφων μαντικήν. 
There must be some actual fact at the bottom of this connexion of Hermes with the 
Thriai; I do not know what it is, and I should prefer not to bring the “Ἑρμοῦ κλῆρος 
(Ehrenberg RE XIII col. 1452, 67 ff.) into the discussion. C£. n. 12. 6) Recent 
literature mostly fails in this essential point. I quote for the Thriai and the oracle 
by lot: Bouché-Leclerq Divination I p. 189 ff.; Halliday Greek Divination p. 205 ff. ; 
Weniger Rosch. Lex. V, 1916/24, col. 866 ff. ; Ehrenberg R E XIII, 1927, col. 1451 f 
Wilamowitz Gl. d. Hell. I, 1931, p. 379 ft.; Türk RE V At, 1936, col. 598 f. (un- 
important); Latte RE XVIII 1, 1939, col. 831 f. 7) Wilamowitz p. 379 is 
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mistaken. If Ph. explained the name of the deme he did so in the Aithis (see on 
F 24-29), and if he derived it from the Thriai it is not easy to understand why 
Zenobios quoted ἄλλοι as evidence for Athena’s invention. Moreover, there exists 
another explanation, anonymous for us, which derives the name of the deme from 
one Thrias or Thriasios (Text p. 559, 12; 19 f.) who also appears in an inscription, 
found in the Thriasian plain (Höfer Rosch. Lex. V col. 873), as giver of an oracle for 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton. 8) The principle reason still remains the term 
ἀνελεῖν for an oracle given by Apollo (Lobeck Aglaophamos p. 814; but see the doubts 
of Latte /.c. col. 831, 48 ff.). We cannot deal here with the vexed question of the 
functioning of the Delphic oracle (see as the latest P. Amandry La mantique apol- 
linienne ἃ Delphes, Paris 1950); but the degree of uncertainty is best shown by the 
opinions on Suda s.v. IIv0a- .... ἱερὸν τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος . . . ἐν ὧι χαλκοῦς τρίπους ἵδρυτο 
xai ὕπερθεν φιάλη, ἣ τὰς μαντικὰς elye ψήφους, αἵτινες ἐρομένων τῶν μαντευομένων ἥλλοντο 
κτλ. Wilamowitz p. 379 ascribes the statement to a late Christian and rejects it 
completely, while others think of introduction (or re-introduction) at a later time, 
or even of some old tradition. Halliday (/.c. p. 211 n. 4), for instance, connects it 
with Hygin. fab. 140 ossaque eius (scil. of the Python) in cortinam coniecit et in 
templo suo posuit and is inclined to find ‘a cleromantic procedure’ also in Plutarch 
De Ei 16. It should be taken more into account that Mt. Parnasos is not Delphi 
(see Wilamowitz p. 380), even though the hymn denotes the dwelling-place of the 
Thriai by the epic phrase ὑπὸ πτυχὶ Παρνήσοιο, and above all that at least the hymn not 
only is not acquainted with the use of ψῆφοι but directly precludes it. 9) Delphi, 
as we know it, again and again accentuates the fact that here alone the Διὸς νημερτὴς 
βουλή is proclaimed, and in the hymn (533 ff.) strictly theological reasons for the 
unique position of Apollo precede. Cf. n. r4. IO) See e.g. Radermacher Der 
Homer. Hermeshymnus, 1931, p. 172; Latte col. 832; cf. n. 8. II) For instance 
how far the prophecy by bees belongs together with the enthusiasm attested by the 
tragic poets in the gloss of Hesychios. According to Latte col. 832 this only shows 
that ‘sie von dem ursprünglichen charakter der Thrien keine vorstellung mehr 
hatten'. It may remain an open question whether Kallimachos used the word in 
the same sense (I do not believe he did). In the quotation from Ph. there is no 
vestige of enthusiasm; he merely says that this kind of divination (μαντεύεσθαι to be 
understood from the preceding μαντικαὶ ψῆφοι) was called θριᾶσθαι. The main question, 
of course, is that about the nature of the Thriai and the practice of their divination. 
The ψῆφοι of Ph. and of the evidence dependent partly on him and partly on Demon 
favour the general belief that one used pebbles, and one may understand the 
proverbial verse, alleged to be an uttering of Delphi thus although βάλλειν would 
perhaps also accord with leaves; and (apart from the bees) it is of fig-leaves (and 
vine-leaves ?) that Apollodoros (Text p. 561, 16 ff.) speaks, which might lead us 
back to the assumption of an enthusiastic form of divination (chewing of leaves ?). 
Halliday op. cit. p. 210 n. 1 makes things too easy for himself: ‘the exact method 
of thrioboly is uncertain and also unimportant’ (in the text he talks of ‘divination 
of the chance of dice’), In other writers we find all sorts of suggestions incapable 
of proof, if not incredible: for instance Diels Sibyll. Blätter p. 56 n. 4 (cf. Wilamowitz 
P. 381 and Kern Rel. d. Griech, II p. 103) speaks of the 'feigenlaub-orakel am 
Parnass, das später statt der blätter ψῆφοι verwandte’, 12) It may be important 
that the Bibliotheca (n. 5), while following the hymn in its narrative, gives the ψῆφοι. 
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13) Op. cit. p. 379. He passes over the discrepancy of the two versions which cannot 
possıbly belong to thesame author. 14) ψευδῆ καταστῆσαι (Zenob.) and ἄπιστον ἐποί- 
σε (Steph. Byz.) are distinct enhancements of πατὴρ δ᾽ ἐμὸς οὐκ ἀλέγιζεν. This word 
is not a positive ‘allowed it’, but a neutral ‘did not trouble himself about it’, ‘did 
not mind it’. It probably means in this connexion, that Zeus did not use the Thriai 
for proclaiming his πυκινόφρων βουλή, as he used the oracle of Apollo at Delphi (vv. 
533 ff.). The hymn in its present form leaves at least open the possibility that one 
can get the truth from the Thriai, but one is never sure (vv. 558 ff.). Apparently 
Delphi must at some time have felt the rivalry severely (μᾶλλον εὐδοκιμούσης τῶν 
Δελφικῶν χρησμῶν Zenob.; μαντικὴν εὐδοκιμοῦσαν Steph. Byz.). Cf. n. 9. 15) The 
connexion of Athena with the Thriai is obviously even less original than that of 
Apollo with them; she is introduced into the story evidently merely as the goddess 
of Attica. There is no reliable evidence for Athena being connected with divination 
either in Athens or elsewhere. Picard Rev. Et. Gr. 43, 1930, p. 262 ff. was certainly 
wrong in inferring from Herodt. 5, 72 that at least temporarily Athena Polias was 
consulted for oracles at her shrine; nothing in that passage even indicates that her 
sanctuary was particularly well suited for the reception of χληδόνες (F 192). When 
at Erythrai, for instance, we find an Athena Phemia besides Zeus Phemios (Syl. ? 
1014, 26), in Athens Pheme has an altar of her own which allegedly was established 
after the battle of the Eurymedon (Schol. Aischin. r, 128). I am also loath to 
accept Pindar Οἱ. 13, 63 ff. as ‘frühesten beleg für orakel durch tempelschlaf': 
Bellerophon consulted the seer first and afterwards related his dream to him. 
Moreover, the essential fact here is not what the goddess tells him during his sleep 
(it is not an oracle) but the τέρας, the golden bridle which she gives him. This story 
cannot be used for assuming a regular oracle by dreams of Athena Chalinitis or 
Hippia. I will, of course, not deny that somewhere, somehow, and at some time 
(it must have been a fairly early time in Athens) oracles were given also in a sanct- 
uary of Athena, but I am not prepared to acknowledge as evidence either the story 
told by the ἄλλοι about the Thriai, or the haunts of the players at Athena Skiras 
(see on F 14/16), or the vases representing two heroes playing at dice in front of 
Athena, which Ehrenberg adduces (/.c. col. 1453, 45 ff.; Halliday op. cit. p. 207 ff. 
is justly sceptic) in order to prove Athena to be 'die erbin der Thriai'. 16) Of 
Pherekydes we merely know that he gave Zeus as the father of the Thriai (n. 3). He 
did not restrict himself to Athens, but it may be of importance that Kallimachos 
mentions them in the Hekale as inspiring the crow. One may further infer from 
Θριαθρίκη (Archiloch. F 168 Bgk*) that the Thriai are not restricted to Mt. Par- 
nassos, though the word seems to be corrupt and the connexion in which it ap- 
peared is unknown. Cf. also n. 7. EEG TD. 18) FGr Hist II D p. 756 ff. 

I) See on Phanodemos 325 F ro. 2) The grandson of the legislator? See 
Kirchner on IG? II 702; Ferguson Hellenist. Athens p. 183; Dinsmoor The Archons 
pe 170; 14; The Archon List p. 33 n. 57; 144 f. 3) That Asklepiades and 
Menedemos appear to be coevals may be due to a mistake of the intermediate 
source. In the anecdote Diog. Laert. 2, 131 they also work together at a carpenter’s. 
Nor is it of much account that the story was told about others as well. 4) 
Wilamowitz Ph. U. 4, 1881, p. 86 n. 1; Beloch Gr.G.2 IV 2 p. 461 ff.; von Fritz 
R E XV, 1931, col. 788 no. 9. Zeller Phil. d. Gv.4 II 1, 1889, p. 276 n. 5 differs. 

1) Ait. Beredsamk.? I p. 647. 2) Aristot. 'A0m. 62, 2. 3) That is the figure 
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mentioned by Harpokration. It is evidently correct, for 2 obols per day yield about 
9 drachms per month (prytany). We may assume the same figure to have occurred 
in the source of the Synagoge, the corruption of E from © being a slight one, but the 
drachms are lacking. We cannot correct the text because it has been re-arranged 
and the lexicographer obviously understood ‘5 obols’. Boeckh's alteration € δραχμὰς 
κατὰ μῆνα is impossible if only because that figure would yield one obol per day 
only. We must allow the possibility (though this is not very probable) that Ph. wrote 
Attic figures, and Π is a corruption for II; in that case the commutation would not 
be official but a calculation of Ph. 4) Keil Die Solon. Verfassg., 1892, p. 75 
n. I has, correctly in my opinion, recognized the connexion; see also Herm. 29, 
1894, p. 68 n. 5. 5) Keil judges this point wrongly. It is manifest that in the 
bourgeois republic the sense of social obligation continued to dwindle. The reduction 
of expenses for the State he calculated at one talent, but the foundation of the 
calculation (500 recipients) is quite uncertain. 6) Aischin. I, 104. 7) 
Kahrstedt Studien I, 1934, p. 193 f. has misused Xenoph. Hell. 2, 3, 48 in order to 
assume for this time also ‘zahlung in drachmen’ i.e. a round sum. But when The- 
ramenes says ἐγὼ δ᾽, ὦ Κριτία, ἐκείνοις μὲν del ποτε πολεμῶ τοῖς οὐ πρόσθεν οἰομένοις, καλὴν 
ἂν δημοχρατίαν εἶναι, πρὶν ἂν καὶ οἱ δοῦλοι καὶ οἱ δι’ ἀπορίαν δραχμῆς ἂν ἀποδόμενοι τὴν 
πόλιν δραχμῆς μετέχοιεν, the second δραχμῆς may just possibly be understood of the 
pay of the councillors. But a corruption is far more probable, and Wyttenbach’s 
ἀρχῆς is probably right. 8) That it was a law which introduced the dole is stated 
by Aristotle (who deliberately does not name the legislator), the sources of Plutarch, 
and the Scholiast on Aischines. It may therefore have had its place in the code of 
403/2 B.C. 9) Boeckh already saw that his 3 obols are due to confusion with 


the pay of the jurors. 10) The law about the pensions is followed immediately 
by the νόμος ἀργίας, which ὡς ὁ Θεόφραστος ἱστόρηκε οὐ Σόλων ἔθηκεν ἀλλὰ Πεισίστρατος 
χτλ. (Solon 31, 5). II) See e.g. Thalheim RE I col. 440; Busolt-Swoboda 


Staatskunde p. 1045; Kahrstedt 1.0. p. 193 f. 12) Herakleides is an entirely 
unreliable witness. Personally I have not the least doubt that he invented the 
individual case (P. A. 7196) together with the well-sounding name. For that name 
he seems to have had a preference: Plutarch. De glor. Ath. 3 τὴν τοίνυν ἐν Μαραθῶνι 
μάχην ἀπήγγειλεν, ὡς μὲν ᾿Πρακλείδης ὁ Ilovrixög (F 81) ἱστορεῖ, Θέρσιππος ὁ Τέρωευς 
(Ερχιεύς Wil, ᾿Εροιάδης P. A. 7200), οἱ δὲ πλεῖστοι λέγουσιν Εὐκλέα κτλ. 13) Idonot 
use as a proof the fact that Thukydides’ funeral speech only mentions the dead and 
their surviving families. The passage does not allow of conclusions e silentio. 

1) See Busolt-Swoboda Staatskunde p. 1033 ff. 2) ᾽Αθπ. 54, 3 ὃς τῶν γραμμάτων 
ἐστὶ κύριος, καὶ τὰ ψηφίσματα τὰ γιγνόμενα φυλάττει, καὶ τἄλλα πάντα ἀντιγράφεται, καὶ 
παρακάθηται τῆι βουλῆι. 3) The fact that Aristotle does not mention the financial 
side may be explained from the history of financial administration under Eubulos 
and Lykurgos, when the importance of this clerk declined. 4) Boeckh Siaats- 
haushalt? I p. 236; Busolt-Swoboda op. cit. p. 1043 n. 1. About the designation of 
Lykurgos as ταμίας τῆς διοικήσεως ibid. p. 1147 n. 4. 5) 1 G? II 463 + Hesperia 
IX, 1940, p. 66 no. 9. We need not enter into the discussion between Kahrstedt 
Studien II, 1936, p. 13 ff.; Herm. 75, 1940, P- 332 ff. on the one hand, and Ferguson 
A JPh. 59, 1938, p. 230; Pritchett Hesperia IX p. 104 no. 20 on the other hand. 

I) Thalheim RE V, 1905, col. 2138 ff.; Lipsius A. R. I, 1905, p. 176 ff.; Busolt- 
Swoboda Staatskunde p. 848 f.; 1007 ff.; Bonner-Smith Administration of Justice 
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I, 1930, p. 294 ff. 2) P. 339, 1 ff. Καικίλιος δὲ οὕτως ὡρίσατο - εἰσαγγελία ἐστὶν ὃ περὶ 
καινῶν ἀδικημάτων δεδώκασιν ἀπενεγκεῖν οἱ νόμοι. ἔστι δὲ τὸ μελετώμενον ἐν ταῖς τῶν σο- 
φιστῶν διατριβαῖς. Lex. vhet. p. 244, 18 Bkr εἰσαγγελία δὲ κυρίως ἣ περὶ καινῶν καὶ δημοσίων 
ἀδωκημάτων εἰσαγομένη δίκη ὑπὸ τῶν πρυτάνεων, περὶ ὧν διαρρήδην μὲν οὐδὲν λέγουσι οἱ 
νόμοι, συγχωροῦσι δὲ κρίσεις γίνεσθαι * καὶ τοῦτό ἐστιν οἷον τὸ ἐν ταῖς τῶν σοφιστῶν διατριβαῖς 
μελετώμενον, τὸ τῶν ἀγράφων ἀδικημάτων. Harpokr. 5.ν. εἰσαγγελία, who distinguishes 
τρία εἴδη εἰσαγγελιῶν * ἣ μὲν γὰρ ἐπὶ δημοσίοις ἀδικήμασι μεγίστοις καὶ ἀναβολὴν μὴ ἐπιδεχο- 
μένοις, καὶ ἐφ᾽ οἷς unte ἀρχὴ καθέστηκε μήτε νόμοι κεῖνται τοῖς ἄρχουσι καθ᾽ οὗς εἰσάξου- 
σιν, ἀλλὰ πρὸς τὴν βουλὴν ἢ τὸν δῆμον 7) πρώτη κατάστασις γίνεται.. That passage ob- 
viously describes conditions as they were before the issue of the comprehensive 
εἰσαγγελτικὸς νόμος, and we should like to know where Caecilius and the Lexica 
found their description. The two remaining εἴδη are ἐπὶ ταῖς κακώσεσιν and κατὰ τῶν 
διαιτητῶν. 3) This is not actually a definition but a rendering of the νόμος εἰσαγ- 
γελτυκός, the wording of which we can fairly restore from the Lexicon Cantabri- 
gense, Pollux, Hypereides (Lipsius of. cit. p. 192 f.). 4) Pollux 8, 53 Δημοσθένης 
δὲ ἐν τῶι Κατὰ Μέδοντος καὶ κατὰ τῶν μὴ προσηκόντως τῆι ἐπικλήρωι συνοικούντων γίνεσθαι 
τὰς εἰσαγγελίας λέγει. Harpokr. s.v. (n. 2) at the end of the article: 'Ioxtoc μέντοι Περὶ 
τοῦ ᾿Αγνίου κλήρου (or. II) τὸ αὐτὸ πρᾶγμα εἰσαγγελίαν καὶ γραφὴν ὠνόμασεν. Cf. Lex. 
Rhet. p. 244, 14 εἰσαγγελία δὲ καὶ γραφὴ διαφέρει - εἰσαγγελία μὲν γὰρ ἐπὶ τῶν μεγάλων καὶ 
δημοσίων ἀδικημάτων γίνεται, γραφὴ δὲ ἐπὶ μικρῶν. 5) We get some details about 
procedure, punishments, and fines in Pollux /.c. and Harpokr. s.v. 6) Thus 
already M. H. E. Meier Fragm. Lex. rhet. 1844. Cf. Lipsius A. R. I p. 207. 7) ᾿Αθπ. 
8, 4 καὶ τοὺς ἐπὶ καταλύσει τοῦ δήμου συνισταμένους ἔκρινεν (scil. ἣ τῶν Ἀρεοπαγιτῶν 
βουλή), Σόλωνος θέντος νόμον eloalyylerltials περὶ αὐτῶν. The reading can no longer 
be doubted, but Wilamowitz’ linguistic objections remain (Ar. u. Ath. I p. 53 n. 22); 
it would be sufficient, in my opinion, to delete εἰσαγγελίας as a gloss. If this is done 
the term drops out for Solon, but the factual question is not simple either. The 
text of the alleged law is quoted by Aristotle in the much discussed passage ᾽Αθπ. 
16, ro and by Andokides II. pvo. 95, ina somewhat different form, as Solonian. 
8) Ferguson Class. Stud. Capps, 1936. 9) The number was hardly great, and 
what we have is full of uncertainties. The fragment of Krateros does furnish docu- 
mentary evidence that the charge against Themistokles was brought in the form of 
εἰσαγγελία, but we do not learn whether it was brought before the Areopagos or 
before the people (or the Council), for Krateros did not include psephisms only. 
Neither Thukyd. 1, 135; 138, 6, nor Aristotle 'A0r. 25 (who mixes documentary data 
with matter from a party pamphlet quite unconcerned with chronology) allows of a 
certain decision. In Wilamowitz’ opinion (Ar. u. Ath. I p. 140; II p. 190) it is 'noto- 
risch dass der Areopag das urteil über landesverrat gegen Themistokles gefällt hat’; 
Lipsius A. R. I p. 180 f. (whose argumentation is by no means conclusive) contends 
that in this case and in the earlier cases of Miltiades and Hipparchos son of Charmos 
the proceedings took place before the people, the charge having been brought 
before the Council or the people. For Busolt Gr. G.? (see also Busolt-Swoboda 
Op. cit. p. 883 1.) it is ‘nicht zu bezweifeln, dass seit Kleisthenes die volksver- 
sammlung das recht hatte in fällen, wo es sich um schwere, die ganze gemeinde 
betreffende staatsverbrechen handelte, klagen entgegenzunehmen und die richter- 
liche entscheidung zu fällen, und dass demgemäss der rat der Fünfhundert darüber 
vorbeschlüsse zu fassen hatte’ (my italics). But we must not forget that ostracism 
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was said to be directed against the friends of the tyrants (see on 324 F 6), and that 
the Council's oath of about 501/o B.C. (’A@m. 22, 2) also protected democracy. It 
rather looks as if the εἰσαγγελία brought before the Council and the people had gra- 
dually developed for the use in proceedings in different cases of high treason which 
were subsequently included (perhaps very much later; n. 12) within the νόμος εἰσαγ- 
γελτικός. 10) F Gr Hist II D p. 646 f. 11) The problem is formulated in 
part too vaguely in part wrongly by Thalheim col. 2141; Lipsius p. 155 f.; Busolt- 
Swoboda p. 848 n. 3. The essential fact is that normal figures were established, 
whereas formerly the number of judges was left to the discretion of the Assembly 
in each separate case. Already in the trial of Perikles, for instance, they ordered 
1500 judges (Plut. Perikl. 32, 4). 12) "Wahrscheinlich bald nach dem sturze der 
Vierhundert' Thalheim col. 2139, 44. 'Um die mitte des 4. jahrhunderts' Lipsius 
p. 192; Busolt-Swoboda p. 1008. Ph. must have known and entered this law. 

1) C. T. Seltman Athens, Its History and Coinage, 1924, p. 40 'Pisistratus was 
determined to make his silver more attractive both in type and in quality than the 
money the Eupatridae issued in Athens. The Greater Panathenaia had been 
instituted five years before he seized the reins of government. The national con- 
sciousness of the Athenian people was beginning to develop; and the outward 
manifestation of this growth was an ever-increasing zeal for the worship of Athena, 
who was the type of the State <I add that for Solon 'Hyecéga δὲ πόλις, written in or 
about 595 B.C., Athena is the goddess of Athens; but there were few clans who at 
this time had much use for her ..... Pisistratus, knowing his public ...., put 
himself under the patronage of this goddess <Hdt. 1, 60>. The pride of family 
had coined the coins of his opponents; he sealed his coinage with a badge that was 
a pride of the humblest as of the noblest citizen «one may doubt the last words, 
and late 5th century evidence should not be quoted in support; the fact is that 
everywhere in the 6th century religious devices were gaining ground as coin-types, 
for reasons which are not difficult to understand. So much for the type whose 
popularity at home was well assured. But sentiment will not by itself make hard 
cash acceptable abroad, and Pisistratus as a capitalist had foreign markets in view 
etc.’. The evidence for a slight rise in the weight of the coins struck by Peisistratos 
(see also Adcock CAH IV p. 68; G. F. Hill bd. p. 133) is in the opinion of E. S. G. 
Robinson insufficient. Though there seems to be sufficient evidence that every 
quadrennial celebration of the Panathenaia demanded ‘a large supply of current 
coin', I am not sure that 'the first celebration on a grand scale of the great festival 
of the Panathenaic Games was a highly probable date for the inauguration of the 
Athena-head rev. Owl-series’ (Head HN? p. 369); and as yet it is merely a con- 
jecture that Peisistratos had anything to do with the introduction of the Great 
Festival. 2) That the βοῦς was a bull, not an ox or a cow, follows from the 
tradition in Plutarch's Theseus 25, 3 (Text p. 568, 1 ff.). See also the sign on an 
Athenian shield on a vase (Seltman fig. 19). If there really were bull coins in Athens 
one might think of the ταῦρος of Poseidon, or Poseidon as ταῦρος, who here, too, 
preceded Athena. 3) Seltman p. 48 ff. The assumption is plausible because 
of electrum coins with the same badge which Seltman p. 80 f. assigns to the years 
immediately before the expulsion of Hippias (see n. 15 on F 115). There is also the 
clan of the Buzygai; but it is not even necessary to assume that it was a clan named 
after the ox which issued these coins. There is a lot of horse money, but no great 
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clan was named after the horse, though at least one of them was famous for its 
racing-stud, and others (but not the racing Alcmeonids) in which names com- 
posed with ἵππος were in constant use. And what about the beetle or the Gorgo- 
neion ? We cannot lay down rules for the choice of the badge of a clan (if clan 
badges existed, which some scholars are inclined to doubt). In any case, it is super- 
fluous to suggest (as Seltman p. 50 does; see also Head HN? p. 366) that the coins 
with the bull’s head were ‘in part responsible for the statement of Philochorus 
concerning the bull-type on early Athenian didrachms’. A bull’s head is not a bull; 
and if Ph. had thought of these coins, why then did he disregard all the other types 
which are to be found on the ‘heraldic’ coins ? 4) Head HN? p. 368 f. about the 
pieces bearing on the obverse the head of Athena and on the reverse an owl with 
tbe inscription AOE, which he assigned to ‘post-Solonian and Pisistratid periods 
ca. B.C. 566-514’: ‘among them are the oldest and rudest examples of a human head 
on any ancient coins ......, and I take these to be quite the earliest Greek coins 
which were struck with both obv. and rev. types’. For Seltman this is the new 
Pisistratid money, which in his opinion ‘was not at first intended to replace the 
old Eupatrid coinage but only to take a place beside it’ (op. cit. p. 41). 5) 
Seltman p. 27 f. 6) E. S. G. Robinson Numism. Chronicle (5. Ser. vol. 4) 1924, 
Pp. 331; Cl. Rev. 39, 1925, p. 124 f. asserts quite definitely that ‘the coin with the 
bull type is not Athenian, but Thraco-Macedonian'. 7) There are four possi- 
bilities: (2) that ‘Philochorus, who was hieroskopos at Athens in 306 B.C., may have 
seen such coins among temple treasures’ (Head and Seltman, quoting Gilbert 
N. Jahrb. 1896 p. 517 ff.); (b) that his statement is based ‘on tradition which now 
proves to be correct’ (Seltman); (c) that he saw ‘early “‘ox”’ or ““cow-coins’’ of other 
states and mistook them for Athenian’ (Head, Seltman); (d) that he had neither 
actual knowledge of, nor trustworthy tradition for, pre-Solonian coinage, but 
presumed its existence from (pseudo-) historical considerations and inferred its type 
from valuations and prices in Homer, in the laws of Drakon and other ancient 
Athenian or Delian documents (Text p. 567, 32 ff.). There is not much to be said in 
favour of (a) and (b), and nothing at all to recommend (c)—a compromise of Head’s 
(p. 366) which is only apt to confuse the issue, and which Seltman, as he declared 
the coin with the bull to be ‘clearly of Athenian issue’, ought not to have repeated. 
If there were coins among the temple treasures belonging to the very beginning of 
Athenian coinage, it is most improbable that Ph. should have seen only one type 
which (if Athenian) was extremely rare, and should not have seen or should have 
disregarded all other early devices. There may have been records of the Mint, but 
we do not know it, and Pollux at least (Text p. 568) does not seem to have any 
information about the alleged bull coins. If there had existed a dedication similar 
to the Pheidonian obeloi (see Seltman p. 116 ff.; Wade-Gery in Payne’s Perachora, 
1940, p. 258 ff.) in a temple, say of Athena, we probably should have heard of it. 
On the other hand, a simple inference from the data mentioned above (Wilamowitz 
Ar. ὦ. Ath. I p. 81; Regling RE VII col. 967) is quite conceivable and in keeping 
with the methods of ancient local historians; in this case it would, in fact, be 
‘superfluous to hunt for Athenian coins with the bull’. The Roman tradition 
furnishes an exact and even more complicated, though hardly independent, parallel 
for such inference or open invention: Plin. N.H. 33, 43 Servius vex primus signavit 
aes, antea rudi usos Romae Timaeus (566 F 61) tradit; signatum est nota pecudum, 
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unde et pecunia appellata (cf. 18, 12; Varro RR. 2, τ, 9); Plutarch. Publicola 11, 5/6 
22... καὶ τῶν νομισμάτων τοῖς παλαιοτάτοις βοῦν ἐπεχάραττον 7) πρόβατον ἢ σῦν (cf. Quaest. 
Rom. 41, where two kinds of ancıent coins are distinguished, one with animal 
devices and another with a Janus or parts of a ship). 8) Cf. Text p. 569 f. 9) 
See Introduction to Androtion and on his F 34. 10) In spite of all reservations 
and qualifications the main conclusion of this book will hold its ground: the 
‘heraldic’ coins are Athenian, not Euboean; the controversy about them ends with 
a victory of the French numismatists Beulé and Babelon. II) It 15 a mistake 
so far as the statement concerns the type of the new Athenian standard coin, and a 
rather innocuous one. Much more important is the numismatical (and lexical) 
question about the term δραχμή, whether in Solon's time it meant (or could mean) 
the ‘heavy drachma' or ‘the light stater’; that 1s whether the Solonian 'didrachm" 
was actually of about the same weight as the Pisistratean 'tetradrachm', and 
whether accordingly at some moment 1n the 6th century there had taken place 'a 
doubling of the nominal value of the coins'. About this question see the slightly 
divergent opinions of Nissen Rh. Mus. 49, 1894, p. 6 ff.; Hultsch RE V, 1905, 
col. 433 f.; Head HN? p. 367; G. F. Hill CAH IV p. 134; and, on the other hand, 
Seltman p. 16f. I have to leave this question to the experts; but supposing 
that such a doubling took place, I am convinced that neither Androtion nor 
Aristotle nor Ph. knew about it: for them the didrachm piece meant two Attic 
drachms of their own money. We must not understand Aristotle to say that 'the 
stamped coin in old times was called a didrachm instead of a tetradrachm’ (the italics 
are mine). He surely did not; if be had, he would have said ἐκλήθη δὲ δίδραχμον, not 
ἣν δὲ δίδραχμον. The difference is clear even in the wording by the Scholiast who says 
that the Athenians called their tetradrachms owls, but that the older coins were di- 
drachms. 12) The decree of Tisamenos from 403/2 B.C. furnishes sufficient proof 
of this knowledge: ἔδοξε τῶι δήμωι, Τεισαμενὸς εἶπε * πολιτεύεσθαι ᾿Αθηναίους κατὰ τὰ 
πάτρια, νόμοις δὲ χρῆσθαι τοῖς Σόλωνος καὶ μέτροις καὶ σταθμοῖς, χρῆσθαι δὲ καὶ τοῖς Δρά- 
xovrog θεσμοῖς, οἷσπερ ἐχρώμεθα ἐν τῶι πρόσθεν χρόνωι (Andokid. 1, 83). At the same time 
it justifies the presumption that the Atthidographers dealt at length with this part 
of the reform. There is no mention of Solon’s coins; but as the Athenian coinage 
act IG XII 5, 480 = Syil.3 87 (cf. E.S.G. Robinson Hesperia Suppl. 8, 1949, p. 
324 ff.) prescribes for the subject towns the use of νομ[ίσματα τὰ ᾿Αθηνα]]Ἴίων ἣ σταθμὰ ἢ 
μέτρα we are not justified in inferring that Tisamenos knew of a change in the 
type of the currency between Solon’s time and his own. It would have been gener- 
ally known that the coinage depended on the weights; and in any case, what 
mattered was not the type of the coins, but the standard according to which they 
were struck. 13) Thus Aristophanes contrasts τἀρχαῖον νόμισμα καὶ τὸ καινὸν 
χρυσίον; see on F 141. 14) This opinion may not count for much, but Seltman, 
who on p. 6 rejected the ‘general assumption that Aeginetan ''turtle" didrachms 
were the currency of Athens before 594 B.C.’, should be rather glad of this con- 
firmation of his own opinion ‘that there was an Athenian coinage of Pheidonian 
weight before the reform was effected’. His remarks on the passage of Pollux 9, 76 
ἀλλὰ μὴν τὴν Αἰγιναίαν δραχμὴν μείζω τῆς ᾿Αττυκῆς οὖσαν (δέκα γὰρ ὀβολοὺς ᾿Αττικοὺς 
ἴσχυεν) ᾿Αθηναῖοι παχεῖαν δραχμὴν ἐκάλουν, μίσει τῶν Αἰγινητῶν Αἰγιναίαν καλεῖν μὴ θέ- 
λοντες, on which, he believes, the ‘misconception’ of an Aeginetan currency in pre- 
Solonian Athens was based, are right so far as they go: Pollux ‘does not refer to any 
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particular period, nor does his context show that they were ever used in Athens at 
all as regular currency’. But in fact, there is no ‘context’ in Pollux, and the source 
of this particular statement has dropped out. I have not much doubt that it 
derived from Aristotle’s Αἰγινητῶν πολιτεία, though the reason for not using the real 
name looks like the joke of a comic poet. It is certainly not the real reason; the 
expression is a popular one, a nickname; ‘fat drachms’ may have been mentioned 
in literature and even in documents of the 5th century; Athenian commerce also 
must often have had to deal with the ‘turtles’ and their rate of exchange. The true 
problem is, whether or not the ‘fat drachms’ of Aegina were identical with the 
Pheidonian money. Ancient tradition seems to favour the identification, and 
Seltman (p. 15; 116 ff.) is of opinion that ‘strong arguments in support of the 
Pheidonian origin of the Aeginetan money have been recently advanced by P. N. 
Ure Origin of Tyranny ch. 6.’ Perhaps one had better substitute ‘Aeginetan origin 
of Pheidonian money’. But this part of the tradition seems to be a hypothesis of 
Ephoros (F Gr Hist 70 F 176; Jacoby Das Marm Par. p. 93 f.), and there are rather 
strong objections (Beloch Gr.G.2 I 2, p. 333 ff.; Johnston JHSt 54 p. 180 {πε 
Lenschau RE XIX 2 col. 1943 f.). The whole question is far from clear, and its 
solution is a job for the numismatists. 15) Without adopting the remark ‘that a 
fine mess they seem to be making of it’, with which the rather simple-minded 
W. J. Woodhouse (Solon the Liberator, 1938, p. XV) ‘gladly relinquishes the vexed 
problem of the Attic coinage to the experts’. See Appendix p. 459 tte 16) There 
are, one might say of course, variants. According to Pollux, who has a survey of the 
several claims beginning with Pheidon of Argos, ᾿Αθηναίοις "Epıydövios καὶ (ἢ ?) Λύκος 
scil. ἔκοψε νόμισμα. But as according to Pliny N. H. 7, 197 (who in this section is 
speaking primarily about the ‘invention’ of the various metals and their first use, 
not about coinage) argentum invenit Erichthonius Atheniensis, ut alii Aeacus (Ur- 
lichs aeaclis, eaclis Mss) there may be a confusion in Pollux between coinage and 
the material used for it later on. If not, one might conjecture that Erichthonios 
and Lykos are variants taken from other Atthides, which aimed at making the 
Athenian invention as old as possible, or that they signify phases in a more com- 
plete history of Athenían coinage. In this case one ought to take into account that 
there is no πρῶτος in Plutarch; he does not expressly state that Theseus invented 
money, but he is interested in the type of his coins. So perhaps his source regarded 
the bull as the first coin of the new centralized State. 17) As to Plutarch it is 
sufficient to state that the sentence about the coinage of Theseus should follow 
immediately the institution of the three orders Eupatrids, Geomoroi and Demi- 
urgoi (for the structure of the chapter see Attis p. 247 n. 49). The source is obvi- 
ously not a radical but an ‘aristocratic’ one which regarded the monarchy of 
Theseus as only a little different from that of his predecessors — μικρὸν παρεγχλίνουσα 
τῆς βασιλικῆς as Aristotle ᾿Αθπ. 41, 2 has it. As to Pollux I cannot analyze here the 
long and rather difficult section Περὶ νομισμάτων (9, 51-93). The passage transcribed 
in the Text is wedged in between observations about the coinage of Cyrene which 
obviously are taken from the Κυρηναίων πολιτεία of Aristotle quoted at the end. 
Citing as it does from the laws of Drakon and mentioning the (Athenian) theoria at 
Delos, it apparently derives from an Athenian source, though perhaps not directly, 
as the Delian counter-claim (if such it is) is not refuted. It seems probable that 
Androtion is the final authority for the doctrine about the old didrachm; for Demon 
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(237 F 15), when explaining the proverb τίς Ax ᾿Αθήναζε, added ὅτι οὐκ ἐν ἀργύρωι 
μόνωι ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν χαλκῶι χαράσσουσιτὴν γλαῦκα. Itis by no means impossible that Andro- 
tion had an extensive digression on Athenian coinage which Aristotle made use of 
and which Ph. simply transcribed, but it is also possible that he restricted himself to 
the technical and financial aspect of Solon’s reform (324 F 34), being afterwards 
supplemented on the historic-antiquarian side by Ph., who may well have added 
the proverb (n. 19) and the evidence from Homer. We cannot be sure, and it does 
not matter much, for in any case, the facts, whether used by Aristotle or the anti- 
quarians, lexicographers, commentators on Homer, finally derive from Athenian 
local history. 18) einoodßorov (Od. x 57): δεκάβοιον F. The variant seems worthless. 
19) Zenob. Prov. 2, 70 (Diogen. Prov. 3, 48) βοῦς ἐπὶ γλώττης... . ἤτοι διὰ τὸ ἄφωνον 
τοῦ ζώου ἣ διὰ τὸ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων τὸ νόμισμα ἔχειν βοῦν ἐγκεχαραγμένον, ὅπερ ἐκτίνειν ἔδει 
τοὺς πέρα τοῦ δέοντος παρρησιαζομένους. Schol. B Hom. Il. ® 79 ἑκατόμβοιον * οἱ πα- 
λαιοὶ πρὶν ἐπινοηθῆναν τὰ νομίσματα τὰς συναλλαγὰς ἐποιοῦντο διὰ τῶν τετραπόδων, ὅθεν 
ὕστερον ἐφευρεθέντων τῶν νομισμάτων βοῦν En’ αὐτῶν ἐξετύπουν, ἐνδεικνύμενοι τὸ ἀρ- 
χαῖον ἔθος. καὶ παροιμία βοῦς ἐπὶ γλώσσης, ὅ ἐστι νομίσματα : ἁρμόζει... .. ἐπὶ τῶν ῥη- 
τόρων τῶν λαμβανόντων νομίσματα ὑπὲρ τοῦ μὴ κατηγορῆσαί τινος ἀλλὰ σιωπῆσαι. 20) 
I have simplified a little; there may have been a prior, pre-Thesean phase in the 
Atthidographers’ history of Athenian coinage (n. I6). 21) Though Seltman 
does not share the preconceived opinion of e.g. Head HN? p. 366 and his contempt 
of literary evidence in mythical attire, he himself has, in fact, not examined it. 
The consequence is that with an a priori statement (p. I n. 4) he, too, severs its 
evident unity, and that after all his explanations of the passage in Plutarch and the 
quotation of Ph. are no real explanations but statements of the same facts in 
different words. 22) SSS i, ©. 23) OPZC Ep SEO SE: 24) OP cU DE: 
We cannot regard references to Ridgeway and Frost as proofs of the historical 
assertion. 25) The question whether the so-called heraldic coins were issued 
by the State or by the clans is far from being answered with any degree of cer- 
tainty, and it is even questionable whether there is a hard and fast alternative 
between the two assumptions. If clan coins there were, it does not follow that theState 
did not coin at all. One might be tempted to regard the amphora, the owl, and (per- 
haps) the bull types as badges of the State, the bull's head, the horse, the beetle, the 
wheel efc. as clan money (see e.g. Adcock CAH IV p. 40). I do not think that decisive 
arguments in favour of issue by clans can be drawn either from there being no AOE 
on the earlier coins, or from the probable co-existence of the Athena coins of 
Peisistratos (which eventually became the money of the State) and ‘heraldic’ coins, 
nor even from the coins struck by the Alcmeonids and Eteobutads (?) at Delphi 
after 513 B.C. (cf. on F 115); the two latter facts may well be explained by the very 
special political situations. On the other hand, neither the change of the coin- 
standard made by Solon, nor (in spite of his law concerning the export of oil) the 
numerous amphora coins, nor even the fact that all Athenian coins seem to have been 
struck in one and the same workshop (Seltman, though he allows for a second Mint 
at Laurion; see also Hill CAH IV p. 129) are proof incontrovertible of the assump- 
tion that the State reserved for itself the right of coinage. It is at least conceivable 
that the clans, though entitled to issue their own money, were legally obliged, in 
the interest of commerce, to leave the coining to the official Mint; and there always 
is the possibility (which perhaps furnishes the simplest and most probable explan- 
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ation; cf. Seltman p. 23 £., whose outline of Athenian political life is a little too 
anachronistically English) that not the clans, but (as it was in Hellenistic Athens 
and in republican Rome) the archons or the wardens of the Mint or the officials of 
the Treasury put their family crest on the coins. 26) Head HN? p. XLVII (cf. 
p. 366) declared that ‘there are no extant Athenian coins of Aeginetic weight, 
and there is consequently no proof whatever that there were any coins minted at 
Athens before Solon’s time; there is only the doubtful evidence of tradition’; and 
from the facts known to us (I feel bound to add: from literary tradition) about 
Athenian coinage he concluded that 'before the age of Solon Aeginetan drachms 
would seem to have been the only money current in Attica as in Peloponnesus'. 
Seltman has tried to counter this by an interpretation of Aristotle which is (perhaps) 
more specious than convincing, and by attributing to Athens the heavy amphora 
didrachms, which are usually assumed to belong to Karthaia on the island of Keos. He 
is followed e.g. by Adcock C A H 4, p. 40 (‘in all probability a shortlived pre-Solonian 
coinage’) and (more cautiously) by G. F. Hill ibd. p. 129. As there are light Athenian 
amphora coins, one is at first inclined to believe him; but E. S. G. Robinson (n. 6) 
declares the attribution to be *most uncertain', as there are considerable differences 
in the detail of the two amphorai. 27) It is self-evident that even in remote 
times when coins were rare (σπανίζοντος τότε τοῦ νομίσματος Plutarch. Solon 23, 2; 
Public. 11, 5) one did not get an ox (which in Homeric times seems to have been 
valued as worth a τάλαντον χρυσοῦ, Il. V" 750/1) in the open market for the stater of 
two (or for the matter of that four) drachms, nor for five drachms (Demetrios 
of Phaleron 228 F 22) or hundred obols (in Rome: Plutarch. Public. 11, 5). So far 
Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I p. 81 is right; but the facts remain (which he did not 
explain) that the sacred Laws of Solon reckoned five drachms as equivalent to an 
ox (Demetr. Phal. /.c.), and that at Delos when they proclaimed an ox as prize 
(Text p. 568, 11 ff.) they gave only 'two Attic drachms' to the recipient of the prize. 
The disproportion must have been intentional: Solon did not pass a sumptuary 
law, but the certainly restricted the old extravagance, and we have to assume that 
in doing so he did not confine himself to the luxury displayed in the funerals of the 
aristocracy, but embraced perhaps all religious expenses which had to be borne by 
rich and poor alike: the sheep,which was the sacrifice of the poor (the word to be 
taken in the ancient sense), was valued by him as equivalent to one drachm only. 
When later the State, a deme, or a clan bought animals for public sacrifices, 
they had to pay much more, as is apparent from the sacrificial calendars. 28) 
Seltman p. 1. 


APPENDIX 


I venture to think that a few generalities about Aristotle might be useful also to 
the numismatists. These generalities are not at all new, but they have a bearing 
on the interpretation of every single section and almost every single sentence of 
his book about the Constitution of Athens. Even the commentators do not seem 
always to realise that to understand ch. τὸ (let us confine ourselves to it here) one 
ought to be alive not only to the purpose of this treatise but to the spirit of Aristotle's 
whole work and to the mentality of the man. To begin with, there is now a tendency 
to stress the fact that Aristotle was specially interested in contemporary coinage. 
Of course, the suggestions of H. Nissen (Rh. Mus. 49, 1894, p. I ff.) that Aristotle 
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wrote the Polities at the command of Alexander; that he was summoned in 334/3 
B.C. to an important conference in Asia concerning the Macedonian monetary 
reform and wrote a memorial about the reform; that he held a responsible position 
in the Macedonian mint (grave misinterpretations of μεταλλικά Philodem. het. II p. 
58, 5 Sudh. and of τὸ πολυτίμητον ἰατρεῖον Timaios 566 F 156) are pure moonshine. 
We have also to put in a definite caveat when Seltman (op. cit. p. 15 τι. 4, who refers 
to Nissen) calls him ‘probably the first scientific numismatist’, while it might be 
easier to agree with B. Keil (Die solon. Verfassg., 1892, p. 171) that he was ‘der 
erste forscher des altertums, dem die numismatik interesse erweckt hat, und er 
ist fast der einzige geblieben'. However, the famous passage 1n Politics (1, 3), which 
deals with barter, commerce, and the use of coined money as the last phase in the 
development of international exchange of goods, does not do so from the standpoint 
of the numismatist, but from that of the political economist. It is a chapter in the 
history of civilization, and the observations in it do not originate from Aristotle, 
who is much more interested in the beginnings and the differences of xrntixy, weta- 
BAntixh, xpnuarıoricn, καπηλυκή, and in ‘metaphysical’ questions (what is vóutoua? 
what is πλοῦτος ?) than in specific numismatical problems; in fact, there is no such 
problem in the whole chapter. True, we have quite a lot of quotations which show 
that Aristotle in the Polities paid attention to the currency of various states; but it 
is equally true that all these quotations record simple facts about the coinage— 
names, types, value (in obols) of the coins; sometimes the reason, historical or 
mythological, why a certain type appears on a certain coin. There is nothing of 
what Strabo (3, 2, 8) calls τὸ αἰτιολογικὸν καὶ τὸ ᾿Αριστοτελίζον and of what displeases 
him in the physics of Poseidonios. I am not sure, or rather I am fairly sure (the 
Oixovouıxa are sufficient proof) that neither Aristotle nor any other ancient writer 
was concerned with, or even had a notion of, the deeper problems which modern 
numismatics are concerned with. The ancients were concerned with the elementary 
questions—whether and since when coinage existed in a certain state, what the 
standard coin was, what other pieces were issued beside the standard coin, what 
types were put on the coins and why these particular types were chosen; sometimes 
(but rarely) with the relationship existing between coins and weights, with changes 
and who had made them. If Aristotle was conversant with the commercial import- 
ance of coinage (I will not deny it, though there is no proof), and if he had an inter- 
est in the economic side of what he calls χρηματιστικὴ and xerox (again I will not 
deny it, and again there is not much proof), he was rather successful in concealing his 
knowledge. He does not even tell us why Solon did change weights, measures and 
coinage; or if be does, in citing it as one of his popular measures, he made a big 
mistake under the (perhaps subconscious) influence of a theory of Androtion, though 
he rejects the theory itself completely (see below). There is not a word, not even 
an implication, either in the 'A0r.. or anywhere else, of the modern theories about 
the development of Athenian industry and commerce, about commercial rivalry 
between Athens and Aegina, or a division of 'spheres of interest' between Corinth 
and Athens, about the importance of switching over from a ‘Doric’ to an ‘Ionic’ 
system. It is Love's Labour Lost to seek in the ’A®r. (and for the matter of that in 
any of the quotations dealing with coinage) anything approaching an attempt to 
draw historical inferences from numismatical facts. I am afraid there still is among 
experts and specialists, enthusiastic over their own department and anxious to 
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furnish it with a respectable pedigree, some misunderstanding of Aristotle’s habit 
of mind and of the purpose for which he wrote the Constitution of Athens. The 
experts (and not the experts alone) are apt to forget that he was primarily and 
wholly a ‘philosopher’, and as a philosopher, besides being an eminent scientist, 
‘metaphysically’ and ‘politically minded’. I do not care to renew here the discussion 
whether and how far he was also ‘historically minded’, which is not the same thing 
as politically minded (the antithesis of Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I p. 44 is a wrong 
one). But two points are, or ought to be, sufficiently clear: from the use he made of the 
Polities in the Politics we infer one main fact, viz. that Aristotle collected his material 
not for historical, but for philosophical and (for the philosopher’s mind) extremely 
practical purposes; the Constitution of Athens has a rather extensive historical 
introduction, but it is an introduction to the descriptive part, the description of the 
Athenian commonwealth in Aristotle’s own time, which again is only one item in 
the mass of material collected to serve as a base from which the philosopher should 
be enabled to form an opinion in the philosophical province called politics. The 
second point refers to Aristotle ‘the economist’, or rather to the position of eco- 
nomy, political and social, in Hellenic thought. Since Boeckh we have been told 
again and again that the Greeks did not live on Art and Philosophy, but on bread 
and cheese; that they were very good merchants as well as traders (there is a modern 
saying about one Greek and ten Jews) and very much alive to the value of money. 
I do not doubt it ın the least, and I am quite prepared to admit that Arıstotle knew 
quite a lot about money-making and may have been quite capable of managing 
his own business affairs. But apart from the fact that there is not an ounce of the 
business man in his philosophy and his works, that on the contrary he heartily 
despises money-making and business technique; apart also from the fact that this 
holds good for every Greek of the upper classes, the point at issue 1s that thinking 
- on economic lines and in terms of economics is not a Hellenic method of thought 
at all. In all their historical and philosophical literature there is an absence of 
intimate knowledge of economic conditions, an absence almost of consciousness 
of their potential importance for, and influence on, political decisions, events and 
developments, which profoundly shocks those among modern historians who seem 
incapable of explaining the Athenian empire or the Peloponnesian war in other 
terms than those of commercial rivalry. There is a blind spot in the Greek mind, 
as there is in the minds of these modern scholars. The treatises on Economics 
(Οὐκονομυκά) are proof sufficient of their childlike simplicity in this respect. It is 
by chance only that we hear about the most important commercial facts, about 
trade and trade-routes; it is not a peculiarity of Herodotos that the travellers on the 
great north-eastern route are not merchants but the miracle man Aristeas. True, 
Aristotle asked why Solon made a change in the currency, in the weights and 
measures, but his answer is a rather curious one (see below), and it was Ulrich 
“Koehler who in 1885 (A. M. ro) discovered that the change was made in the 
interest of Athenian trade (Koehler's opinion is almost universally approved; the 
theory of Heichelheim Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Altertums Y, 1938, p. 290 has not 
much to recommend it). Aristotle did not even think of Athenian commerce 1n the 
6th century, and it most certainly was not Aristotle who developed the first real 
theory of money with all its implications of valuta and international exchange, but 
scholars of a much later age (see Stampe Sb. Berlin 1921 p. 37 f£). This is most 
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emphatically not said to belittle Aristotle—our opinion, or rather the greatness, of 
Aristotle is not dependent on what he was unable to tell us from reasons inherent 
in the general conditions of his age—but to remind experts and enthusiasts of the 
facts of the case and of the general character of the sources available to us. That 
is the only excuse I have to offer for these truisms. 

To turn now to ch. ro of the 'A0x. It does not seem necessary to quote and 
consider separately (or even in the mass) the almost countless discussions, by 
scholars of all denominations, of the few words that Aristotle devotes to the 
currency reform; nor is it much use to collect and criticise the changes in 
the text proposed by them with more or less confidence (I believe I am capable 
of understanding a joke as well as another man, but to change e.g. μείζω τῶν 
Φειδωνείων into μείω τῶν Alyıyalav [Johnston J. H. St. 54, 1934, p. 184] is, at 
the best, a rather poor joke); and it would be simply a waste of time now 
to ponder over the praise showered on the 'scientific numismatist'Aristotle or, 
alternatively, over the abuse directed either against him or the Atthidographers, 
or impartially against both. Nevertheless, I shall likewise begin with a few 
generalities, not again about Aristotle, but about this particular section of his 
treatise. (1) It is obvious that from the literary point of view ch. 10, which deals 
with the non-political side of Solon’s reform of the Athenian commonwealth, 
must be regarded as an intercalation, a supplement, or an appendix (B. Keil Die 
solon. Verfassung, 1892, p. 163; Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I p. 41). It clearly inter- 
rupts the perfect sequence of a narration which begins with the only revolutionary 
act in Solon's activity and the first step taken by him when entering on his duties 
as archon—the proclamation cancelling all existing debts (ch. 6; see on F 114); 
a narration which proceeds to describe the constitutional changes made by the 
legislator (πολιτείαν δὲ κατέστησε καὶ νόμους ἔθηκηεν ch. 7-8), which gives the considered 
and final judgement of Aristotle himself on the character and import of these 
changes (δοκεῖ δὲ τῆς Σόλωνος πολιτείας τρία ταῦτ᾽ εἶναι τὰ δημοτικώτατα ch. 9), and 
which concludes with what Solon did afterwards (διατάξας δὲ τὴν πολιτείαν... . ἀπο- 
δημίαν ἐποιήσατο ch. 11). Ch. Io is fitted in by the simple and well-known device of 
repeating the maxim of the preceding chapter: τρία ταῦτ᾽ εἶναι τὰ δημοτικώτατα m Ev 
μὲν οὖν τοῖς νόμοις ταῦτα δοκεῖ θεῖναι δημοτικά xTA.. (see below). It really does not 
matter much whether Aristotle added it at the chronologically suitable place because 
he deemed the facts important in themselves, or from a sort of vollstaendigkeits- 
beduerfnis, or (what I believe to have been the decisive reason) because the chrono- 
logical order in which he enumerates thethreegreatachievementsofthearchon, makes 
an end once and for all of Androtion’s misinterpretation of the seisachtheia. But it 
is surely a mere misapprehension, if ‘the position of the chapter suggests’ to Adcock 
(Klio 12, 1912, p. 5) ‘that we have here either the result of research by Aristotle 
later than the writing of ch. 6, or the use of some source also later’. (2) It is 
equally obvious that in adding these few lines about the ‘economic reform’ Aristotle 
is cutting down a more explicit report as far as he dares, barely avoiding the danger 
of becoming unintelligible even to a contemporary reader. After what has been 
said above, we ought not to be surprised at the (for us at least, and not to put too 
fine a point upon it) unsatisfactory nature of ch. ro. In any case, we have to 
recognize a state of things which is not uncommon at all; but it is rather difficult 
to persuade scholars that they really must not expect figs of thistles. Of course, we 
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should like to get much more facts, metrological as well as numismatical; and 
besides the facts, at least a word about economic conditions prevailing in the 
Greek world or at any rate in Athens, and the considerations which induced the 
legislator to change weights, measures and currency. The information we get is 
clear enough and valuable, so far as it goes; but it is not full and it does not go far 
enough, not, at least, I repeat, to satisfy our hunger for knowledge. It is no use 
denying that there are quite obvious gaps: for instance, Aristotle says that the old 
standard coin was the didrachm; there was no need to mention the new one, as 
everybody knew that it was the tetradrachm, but we are obliged to infer from his 
words that it was Solon who struck tetradrachms (which is certainly wrong); 
and he does not mention the old type, though in other πολιτεῖαι he remarks on the 
coin types. He tells us that the measures of capacity ἐγένετο μείζω τῶν Φειδωνείων, 
but he does not say how much greater; and he tells us just nothing at all about the 
αὔξησις τῶν σταθμῶν. For the only information he gives us here refers not really to 
the weights, but to an overweight, the additional 5%, or the ῥοπή, as IG? II 1013 
(Meritt Hesp. 7, 1938, p. 127 ff.) calls it, which may have been of special interest 
to him as a popular measure (see below), though in fact the argument of Wilamowitz 
(taken bodily over by Adcock C. A. H. IV p. 41) about the peasant buying his salt 
and figs and ‘getting the extra fraction, thanks to the good Solon’, cuts both ways; 
for if he sells his own produce (and patrem familias vendacem, non emacem esse 
oportet), it is he who has to give the overweight, so that from the peasant’s point 
of view it seems a rather dubious advantage. It is not easy to believe (though 
Wilamowitz and others try hard to convince themselves) that the increase of the 
weights (and Aristotle does not say that they were Pheidonian) consists in the 
addition of only 5%; if so, Aristotle would have written τὰ σταθμά, conformably 
to τὰ μέτρα and ἡἣ μνᾶ; the text now reads as if 1t was Solon who first introduced 
weights in Athens. But there must be weights first before an addition can be made 
to them, and of these we do not hear. Nor does Aristotle tell us about the name and 
origin of the old mina. One might infer that it was the Pheidonian too, and that 
might lead straightway to the conclusion that the whole reform consisted in 
‘changing over from the heavy Pheidonian to the lighter "Attic" silver standard" 
(as Seltman puts it). But then one is confronted with the question what this means 
and whether or not the Pheidonian system is the same as the Aeginetan—let alone 
the doubt whether Aristotle had trustworthy information about the 7th century 
systems, and (to leave out nothing) the possibility that the Athenians used Phei- 
donian measures and weights, and Aeginetan currency. Perhaps we should be 
fully enlightened if we could consult the Polities of Argos and Sikyon, in which 
Aristotle had dealt with the Pheidonian innovations (F 480; 580 Rose); as it is, we 
must recognize (and this should be remembered when using the chapter) that the 
information we get in it about Solon’s reform is far from complete. (3) We may 
‘as well add at once a third point, which is as obvious as the other two: Aristotle is 
writing for contemporary readers; so he either had to be much more explicit than 
he is or (for there is an alternative) he ‘had to put the matter in terms of the mina 
of his own day, the Euboic-Attic mina’ (Seltman p. 123; cf. the alternative in De 
Sanctis Atthis?, 1912, p. 223; Adcock C. A. H. IV p. 39; Hill ibid. p. 134). The 
same, of course, holds good for the measures of capacity; and it holds good for the 
drachma (see below). In fact, he is comparing the measures of his own day, which he 
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believes to be the same as those introduced by Solon, with the pre-Solonian mea- 
sures, which he believes (for this is another point) to be the same as the Pheidonian 
measures which in his own day were used in many Greek states. Again one sees 
problems arising and many possibilities of erroneous assumptions. But to say of 
Aristotle that he was ‘childlike enough to take the drachma as an absolute value’, 
or to ask whether ‘he thought at all about the division’ of the pre-Solonian mina, 
was, perhaps, somewhat ill-considered even in 1893, and to-day it would be some- 
thing worse than prejudice. The joke would tell very heavily against Wilamowitz, 
if, in fact, there existed even in Aristotle’s own time a wide-spread division of the 
(Aeginetan) mina into 35 staters or 70 drachmai (Th. Reinach B. C. H. 20, 1896, 
p. 197 ff.; 51, 1927, p. 7 1.; De Sanctis op. cit. p. 222 f.; Beloch Gr. G.* I 2, 1913, p. 
335 ff.); but that is a question which again I have to leave to the experts. 

Granted these general facts (and I do not see how any of them can be disproved) 
and assuming that Aristotle was capable of thinking clearly and writing a clear, 
appropriate and scientific Greek—an assumption which seems to be a very mode- 
rate, not to say a self-evident one, though there have been quite recently classical 
scholars and historians who, when dealing with the references to Solon, turn with 
relief from Aristotle to Plutarch; or who complain about the 'scrappy and dis- 
jointed character’ of a chapter which 'reads like the contents of a note-book, 
thrown together with little regard for logic or clearness'; about 'the wording of a 
passage', which if 'taken strictly, is httle better than nonsense, the talk of one 
"that darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge" ' (to pick a few flowers 
from the garden of scholarship)—if, I say, this assumption may be made, I venture 
to assert that the notorious ch. ro with all the defects enumerated above is quite 
a good example of the distinctive features of all Aristotelian writing. As things are, 
I have no choice but to print the chapter, as it should be printed to throw into 
relief its clear structure, and to explain as succinctly as possible its position as 
a witness to the tradition about Athenian coinage—to the tradition, not to the 
coinage itself; a vast difference, as must be repeated again and again. The chapter, 
as far as we are concerned with it, consists of an enumeration, each of the three 
parts of which are commented on in one sentence: 'Ev μὲν οὖν τοῖς νόμοις ταῦτα Soxet 
θεῖναι δημοτικά - πρὸ δὲ τῆς νομοθεσίας ποιήσας (Wilcken ποιησαι ‘potius leg.’ Kenyon) 
τὴν τῶν χρεῶν ἀποκοπήν, καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα τὴν τε τῶν μέτρων καὶ σταθμῶν καὶ τὴν τοῦ 
νομίσματος αὔξησιν. 

£m" ἐκείνου γὰρ ἐγένετο καὶ τὰ μέτρα μείζω τῶν Φειδωνείων, καὶ ἣ μνᾶ, πρότερον ἔ- 

χουσα σταθμὸν ἑβδομήκοντα δραχμάς, ἀνεπληρώθη ταῖς ἑκατόν ἦν δὲ ὁ ἀρχαῖος χα- 

ραχκτὴρ δίδραχμον. 

ἐποίησε δὲ καὶ σταθμὰ πρὸς τὸ νόμισμα, τρεῖς καὶ ἑξήκοντα μνᾶς τὸ τάλαντον ἀγούσας, 

καὶ ἐπιδιενεμήθησαν αἱ τρεῖς μναῖ τῶι στατῆρι καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις σταθμοῖς. 
There does not seem to exist a substantial doubt about the readings of the papyrus. 
As to the text, I am not quite happy about τρεῖς καὶ ἑξήκοντα μνᾶς τὸ τάλαντον ἀγούσας; 
but the definite article may be used as in ταῖς ἑκατόν, ‘the present’ or ‘our talanton'. 
Πρὸς τὸ νόμισμα is ‘corresponding to the coin’. For ὁ χαρακτήρ, comprising as it does 
in one short word the Philochorean distinction between νόμισμα, ἐπίσημον, and πρό- 
owrov, it is sufficient to compare Diod. 17, 66, 1 (deriving from Kleitarchos) : 
Alexander found in the Persian treasury ἀσήμου χρυσοῦ καὶ ἀργύρου πλείω τῶν τετρα- 
κισμυρίων ταλάντων and ἐννακισχίλια τάλαντα χρυσοῦ χαρακτῆρα δαρεικὸν ἔχοντα. Other 
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quotations in Liddell-Scott are less to the point; cf. the history of the word and its 
development from ‘coiner’ (ὁ χαράσσων) to ‘coiner’s die’ (τὸ χαράσσον IG? II 1408 
shortly after 385/4 B.C. ἀλαβ[αστοθήκη . .. .] Ev ἧι οἱ χαρακτῆρες καὶ ἀκμονίσκοι κτλ.) and 
'coin-type' (τὸ κεχαραγμένον, χάραγμα; germ. ‘gepraege’) and ‘coin’ by A. Koerte 
Herm. 64, 1929, p. 69£.; van Groningen Mnemos. 58, 1930, p. 46 ff. The second 
definite article καὶ τὴν τοῦ νομίσματος ἀὔξησιν in the enumerative superscription is 
justified either because from the common view-point weights and measures of 
capacity are more closely connected with each other than with coin, or/and because 
the currency had a special importance here for Aristotle on account of the theory 
of Androtion; it is quite on the cards that the wish to refute this theory is respon- 
sible for the intercalation (see above) of the whole ch. ro. 

With the mention of Androtion we reach the problem which for the commen- 
tator of the Atthidographers is the essential one in this chapter. Again I do not 
deem it necessary to collect or discuss the divergent opinions, as the case is perfectly 
clear for an unprejudiced observer, while the neck-or-nothing man with his naive 
alternatives ‘now, did Aristotle transcribe Androtion or did he not?’, ‘does 
ch. 10 contain polemics against Androtion or does it not?’ is bound to come to 
grief over it. The answer to this alternative is simple—and again I exclude a prior: 
(or would, if the case did not admit proof) the convenient compromise which makes 
Aristotle out a blockhead, who transcribed Androtion, but did not understand 
either him (Beloch Gr. G.? I 2 p. 337) or the subject (Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I 
p. 42 f.). The answer 1s that he takes over from Androtion the numismatical (and 
metrological) facts, but rejects his theory about the purpose of the reform. There is 
not, and there never was, any doubt about the second point; there is not even a 
reasonable doubt that the wording of ch. 6, 1 and the introduction of ch. Io is due 
to Aristotle's desire for a complete and uncompromising refutation of the new 
theory by the facts of the case. For ch. 10 does not contain 'Aristotle's theory of 
the reform of coinage etc.’, it simply states the facts. Aristotle does not even refer 
to authorities, the πλεῖστοι of Plutarch (Solon 15, 5) which probably means Ph. 
(F 114), because apparently in his opinion the facts spoke for themselves (see on 
324 F 34). For Aristotle the seisachtheia meant the cancelling of private and public 
debts at the very outset of Solon's archonship, while the reform of the currency 
came at the end of his term of office and was separated from the seisachtheia by 
the legislation: ch. 10 with its chronological statement clinches the matter. For 
Androtion the currency reform, supplemented by a low rate of interest which 
Solon fixed, was the seisachtheia: it enabled the debtors to pay back their obli- 
gations in the new lighter currency, ἀριθμῶι μὲν ἴσον δυνάμει δ᾽ ἔλαττον ἀποδόντων. As 
regards the facts of the currency reform we need no longer be disturbed by an 
apparent discrepancy between Androtion and Aristotle in respect of the number of 
drachmai in the pre-Solonian mina. This discrepancy between 73 and 70, which 
“has from the very first obscured the issue and called forth a crop of most ingenious 
explanations, is removed by Th. Reinach (Herm. 63, 1928, p. 238 ff.). His emen- 
dation of Plutarch's text (not known apparently to Milne J. H. St. 50, 1930, p. 179 
and Johnston ibid. 54, 1934, p. 180 ff.) is as brilliant as it is easy palaeographically 
and necessary linguistically: an original ἑκατὸν γὰρ ἐποίησε δραχμῶν τὴν μνᾶν πρότερον 
EBAOMHKONTATOYZAN has been misread to ἑβδομήκοντα Y οὖσαν and then, of 
course, corrected to ἑβδ. καὶ y οὖσαν. [Reinach's reading must stand even if the 
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surprising computation of HillC. A. H. IV p. 134 should have hit the mark. The figure 
73 ‘looks exact’ to him—that is if we grant the hypothesis that the Solonian didrachm 
is in fact a tetradrachm (see n. 11)—, because it gives a ‘drachm’ of 8, 4 grms, which 
“15 much nearer to the evidence provided by the metrologists on the basis of the 
Corinthian and Euboic and Attic coinage of pre-Solonian days'. If that were so— 
which I am inclined to doubt (even without referring to the opinion of P. Gardner 
A History of ancient Coinage, 1918, p. XI on the accuracy of ancient mints)—the 
copyist of Plutarch would have hit upon the right relationship between the old and 
the new system by pure chance; for Hill has certainly misjudged the evidence by 
assuming ‘a new mina'] The true text, as established by Reinach, shows that 
Aristotle followed Androtion as to the actual change made by Solon: the mina 
which before the reform ‘weighed’ (ἄγουσα Androtion, ἔχουσα σταθμόν Aristotle) se- 
venty drachmai (let us add: of whatever system) now has a hundred drachmai 
(obviously of the new system adopted by Solon, which is—so Aristotle believed, 
and there is no reason to assume that Androtion disagreed—the system in force in 
4th century Athens). In the opinion of Androtion and Aristotle the weight of the mina 
itself remained unaltered. This is a most important point, clearly perceived by De 
Sanctis p. 222 f. and Seltman p. 6 f.; 16 f. One cannot but agree (although e.g. Hill 
again asserts that Aristotle "implies that a new mina was made"), because 1t is the 
only explanation which does not violate the evidence. I repeat that it is another 
question whether the evidence gives us the truth of the matter : Seltman's inter- 
pretation of ’A®r. ro is convincing so far as (Androtion and) Aristotle did not 
believe that Solon introduced coinage in Athens, but that he 'did change the 
monetary standard’; but, of course, it does not follow ‘that there was an Athenian 
coinage of Pheidonian weight before the reform was effected'. There may have 
been, but one cannot prove it from Androtion and Aristotle (or for the matter of 
that, from Ph.), but could only from Athenian coins which are unquestionably 
pre-Solonian. It does not even follow that there was a pre-Solonian currency of 
another system. That such was the case, is very probable; but whether there was 
or not, there is no doubt about the meaning of the texts, which show that the 
ancient witnesses viewed the process of coining from the same angle as did the 
Middle Ages (Macdonald The Evolution of Coinage p. 70, quoted for another purpose 
by Gardner of. cit. p. 65): ‘Decrees generally prescribe not that coins shall be struck 
of such and such a weight, but that so many coins shall be struck out of such and 
such a quantity of metal'. For it can be proved that the texts as we read them in 
our manuscripts are not corrupted in essential parts, but that they conform to the 
opinion of Androtion as well as of Aristotle, viz. that Solon prescribed that in 
future a hundred drachmai instead of seventy should be struck out of a mina of 
silver. There is no doubt whatever so far as concerns Androtion because for him it 
is in this very change that the φιλανθρώπευμα called σεισάχθεια consists; it affects the 
τιμῇ of the coin; the debtor pays back the same number of coins, but a lesser weight 
(δυνάμει δ᾽ ἔλαττον). It is clear as regards Aristotle from the expression he uses, that 
the mina 'was filled up with the hundred (drachmai)'—incidentally a typically 
Aristotelian way of thinking and speaking: it is not only that the Attic mina of his 
day consists in fact of a hundred drachmai; it implies that in a manner of speaking 
the mina reaches its φύσις by getting the hundred drachmai which are its due, into 
which it naturally divides itself. Apparently it is the increase from seventy to a 
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hundred drachmai which Aristotle calls τὴν τοῦ νομίσματος αὔξησιν, though I am 
quite prepared to admit that it is a short expression (comparable to the χαρακτήρ; 
see above) for τὴν τῆς τιμῆς Tod νομίσματος αὔξησιν, the suitable term τιμὴ (value, 
purchasing power eic.) being used by Androtion in Plutarch; only, one must not 
try and obtrude the term on Aristotle’s text by an incredible conjecture, as Aly’s 
(RE III A col. 977) σταθμῶν «αὔξησιν» καὶ τὴν τοῦ νομίσματος «τιμήν». 

There is still another point to be taken into account, and thatisrather an amusing 
one. Aristotle rejected Androtion’s theory about the σεισάχθεια; he separated the 
currency reform from it as completely as possible. Nevertheless, he obviously 
regarded this reform, too, as a δημοτικόν, a popular measure at least. He enumerates 
it among the other δημοτικά, the cancelling of debts and the legislation. As he 
further enumerates it on a level with the rise in the weights and the measures of 
capacity, he lays himself open to the sneer of Wilamowitz (Ar. u. Ath. I p. 42): 
‘er hat es offenbar für volksfreundlich gehalten, dass man nun fiir “dreı ellen" 
mehr zeug, für “drei scheffel’’ mehr korn bekam, und mit “drei minen”’ beinahe 
vier alte hatte’. This is quite possibly true, but then the sarcasm ought to be 
extended to Androtion. Wilamowitz on the same page praises him as a shrewd 
financier (‘der gewiegte finanzmann’; cf. Introd. to Androtion p. 88), who un- 
derstood the matter, even if (again according to Wilamowitz) he ‘misunderstood’ 
the seisachtheia. But this selfsame Androtion expects us to believe that Solon’s 
currency reform greatly benefited the debtors without injuring the creditors who 
only got back two thirds of the silver they had lent out: ὥστ᾽ ἀριθμῶι μὲν ἴσον 
δυνάμει δ᾽ ἔλαττον ἀποδόντων, ὠφελεῖσθαι μὲν τοὺς ἐκτίνοντας μεγάλα, μηδὲν δὲ βλάπτεσθαι 
τοὺς κομιζομένους. It is to the credit of Aristotle that he treated this astonishing 
statement of the ‘shrewd financier’ with the contempt it deserves (though Milne 7. 
H. St. 58, 1938, p. 97 again takes it seriously ; see also C7. Rev. 57, 1943, p. 1 ff.). On the 
other hand, there is in fact no help for it: Aristotle apparently regarded the reform 
of weights, measures and currency as a popular measure, because the people got 
more goods for less money. This admission seems rather damaging to Aristotle's 
reputation, and people gifted with an unhistorical turn of mind, or who suffer from 
a constitutional dislike of Aristotle, are free to make the most of it. Others will 
prefer to seck an explanation, and it is easy enough to find a quite sufficient one. 
The earlier Atthidographers perhaps simply reported the facts concerning the 
reform of currency eic. by Solon; they did not say why he changed the currency, 
because they simply did not know. Nobody in Antiquity knew or could have known 
his reasons for it, and nobody cared—that is why I have dealt at length with 
Aristotle in general. Androtion, so to speak, threw himself into the breach; clever 
party-politician that he was, he used the gap in knowledge for his own ends: he 
explained away the whole shocking remission of debts by Solon; he assured his 
contemporaries that not even the devaluation had harmed the 'capitalists'. This 
^simple and blunt device did not take in Aristotle, but it roused his bias for τὸ αἰτιο- 
λογικόν. He did not explain away the seisachtheıa, but he recognised that there must 
have been a reason for the currency reform, and he put the question why did Solon 
change the currency, if it was not in the interest of the enslaved peasants—just as 
Koehler did in 1885. The answer he gave is a wrong one, and who likes to blame 
Aristotle is again free to do so: obviously he ought to have been born two thousand 
years later, or if he could not manage that, he might at least have read the Athe- 
nische Mitteilungen and the books of Professor Knapp of Strasburg University. 
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ı) Liddell-Scott s.v. 2) 372 F 35. The Lexica which explain xpnris as θεμέλιος 
ἢ εἶδος ὑποδήματος, ὑποβάθρα (Phot.; Sud. s.v.; Ekloge A. O. II 481, 11) do not help. 
In the article of Hesychios we find another meaning of the word, probably taken 
from a book about cults: λέγεται δὲ καὶ τὸ περίθεμα τῶν ἐγχύτων πλακούντων. But 
we have no reason to doubt τόπος. 

1) Charon 262 F 3 (cf. Stud. it. N. S. 15, 1939, p. 227). 2) 2.2.42 115P4033% 
R E XII col. 529 (following Wilamowitz Ar. wu. Ath. II p. 81 n. 14). 

1) A hero Kantharos is unknown otherwise (also to the R. E.). Zenob. Prov. 4, 65 de- 
rives the proverb Κανθάρου σοφώτερος * ἐπὶ τῶν πονηρῶν καὶ κακούργων from an ' Ἀθήνησι 
κάπηλος Κάνθαρος καλούμενος, who ἐπὶ πονηρίαι καὶ προδοσίαι θανάτου ἐζημιώθη, and he 
preserves a variant of δὲ κάπηλον ὄντα φασὶν ἀπερισκέπτως ἐπιθέσθαι τυραννίδι καὶ ἀπο- 
λέσθαι, while others suggested the dung-beetle. It is doubtful whether these explana- 
tions have any connexion with the fact that Kantharos was used as an anchorage 
for merchantmen. The literary evidence collected by Judeich Topogr.? p. 443 n. 3 
does not yield much: Pausan. 1, 1, 2 ff. does not even mention the name Κάνθαρος, 
but talks of μέγιστος λιμήν; the Lexica (Hesych.; Lex. rhet. p. 271, 7; Suda) merely 
epitomize the Scholia on Aristophanes. 2) Themistokles’ name was connected 
with Kantharos by the sanctuary of Aphrodite Euploia which it is highly probable 
was dedicated by him (Judeich p. 446). The dedication may well belong to the year 
493/2 B.C. The place of his grave points in the same direction (see on F 201). Of 
course, Kantharos must again have been mentioned in the fourth book if the great 
στοά was built by Perikles. Ph. certainly entered buildings of some importance 
regularly (see e.g. F 36-37). 3) Pax 143; Nikostratos II 222, 10 Kock; Sosi- 
krates III 391, 2 K.; πλοίου εἶδος Hesych. s.v. 4) See e.g. Judeich p. 443; v. 
Geisau R E X col. 1883 f. 

I) See on Phanodemos 325 F 2. 

I) Later on the deme belongs to Ptolemais. 2) Oikonomos A. M. 35, 19ro, 
p- 274 ff.; Meritt Hesperia 5, 1936, p. 393 ff. 3) Oikonomos /.c. p. 309; Hiller 
von Gaertringen R. E. Suppl. V col. 967. The expedient of Wilamowitz (in Kirchner 
IG?), who suggests that Semachos was worshipped 1n several places, in the Epakria 
and in the region of the Mines, is not very attractive. 4) Such à name may 
easily occur in several places of mountainous Attica. The suggestion of Ure Origin 
of Tyranny p. 38 that in this region the Ὑπεράκριοι (Herodt. I, 59, 4) or Διάκριοι 
(Aristot. 'A0r. 13, 4) may be found, who formed the greatest part of Peisistratos' 
followers, remains tempting. We need not refute the phantasies of Cornelius (Die 
Tyrannis in Athen, 1929, p. 15 ff.) about Peisistratos as the leader ‘des städtischen 
demos' and about the legislation of the tyrant as having been hostile to the peasants 
(Lc. p. 51 £.). 5) The plurality of the daughters in Steph. Byz. (if the text is 
in order) seems to be an unimportant variant; or one of the daughters deserved 
particularly well of the god. Both passages are abbreviated. 6) But Milch- 
hoefer's topographical inference as to the neighbourhood of the demes was always 
doubtful (Abh. Berl. Ak. 1892 p. 37), and has now been refuted. 7) Artemis 
and Pan (Gruppe Gr. M yth. p. 1276 n. 9) also wear the nebris, and Dionysos seems 
to have taken it over from the Maenads (ibid. p. 1439). We cannot expect to under- 
stand its original significance. 

I) Tr, where the alteration of IZ to IO would really not be a slight one, quite 
apart from the improbability that Ph. told the story of Linos in his history of the 
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third century. 2) See Introd. n. 77. 3) Cf. s.v. Τιμόθεος - γράψας dv ἐπῶν νό- 
μοὺς μουσικοὺς ιθ, προοίμια Ac, (subsequently some individual titles), διθυράμβους in, 
ὕμνους κα, καὶ ἄλλα τινά. But s.v. Στησίχορος * ἔστιν αὐτοῦ τὰ ποιήματα ... ἐν βιβλίοις x. 
4) F 76-77. In literary history Orpheus is said to be the brother, the teacher, the 
disciple, the descendant of Linos. For the evidence see Greve Rosch. Lex. II col. 
2060. 5) See F 79 on the ψευδεπιχάρμεια. When Eustathios in his long note on 
Linos mentions an ἐξ ᾿Επιχάρμου χρῆσις, he abbreviates Athen. 14, 10 p. 618 D 7 δὲ 
τῶν ἱστουργῶν ὠιδὴ Αἴλινος, ὡς ᾿Επίχαρμος Ev’ Αταλάνταις ἱστορεῖ. There is no doubt that 
the play is spurious; see Kaibel C. Gr. F. I 1 p. 93. 6) We cannot definitely state 
that it was this book. As Linos occurs in Euripides (n. 13) the possibility of Περὶ τρα- 
γωιδιῶν or another of these books must be left open. 7) Whom Voss De Hera- 
clidis Pontici Vita et Scriptis, 1896, p. 84 takes to be the source of Ph.: Phot. s.v. 
Λίνον (from Aelius Dionysius Eustath. p. 421, 28 = F 250 Schw.) : ᾿Ηραχλείδης 6 [lov- 
τικός, ἐπειδὴ of παλαιοὶ λίνοις ἀντὶ χορδῶν ἐχρῶντο * ἀλλὰ καὶ Ὅμηρος ἤδη χορδὰς ἐπιστάμενος 
λίνον καλεῖ. ἐγένοντο δὲ τρεῖς ἥρωες Λίνοι - Καλλιόπης, ὁ δὲ ᾿Αλκιόπης (᾿Αλκίππης ? Naber) 
καὶ ᾿Απόλλωνος, τρίτος δὲ Ῥαμάθης τῆς Κροτίου (i.e. Krotopos; Höfer Rosch. Lex. III 
col. 3196 πο. 2) καὶ ᾿Απόλλωνος. Zenodotos founded one of his wild conjectures on this 
explanation: λίνος δ᾽ ὑπὸ καλὸν ἄειδε / λεπταλέηι φωνῆι (‘the thread sang sweetly’). 

8) N. H. 7, 204 cithavam (scil. invenit) Amphion, ut alii Orpheus, ut alii Linus. In the 
Herakles story Bibl. 2, 63 he is regarded not as the inventor, but merely as the 
teacher of Herakles, if we may compare 1, 14 Λίνος, ὃν Ηρακλῆς ἀπέκτεινε, xai Oppebg 
ὁ ἀσκήσας κιθαρωιδίαν. Also at the games of Akastos Hygin. Fab. 273, 11 Orpheus is 
the victor cithara, Linus cantu, Eumolpus voce. Herakleides of Pontos attested 
Amphion as the inventor in Plutarch. De musica 3 p. 1131 F following the &vaypapı ἣ 
ἐν Σικυῶνι ἀνακειμένη. In the history of the development of the instrument, which is 
late, Linos merely adds one string: Diodor. 3, 59, 2 ff. διὰ thy κιθάραν, ἣν “Ἑρμῆν εὑρεῖν 
φασίν, ᾿Απόλλωνα δὲ πρῶτον αὐτῆι κατὰ τρόπον χρῆσθαι... ταύτης δὲ ὕστερον Μούσας μὲν 
ἀνευρεῖν τὴν μέσην, Λίνον δὲ τὴν λίχανον, ᾿Ορφέα δὲ xal Θάμυραν «τὴν» ὑπάτην xol παρυ- 
πάτην. He is said to have invented not an instrument, but μουσική altogether by 
Alkidamas Odyss. 25; according to Nonnos Dionys. 41, 372 ff., however, he invents 
the εὐεπίη which, if we judge by Pan’s syrinx, Hermes’ lyre, Hyagnis’ lute, and 
Orpheus’ χεύματα μολπῆς obviously can only refer to poems, perhaps epic texts, 
since Pausan. 2, 19, 8 knows a Linos ὁ ποιήσας τὰ ἔπη, and since among the apo- 
cryphal works of Linos a Cosmogony in hexameters is mentioned (Diog. Laert. I, 4); 
verses from it are quoted in Stob. Flor. 3, 1, 70 (and 4, 46, I ?). The apocrypha need 
not concern us here. It is of greater importance (possibly in regard to Ph., too) that 
in the Sicyonian Anagraphe (Herakleid. /.c. ) Linos ὁ ἐξ Εὐβοίας appears as a poet of 
θρῆνοι. This notion is founded on the Linos song, for according to Eustath. p. 1164, 3 
Linos is ἄγροικος νεανίας ὠιδῆῇς τινος εὑρετής; the text is more correct than in Schol. 
T p. 279, 25 ὠιδῆς ebperhs where τινός must have dropped out, for the λινωιδίαι of 
"Schol. B are not songs made by Linos but songs on Linos and his death. 9) The 
motivation must be connected with Theophrastos' plea for vegetarianism. About 
Ph.s relations to this doctrine see on F 98. ro) The fullest collection of the 
evidence is given by Greve Rosch. Lex. II, 1894/7, col. 2052 ff.; but it should be 
used with caution. Kroll R. E. XIII, 1927, col. 715 ff. gives the impression of being 
a stop-gap. See also Preller-Robert Gr. M yth.^ I p. 461 ff. TN UE 12) 
This motif is demonstrably early e.g. in the story of Thamyris Il. B 594 ff., and in 
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many cases it allows of an inference of old and genuine antagonisms. We can entirely 
leave aside here the assumption of several bearers of the name Linos (Euboia, 
Oichalia, Argos; cf. n. 7; 8) and the distinction of the old Linos from the teacher 
of Herakles in Thebes itself (Pausan. 9, 29, 9; al.). Those are later attempts at 
reconciling the contradictions of the tradition. 13) See e.g. Greve l.c. col. 2054, 9; 
Nilsson Griech. Feste, 1906, p. 435; Kroll Lc. col. 715, 50 ff. whose only reason 
seems to be ‘dass die beziehung zur musik, die hier noch fehlt, erst in einer späteren 
thebanischen version erscheint’ (my italics). Actually the story of the son of Apollo 
and the Argive princess Psamathe is entirely different from the Theban legend: 
Psamathe, for fear of her father Krotopos, exposes her baby, which is torn by the &x 
τῆς ποίμνης κύνες τῆς Κροτώπου, Ἀπόλλων δὲ Ἀργείοις ἐς τὴν πόλιν πέμπει lloıvnv (Pausan. 
I, 43, 7). In the form in which this story has come down to us, it contains a double 
aition: (1) for the foundation of Tripodiskoi in the Megaris (Pausan. l.c.; Statius 
Theb. τ, 562 ff., where the story of the foundation is replaced by Apollo’s pardoning 
Krotopos); (2) for the institution of the festival of the Arneis (Klearchos in Aelian. 
N. A. 12, 34) or Kynophontis (Athen. 3, 56 p. 99 E). The two aitia are not originally 
connected nor have they come down by the same tradition. The tradition is quite 
insufficient; it has been treated casually by Nilsson op. cit. p. 435 n. 3 and exhaust- 
ively by Wilamowitz Sb. Berlin 1925 = Kl. Schr. V 2 p. 108 ff. (see also Pfeiffer 
on Kallimachos F 26-31). I cannot discuss ıt here in detail, but Konon Narr. 19 
whose story Wilamowitz /.c. p. 108 n. 1 credibly derives from ‘späten Argolika, 
etwa aus Sokrates <no. 310>’ goes even further in contaminating different tra- 
ditions. While in the Megarian story the name of the child is of such slight import- 
ance that Pausanias only subsequently adds it in the Argolika (2, 19, 8), Konon 
states that Apollo χρωμένοις (scil. τοῖς Ἀργείοις) ὑπὲρ ἀπαλλαγῆς Ψαμάθην ἀνεῖλε καὶ Λίνον 
ἱλάσκεσθαι. οἱ δὲ τά τε ἄλλα ἐτίμησαν αὐτούς, καὶ γύναια ἅμα κόραις ἔπεμπον θρηνεῖν Λίνον - 
αἱ δὲ θρήνους ἀντιβολίαις μιγνῦσαι τάς τε ἐκείνων καὶ τὰς σφετέρας ἀνέχλαιον τύχας - καὶ 
οὕτως ἦν ἐκπρεπὴς ὁ ἐπὶ Alvar θρῆνος, ὡς ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνων καὶ τοῖς ἔπειτα ποιηταῖς παντὸς 
πάθους παρενθήκη Λίνος ἄιδεται- μῆνά τε ὠνόμασαν ᾿Αρνεῖον, ὅτι ἀρνάσι Λίνος συναν- 
ετράφη, καὶ θυσίαν ἄγουσι καὶ ἑορτὴν ᾿Αρνίδα, κτείνοντες ἐν ἐκείνηι τῆι ἡμέραι καὶ κυνῶν 
ὅσους ἂν εὕρωσι. We need not enter into the various explanations of the festival; 
it is evident that the connexion between the Linos songs and the Arneis is almost 
more loose than that between the Megarian and the Argive story. What Konon 
gives is simply a third aition which shows a very close contact with the θρηνώδεις 
ἀπαρχαί or λινωιδίαι of the scholion on Homer. I shall of course not deny that the 
Linos song (1.6. songs with the refrain αἴλινον) was sung also in Argos—for that 
after all is the main issue of Nilsson’s and Wilamowitz’ arguments, and matters are 
really somewhat different from the chorus Eurip. Alk. 445/54 which has recently 
again been so unreasonably misinterpreted—; they may even have been sung at 
the time of the Arneis. But that does not make the Kynophontis ‘a festival of Linos’, 
and Linos song is not equivalent with Linos myth. If a legend about Linos existed 
in Argos (a fact I doubt) it ran on lines entirely different from those of the Theban 
myth. It is obviously late like so many stories in the Argolika. Its Linos is simply a 
personification of the Linos song; he does not show a single early trait but simply 
provides a name for the child in the story of Psamathe. Even the late epigrams by 
an anonymous author of the Θηβαικά quoted in the scholia on Homer, have preserved 
one trait which is early in my opinion, viz. that it is the Muses who lament for 
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Linos. 14) Cf. Verg. Buc. 6, 67 ff. from learned Hellenistic literature. 15) 
Greve 1.0. col. 2055, 28 ff. ‘sein grab sei in Theben beim Helikon’ mixes up several 
things and wrongly cites Pausanias as a witness for the grave. Nilsson /.c. p. 436 
calls the tradition of Helicon ‘sicher jung’, his reason apparently being ‘die abstrakte 
Eupheme'. By a method like that the whole cult of the Muses on Helikon can be 
proved to be late: the Hesiodean mother Mnemosyne is not a bit more real than 
Eupheme. 16) Pausan. 9, 29, 8-9. 17) This does not mean that Linos came 
from the East. But that question need not detain us here. 18) Almost every 
Muse is named as his mother. But the father, when he appears, usually is Apollo. 
All these geneaologies are of no value. 

1) Steuding Rosch. Lex. II, 1894/7, col. 3225 ff.; Robert Heldensage I, 1920, p. 
411 ff.; Rzach RE XVI 1, 1933, col. 757 ff. (complete collection of the material); 
Diels-Kranz Vorsokratiker® I, 1934, p. 20 ff. 2) Of Rhegion F H G II 23, 1; cf. 
Jacoby RE VII col. 1417 no. 36. 3) 31 F 12; cf. Linforth Class. Stud. Capps, 
1936, p. 217 ft. 4) Vorsokr.5 68[55] B 16. The evidence of the Roman metrist 
Mallius Theodorus may not be brilliant, but since he also quotes Kritias for Orpheus 
as the inventor we cannot very well doubt the fact. It is not surprising that the 
poet appears later on as the inventor of letters, too; otherwise we do not know what 
to do about the note Schol. Dionys. Thrac. p. 183, 10 Hilg. ἔνιοι δὲ Μουσαῖον εὑρετὴν 
λέγουσι τὸν Μητίονος καὶ Στερόπης κατ᾽ ᾿Ορφέα γενόμενον. Presumably homonymous 
figures were distinguished as in the case of Linos. 5) See the evidence in Rzach 
l.c. col. 762 ff. and the verbatim fragments in the Vorsokratiker. This statement 
is valid also for the Dionysos hymn(s) (Vorsokr. 2 B 19a) ; only for the Demeter hymn 
of the Lycomids (which Pausan. 1, 22, 7 declares to be alone genuine) it cannot be 
asserted with certainty. But a hymn for an Attic clan cannot have been made by a 
Theban. 6) το, 3, 17 ἀπὸ δὲ τοῦ μέλους καὶ τοῦ ῥυθμοῦ καὶ τῶν ὀργάνων καὶ ἣ μου- 
συκὴ πᾶσα Θραικία καὶ ᾿Ασιᾶτις νενόμισται. δῆλον 8 ἔκ τε τῶν τόπων, ἐν οἷς αἱ Μοῦσαι τετί- 
unvrat (they extend from Pieria to Helikon).... ot 7’ ἐπιμεληθέντες τῆς ἀρχαίας μουσιγεῆς 
Θρᾶικες λέγονται, Ορφεύς τε καὶ Μουσαῖος καὶ Θάμωυρις, καὶ τῶι Εὐμόλπωι δὲ τοὔνομα ἐνθένδε. 
Clan ait 8) Published by Gisela Richter A J Arch. 43, 1939, p. 1 ff. Musaios 
is represented as a musician among the Muses (as in other paintings of the fifth 
century) and Aphrodite. He wears Thracian dress. Alongside of him are the Eleu- 
sinian Deiope and her son Eumolpos. 9) Robert Heldensage p. 412 f.; Text p. 
575, 26 ff. In Athens itself he is evidently connected with Eleusis and the Eleusinion 
(cf. n. 15; 18), but his grave was also shown on the hill of the Muses — ἔνθα Μουσαῖον 
ἄιδειν καὶ ἀποθανόντα γήραι ταφῆναι λέγουσιν Pausan. 1, 25, 8 — and at Phaleron (Diog. 
Laert. 1, 3). It is of particular importance that in Rhesos v. 945 f. the Muse, speaking 
to Athena, expressly calls him σὸν σεμνὸν πολίτην ; she does not hint at a connexion 
with Orpheus, whom she names v. 943/4 as the founder of the mysteries. A painting 
of Musaios in the Pinakotheke is attested by Pausan. I, 22,7. _ 10) The evidence 
of Herodotos (7, 6) is well known, that Onomakritos was expelled from Athens by 
Hipparchos because as διαθέτης χρησμῶν τῶν Μουσαίου he smuggled in an oracle. Μου- 
σαίου χρησμοί must therefore have existed in the late sixth century, whether in a 
collection or singly. The numerous epic Theogonies seem to be later. About the 
χρησμολόγος Musaios see Text p. 576, 23 ft. 11) As far as tradition connects him 
with Orpheus (Kern Orph. Fragm. test. 166 ff.; Rzach 1.0. 761) it hardly ever 
mentions his place of origin, confining itself to the nature of the connexion, which 
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evidently was never so firmly established as that with Eumolpos notwithstanding 
the numerous variants. The tradition is rarely quite unadulterated, but introduces 
features from the connexion with Eleusis. Musaios is mostly called Orpheus’ dis- 
ciple (Suda s.v.; Euseb. Chron. a. Abr. 752; Serv. Verg. A. 6, 667 cuius constat fuisse 
discipulum), or his imitator (eig πάντα μίμησις ᾿Ορφέως Pausan. 1o, 7, 2) and editor 
of his works (Berl. Klass. Texte V 1 no. 44 v. 4 f.); less frequently he is his son 
(Diodor. 4, 25, 1; τινές Suda s.v. Εὔμολπος; alii Servius; Justin. Cohort. 1 5). The last 
statement (Servius is not quite clear) seems to be an inference from the Κρατήρ 
addressed to him (p. 308 f. Kern); but the Διαθῆκαι F 245,7 address him as &xyove 
Μήνης (cf. Orpheus Argon. 1347), and this was probably interpreted as referring to 
the discipleship. Clem. Al. Strom. 1, 131, 1 states the converse relation: ᾿Ορφεὺς δέ, ὁ 
συμπλεύσας ᾿Ηρακλεῖ, Μουσαίου μαθητής, where from Lobeck onward (A glaoph. p. 353) 
scholars generally agree in correcting to διδάσκαλος. But the Suda is acquainted with 
this sequence, too: μαθητὴς ᾿Ορφέως, μᾶλλον δὲ πρεσβύτερος; and when in Marm. Par. A 
ep. 14-15 (where the supplements seem to be certain) Orpheus τὴν ἑαυτοῦ ποίησιν ἐξέ- 
Oyxe during the reign of Erechtheus and some years later (the exact number cannot 
be restored) Εὔμολπος τὰς τοῦ πατρὸς Μουσαίου ποιήσεις ἐξέθηκεν, the same sequence is 
possible for the Atthis from which A 12-15 were taken. It should also be observed 
that, although Eumolpos is called son of Musaios, no connexion between the latter 
and Orpheus is indicated (cf. n. 9). In the same direction leads the fact that Orpheus 
and Musaios compete in the old pedigrees of Homer: Hellanikos (4 F 5) places 
Orpheus at their head, Gorgias (Vorsokr. 82 [76] B 2 5) and Damastes (5 F 11) begin 
them with Musaios. 12) This is made probable by the rival claim of Epime- 
nides Vorsokr. 3 [68] B 2 καὶ γὰρ ἐγὼ γένος εἰμὶ Σελήνης ἠυκόμοιο. For this is how the 
line must be interpreted (see on 457 F 3): the authority of Aelian did not ‘confuse’ 
Epimenides and Musaios (Diels Vorsokr.5 I P. 33; Wilamowitz GI. d. Hell. Ip. 258 
n. I), nor did 'Epimenides introduce Musaios as speaking' (Robert in Kern De 
T'heogon. p. 74; see also R. E. VI col. 177). 13) More from this literature is given 
by Ivan M. Linforth The Arts of Orpheus, 1941, p. 123 ff., who is inclined to think 
that he has been 'created only as the amanuensis of Orpheus’. It is significant that 
the Ms. of Servius, failing to find the name of the father, added Endymionis. It is 
incomprehensible that Thilo-Hagen mention the conjecture of Fabricius (Lini for 
Lunae) in their app. crit. 14) We must assume this version since Aristoxenos 
called him αὐτόχθων ἐξ 'Exsvcivoc. 15) Kepxoóvog Westermann. Kerkyon also 
belongs to Eleusis (Kallimach. F 294 Pf.; Plutarch. Thes. r1, 13 Pausanın,39,3: 
Suda s.v.). The pedigree is hardly intelligible unless it is meant to depreciate the 
Eleusinian. This tendency is conceivable also for the genealogy of the tragic poet 
Choirilos in his Alope (Pausan. 1, 14, 3); according to it Triptolemos and Kerkyon 
are half-brothers: τεκεῖν δὲ σφᾶς θυγατέρα ᾿Αμφικτύονος, εἶναι δὲ πατέρα Τριπτολέμωι 
μὲν 'ΡῬᾶρον, Κερκυόνι δὲ Ποσειδῶνα. Unfortunately Pausanias breaks off here with one 
of his silly formulas instead of telling us the legend about the foundation of the 
Athenian Eleusinion (n. 18). The tradition must have been far more abundant than 
what has come down to us, and Rzach’s alteration (1.6. col. 759) to Κρέκων or Κρόκων 
is not credible in view of Alope and the distinct remark of the Suda ὃν κατεπολέμησεν 
ὁ Θησεύς. Latte R. E. XI col. 314 no. I s.v. Kerkyon does not take the pedigrees 
into account; Robert /.c. P- 412 does not give his opinion. As to the chronology, 
Kerkyon sometimes is a contemporary of Theseus, sometimes he belongs to the 
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reign of Amphiktyon or that of Erichthonios, and the date of Musaıos is just as 
much disputed: κατὰ tov δεύτερον Κέκροπα Suda; under Erechtheus (Pandion) Marm. 
Par. A 15; under Aigeus Euseb. Chron. a. Abr. 752)—not to mention Eumolpos, 
who according to the pedigree in the Suda moves into the time after the fall of Troy, 
according to Alkidamas Od. 23 lives at the time of Menestheus, according to the 
Marble under Erechtheus. 16) 10 F 13. The sequence, which involves a dupli- 
cation of Eumolpos, is the following: EöpoArog — Κῆρυξ — Edenuos — ’Avrionuog — 
Μουσαῖος --- Εὔμολπος the founder of the mysteries. Cf. Μουσαῖος ὁ ᾿Αντιοφήμου (sic) 
Pausan. ro, 5, 6; 12, 11. See also Phot. Suda s.v. Εὐμολπίδαι; Suda s.v. Eönorroc. 
17) Suda s.v. Μουσαῖος. He probably is Lobon. 18) Istros 334 F 22; [Aristot.] Θαυμ. 
&x. 131 who refers to a yaAx στήλη found when Δήμητρος ἱερὸν τῆς ἐν ' HAcvotvi was built, 
ἐφ᾽ ἧς ἐπεγέγραπτο: ᾿Δηιόπης τόδε σῆμα᾽ (beginning of a funeral epigram ?). He adds 
as a variant that τινές called her the mother of Triptolemos (hardly by Musaios; she 
seems to compete with Alope; according to Istros she is the daughter of Triptolemos). 
The pair Musaios ~ Deiope is also proved to be early by the Meidias vase (Herme- 
sianax /.c. calls her Antiope). Ps. Aristotle evidently means the Eleusinion of the 
city, whereas Pausanias (n. 15) omitted ὁπόσον ἐς Δηιόπην ἔχει τοῦ λόγου. 19) The 
statement of Rohde Kl. Schr. I p. 6 n. 2 ‘die gewöhnliche, durch Philochoros fest- 
gestellte überlieferung gab dem Musaios einen älteren Eumolpos als vater’ is am- 
biguous. 20) They therefore did not acknowledge the pedigree of Andron (n. 16) 
either, in which the subordination of Keryx suggests Eumolpid tradition, though it 
may be a combination made by Andron himself. It is not impossible that the 
Eumolpidai themselves derived their family from Poseidon, as Toepfier (4. 6. 
p. 30) believes. 21) see Pp. 575, 20 ff. 22) See on 334 F 22. 23) But see 
Rohde 1.0. ‘es kann nicht zweifelhaft sein dass Philochoros fiir diese in der ent- 
wicklung des attischen cultwesens so wichtige figur eine genaue zeitbestimmung 
gab’. If this is true, Ph. must have mentioned him in the Aithis. 24) Ran. 
1030 ff. σκέψαι γὰρ dm’ ἀρχῆς / ὡς ὠφέλιμοι τῶν ποιητῶν of γενναῖοι γεγένηνται * /"Oppeds 
μὲν γὰρ τελετὰς θ᾽ ἡμῖν κατέδειξε φόνων τ᾽ ἀπέχεσθαι, / Μουσαῖος δ᾽ ἐξακέσεις τε νόσων καὶ 
χρησμούς κτλ. 25) βίβλων δὲ ὅμαδον παρέχονται Μουσαίου καὶ ᾿Ορφέως.... καθ᾽ ἃς 
θυηπολοῦσιν, πείθοντες οὐ μόνον ἰδιώτας ἀλλὰ καὶ πόλεις, ὡς ἄρα λύσεις τε καὶ καθαρμοὶ 
ἀδικημάτων διὰ θυσιῶν καὶ παιδιᾶς ἡδονῶν εἰσι μὲν ἔτι ζῶσιν, εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ τελευτήσασιν, ἃς δὴ 
τελετὰς καλοῦσιν, al τῶν ἐκεῖ κακῶν ἀπολύουσιν ἡμᾶς, μὴ θύσαντας δὲ δεινὰ περιμένει. 
The passage allows of emendation (although it is not quite certain) of περιλύσεις Or 
παραλύσεις: ἀπολύσεις, not λύσεις, (cf. Plato Kratylos 405 B; al.) would explain the 
corruption more easily than λύσεις; Diels’ παρακλήσεις = “Ὑποθῆκαι is incredible. It 
also warns against referring τελετάς to the Eleusinian Mysteries. It is true that 
Musaios once (in the Herakles story) is called προεστηκὼς τῆς τελετῆς (Diod. 4, 25, 
1), but he is never said to be their founder, and τελεταί certainly does not always 
mean mysteries (see Kern R.E. V A 1, 1934, col. 393 f.; Eijderveld Τελεταί, 
‘diss. Utrecht 1934). In this context it means something like mystic rites; cf. Plato 
Phaidr. p. 244 DE, a passage which may explain Aristophanes’ ἐξακέσεις νόσων. 
26) See Text p. 575, 2 ἢ. 27) Herodt. 7, 6; 8, 96; Aristophanes (n. 24); Plato 
Protag. p. 316 Ὁ τοὺς δὲ αὖ τελετὰς xai χρησμωιδίας (scil. πρόσχημα ποιεῖσθαι), τοὺς 
ἀμφί te ᾽Ορφέα καὶ Μουσαῖον. Pausan. IO, I2, II also calls him a χρησμολόγος, and 
in 10, 9, II he quotes an oracular saying &x Μουσαίου χρησμῶν. There further is 
the quotation 10, 5, 6 from the Τὐμολπία which refers to the Delphic oracle. About 
the list of χρησμολόγοι in Clem. Al. Strom. 1, 132 ff. see on F 76/7. 
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1) Aristoph. Ran. 1030 ff.; Hippias F Gr Hist 6 F 4; Plato Apol. 41. It does not, 
of course, tell against this that he mentioned other early poets too, as for instance 
Linos in F 207, which we assigned to Ilepi εὑρημάτων with some probability. 2) 
Jonsius De script. hist. phil. 2, 9, p. 160 suggested a special book ‘De Homeri genere, 
aetate et poesi'. F 212-213 (214) might have had their place in such a book, too. 
3) Clem. Al. Strom. 1, 117, 2. 4) See Text p. 351, 34 ff. 5) About a pos- 
sible source for it see on F 209. For the conjectures as to the time of Homer see 
Rohde Rh. Mus. 36 (1888) = KI. Schr. I p. ı ff. and the survey I gave in Das 
Marmor Parium 1904 p. 152 f. The traditions about his native place I have treated 
in Herm. 68, 1933, p. 24 ff. See also Raddatz R. E. VIII, 1913, col. 2191 ff. who is 
to be used cautiously. 

I) Cf. 16, 295. Argos appears throughout in the last place but one, before Athens 
which is mentioned in the last place (n. rr). 2) Even if her home should be 
originally Epidauros: Friedlaender R. E. IX col. 535 3) Eöyvndo the Ms., 
corrected already by Westermann and Rohde. The correction escaped the notice of 
Wilamowitz Herm. 34, 1889, p. 615. 4) Accordingly in V. Scorial. I p. 28, 9 
Metovog (sic) καὶ * Yovn0o0c must be corrected into Δαήμονος καὶ “Ὑρνηθοῦς. 5) Suda 
s.v. Ὅμηρος ὁ ποιητής. 6) Pace Rohde p. 53 ff., whose explanation that Ph. 
regarded Homer as one of the participants of Althaimenes’ colonization of Rhodes 
and Crete, is not a lucky guess. 7) With two lines at the end which are not in 
our Mss.: ἐν δ᾽ ἄνδρες πολέμοιο δαήμονες ἐστιχόωντο {᾿Αργεῖοι λινοθώρηκες, κέντρα πτολέ- 
μοιο. The father Daemon was not invented on the strength of these verses: 
he is ἔμπορος. 8) Cf. Herm. 68 p. 27 n. I, where Bethe (Der homerische 
Apollohymnus, 1931, p. 4) ought to have been mentioned besides Wilamowitz. See 
also Aelian V. H. 9, 15 and compare the transfer of the motif to Athens: Vif. 
Herodotea 28 κατανοήσας δὲ (scil. “Ομηρος) ὅτι ἐς μὲν " Aoyoc πολλαὶ καὶ μεγάλαι <ol> εἶεν 
εὐλογίαι πεποιημέναι, ἐς δὲ τὰς ᾿Αθήνας οὐ, ἐμποιεῖ κτλ. 9) Rohde’s contradiction 
l.c. p. 53 n. 2 is perfunctory. to) Cf. on R 20. 11) Athens (see also Raddatz 
col. 2196, 48 ff.) holds the last place in the epigrams (n. 1), in the Bioi of Hesychios 
and Scorial. I, IT . In Gellius 3, 11 it holds a special position, for he mentions Athens 
alone besides Kolophon, Smyrna, Ios. The only supporters of her claim known to 
us are Aristarchos and Dionysios Thrax (Vit. Scorial. II p. 29, 9 Wil.), and we are 
not informed about their reasons. Perhaps it was only because Homer was generally 
held to be Ionian (about the exceptions Herm. 68 p. 30 n. 2) and representative of 
the παλαιὰ ᾿Ιάς; there could not have been Ionians in the sense meant before the 
Ionic Migration, and accordingly he was dated as early as possible, i.e. at the very 
time of the Migration (thus Aristarchos; see Marm. Par. p. 155 f.). The assigning 
of Homer to a later time never became quite popular notwithstanding Herodt. 
2, 53 and Thukyd. 1, 3, 3 who had their special reasons. Eratosthenes places him 
not more than roo years after the Trojan War (evidently a rounded off figure); 
about Timaios' date we are unfortunately not informed; and as late a writer as 
Krates says μετὰ τὰ Τρωικὰ ἐνδοτέρω τῶν ὀγδοήκοντα ἐτῶν. Apollodoros (244 F 63) was 
the first to date him considerably later, but the round number μετὰ τὴν ᾿Ιωνυκὴν ἀποι- 
κίαν ἔτεσιν ἑκατόν again proves that he had no objective reasons: he only wants to 
make possible the coincidence as to time with Lykurgos. It is open to doubt whether 
the idea of Athens as Homer’s native town was originally founded on the language 
at all, for in Certamen 16 we find the poet as the guest of king Medon in Athens 
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(without a date Vit. Herodot. 28), and Kastor (250 F 4 p. 1141, 25 ff.) makes him a 
participant in the Ionic Migration under Akastos, son of Medon. Archemachos, 
who wrote in the third century at the latest (Schwartz R. E. Il col. 456 πο. 4), in his 
Eößorx& also placed him under the Attic king Akastos (Clem. Al Strom. 1, 117, 4), 
and it seems that already Aristotle had to consider the Athenian Homer when ἐν τῶι 
τρίτωι Περὶ ποιητικῆς, although he makes the poet be born in Ios, the birth happens 
xa’ ὃν καιρὸν Νηλεὺς ὁ Κόδρου τῆς ᾿Ιωνικῆῇῆς ἀποικίας ἡγεῖτο (Ps. Plut. Vit. Hom. 
I 3). In those circumstances Ph. may have been acquainted with the version too, 
but there is no use in trying to find its author. 

I) Writers who hold this view are enumerated Ph. U. 16 p. 120 f.; Marm. Par. 
p. 152. 2) Diog. Laert. 5, 87. Was he induced by the general uncertainty about 
the time of the two poets, or by the paradox of Ephoros, who had declared Hesiod to 
be the earlier? Ephoros from transparent motives of local patriotism slightly re- 
shaped the stemma given by Hellanikos (Ph. U. 16 p. 120 f.; Marm. Par. p. 153 f.; 
F Gr Hist II C p. 61, 24 ff.). We cannot tell whether he produced objective reasons 
and whether the /evia admodum argumenta of Accius (Gell. 3, 11, 4-8) may be traced 
back to him. But the authority of the Universal History was so great in the public 
mind, which is represented by the compiler of the Marm. Par. A 28/9, that a refu- 
tation may have been necessary. 3) Vit. Rom. p. 31, 18 Wil = F 79 Voss. 4) 
Diog. Laert. 5, 92 Χαμαιλέων te τὰ παρ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ φησι κλέψαντα αὐτόν (scil. “Ηρακλείδην) 
τὰ περὶ ‘Horddov καὶ “Ounoov γράψαι. 

I) Clinton F. H. I p. 145; Rohde 1.6. p. 64 n. 2. It is hardly Dionysios of Hali- 
karnassos Περὶ χρόνων (F Gr Hist II D p. 826 f.). 2) Cf. n. rr on F 209. 3) 
Marm. Par. p. 156 talks too doubtfully. About the foundations of Ph.s chronology 
see on F 92. 4) Tzetzes also mentions the king (Vif. Hesiod. p. 48, 22 ff. Wil.), 
but he confused three different determinatioris: καὶ οἱ μὲν προγενέστερον εἶναι τοῦτον 
‘Ouhpov διισχυριζόμενοι ἐν ἀρχαῖς εἶναί φασι τῆς ᾿Αρξίππου (sic) ἀρχῆς, “Ὅμηρον δὲ ἐν τῶι 
τέλει ὁ δ᾽ "Αρξιππος υἱὸς ἦν ᾿Ακάστου, ἄρξας ᾿Αθηναίων ἔτη Ae. The 35(36) years (in the 
lists Archippos is given 19 years only) belong to Akastos, under whom Kastor (250 
F 4) and following him the Christian chronographers enter the Migration and Homer. 
So did Archemachos already in the third century B.C. (F 209 n. 11). Marm. Par. A 
28-29, when placing Homer (and the earlier Hesiod ?) under Diognetos, the fourth 
king after Akastos, does not follow the Aithis but Ephoros (F Gr Hist II D p. 683), 
and attention should be paid to the fact that Kastor’s Attic list enters the floruit of 
Lykurgos under that king. Accordingly Tzetzes has confused the views of Ephoros, 
Ph., and Kastor. 5) ‘Völlig rätselhaft bleiben die gründe für die meinung des 
Philochoros’ Rohde /.c. p. 52. But then he ought not to have said on the next page: 
‘das heisst ohne zweifel (my italics), er erkannte in Homers gedichten spuren 
einiger kenntnis der durch die ionische wanderung bewirkten zustánde in Klein- 
asien und Griechenland’. 6) It is only natural that one thinks of the much (and 
early) discussed passage Il. Y 403/5. Ph. (and for the matter of that Herakleides) 
may have referred it to the Panionia, and may have belonged to those who from it 
τεχμαίρονταί τε νεώτερον εἶναι τῆς Ιωνικῆς ἀποικίας τὸν ποιητήν, ieu μένον γε γῆς [[ανιωνι- 
κῆς θυσίας, ἣν ἐν τῆι Πριηνέων χώραι συντελοῦσιν Ἴωνες τῶι λυκωνίωι Ποσειδῶνι (Strabo 
8, 7, 2). But why, then, two generations later ? 7) Itis uncertain in regard to the 
ἄρχοντες δεκαετεῖς; see Jacoby Kho 2, 1902, p. 466 ff. 8) A 27. The alteration 
of Μενεσθέως as inscribed on the stone to M&dovrog is certain; see Marm. Par. p. 1511.; 
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F Gv Hist II D p. 682 f. 9) As Gelzer Africanus I p. 136 does. Io) See 
F 209 n. rr. 

1) Though the scholia on Dionysios Thrax p. 767, 4 ff. Bkr used them for sup- 
porting the story of the Peisistratean recension. The oi μέν in the scholion on 
Pindar hardly had this story in view but simply followed the second etymology 
when mentioning τοὺς περὶ Κύναιθον ῥαβδωιδούς * οὗτοι γὰρ τὴν “Ομήρου ποίησιν σκεδασθεῖ- 
σαν ἐμνημόνευον καὶ ἀπήγγειλαν (Schol. Nem. 2, 1e p. 31, 15 ff. Drachmann). 2) 
Though the Argive Dionysios (308 F 2) ascribed to Argos the invention of rhapsody 
or epic poetry, probably claiming Argos as the native place of Homer, too (see on 
F 209). His sequence ἀρνωιδοί --- ῥαψωιδοί Schol. Pind. Nem. 2, 1d, which evidently 
is based on the Argive festival of the ’Apvnig (see on F 207), merely shows the ar- 
bitrariness which is typical for the 'ApyoXux&. 3) There can be no serious doubt 
that the words ῥαπτῶν ἐπέων ἀοιδοί imply the etymology ῥάπτειν ὠιδὴν of the Ps. 
Hesiodean lines, and that they deliberately introduce the £x»: the Homeridai recite 
Homer, and the texts of Homer are ἔπη. Nor (in spite of Wilamowitz Pindaros 
P- 338 n. 3) can I interpret Isthm. 3/4, 55 ff. ἀλλ᾽ “Ὅμηρός τοι τετίμακεν δι᾿ ἀνθρώπων, 
ὃς αὐτοῦ πᾶσαν ὀρθώσαις ἀρετὰν κατὰ ῥάβδον ἔφρασεν θεσπεσίων ἐπέων λοιποῖς ἀθύρειν other- 
wise than as implying the connexion of ῥαψωιδός with ῥάβδος, as e.g. Christ did “6 κατὰ 
ῥάβδον φράζων oppositus est τῶν κατὰ φόρμιγγα ἀείδοντι᾽). The interpretation of 
Menaichmos, that the στίχοι were also called ῥάβδοι, is not binding forus. 4) Lex. 
vhet. p. 300, 3 Bkr (Phot. Sud. s.v. ῥαψωιδοῦῇ ; Et. M. p. 703, 32; Schol. Plat. Ion 
530 A; cf. also Dionys. Thrax Gramm. 6. 5) Of course, since the Muses gave to 
Hesiod σκῆπτρον δάφνης ἐριθηλέος ὄζον (Theog. 30). Cf. Dion. Thrax. /.c. ἀπὸ τοῦ 
δαφνίνηι ῥάβδωι περιερχομένους ἄιδειν τὰ τοῦ Ὁμήρου ποιήματα. 6) 588 e.g.the 
description by Herakleides of Pontos ἐν τῆι Συναγωγῆι τῶν ἐν μουσικῆι (Plutarch. De 
mus. 3 p. 1132 B.C.): οὐ λελυμένην δ᾽ εἶναι τῶν προειρημένων (Amphion, Linos, 
Demodokos and others) τὴν τῶν ποιημάτων λέξιν καὶ μέτρον οὐκ ἔχουσαν, ἀλλὰ 
καθάπερ Στησιχόρου τε καὶ τῶν ἀρχαίων μελοποιῶν, of ποιοῦντες ἔπη τούτοις μέλη πε- 
ριετίθεσαν - καὶ γὰρ τὸν Τέρπανδρον ἔφη κιθαρωιδικῶν ποιητὴν ὄντα νόμων κατὰ νόμον 
ἕκαστον τοῖς ἔπεσιν τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ καὶ τοῖς “Ομήρου μέλη περιτιθέντα ἄιδειν ἐν τοῖς ἀγῶ- 
σιν κτλ. The text is the Prius; it is the text which the kitharodoi accompany with 
the lyre, the rhapsodoi without a musical instrument — κατὰ ῥάβδον (n. 3). 7) 
Prellwitz Etym. Wörterbuch? p. 396; Boisacq Dict. étymol.? p. 836. 8) Schmid 
Gr. Lit. I, 1929, p. 157 ‘nach der analogie von κιθαρωιδός, αὐλωιδός ironisch gebildet, 
da die rhapsoden mit dem &dew überhaupt nichts zu tun hatten’. Aly R. E. I A, 
1920, col. 245 ‘man darf vermuten, dass ein ursprünglicher *$«88«1863 in spöttischer 
absicht zu ῥαψωιδός verdreht ist’. 9) H. Frankel Glotta 14, 1925, p. 3 ff., whose 
explanation impressed Wilamowitz (Herm. 61, 1926, p. 281): ‘der ῥαψωιδός soll also 
nicht, wie man vermutet hat, ein mann sein, der epische vorträge miteinander 
verknüpft, sondern der meister seines handwerks, der aus den elementen, die er 
selbst nicht würde benennen können und wollen, sein lied schöpferisch gestaltet’. 
IO) I do not know in what context they occurred nor how old they are. But Ph. 
neither made them himself nor did he use them first (as Marx Rh. Mus. 74, 1925, 
p. 398 ff. believes, who misusesthem). 11) As Rohde Kl. Schr. I Ῥ. 57 supposes. 
12) See F 211. About Ph.s date for Hesiod see on F 213. Actually the lines yield 
nothing in regard to the chronological question; even those who believed Hesiod 
to be the older poet never dated him more than a generation before Homer: 
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according to Ephoros Hesiod is ἀνεψιὸς καὶ σύγχρονος 'Oufjpou (70 F τοι b). The two 
poets could therefore have met in Delos (and in other places) as well as Homer and 
Lykurgos in the chronology of (Ephoros and) Apollodoros. 13) κόσμον ἐπέων ὠιδὴν 
ἀντ᾽ ἀγορῆς θέμενος we find already in the Salamis elegy of Solon. 14) Lenz- 
Siebelis p. 104 f.; F H G I p. 417. But even in the A//his there would have been other 
possibilities as for example the innovations made by Demetrios of Phaleron, which 
Ph. presumably discussed in detail: Athen. 14, 12 p. 620 B ὅτι δ᾽ ἐκαλοῦντο οἱ ῥαψωι- 
Soi καὶ “Ομηρισταὶ ᾿Αριστοχκλῆς εἴρηκεν ἐν τῶι IIepl χορῶν - τοὺς δὲ νῦν “Ομηριστὰς ὀνομα- 
ζομένους πρῶτος εἰς τὰ θέατρα παρήγαγε Δημήτριος ὁ Φαληρεύς. 

I) For the evidence see Hesiodi Carmina rec. Jacoby I p. 120 ff.; cf. Rzach R. E. 
VIII col. 1172. 2) It might even be a slip of the pen in one of the two passages 
in the Scholia on Hesiod. “Varianten die ein gedáchtnisfehler erzeugt hat’ Wila- 
mowitz Ilias und Homer p. 407 n. 3. 3) Pausan. ro, 24, 2. 4) Certamen 
14; cf. Hiller Evatosth. Carm. Rell., 1872, p. 81 ff. 5) For the dates of Hesiod see 
220216. patie thy Marm. Par. Ὁ. 15712. 6) For the dates of Stesichoros see 
Ph. U. 16 p. 196 ff.; Marm. Par. 176. ‘The only certain evidence’ is Simonides’ 
citation (Maas R. E. III A col. 2458; Ferrari Athenaeum N. S. 15, 1937, p. 229 ff. 
has not advanced our knowledge). The descendant Στησίχορος ὁ δεύτερος, who won a 
victory in Athens in 370/68 B.C. (Marm. Par. A 73), is important only so far as 
he shows that early history of literature distinguished two bearers of the name only. 
It must therefore have been the ‘famous’ Stesichoros who according to Marm. Par. 
A 50 εἰς τὴν Ἑλλάδα ἀφίκετο in 485/4 B.C., however we may reconcile ourselves 
with that late date. Wilamowitz Textgesch. d. griech. Lyriker, 1900, p. 34 when he 
assumed different dates for the same poet, seems to have been nearer to the truth 
than he is in Sappho u. Simon., 1913, p. 233 ff. See also Schmid Gr. Lit. I p. 469 n. 3; 
Bowra Cl. Qu. 28, 1934, p. 115 ff.; Greek Lyric Poetry, 1936, p. 78, 7) Cicero l.c.; 
cf. Rohde Kl. Schr. Ip. 58; 104 ff. 8) Suda s.v. ἐκλήθη δὲ Στησίχορος, ὅτι πρῶτος 
χιθαρωιδίαι χορὸν ἔστησεν, ἐπεί τοι πρότερον Τισίας ἐκαλεῖτο certainly refers to the ‘famous’ 
Stesichoros (n. 6). 9) Quintilian. Inst. το, 1, 62. Another opinion is given by 
Rzach 1.6. col. 1177, 45 ff. and Wilamowitz Textgesch. p. 34 n. 3. Io) We need 
not necessarily assume Περὶ ᾿Αλκμᾶνος as Lenz-Siebelis did because of Suda s.v. 
Στησίχορος. τοῖς δὲ χρόνοις ἦν νεώτερος ᾿Αλκμᾶνος τοῦ Aupıxod. Stesichoros might have 
been mentioned in any writing about Tragedy and tragic poets, and Ph. wrote 
5 books Περὶ τῶν Σοφοκλέους μύθων. 11) Wilamowitz Ilias u. Homer p. 407 n. 3: 
‘Mnaseas wird gewährsmann für eine gleichgiltige variante gewesen sein’. 

1) But in my opinion the juxtaposition should be a sufficient warning against the 
etymology proposed by Wilamowitz as self-evident (7 ellenist. Dicht. I, 1924, p. 104 
n. 4; Gl. d. Hell. I p. 148 n. 2) ‘der name ist von dem dorischen dorfe Boion ge- 
nommen’. 2) The lines from the hymn quoted by Pausanias pursue a very 
definite tendency: they are to prove the antiquity of male divination at Delphi, 

“and in order to do so they replace Phemonoe by Olen who is made a Hyperborean 
(see also Knaack R. E. III, 1899, col. 633, 37 ff.). The antagonism becomes evident 
in the determination of the chronological relation between the Athenian Boio and 
Phemonoe. As the wife of Aktaios Boio is unique and can hardly be explained from 
Attic tradition; but as the mother of a very ancient epic poet she claims the in- 
vention of the hexameter for Athens (or Eleusis). 3) Athen. 9, 49 p. 393 EF 
(according to Wellmann Herm. 26 p. 520 from Alexander of Myndos who was cited 
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shortly before), the two stories about the transformation of Kyknos into aswan and 
about the παρὰ τοῖς Πυγμαίοις γυνὴ διάσημος Τεράνα into a crane being pure meta- 
morphoses without any relation to divination; Pliny N. H. 1, 10 ex auctoribus ... 
Boeo (Pint.; Harduin; boetho, boeto, betho Mss.) qui ’Opvıdoyoviav; 10, 7 Phemonoe 
Apollinis dicta filia dentes ei esse prodidit mutae alias caventique lingua, eandem 
aquilarum migerrimam, prominentiore cauda. consentit. et Boeus (boetius, boethuius, 
and the like Mss.) ; cf. the name in the sources of Antonin. Lib. Metamorph. 3; 5; 7; 
II; I5; 16; 18-21. The tradition is late because the poem is, but it is uniform and 
must not be treated as non-existent. It is wrong that e.g. Susemihl Gr. Lit. I, 1891, 
p. 379; Knaack R E III, 1899, col. 633; Christ-Schmid Gr. Lit.* II 1, 1920, p. 331 
and others treat the poem under the name of Boio partly without even mentioning 
Boios; it is even more wrong that Wilamowitz /.c. speaks of the ‘gedicht unter dem 
namen Boi. oder Boioc, das aber auch auf Phemonoe zurückgeführt ward’. Accor- 
ding to ἄλλοι a Boioc ὁ Φωκεύς is the father of Terpander (Suda s.v.) and a grandson 
of Homer. 4) The safest guide to the Ornithogonia remains the suggestion that 
it was the source of the poem of the same name by Vergil's friend Aemilius Macer 
(Schanz-Hosius Gesch. d. vóm. Lit. 114, 1935, p. 164 f.). The evidence of the poem 
having been used in Hellenistic times (Susemíhl p. 379 n. 14) is not only ‘uncertain’ 
(Knaack col. 634, 35 ff), but demonstrably wrong. The dates ‘in ältester Ale- 
xandrinerzeit' (Susemihl, Knaack) or ‘schwerlich noch im 4. jhdt.’ (Wil. GI. d. Hell. 
I p. 148) are founded solely on the assumption that 'schon Philochoros dieses 
gedicht gekannt zu haben scheint'. Christ-Schmid were right in dating it as late as 
the epoch 146 B.C.-100 A.D. although they think it necessary to make a concession 
to general opinion by adding ‘gehört möglicherweise schon in die vorhergehende 
periode’. 5) But it lacks sense and contradicts the tradition when Susemihl 
and Knaack say ‘später wurde aus der angeblichen verfasserin der Ornithogonie 
ein mann Boios gemacht’. 6) Plin. N. H. 1, το, where unfortunately Phemonoe 
is mentioned among the authors to whom no title of a book is assigned, but who is 
separated from Boios by Philemon. 7) Both Susemihl and Wilamowitz were quite 
near to the truth: the former when leaving open the possibility that 'Philochoros 
nur eine sage von ihr vorfand, die erst später zu dieser unterschiebung den anlass 
gab’, the latter when stating clearly and distinctly: ‘Philochoros kennt die Boio, 
mehr ist der stelle nicht zu entnehmen’ (though he adds ‘aber eine doktrin muss Ph. 
gekannt haben’). Neither, however, did justice to the whole tradition, and Knaack 
failed to understand it when beginning with the a priori: “beide werke (scil. hymn 
and Ornithogonia) sind offenbar in der älteren Alexandrinerzeit auf den namen der 
delphischen priesterin <which Boio never was> gefälscht worden’. 8) See 
Anton. Lib. Met. 19, 3; (20, 8); 21, 6. These remarks are always placed at the end; 
they are secondary compared with the metamorphose which explains the habits 
and the looks of the transformed birds. Cf. also n. 3. 9) On the transitional line 
828 preserved in the Mss. ὄρνιθας κρίνων καὶ ὑπερβασίας ἀλεείνων the scholia of 
Proklos (p. 368 Gaisf.) remark: τούτοις δὲ ἐπάγουσί τινες τὴν ᾿Ορνιθομαντείαν, ἅτινα 
᾿Απολλώνιος ὁ Ῥόδιος ἀθετεῖ. ΤῸ τινές more attention should be paid, for the word shows 
that the "Opvıdeg were less closely connected with the Erga than the Ἡμέραι were, and 
that there were Mss. without them. 10) In Ephesos rules for the interpretation 
of signs from birds were put up publicly as early as the sixth century B.C. (CIG 
2953). I do not see why that should be ‘schwerlich griechisch’ (Wilamowitz Gl. d. 
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Hell. I p. 148): publicity certainly is not an oriental feature. The importance of 
divination by augury in early times is proved by the use of οἰωνός for all sorts of 
signs, by the claim of Prometheus in Aischyl. Prom. 488 ff., by the often quoted 
passage in Aristophanes’ Aves 716 ff. On the other hand, it is a well-known fact 
that ‘in the historical period augury is one of the least important modes of divi- 
nation’, as Halliday Greek Divination, 1913, p. 270 puts it in perhaps too sweeping 
a statement. But it is a fact that later on the birds are important merely as prophets 
of the weather. In the Hellenistic period it is hardly likely that anybody would 
have composed or forged an Ornithomanteia. 11) Mueller’s suggestion of the 
Συναγωγὴ ᾿Ηρωίδων is not easily credible in spite of the interest actually taken by 
the Pythagoreans in augury (Bouché-Leclerq Hist. de la Divin. Grecque I p. 142). If 
there had been a Pythagorean Boio we should have heard of her. Δελφικά by Ph. 
(Susemihl p. 379 n. 10) did not exist. 

1) It is possible that the deme was first given by Ph., but then we should be 
ignorant of his reasons. The existence of a Laconian Aphidna(i) would only help 
if we had a datum for Tyrtaios like that which we have for Alkman who is called 
Λάκων ἀπὸ Μεσσόας (Suda s.v.), whereas the Vita of Tyrtaios simply has Λάκων ἢ Μιλή- 
σιος. In the Vita of Alkman it is further evident that Krates’ designation as Λυδὸς 
ἐκ Σάρδεων rests on the interpretation of a poem, no matter whether it is correct 
or wrong. Concerning the Athenian Tyrtaios that at least would be out of the 
question, and however one explains the annexation by Athens, an annexation it 
is. To look at the matter from another angle: since Tyrtaıos is called a Laconian in 
the Vía of the Suda Sparta must at some time have reclaimed him; and the obvious 
time would be the fourth century. But we do not know any supporter of the claim 
at that time nor a distinguished scholar of the Hellenistic period who maintained 
that Sparta was Tyrtaios’ native town: we know nothing of Sosibios, and Apollo- 
doros formulates the problem with a remarkable degree of reserve. The history of 
Tyrtaios’ text, which I outlined in Herm. 53, 1918, p. 5 ff., is quite unambiguous, 
and it seems unnecessary to me to repeat the proof of the fact that in the fifth 
century B.C., and even in the first decades of the fourth, nothing was known about 
Tyrtaios in Sparta. The matter itself is by no means surprising: what use had 
‘Lycurgean’ Sparta for a poet who admonished the people to obey the kings and 
gerontes and did not even mention the ephors ? 2) Plato Legg. p. 629 A Τυρταῖον 
τὸν φύσει μὲν ᾿Αθηναῖον, τῶνδε δὲ πολίτην γενόμενον ; Lykurgos Leocrat. 105 ff.; Kalli- 
sthenes 124 F 24; (Ephoros-)Diodor. 15, 66, 3; (Pausan. 4, 15, 6). suede 
Herakleides in Diog. Laert. 2, 43 certainly is Herakleides of Pontos (F 82 Voss), not 
Herakleides Lembos (F HG III 170, 13). 4) It is quite possible that it reaches 
back to the 'sixties of the fifth century: see Jacoby /.c. p. 9 n. 1; Schmid Gr. Lit. I, 
1929, p. 358 f. 5) Terpander, Alkman, Thaletas are the best known examples; 
others are mentioned in Plutarch's De mus. 9 p. 1134 B. Sparta's lack of home- 
‘bred poets (cf. 596 F 34) contrasts remarkably with the great role the State plays 
in the history of music because of the Karneia and Gymnopaidia. 6) Lenz- 
Siebelis p. 38 f.; F H G I p. 393 assigning the quotations to ol. 24, 3; 682/1 B.C.; 
Boeckh 1.0. p. 12 n. 2 (‘im anfang des 3. buches’). 7) Herm. l.c. p. 8 £. where 
I quoted the former opinion of Schwartz (which he modified in P/ ol. 92, 1937, 
p.22): it was the Sparta defeated at Leuktra, 'das die gedichte des Tyrtaios zur 
erziehungsliteratur bestimmte’. In view of the discrepancy of the tradition concern- 
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ing the Spartan use of the poems I have now become more sceptical in regard 
to its factual basis: perhaps we are dealing merely with suggestions made in the 
Πολιτεῖαι which, idealizing the Spartan mode of life, seem to have had a pronouncedly 
pedagogical character. 8) It is not Aristoxenos who was quoted a little earlier 
for the πυρρίχη; see Herm. 53 p. 6n. 1r. 9) Plato may refer to the education of youth 
like, perhaps, Lykurgos Leocrat. 106: Tupratov στρατηγὸν ἔλαβον παρὰ τῆς πόλεως, μεθ᾽ 
οὗ καὶ τῶν πολεμίων ἐκράτησαν, καὶ τὴν περὶ τοὺς νέους ἐπιμέλειαν συνετάξαντο οὐ μόνον 
εἰς τὸν παρόντα κίνδυνον ἀλλ᾽ εἰς ἅπαντα τὸν αἰῶνα βουλευσάμενοι καλῶς (there follows 
the sentence quoted above introduced by γάρ). But in view of the whole tradition 
(n. ı) I cannot agree at all with what Wilamowitz (Sb. Berl. 1918 p. 735) makes 
of Plato’s words: ‘in Sparta waren die gedichte dauernd lebendig; das sagt Plato 
Gesetze 629 B, und wie will man ihm das abstreiten ?’ 

ı) Diog. Laert. 9, 50 = F 21 Voss. 2) F C Gr 1 297; τάδ! ες. 3) This in- 
ference is not contradicted by the fact that Timon in his Σίλλοι (Sext. Emp. Adv. 
Math. 9, 56) does not mention Protagoras’ death during the journey: τὰ μὲν οὔ of / 
χραίσμησ᾽ ἀλλὰ φυγῆς ἐπεμαίετο, ὄφρα μὴ οὕτως / Σωκρατικὸν πίνων ψυχρὸν πότον “Arda δύηι. 
4) There can be no serious doubt that these words are meant asa date. The variant 
mentioning Euathlos as the accuser is of no value, for it evidently refers to the 
lawsuit about the fees (Diog. Laert. 9, 56), no matter whether it was Aristotle or 
Diogenes who made the confusion. The fact and the date of the charge cannot very 
well be doubted: Apollodoros’ date for the life of Protogoras, viz. 483/2-414/3 B.C., 
is a consequence of his method: he connected the floruit of 444/3 B.C., which he 
gained from Herakleides, with the seventy years of life given by Plato (see Ph. U. 
16 p. 266 ff.; F Gr Hist II D p. 749, 42 ff.). 5) We may trust Ph., but Wila- 
mowitz (Anal. Eurip., 1875, p. 154), perhaps, talks too confidently. Friendly 
relations between Euripides and Protagoras are implied in the information that the 
latter ἀνέγνω ᾿Αθήνησιν ἐν τῆι Εὐριπίδου οἰκίαι; but there existed real variants: 7j, ὥς τινες, 
ἐν τῆι Μεγακλείδου * ἄλλοι ἐν Avxetwr, μαθητοῦ τὴν φωνὴν αὐτῶι χρήσαντος ᾿Αρχαγόρου 
τοῦ Θεοδότου (Diog. Laert. 9, 54). About the influence of Protagoras on Euripides 
see Geffcken Griech. Lit.-Gesch. I Anm. p. 179 n. 9. 6) In that case the sentence 
is ‘mutilated’ as Diels supposed. A «γήραι» τελευτῆσαι would be sufficient to correct it. 

1) The Vita 2 p. 2, 4 Schw. γενέσθαι δὲ αὐτὸν καὶ πυρφόρον tod Ζωστηρίου ᾿Απόλλωνος 
quotes another cult, but one that also belonged to the Delian sphere. See Wila- 
mowitz Eurip. Herakl.! I p. 5 n. 8. 2) Wilamowitz differs; he is the only writer 
whose views on the facts of Euripides' life repay careful study. The most recent 
survey is in W. Schmid Gr. Lit. III, 1940, p. 313 f. 3) Aristoph. Ach. 478; 
Thesm. 456; Ran. 840; οἱ τῆς ἀρχαίας κωμωιδίας ποιηταί Vita 3 p. 3, 15 f. Accordingly 
the biography Vita 81; Suda s.v. Εὐριπίδης with the further invention (which is 
to make even the Athenian citizenship of the poet doubtful) that his parents φεύ- 
yovreg (from where ? Not indeed from Salamis; see on F 219) eig Βοιωτίαν μετώικησαν, 
εἶτα ἐν τῆι ᾿Αττικῆι. 4) 115 F 397. It is probably the historian, not the comic 
poet. 5) The quotation is obviously inserted into the general tradition of the 
life of Euripides. This fact should warn us against finding too much Ph. in the 
preserved βίοι. We are not justified in regarding as Philochorean the date of the 
birth which follows the quotation (see on F 220), even less what is said about the 
poet’s education. 6) Thus Wilamowitz p. 5. The name Κλειτώ is given by the 
Vita (p. τ, 2); the Suda; Schol. Aristoph. Thesm. p. 264, 6 Due. It may be noticed 
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that a descendant of Kimon married a Κλειτώ about 411 B.C. (P. A. 8551). As to 
Χοιρίλη I am doubtful whether F 90 belongs in this context (pace Wilamowitz p. 
atest?) 7) The assumption of Wilamowitz (/.c. p. 6) ‘dass der vater und der 
sohn doch nur der dritten steuerklasse angehörten’ seems to me to contradict the 
factual evidence because it exaggerates the importance of the ‘Salaminian cave’ 
(see on F 219), and is not consistent with the statement (p. 11) that ‘Euripides’ ver- 
mögensverhältnisse ihm von jugend auf gestatteten, ganz den musen zu leben' 
(ibid. p. 11). Perhaps the histories of literature (e.g. Christ-Schmid Gr. Lit. I9 p. 347; 
Schmid Gr. Lit. IV p. 313) exaggerate in the opposite direction when talking of 
the ‘vornehme gutsbesitzer', though they seem nearer to the truth. In any case, 
both Sophokles (of whom Plin. N. H. 37, 40 also says principi loco genitus Athenis) 
and Euripides belong to the upper and well-to-do classes, though the former may 
be the son of a manufacturer and the latter of a landed proprietor. 8) Ac- 
cording to Harpokr. Suda s.v. Φλυέα it was the Φλυεῖς τῆς Kexpon(3oc, and this is 
corroborated by Theophrastos. 


1) ᾿Αλέξανδρος Jac because of Gellius 15, 20, 8 Alexander autem Aetolus e.q.s. ; 
᾿Αριστοφάνης Vita. 2) Cf. Satyros col. X 23 ff. where he says ἐπὶ τὸν τόπον ἐν ὧι 
σχολάζων ἐτύγχανεν. 3) Op. cit. p. 6 τι. 10 ‘ob den neugierigen zu Gellius’ zeit die 


echte grotte gezeigt ward, ist um so zweifelhafter als er sie graulich findet’. The 
italics are mine. 4) Suda s.v. Εὐριπίδης. 5) Anybody may look up for himself 
the difficulties in which Wilamowitz p. 4 ff. gets entangled. The historians of litera- 
ture (e.g. Geffcken I, 1926, p. 178; W. Schmid III, 1940, p. 313) simply follow him. 
I am not prepared to refute the suggestion that a confirmation of the poet’s birth 
and life on Salamis is found in the chorus of Troad. 799 ff.; and we can hardly be 
expected to believe that an Athenian had to live on Salamis in order to be fond of 
comparisons taken from the sea. 6) See on F 218. 7) Certainly he can have 
made use of the cave (if he knew of it) in another play. But the quotation by Satyros 
refers to the style and nature of Euripides, not to his residence. 8) IG XIV 
E2077. 9) This date gave rise to a romantic story: Euripides’ mother was 
pregnant when the Athenians evacuated the city (Suda s.v.); the flight and the 
migrations of the parents of the poet (n. 3 on F 218) may belong to the same con- 
text; see above F 218 n. 5. Why the birth was dated in 480/79 B.C. is easily to be 
seen (see on F 220). i 

1) Vita 2 p. 2, 14 ff. Schw. 2) Perhaps he simply said ἔφηβος àv, and the source of 
Gellius inadvisedly translated the vague term into figures: tragoediam scribere natus 
annos duodeviginti adortus est. Cf. Wilamowitz p. 3 n. 3. 3) Vita Thucyd. 34. 
See Ph. U. 16 p. 283 £.; F Gr Hist 11 DE: 4) Jacoby Das Marmor 
Parium p. XVII. 5) Marm. Par. A 50. It is due only to the lack of system in 
the working method of the Parian that in A 59 he doves not enter the first appear- 
ance of Euripides in the year of Aischylos’ death. According to that synchronism 
Euripides was thirty years old when he produced his first play. 6) If one dates 
the death in 406/5 B.C. as Eratosthenes (241 F 12) and Apollodoros (244 F 35) did 
(see Ph. U. 16 p. 250 ff.; Marm. Par. p. 176; 184 1.; F Gv Hist ΤΙ D p. 712, 35 ff.; 
730, 26 ff.). They were led astray by another synchronism of Timaios (566 F 105) 
whom Ph. can hardly have known when he wrote these early philological-gram- 
matical books. 7) The synchronism is evidently based upon the tradition that 
Aischylos fought at Salamis, a fact attested by Ion (392 F 7), and that Sophokles 
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᾿Αθηναίων περὶ τρόπαιον ὄντων μετὰ λύρας γυμνὸς ἀληλιμμένος τοῖς παιανίζουσι τῶν ἐπινι- 
χίων ἐξῆρχε, which probably was recorded already by Istros (see on 334 F 33/8). 
8) Ξε 6 BR 218m. 5. 9) I judged that wrongly in Ph. U. 16 p. 259. 

1) About the chorus in Palamedes see Wilamowitz Euripides Herakles * I P. 
II5n. II. 2) xol γὰρ καὶ αὐτοὶ (scil. of ᾿Αθηναῖοι) μετέγνωσαν ὕστερον . . . . εἶτα καὶ 
σωφρονισθέντες διὰ τοῦ λοιμοῦ τοῦ ἐγκατασχήψαντος αὐτοῖς διὰ τὸν Σωκράτους θάνατον 
[[ἀπέθανε δὲ ἐπὶ Λάχητος ἄρχοντος (400/399)]]* ὅθεν λοιπὸν ἐκέλευσαν μηδένα δημοσίαι, 
οἷον ἐν κοινῶι θεάτρωι, λέγειν περὶ Σωχράτους. ἀμέλει λέγεταί τι τοιοῦτον, ὡς ὅτι Εὐριπίδου 
βουλομένου εἰπεῖν περὶ αὐτοῦ καὶ δεδιότος ἀναπλάσασθαι Παλαμήδην, ἵνα διὰ τούτου σχοίη 
καιρὸν τοῦ αἰνίξασθαι εἰς τὸν Σωκράτη καὶ εἰς τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους «ἐκάνετε ἐκάνετε τῶν "EXXfjvov 
τὸν ἄριστον»... . . καὶ νοῆσαν τὸ θέατρον ἅπαν ἐδάκρυσε. 3) Aelian V.H.2,8. 4) 
The Vita 2 p. 1, 10 ff. Schw. quotes Telekleides (I 218, 39-40 K) in order to prove 
that Sokrates had helped Euripides in composing his plays (συμπεποιηκέναι τινά); Diog. 
Laert. 2, 18 gives particulars, among them lines from the first Clouds (F 376); 
Satyros P. Ox. 1176 fr. 38 col. IV—fr. 39 col. II discussed in detail personal al- 
lusions of the poet to the philosopher in the Danae and their accordance as to ideas. 
His treatment is not altogether superficial, for he states a disagreement as well 
(fr. 39 col. XIII 23 ff.). See also Cicero Tusc. 4, 63; Aelian. V. H. 2, 13; Marm. Par. 
A 60 which dates Sokrates and Anaxagoras κατ᾽ Εὐριπίδην. Alexandrian chronology 
too (Apollodor. 244 F 34) not only preserved the synchronism, it further states 
ἀμφότεροι (Sokrates and Euripides) δ᾽ ἤκουσαν ᾿Αναξαγόρου. 

I) Menipp. s. Nekyom. 16 (‘de patronymico et demotico dubito’ Kirchner P. A. 
12526). Plutarch. De gloria Ath. 6 p. 348 F seems to tell in favour of Athens as his 
home. The anecdote Plutarch. Epist. De amic. 15 (VII p. 117 Bern.) = Arrian. 
in Stob. Flor. 4, 33, 28 supplies his time; the information which makes him act in 
Sophoclean plays (Plutarch. De amc. 15; Gellius N. A. 7, 5; as πρωταγωνιστής: 
Plutarch. Praec. ger. veip. 21 p. 816 F) seems to confirm it. 2) Plutarch. De- 
mosth. 28, 3; cf. Vit. X or. 848 B. He seems to be meant in Lucian Apol. 5 and 
elsewhere (Schol. p. 58, 23 ff.; 75, 18 R). 3) F 62-66; 165-166. 4) To which 
Lenz-Siebelis and C. Mueller assign the fragment. 

I) That is the impression one gains from Jaeger Aristoteles, 1923, p. 106, who 
praises the ‘sittliche kraft’ of Aristokles who ‘den schleier der legende zerriss’. 
About Aristokles see Geffcken (R. E. II, 1896, col. 934 no. 1 5), who assumes that 
he ‘nur für Plato, Aristoteles und vielleicht einige andere bewunderte meister das 
ganze ihm bekannte material vorlegte', and Heiland Aristocl. Mess. Rell., diss. 
Giessen 1925. What Aristokles gives seems to have been a kind of plea which tried 
to discredit the slander by showing up the nature of its authors instead of actually 
disproving it. He hardly produced ‘primary’ material; what he quotes—for Hermias 
Apellikon (we consult Didymos now who really displays the evidence) and for 
Pythias the ᾿Αντιπάτρου émioroAa(—is partly late and partly traditional. That it 
was he who first ‘das kostbare persönliche dokument der altarelegie wieder ans 
licht zog’ appears quite incredible to me in spite of Immisch Philol. 65, 1910, 
1b, Nt 2) The second alternative applies e.g. to the authorities of ΑΒΗΒΗΙ 
V. H. 3, 19 and the alleged saying of Plato himself quoted by Diog. Laert. 5, 2 
ἀπέστη δὲ Πλάτωνος ἔτι περιόντος, ὥστε φασὶν ἐχεῖνον εἰπεῖν ' ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἡμᾶς ἀπε- 
Adurıoe, καθαπερεὶ τὰ πωλάρια γεννηθέντα τὴν unrepa’. Both may be fairly early; 
the former, perhaps, ultimately depends on Aristoxenos (see n. 10), Hermippos 
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in his biography (Diog. Laert. 5, 2) correctly dated the foundation of Aristotle’s 
own περίπατος ἐν Λυχείωι later than the taking over of the Academy by Xeno- 
krates (339/8 B.C.). What Diogenes excerpts, again shows one of the errors 
which I do not like to ascribe to a late author (n. 4; the fact is reported correctly 
by Philodemos; see F 224): the selection of Xenokrates as leader of the school is 
said to have taken place πρεσβεύοντος ᾿Αριστοτέλους πρὸς Φίλιππον ὑπὲρ ᾿Αθηναίων. 
Hermippos evidently had before him quite a number of records as e.g. that of Dikai- 
archos, of whom we know that he treated the question of the successorship after 
Plato’s death (cf. n. 3). The historian Eumelos (no. 77) most probably belongs to the 
first half of the third century B.C. ; if he is identical with the Peripatetic philosopher 
(Meineke; Rose; F Gr Hist II C p. 131) one would think that his establishing a 
resemblance of Aristotle to Sokrates (Diog. Laert. 5, 5) was meant to glorify the 
former. 3) On the occasion of Speusippos’ death he discussed in some detail 
the rivals and the reasons for the choice of Xenokrates (see F 224); also the ex- 
clusion of Aristotle is explained objectively and quite neutrally. In the Life of 
Plato he mentioned Aristotle in the list of disciples (col. VI 3 p. 34 Mekler) not 
giving him particular prominence; but he seems to have treated the question of the 
successor in some detail on the occasion of Plato’s death (col. V 1 ff. p. 22 f. M.). 
What is preserved begins in the middle of the context with a quotation from Dikai- 
archos’ Βίοι φιλοσόφων. 4) Cf. on F 221. Again and again the mistake is made 
of believing that contemporary authors are particularly trustworthy and in pos- 
session of better knowledge. The second point may be correct, the first is not; 
it all depends on what sort of writers they are. Any glance into a modern scandal- 
paper or a propagandist pamphlet should be a warning against the general assump- 
-tion: the public will most easily believe the most impudent lies about facts that 
have not yet become history; comic poets, orators, etc. were very much aware 
of the gullibility of their public. 5) 244 F 38; cf. Ph. U. 16 p. 316 ff. 6) Thus 
Apollodoros. The Vita wrongly gives 368/7 B.C. (see Ph. U. 16 p. 324 n. 17). 7) 
This figure for the purpose of controversy commutes the statements about Aristotle’s 
life given by Epikuros and Timaios (Aristokles in Euseb. P. E. 15, 2, 1-2) into a 
chronology of his life: their author wisely refrained from doing so. I did not judge 
that correctly in Ph. U. 16 p. 326 £.; itis nota question of confusion. 8) There 
did exist early variants at least about Aristotle's age; it is true they are without 
value (Ph. U. 16 p. 319; 321 £55 9) We are not informed about their relation- 
ship, but we know of the personal intercourse of Timotheos with Plato and of 
Chabrias’ education in the Academy (P.A. 13700; I 5086). 10) If Aristokles can be 
trusted Ph. did not criticize Aristoxenos, who did not mention names: ἐν γὰρ τῆι πλάνηι 
καὶ τῆι ἀποδημίαι (scil. τοῦ Πλάτωνος) φησὶν ἐπανίστασθαι καὶ ἀντοικοδομεῖν αὐτῶι τινας 
περίπατον ξένους ὄντας * οἴονται οὖν ἔνιοι ταῦτα περὶ ᾿Αριστοτέλους λέγειν αὐτόν, ᾿Αριστο- 
ξένου διὰ παντὸς εὐφημοῦντος ᾿Αριστοτέλην. It is typical of Aristokles that in spite of this 
he quite mechanically opens with the disgusted question: τίς δ᾽ ἂν πεισθείη τοῖς ὑπ᾽ 
᾿Αριστοξένου τοῦ μουσικοῦ λεγομένοις ἐν τῶι βίωι τοῦ Πλάτωνος. He obviously did not look 
up Aristoxenos himself, but found in the compilation he used (Wilamowitz Ph. U. 
4 p. 128) the misinterpretations of ἔνιοι: Aelian V. H. 3, 19 (cf. n. 2) quotes Aristotle, 
the Phocian Mnason, x«i ἄλλους τοιούτους. Whom Aristoxenos really meant (Zeller 
Ph. d. Gv? II 2 p. 13 n. 1 and Wilamowitz l.c. p. 280 n. 12 suggest Herakleides of 
Pontos; Jaeger of. cit. p. 106 contents himself with ‘klagliche missdeutung einer 
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stelle des Aristoxenos’) and what facts are at the bottom of the contention may 
remain open questions. The argument of Aristokles is not worth much: Aristoxenos 
was a master in the art of insinuation. 11) See Wilamowitz /.c. p. 194 ff.; 269 ff. ; 
Kirchner P. A. 12835; Ferguson Hell. Athens, 1911, p. 103 ff. ; 

1) The supplement Σπεύσιππον in v. 30 cannot be doubted, and Mekler retained it 
'ignarus quidem qui fiat ut nomen post brevissimum intervallum repetatur'. 
2) We cannot infer with certainty from the parallel tradition whether there was 
an election at all, as there was on the death of Speusippos (col. VI 41 ff.). 3) 
Foucart Etude sur Didyme p. 188. Additions of the same kind about the state of 
monuments are frequent in the Vitae X or. 4) But here, too, it is not quite im- 
possible that Ph. himself designated by this name the whole educational establish- 
ment. About the history of the name see Mueller-Graupa R. E. XVI r, 1933, col. 
797 ff. (not very satisfactory); about later times when it denotes the “university of 
Athens’ see Oliver Hesperia 3, 1934, p. 191 ff. 5) Mekler ἱκατέχειν de numinibus 
loca tuentibus solemne' and Foucart overlook that point. ) 

1) The Mss. vacillate between ᾿Βλλοπία and 'EXXoníx here and in the Scholion on 
Sophokles. 2) Strabo 10, I, 3; "EXXoroc υἱοῦ Τιθωνοῦ Eustath. II. B 538; cf. n. 6. 
3) Here Ed. Meyer Forsch. I p. 42 n. 3 understands 'E23órtov  nörıs Αἰτωλίας - Πολύβιος 
τὰ (Steph. Byz. s.v.). I am not sure whether he is right; the name is wide-spread. 4) 
χαὶ — Θεσπιάς om. R. The place is not mentioned elsewhere. 5) The ten lines 
first describe the region and the tribe (presumably called ἜἝλλοπες; cf. Text p. 
591, 37 ff.), and then pass on to the praise of the oracle. Rzach rightly indicated a 
gap (of several lines?). No doubt Ph. quoted the whole passage, while Strabo 
only excerpted the two lines which were important for him. 6) The evidence 
for the Euboean Ellopia is reliable and gives all essentials: Herodt. 8, 23, 2 τὸ ἀπὸ 
τούτου ἔπλεον (the Persian fleet starting from Artemision) ἐς Ἱστιαίην * ἀπικόμενοι δὲ τὴν 
πόλιν ἔσχον τῶν ἹἹστιαιέων, καὶ τῆς ᾿Ελλοπίης μοίρης, γῆς δὲ τῆς “Ιστιαιώτιδος * τὰς παραθα- 
λασσίας κώμας πάσας ἐπέδραμον. Strabo 10, I, 3 καὶ ᾿Ελλοπία δ᾽ ὠνομάσθη (scil. ἣ ὔβοια) 
ἀπὸ "Ἕλλοπος τοῦ Ἴωνος (οἱ δὲ Αἴκλου καὶ Κόθου ἀδελφόν φασιν), ὃς καὶ τὴν Ελλοπίαν 
χτίσαι λέγεται, χωρίον ἐν τῆι "Optat (7) καλουμένηι τῆς “Ἱστιαιώτιδος πρὸς τῶι Τελεθρίωι 
ὄρει, καὶ τὴν ᾿Ἰστίαιαν προσκτήσασθαι καὶ thy Περιάδα καὶ Κήρινθον καὶ Αἰδηψὸν καὶ 
"OpgoBlag .... μετώυκησαν δ᾽ εἰς τὴν Ἱστίαιαν οἱ ᾿Βλλοπιεῖς, καὶ ηὔξησαν τὴν πόλιν Φιλι- 
στίδου τοῦ τυράννου (cf. F 159) βιασαμένου μετὰ τὰ Λευκτρικά κτλ. Eust. I7. B 538 
ἡ δὲ Κήρινθος ἐκλήθη ποτέ φασὶ xoi 'ExXonía ἀπὸ "EXAXonxoc, υἱοῦ Τιθωνοῦ. Ellopia is 
the old name either of the whole island (Ph.; Strabo from Apollodoros), or of 
one town in the neighbourhood of Histiaia (Eust.), or of that part of the island 
to which Histiaia belongs (Hdt.). 7) Thus Lenz-Siebelis, followed by Christ- 
Schmid Gr. Lit.6 II 1, 1920, p. 111 and even by Boelte R.E. VIII, 1913, col. 
195, 3. But Harpokr. s.v. Bobyer« quotes Φιλοστέφανος; Φιλόχορος, in the Epitome, 
is a slip of the pen. 8) Most likely in the report about the colonization of the 
island by a son of Ion which started from Achaia or from Athens. Other occasions 
are the Xerxes war (n. 6), the subjection of Euboia by Perikles (F 118), or the 
events of 342/39 B.C. (F 159-161). 9) As Alexandros of Pleuron called the 
Helloi an ἔθνος ἀπόγονον Τυρρηνῶν (see Text), one must consider the history of 
the Pelasgians (F 99-101). But the prophet Skiros is for Ph. (F 14) an Eleusinian. 
There also may have been occasions when Athens officially consulted the Dodo- 
naean oracle. TO) See Schwartz Ze, le cals 0280726: ΤΠ ΌΟΙ το, ὦ. 
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11) See on F 209/11. 12) F 57-59 Bgk*. So did Aristot. Meteor. 1, 14 p. 352 
b ı. Aristarchos also decided in favour of that reading and Apollodoros (244 F 
198) followed him. Ed. Meyer op. cit. p. 42 is right in stressing the fact that 
in regard to Homer ‘es sich nicht um eine ältere und eine jüngere form 
handelt sondern um zwei verschiedene lesungen'. We do not know whether Ph. 
gave an etymological explanation of the name Ellopia, and we cannot touch 
here upon the modern views some of which connect ”EMoreg and Ἕλληνες; see 
Boelte R. E. VIII col. 196; Jacobsohn Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachforsch. 55, 1928, p. 35. 
13) Boelte /.c. col. 195, 55 ff.; more cautiously Ed. Meyer 1.0. p. 41 f.; Gruppe Gr. 
Myth. p. 355 n. I. 14) Boelte saw the gap which I filled exempli gratia; cf. also 
Hesych. s. v. 'EXXol: Ἕλληνες of ἐν Δωδώνηι. καὶ οἱ ἱερεῖς. Strabo 7, 7, 11 (cf. Lykophr. 
223 with the scholia) has a special name for the priests, viz. Τόμουροι, which I do not 
understand. 15) 10 F 4" Ayv8pov δὲ ἐν Ἱστορίαις φησὶν οὕτως κληθῆναι, ἐπεὶ φιλοπόλεμοι 
ὄντες οὕτως ἑαυτοὺς ἐσχληραγώγουν.. When an eponym is mentioned he is simply 
called Ἑλλός (δρυτόμος Schol. A Θεσσαλός BT), but we do not learn whether he was 
the eponym of the ἔθνος or of the γένος. 16) It would therefore be to no purpose 
to enter here into that rather complicated question. See Farnell Culis I p. 380; 
Gruppe Gr. Myth. p. 353 ff.; Kern.R. E. V col. 1259 ff.; Latte R. E. XVIII 1 col. 
829 f. 

1) Antonin. Lib. Met. 35. Christ-Schmid Gr. Lit. II 1, 1920, p. 223 probably 
correctly assign him to the fourth century B.C. (not A.D. as Goebel R. E. XV, 1931, 
col. 801 no. 24 does). He certainly is earlier than Dionysios of Halikarnassos (ARER. 
I, 48, 3) and was, perhaps, used already by Alexander Polyhistor (Geffcken De 
Steph. Byz., 1886, p. 67 ff.). It is incomprehensible that Lenchantin (Riv. di Fil. 
N. S. το, 1932, p. 44 £) gives M ythogr. Vat. 1, 187 as the only evidence for the 
metamorphosis. But even Wilamowitz Gl. d. Hell. I, 1931, p. 147 n. 4 seems to 
know only the 'lustige ovidische fabel' in which we are not to find 'lykischen 
glauben'. 2) Antonin. Lib. /.c., Ovid. Met. 6, 317 ff.; cf. Herter Gnomon 9, 
1933, p. 30 1: 3) Lenchantin is not able to suggest anything earlier than the 
events after the battle of Magnesia in 190 B.C.; ‘ma non é da escludere che con- 
traste tra Lici e Rodi si sieno prodotti anche prima'. He might have referred to 
the Chronicle of the Lindian temple (532 C 23) where τοὶ μετὰ Κλευβούλου στρατεύ- 
σαντες εἰς Λυκίαν dedicate ἀσπίδας ὀκτώ and other things, ὡς ἱστορεῖ Τιμόκριτος ἐν τᾶι ἃ τᾶς 
Χρονικᾶς συντάξιος, ΠΠολύζαλος ἐν τᾶι ὃ τᾶν ἱστοριᾶν. But perhaps we had better primar- 
ily suggest the mythical time in which according to a general conception the 
slaying of Tlepolemos by Sarpedon reflects old fights. About the historical relations 
between Lycia and Rhodes in the 2nd century B.C. see Niese Gesch. d. gr. u. mak. 
Staaten II p. 760; III p. 81 ff.; 194 ff.; Hiller von Gaertringen R. E. Suppl. V, 
1931, col. 793 ff.; Ernst Meyer Die Grenzen d. hellenist. Staaten, 1925, p. 49 ff. 4) 
Lenchantin regards this alteration of his as being ‘fuori dubbio’. From Schol. 
Dionys. Perieget. 525 weknow an Athenian Δήλων (v. δῆλον M ‘an Δήλιοι ?’ Mue) who 
led Athenian settlers to Rheneia, and in the metamorphosis Leto with her children 
comes from Delos. 

1) See Madvig Opusc. I p. 1; 26; Crusius Philol. 47, 1892, p. 434. 2) Stobaios 
quotes two lines from a tragic poet Serapion without an ethnicon; see Nauck 
Twv. Gy. F.* p. 831. 3) See n. 6. 4) See on F 17. It is uncertain whether he 
assumed the elopement with Ariadne at all. 5) See already the Theseis Plu- 
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tarch. Thes. 28. 6) The material is given by Tuerk in Rosch. Lex. III 2 col. 
1669 f.; cf. on 596 F 46. Plutarch. Agis 9 calls the giver of the oracles Δάφνη, 
daughter of Amyklas, quoting Φύλαρχος (81 F 32). The forger may have had this 
vaguely in his mind, and he subsequently confused Φύλαρχος and Φιλόχορος. 

1) Itis by no means certain that φασί also refers to Pherekydes, a quotation of 
Hesiod coming in between. 2) For Lenchantin Lc. p. 56 ‘sulla genuinità del 
frammento non vi puó essere dubbio’. 

1) He is not much interested in historical and similar questions (see Grenfell- 
Hunt The Oxyrh. Papyri VI p. 109 f.). For Limnai he evidently consulted scholia 
on Aristophanes or on Kallimachos. 2) Pfeiffer is very doubtful in regard to 
it 3) In this he may have followed an Atthis, but we cannot tell whether it 
was that of Ph., whom he has read and used in the Hekale (see on F 5; 109). To 
enter into the factual question of the identification would lead us too far afield; 
the consequences would be considerable if we obtained evidence for it. What is 
preserved does not tell in favour of Grenfell-Hunt’s interpretation that ‘according 
to Callimachus the temple at Limnae was called after Dionysus as the god of the 
marshes in general, while according to the other explanation Limnae was merely a 
local name’. 4) ‘The only prose-writer of any kind who is referred to’ (Gren- 
fell-Hunt p. 110), apart of course from Dionysios of Halikarnassos, who is used not 
as a historian but because of his criticism of Thukydides. The name of an author 
must be supplied: the alternative reading -w¢ allows of no possible supplement; 
also οὕτ[ο]ς, instead of ott[w]¢, could certainly not refer to Thukydides, and a 
reference to Kallimachos is unlikely. 5) That it is a correct one is proved by the 
cult-name Διόνυσος ἐν Λίμναις: Thukyd. 2, 15, 4; Aristoph. Ran. 215 ff.; Isaios 8, 35; 
Demosth. 59, 76; Phanodem. 325 F 11; 12. We know of Dionysos Limnaios in 
Athens alone (see particularly Nonnos Dionys. 27, 280-316); elsewhere we hear 
of many female deities (Λιμναῖαι, Λιμνάδες, Λιμνάτιδες), all connected with a ‘pool of 
standing water, a marshy lake, a mere' who have mostly become Artemis (Kruse 
RE XIII col. 709). Limnai and the like are also wide-spread as place-names (ib. 
col. 705 ff.), and there is never a doubt as to the meaning. In the Athenian Lim- 
naion there are traces of an artificial elevation of the ground (see Judeich Topogr.? 
p. 293). 6) Boelte A. M. 34, 1909, p. 338 was the first to recognize the con- 
nexion; he also declared Apollodoros to be the source of Strabo. 7) Pace Grenfell- 
Hunt who say 'apparently an earlier commentary on Thucydides', but nevertheless 
propose (although doubtfully) [Δίδυμ]ος who did not write a commentary on 
Thukydides. Of the commentators known to us the names Antyllos, Sabinos, 
Tiberios might fit into the gap, but that is all that can be said in their favour. On 
the other hand a sequence Καλλίμαχος ---᾿ Ἀπολλόδωρος (Φιλόχορος) would be in perfect 
accord with the manner of exegetic scholia: as to Limnai, the two authors quoted 
do not contradict but supplement each other, writing (as they do) from different 
points of view. 8) See on F 5. 9) F Gv Hist II D p. 756 ff.; cf. n. 6. Io) 
See also Pfeiffer ‘si lacuna caperet, potius Apollodori nomen supplendum efc.’. As 
to the question of abbreviations in the papyrus see Grenfell-Hunt p. 108. 
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329. OI ΤΑΣ ATOIAAZ ZYTTPAYANTEZ 
" INTRODUCTION 


I) See Atthis, 1949, p.1 ff. 2) 6, 52, 1 Λακεδαιμόνιοι γὰρ ὁμολογέοντες οὐδενὶ ποιητῆι 
λέγουσι κτλ. ΠΟΥ ΣΡ, 728 ΠΥ 50] 37; 121: 4) F 7-8; cf. also 10, 15, 5 = 
Kleidemos 323 T 1 ὁπόσοι τὰ ᾿Αθηναίων ἐπιχώρια ἔγραψαν. The prototype is Thukyd. 
1, 9, 2 λέγουσι δὲ καὶ of τὰ σαφέστατα Πελοποννησίων μνήμηι παρὰ τῶν πρότερον δεδεγμένοι, 
words which are often (and probably correctly) taken as a veiled quotation of 
Hellanikos. Elsewhere Pausanias quotes with a simple λέγεται, ᾿Αθηναῖοί φασι (cf. F 7), 
᾿Αθηναίων οἱ πολλοὶ λέγουσιν (I, 8, 2), or similarly. 5) Kleidemos 323 F 17-18. 


F(RAGMENTS) 


1) It may be Dionysios of Halikarnassos, who when narrating τὴν ἔξοδον τὴν ἐκ 
Τροίας of the Trojans (251 F 6) starts from the ὀγδόηι φθίνοντος Θαργηλιῶνος, ὡς ᾿Αθη- 
ναῖοι τοὺς χρόνους ἄγουσιν, 17 days before the θερινὴ τροπή, records first what the 
Greeks did during the remaining 37 days of the year in which they captured Troy, 
and then turns to the departure of the Trojans in the following year. 2) For the 
evidence see Marm. Par. p. 148 f.; FGrHist II D p. 681. 3) Schol. Eurip. 
Hek. 910; cf. P. Tannery Rev. de Phil. N. S. 13, 1889, p. 66 ff. About the regnal 
year see Jacoby Klio 2, 1902, p. 422 ff.; the dating of the fall of Troy in the last 
year of Menestheus seems to have been generally accepted. 4) For Kallisthenes 
(124 F 10) the scholia on Euripides give the ὀγδόη, Plutarch. Camill. 19 the ἑβδόμη 
φθίνοντος. 5) The Marmor most probably took the day from the Atfhis; I was 
too sceptical in F Gr Hist (l.c.). 6) I have no doubt that everything I ascribed to 
this author in FGr Hist 124 F 10a actually belongs to him. He opposed τινὲς τῶν 
ἱστορικῶν to the Μικρὰ Ἰλιάς; the former he cites anonymously according to fourth 
century custom, but he evidently had Hellanikos in mind. The remaining authors 
who give the 12th Thargelion are later, partly grammarians. 

1) On the question of Plutarch p. 723 A διὰ τί τῶν ἱερῶν ἀγώνων ἄλλος ἄλλον ἔχει 
στέφανον, τὸν δὲ φοίνικα πάντες see Robert Heldensage p. 684 τ. 6 ‘in wahrheit ist 
die palme zuerst in Nemea ein siegeszeichen und findet als solches erst in helleni- 
stischer zeit weitere verbreitung’. Cf. Steier R. E. XX 1, 1941, col. 401, 17 ff. 2) 
Cf. Plutarch. p. 724 D ἀλλὰ ταῦτά γ᾽... . οὐχ ἱστορίας οὐδὲ περιηγητυκῶν ὄδωδε βυβλίων, 
ἀλλ᾽ £x μέσων ἀνεσπασμένα τῶν Περιπατητικῶν τόπων εἰς τὸ πιθανὸν ἐπικεχείρηται. 3) 
See on Istros 334 F 49. 4) Philochoros (328 T ı) wrote Δηλιακά in two books. 
See also no. 401. 


330. AMELESAGORAS 


INTRODUCTION 


1) The paper of Wellmann (Herm. 45, 1910, p. 554 ff.) which tries to prove ‘dass 
schon vor Hellanikos von Amelesagoras die attischen sagen und kultlegenden be- 
handelt worden sind’ I reject as completely as Wilamowitz (Ilias u. Homer, 1916, 
p. 370 n. 2) did, even if it has impressed L. Weber Rh. Mus. 78, 1929, p. 26 f. and 
Schmid Gr. Lit. I, 1929, p. 707 f. (if I understand them correctly). Wellmann’s 
attempt is founded almost exclusively on ‘the testimony of Dionysios of Halikar- 
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nassos’; he does not perceive the true difficulties of the evidence if he believes it - 
possible to solve them by the supposition that ‘wenn derselbe mann bald Kalche- 
donier bald Athener genannt wird, so besagt das nichts anderes, als wenn derselbe 
Herodot bald Halikarnassier bald Thurier heisst oder derselbe Pherekydes bald 
Lerier bald Athener.’ The true difficulties are (even setting aside the name of the 
alleged Atthidographer and his description by Maximus) on the one hand the 
genuine Pherekydes, who was the first to introduce Attic myths in any great 
number into Genealogy, and on the other hand the fact that Herodotos knew no 
Atthis and Thukydides only that of Hellanikos. Wellmann so wholly disregarded 
the obvious development of Atthidography and so completely failed to recognize 
the genuine Attic tradition, that any criticism beyond what is said in the commen- 
tary on the single fragmentsappearssuperfluous. 2) The Χαλκηδόνιος Αμελησαγόρας 
can only be explained by the assumption of a gap of the same sort as that which 
absorbed Bion (332 T 2); neither a ‘slip of memory’ (Susemihl Gr. Lit. I p. 599) 
nor a ‘mistake’ (E. Schwartz R. E. I col. 1822) adequately meets the case. Further 
errors in the list are probably the Εὔδημος ὁ Πάριος, certainly the name Evyéwv, and 
the ethnikon Keioc; it is of little importance for how many of them Dionysios himself 
is to blame and for how many his copyists. By our assumption the distinction 
between a Chalcedonian and an Athenian of the same name (Lenz-Siebelis Philoch. 
Fragm., 1811, p. 6 n. 6; Clinton F. H.? II p. 456; Bergk Gv. L. II p. 409 n. 47; W. 
Schmid /.c.) becomes as superfluous as does Mueller's attempt (cf. Wellmann n. 1) 
at explaining the Χαλκηδόνιος by the travels of the author who 'Chalcedonem se 
contulerit, sicuti Metapontum migravit Aristeas'. Lenz-Siebelis, Bergk and others 
already were doubtful about the list given in T 4 of authors who are said to have 
used A., whereas Wellmann, who dates his Chalcedonian-Athenian at ‘before 411 
B.C.’, evades this question too. 3) Ph. U. 4, 1881, p. 23. Since Antigonos 
probably used the Θαυμάτων συναγωγή of Kallimachos, it is not altogether certain if 
we can rank him as an independent and as the earliest witness of A.s native place 
and of the title of his book. Of course, Kallimachos himself would be an even more 
desirable witness. 4) But see FGr Hist I p. 318, 20 ff. 5) Wellmann p. 560 
contents himself with the assertion. 6) He is called ᾿Αμελησαγόρας by Antigonos 
(F 1), Apollodoros (F 3) and Dionysios (T 3), Μελησαγόρας by Hesychios (F 2) and 
Clement (T 4); it is uncertain which form Maximus (T 2) used (the Mss. have 
ὄνομα M- in 38, 3, καὶ M- and τὸν M- in 38, 4; in the first two passages the form 
"Au- would be easily possible, in the third the archetypus « R» writes τὸν: M&X-, which 
seems to indicate that an ᾿Αμ- of the Ms. he was copying was corrected by deletion 
of the 'A). It is not surprising that the rare (if not unique) name should have been 
occasionally corrupted (v./. F 3); it is more surprising that in the Ps. Hippocratean 
letter 11 an Abderite is called ᾿Αμελησαγόρης in the best Ms., but the copyist himself 
deleted the first A, and the other Mss. have Μελισ(σ)αγόρης (= Μελησαγόρας ? cf. n. 7). 
7) RE I col. 1822; II col. 2181. The explanation is simple and the name apt for 
such a book, while the 'malicious purpose', which Wilamowitz (Ar. wu. Ath. I p. 
287 n. 38; Il. u. Hom. p. 370 n. 2) assumes, would be hard to understand. ’AueAnoa- 
γόρας is, of course, formed from the correct name Μελησαγόρας, which is wide-spread 
(though, probably accidentally, lacking in Athens, where however Μελήσανδρος, 
DI en, Μελήσιππος and the short forms Μέλης, Μέλητος, Μελησίας do occur; 
Μελησαγόρας Vit. Hom. Rom. p. 31, 22 Wil. as one of the former names of Homer 
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seems to be a simple mistake for Μελησιγένης). I regard as a parallel the κύων ᾿Αμελι- 
ταῖος in the Vienna papyrus of Diogenes (beside Μελιταῖος Diog. Laert. 6, 55) whose 
name Wessely and Croenert derive from dueing as ‘the dog of Sanssouci’ (the 
different explanation by Gerhard Phoinix von Kolophon, 1909, p. 44 n. 3 is not 
convincing). The suggestions that the unique name A. is due to a misreading of 
Μελησαγόρας (Weber p. 28; W. Schmid p. 707 n. 6; Kroll RE XV, 1931, col. 494), or 
that the true name of the Athenian author was Μελισσαγόρας (n. 6), ‘a μελίσσαις, 
nymphis' (C. Mueller, comparing the spurious Delphian writer Μελισσεύς no. 402; 
cf. n. 13) seem incredible to me. 8) Not, of course, ‘als gegenstück des Μέλης᾽, as 
Wilamowitz Il. u. Hom. p. 370 n. 2 has it, but as a parallel to the Λήθης πεδίον of 
which this river is the boundary; for τὸν ἀεὶ πιόντα πάντων ἐπιλανθάνεσθαι. Cf. Vergil. 
A. 6, 714 Lethaei ad fluminis undam | secuvos latices et longa oblivia potant (cf. W. 
Schulze Quaest. Ep., 1892, p. 442 n. 6; Norden Vergils Aeneis VI?, 1926, p. 307). 
Weber /.c. p. 28 I do not understand. 9) See on F 1. It is uncertain whether he 
also used the book for his Aitia (see on F 2); if he did it would make no difference. 

10) For the time of Philochoros' work on his Atthis see Text p. 241 ff. If A. wrote 
in the 'eighties the first two books about the period of the kings may just have 
been published. Of course, we cannot be certain that the authors Περὶ κλοπῆς 
always judged the relations of the sources correctly; I am suspicious of infer- 
ences like ‘Amphilochos muss, da er in der aufzáhlung Clem. Al. Strom. 6, 26, 8 
vorkommt, ins 4. jhdt. gehören’ (Schwartz R. E. I col. 1940 no. 6). 11) ‘Non ita 
multum ante Ptolemaei Philadelphi et Euergetae tempora' C. Mueller; 'after 
Clidemus’ Clinton F. H.? II p. 546 o; ‘attische oder doch spätestens älteste ale- 
xandrinische zeit’ Susemihl; ‘mag noch in das 4. jhdt. reichen’ Wilamowitz Ar. u. 
Ath. I p. 287 n. 38; ‘alte zeit, jedenfalls vor dem 3. Jhdt.’ Schwartz R. E. I col. 
1822; ‘nicht junge falschung’ id. ibid. II col. 2181. Thus now also Schmid Gr. Lit. I, 
1929, p. 708 (‘auf den namen des Melesagoras von Chalkedon im 4. jhdt. gefalscht’), 
who in Christ-Schmid Gr. Lit. I6, 1912, p. 454 n. 1 still regarded Wellmann's fifth 
century as possible. L. Pearson The Local Historians of Attica, 1942, p. 89, who 
tries to do justice to all parties, obscures the true problem: 'no elaborate theories 
about forgery are necessary .... and if we suppose that Dionysius has been misled 
into dating Melesagoras half a century too early .... there is no difficulty in ac- 
cepting the fragments as belonging to à genuine work written in the fifth or fourth 
century'. 12) The prototype is Aristeas (see Meuli Herm. 70, 1935, p. 153 dia). 
About Hekataios of Abdera, who perhaps published his book Περὶ “Ὑπερβορέων as 
early as the twenties of the fourth century, see on 264 F 7-14. Since Plato Kritias 
119 CD the motif of the στήλη inscribed with old records is added: Hekataios of 
Abdera 264 F 7 84 (9); Euhemeros 63 T 3; F 3 ch. 46, 3; 8; Ps. Demokritos 263 
F r. There are also books found in old graves (263 F 2), and of this device A. could 
have made use. It is not surprising in an Athenian author that he preferred the 
old religious conception. 13) Hekataios of Abdera in his second work, the 
Αἰγυπτιακά, also turned to a quasi-historical form. The comparison of Wilamowitz 
(Av. u. Ath. II p. 20 n. 12; and Bode, Ulrici, C. Mueller before him) seems to me to 
be misleading: 'Amelesagoras oder Melesagoras von Athen und Eumelos von 
Korinth «no. 4512 sind gleichen schlages’. He further adduces the Milesian 
chronicle bearing the name of Kadmos (no. 489) and the Ephesian bearing that of 
Kreophylos (no. 417) as examples for the sequence Epos-Chronicle and the trans- 
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formation of local epic poems into prose Κτίσεις and "pov. But (with the exception 
of the Theseis, and leaving aside the late Hegesinus no. 331) we know of no Athenian 
poem about the period of the kings (cf. Atthis p. 219 f.) and we may safely say that 
none existed. Moreover, a ‘prophet’ is not an epic poet. Clement Strom. 6, 26, 7 
(or his source) knew very well why he separated Εὔμηλός te καὶ ᾿Ακουσίλαος ol totopto- 
γράφοι, who τὰ Ἡσιόδου μετήλλαξαν εἰς πεζὸν λόγον, from Amelesagoras and his alleged 
followers: the latter belongs to a different type, and the conjecture of Zeller (Ph. 
d. Gr. I5 p. 258 n. 2 — I? p. 337 n. 3) that Μελησαγόρου must be altered to Εὐμήλου or 
Εὔμηλος to Μελησαγόρας ought not even to be mentioned in the apparatus criticus. A 
better parallel might be Μελισσεὺς ὁ τὰ Δελφικὰ συνταξάμενος (cf. n. 7), if the book, 
which is attested only by Tzetzes, ever existed. 14) See Atthis p. 85 f. 15) 
About Hygin. Asiron. 2, 14 see on F 3 and about Pausan. 1, 1, 4 on F 2. 16) 
As the alleged Pherekydes did whose Αὐτόχθονες are defined as being περὶ τῆς 
' Azxocdis ἀρχαιολογίας (333 T 1). 17) Whether Istros excerpted A. we do not know. 
There is no reason to assume that he is the source of F 2. The argument of Wellmann 
Pp. 557 n. 4 as to 334 F 27 is futile. 18) Dion. Hal. De Thuc. 23, thinking per- 
haps of the enumeration of early historians in ch. 5 and stating that οὔτε γὰρ δια- 
σώιζονται τῶν πλειόνων αἱ γραφαὶ μέχρι τῶν καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς χρόνων, οὔθ᾽ αἱ διασωιζόμεναι παρὰ 
πᾶσιν ὡς ἐκείνων οὖσα! τῶν ἀνδρῶν πιστεύονται, ἐν αἷς εἰσιν αἵ τε Κάδμου τοῦ Μιλησίου καὶ 
᾿Αριστέου (Lipsius -αίου o) τοῦ Ilpoxovvnotou καὶ τῶν παραπλησίων τούτοις, does not 
mention A. by name. Whether he included him among the παραπλήσιοι is quite 
doubtful, and an inference from the following words as to A.s use of the ἀρχαία 
᾿Ατθίς would be even more doubtful. I9) See n. 4 on F 1. Schwartz RE I col. 
1822 differs 'das buch muss namentlich priesterliche orakelgeschichten enthalten 
haben’. But this is hardly a correct description of its nature; it seems to be 
based on C. Muellers wrong comparison of the Aithis with Epimenides' alleged 
book IIepi θυσιῶν (457 T 1 $ 112) and the ΤΙρὸς Φίλιππον θυσίαι of Andron (no. 360). 
20) Cf. Atthis p. 82; 85; 107 ff. 


F(RAGMENTS) 


I) For our purpose it is sufficient to copy the sober text printed by Pfeiffer, 
though it is with regret that I leave unmentioned some of the supplements proposed 
by Gomperz, Wilamowitz, Maas, Piccolomini and others. 2) I do not under- 
stand the objection raised by Ida Kapp Callimachi Hecalae fragmenta, 1915, p. 45 
n. I. Also it does not matter that Kallimachos is not among those enumerated in 
T 4 as having used A.; Clement mentions only prose writers (historians). 3)I 
cannot discuss here the whole evidence for the story of Erichthonios (see Escher 
RE VI col. 440 n. 2), but three points may be mentioned: (1) Antigonos has 
merely ΠΙΕελλήνην, Kallimachos Πελλήνην ᾿Αχαίδα; (2) he says nothing about the fate 
of the disobedient sisters; (3) since he says ὄρος ὃ νῦν καλεῖται Λυκαβηττός, we expect, 
at least at first sight, an older name (see below). As to the relation between A. and 
Kallimachos I leave aside minor points (e.g. the number of the serpents). A major 
point is that according to Kallimachos the sisters (κοῦραι αἱ φυλακοί) seem to be equally 
guilty, according to Antigonos only Agraulos and Pandrosos. But the former 
mentions neither their number (three in Ovid. Met. 2, 555) nor their names, and as 
to A. the number is doubtful: if he really gave the usual three (but see on Philo- 
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choros 328 F 105/6) we should expect in the following sentence τῶν δὲ Κέκροπος θυ- 
γατέρων τὰς δύο (or simply τὰς δὲ Κέκροπος θυγατέρας) instead of τὰς δὲ Κέκροπος θυγα- 
τέρας τὰς δύο. Perhaps Ἕρσηι at the end of the enumeration in the text of Antigonos 
is interpolated from the general tradition. Istros 334 F 27 does not help because 
it probably does not refer to the Erichthonios story at all; and the evidence about 
the number of, and the röle played by, the daughters of Kekrops in the story is not 
uniform: in Ovid commissa duae sine fraude tuentur | Pandrosos atque Herse, timidas 
vocal una sorores | Aglauros, nodosque manu diducit, et intus | infantemque vident adpor- 
rectumque draconem, but in Euphorion (* * κατὰ DAooxómniov “Epon: [οὕνεκ᾽ ᾿Αθ]ηναίης 
ἱερὴν ἀνελύσατο κίστην) Herse is the principal offender. Athenagoras Pro Christ. 1 seems 
to agree with Antigonos in naming Agraulos and Pandrosos, at ἐνομίσθησαν ἀσεβεῖν ἀνοί- 
ξασαι τὴν λάρνακα (for the text see Geffcken Zwei Griech. Apologeien, 1907, p. 120), 
whereas Bibl. 3, 189 and Pausan. r, 18, 2 combine the two principal offenders named 
severally by Euphorion and Ovid: Iláv8pocov μὲν δὴ λέγουσι πείθεσθαι, τὰς δὲ δύο 
(ἀνοῖξαι γὰρ σφᾶς τὴν κιβωτόν) μαίνεσθαί τε ὡς εἶδον τὸν ᾿Εριχθόνιον, καὶ κατὰ τῆς ἀκρο- 
πόλεως, ἔνθα ἦν μάλιστα ἀπότομον, αὑτὰς ῥῖψαι. Accordingly one looks for the Glauk- 
opion on the Akropolis (it might be the name of the rock ἔνθα Av μάλιστα ἀπότομον), 
and that was perhaps the spot where the crow of the Hekale was sitting if 
Dindorf and Schneider correctly combined and restored F 66 f and Ian 332 
Schn. # τ᾽ «ἐπ᾽» ἄκρης «πόλιος» θιναῖς Τλαυκώπιον ἵζει. That is not at all certain 
(see F 238, 11 with Pfeiffer’s note), though it would agree well with the crow. 
meeting the goddess Λυκείου | καλὸν ἀεὶ λιπόωντα κατὰ δρόμον ᾿Απόλλωνος (F 261 
Pf.); for the Lykeion is situated ‘on the southern slope of Lykabettos’ (Judeich 
Topogr.? p. 415). But the grammarian Seleukos (Reitzenstein Gesch. d. griech. 
Etymologika p. 158) knows an explanation of ᾿λαυκῶπις ἀπὸ τοῦ Γλαυκωπίου ὄρους 
ὃ «νῦν Jac xoi Reitzenstein» Λυκαβηττὸς χαλεῖται, and this gloss seems to furnish 
the old name of Lykabettos which we miss in the narrative of Antigonos.It is true 
that thus a contradiction between A. and Kallimachos arises. But the poet need not 
have followed his source in all details, he may even have polemized in one: that 
the question was discussed is proved by Strabo 7, 3, 6 ἄλλους (not Kallimachos 
mentioned before; perhaps A.?) δ᾽ αἰτιᾶται (scil. ᾿Ερατοσθένης) ψεύσασθαι περὶ .. . 
Τλαυκωπίου δ᾽ ἐν ᾿Αθήναις. Cf. n. 6. 4) As Wellmann Lc. p. 557 has it. See 
also Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. I p. 287 n. 38 ‘eine schöne, echt athenische sage’; 
L. Weber ARW 23, 1925, p. 34 ‘alten datums und ein anerkannt attisches stück’. 
Wilamowitz ibid. II p. 37 n. 5 tries only to date the union of Athena and He- 
phaistos, which he supposes to be relatively late: ‘sie kann erst aus der zeit 
stammen, wo die industrie der töpfer von bedeutung war’. I do not think that 
Wellmann’s contention needs a refutation: he believes that A.s account of the 
begetting of Erichthonios ‘sich als die ursprüngliche version dadurch erweist 
dass in ihr der jungfräuliche charakter der Athena völlig gewahrt bleibt’, and 
he describes the version as ‘derb aber nicht lasciv wie die übrigen fassungen 
dieser sage’. The contrary development seems more likely: A. not only assumes 
a regular marriage, he also narrates the event as decently as possible, and 
this fits well for the time to which we assign him. Later writers entirely eli- 
minated both Athena and what Wilamowitz calls ‘eine schmutzige geschichte’ 
(τοῦτον οἱ μὲν “Hoatorou καὶ τῆς θυγατρὸς ᾿Ατθίδος εἶναι λέγουσι Boh, cy, ἰδ} lr 
is annoying that the passage referring to this part of the story in Kallimachos 
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F 260, 16 ff. cannot be restored with certainty; the ἱστορία Schol. AD I7. B 547, 
which gives an essentially different and much coarser version, was certainly not 
wholly taken from Kallimachos. 5) Pausan. 1, 18, 2; Bibl. 3, 187-189, where 
the history of Erichthonios continues with the words ἐν δὲ τῶι τεμένει τραφεὶς ᾿Εἰριχθόνιος 
ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς. We need not enter here into the details, for the real difficulty of 
the story consists in the fact that all three daughters of Kekrops had cults (see on 
Philochoros 328 F 105/6). Perhaps that was the reason why A. kept silent about 
their fate (n. 3). 6) Baedeker von Griechenland*, 1904, p. 13; 91; Wrede RE 
XIII col. 2228 f.; Judeich Topogr.? p. 44 f. The difficulties provided by the I'Axux- 
mov (n. 3) might lead to the conjecture that the legend did not mean the whole 
of Lykabettos but only a particularly striking part of it, the 'felsklotz am west- 
abfall, dem heute sogenannten froschmaul, bei den Griechen Σχιστό, 171 m.’ 
(Judeich 1.6. p. 45). In that case Seleukos may have taken his equation of l'Axoxoóntov 
and Avxaßnrrög from A. 7) That Athena had a cult in Pellene (Pausan. 7, 27, 2) 
surely is not a sufficient reason for introducing the town into an old legend. Also a 
textual corruption is excluded, for Apoll. Rhod. I, 177 Πελλήνης ἀφίκανον ᾿Αχαίδος 
guarantees the tradition. But the fluctuation between the names Pellene and 
Pallene must be admitted—‘Pellene und Pallene sind die gleichen namen, a und 
e in der ersten silbe gehen hier überall bunt durcheinander’ Ernst Meyer RE XIX 
I, 1937, col. 355—and if A. wrote Πελλήνην it is conceivable, though not very likely, 
that Kallimachos misunderstood him. Cf. n. 9. 8) Thus we must formulate 
now, knowing more of the Hekale. Bergk Kl. Philol. Schr. ΤΙ p. 198 ff., who brought 
in Kallimachos F r9 Schn. = 261, 1 Pf. and referred the story to the Aitia, could 
not know this, but Duemmler R E II col. 1950 ought not simply to have stated that 
'nach A. Athena den berg aus der gegend von Pallene losgerissen hatte’. Kapp 
p. 46 and Ernst Meyer (n. 9) do not help. 9) Actually the possession of Lyka- 
bettos might mean the same danger for the old πόλις as the Areopagos did (cf. on 
Kleidemos 323 F 18). The Pallantids whom authors have frequently connected 
with Pallene (but see on Philochoros 328 F 108) are the enemies of the masters of 
the Akropolis. Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II p. 37 n. 5 ‘will der verlockung nicht raum 
geben dass die Athena von Pallene <stammt>, also auch die herren von Pallene 
ihren kult auf die burg verpflanzt haben, demnach die einiger Attikas sind'. This 
in any case is a rather audacious conjecture; but Ernst Meyer l.c. believes that in 
the myth, as told by Antigonos, Pellene meant the Attic deme. ro) See Text 
p. 601, 21 ff. It ought to be noticed that Lucretius 6, 749 ff., polemizing against 
the myth as told by the poets, adduces a natural reason for the fact: est et Athenaeis 
in moenibus, arcis in ipso | vertice, Palladis ad templum Tritonidis almae, | quo num- 
quam pennis appellunt corpora vaucae | cornices, non cum fumant altaria donis: | 
usque adeo fugitant mom iras Palladis acris | pervigili causa, Graium ut cecinere 
poetae, | sed natura loci opus efficit ipse suapte. The sense is clear, even if the last 
line seems corrupt. Probably Bergk /.c. p. 199 n. ı rightly referred to Aristot. H. A. 
9, 2, 3 καὶ κορώνη x«i γλαῦξ πολέμια. II) See on Philochoros 328 F 67. Here we 
know only the fact, not the explanation. 12) For the ancients Koronis bears 
xopóvr in her name, and in view of the resemblance of the two stories a transfer 
of the motif seems almost obvious. 

1) "Wohl Istros' Wellmann 1.6. p. 557; cf. Introd. n. 7. 2) L. Weber ARW 
23, 1925, p. 35 may be right in stating that én’ ᾿Εὐρυγύηι ἀγών is ‘eine feste wend ung’. 
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But the true question is what the meaning of the ‘fixed phrase’ is. 3) ἔτι κοῦρος 
because of the funeral agon mentioned by A. suggests at first sight an early death 
and the parallel of Opheltes-Archemoros; but then it is not easy to understand 
᾿Αθηνάων. Therefore editors assumed a corruption which cannot be corrected with 
any degree of certainty: ἐπίουρος ‘guardian’ or something like it remains obscure, 
leaving room for any conjectures; ἐπίκουρος would lead to the assumption of some 
enterprise, but then we cannot guess what that enterprise was. That Eurygyes was 
an ‘athlete’ is not said in the text, nor is it probable in view of the antecedents of 
the other agones: Jeanmaire Couroi et Couretes, 1939, p. 343 evidently had Andro- 
geos’ participation in the Panathenaia in mind (cf. n. 10). 4) E.g. Voigt Rosch. 
Lex. 11 col. 1423; Malten ‘Leichenspiele und Totenkult’ R. M. 38/9, 1923/4, p. 308; 
Robert Heldensage p. 659; Judeich Topogr.? p. 414; Deubner A. F. p. 181. Only 
Hiller von Gaertringen R E VI, 1909, col. 1327 f. called the identification ‘schwer- 
lich urspriinglich’ without, however, entering into the question. 5) Wellmann 
Lo DOR Weber c: pis As. 6) ‘Der besitzer des weiten saatfeldes (N γύα) 
ist der unterweltsgott oder sein heroischer stellvertreter' Hiller von Gaertringen 
l.c.; Malten /.c. p. 310. Bechtel-Fick Die griech. Personennamen, 1894, p. 385 con- 
nected -Yóng (the name of one of the Hekatoncheires) with γύα ‘hand’. (E SCe 
the list in Malten p. 307 ff. The fact does not even indicate whether Eurygyes was 
originally a hero or a god. The Panathenaia, which according to Ps. Aristotle 
Peplos F 637 was established ἐπὶ ᾿Αστέρι τῶι Tiyavrı ὑπὸ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἀναιρεθέντι, is 
not therefore a funeral agon. 8) 328. 1 στὴ; οἱ, on. rrr. 9) At least as 
far as we see. The argumentation of Weber seems fantastic to me. IO) Bibl. 
3, 209 (Schol. Plat. Minos 321 A) τὸν τῶν Παναθηναίων ἀγῶνα ἐπετέλει (scil. Αἰγεύς), 
ἐν ὧι ὁ Μίνωος παῖς ᾿Ανδρόγεως ἐνίκησε πάντας. τοῦτον Αἰγεὺς ἐπὶ τὸν Μαραθώνιον 
ἔπεμψε ταῦρον (this is invented after the Theseus story; see on Philochoros 328 
F 109), ὑφ᾽ οὗ διεφθάρη " ἔνιοι δὲ αὐτὸν λέγουσι πορευόμενον εἰς Θήβας (Meursius ᾿Αθήνας 
0) ἐπὶ τὸν Λαίου ἀγῶνα πρὸς τῶν ἀγωνιστῶν ἐνεδρευθέντα διὰ φθόνον ἀπολέσθαι. Diodor. 
4, 60, 4/5 τῶν δὲ Μίνωος υἱῶν ᾿Ανδρόγεως μὲν εἰς τὰς ᾿Αθήνας κατήντησε Παναθηναίων 
συντελουμένων, Αἰγέως βασιλεύοντος, ἐν δὲ τοῖς ἀγῶσι νικῆσας τοὺς ἀθλητὰς ἅπαντας 
συνήθης ἐγένετο τοῖς Πάλλαντος παισίν. ἐνταῦθ᾽ ὁ μὲν Αἰγεὺς ὑποπτεύσας τὴν ᾿Ανδρό- 
yso φιλίαν, μήποθ᾽ ὁ Μίνως βοηθήσας τοῖς υἱοῖς τοῦ Τ]άλλαντος ἀφέληται τὴν ἀρχήν, 
ἐπεβούλευσε τῶι ᾿Ανδρόγεωι" βαδίζοντος οὖν αὐτοῦ εἰς τὰς Θήβας ἐπί τινα θεωρίαν, 
ἐδολοφόνησεν αὐτὸν διά τινων ἐγχωρίων περὶ Οἰνόην τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς. Cf. n. rr. Αο- 
cording to Hygin. fab. 41, however, he is killed in battle when Minos cum Athe- 
niensibus belligeravit. Quite unique is Propert. 2, 1, 61/2 deus extinctum Cresis 
Epidaurius herbis | restituit patriis Androgeona focis. It is not certain that in this 
version he died in Crete, at least for the first time. The story may be a Hellenistic in- 
vention, but more likely is a confusion with Glaukos (see on F 3). The arguments of 
Rothstein (Die Elegieen des Properz? 1, 1920, p. 223) and Butler-Barber (The Elegies 
of Propertius, 1933, p. 192) are not sufficient to show that the story comes from 
Kallimachos (cf. n. 15). 11) Plutarch. Tes. 15, 1 ὅτι μὲν οὖν ᾿Ανδρόγεω περὶ τὴν 
᾿Αττικὴν ἀποθανεῖν δόλωι δόξαντος ὅ τε Μίνως πολλὰ κακὰ πολεμῶν εἰργάζετο τοὺς ἀν- 
θρώπους, x«l τὸ δαιμόνιον ἔφθειρε τὴν χώραν (cf. n. 21). Pausan. I, 27, 10 ὡς δὲ ἐς τὸ 
πεδίον ἀφείθη τὸ ᾿Αργείων (sci. the Cretan bull caught by Herakles) φεύγει δὲ ἐς γῆν 
τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν καὶ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ἐς δῆμον τὸν Μαραθωνίων, καὶ ἄλλους τε ὁπόσοις ἐπέτυχε καὶ 
Μίνω παῖδα ᾿Ανδρόγεων ἀπέκτεινε * Μίνως δὲ ναυσὶν ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αθήνας πλεύσας --- οὐ γὰρ ἐπείθετο 
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ἀναιτίους εἶναι σφᾶς τῆς ᾿Ανδρόγεω τελευτῆς --- ἐς τοσοῦτον ἐκάκωσεν, ἐς ὃ συνεχωρήθη of 
παρθένους... καὶ παῖδας... ἄγειν τῶι λεγομένωι Μίνω ταύρωι τὸν ἐν Κνωσσῶι λαβύρινθον 
οἰκῆσαι. Cf. Serv. Dan. Verg. A. 6, 20. The conjectures of L. Weber /.c. p. 37 f. are 
again fantastic. 12) ‘Der Erdmensch’ Gruppe Gr. Myth. p. 37; "l'homme ter- 
restre’ Jeanmaire op. cit. p. 314. 13) 329 F 7. Toepffer (/.c. col. 2145, 7) is pre- 
judiced: ‘im attischen demos Phaleron befand sich ein altar des Androgeos, der hier 
schlechthin “der Heros” genannt wurde’. Wellmann's derivation of the note from A. 
(Lc. p. 558) is quite incredible; neither the affected expression of Pausanias nor 
Kallimachos’ identification of Androgeos with the κατὰ πρύμναν ἥρως (n. 14/5) can be 


used as a proof. 14) Pyotr. 2, 40, 2 τιμᾶται δέ τις καὶ Φαληροῖ κατὰ πρύμναν ἥρως 
among the κατὰ πόλεις δαίμονες ἐπιχώριοι. He seems to have been anonymous for Cle- 
ment’s source. 15) Schol. Clem. Protr. p. 309 St. ὁ δὲ κατὰ πρύμνας (sie) ἥρως 


᾿Ανδρόγεώς ἐστιν, υἱὸς Μίνωος, οὕτως ὀνομασθεὶς ὅτι κατὰ (M? xal PM*) τὰς πρύμνας τῶν 
νηῶν ἵδρυτο - καὶ Καλλίμαχος ἐν ὃ τῶν Αἰτίων (F 103 Pf.) μέμνηται. Dieg. 5,3 Ἥρως ὦ κατὰ 
πρύμναν, ἐπεὶ τόδε κύρβις ἀείδει] φησὶν ὅτι ὁ καλούμενος κατὰ πρύμναν ἥρως ᾿Ανδρόγεώς ἐστιν * 
πάλαι γὰρ ἐνταῦθα τὸν Φαληρικὸν ὅρμον εἶναι, οὗ τὰς ναῦς ὁρμίζεσθαι, πρὶν γενέσθαι τὸν ITer- 
go1&. I leave open the question whether there is a gap before πάλαι, ‘dove era accenno 
alla στήλη in Phaleroi’, but that the hero of the stern was identical with the anonymous 
hero, whose altar stood in the port of Phaleron, cannot be proved even by the 
words of Kallimachos ἐπεὶ τόδε κύρβις ἀείδει. Pausanias' words καλεῖται δὲ "Hpwog can 
have but one meaning: the altar did neither bear the inscription ᾿Ανδρόγεω nor Κατὰ 
πρύμναν ἥρωος. If we can trust the Diegesis (it is not at all certain that we can), the 
poet either meant another 'stele', or his Atthidographic source has misled him. 16) 
Helladios Chrestom. in Phot. Bibl. 279 p. 534 a 3 ff.; see on Istros 334 F 50. 17) 
Modern authors, as far as they mention Eurygyes and Androgeos at all, either 
evaded the difficulties—as for instance Deubner A.F. p. 181 'Androgeos genoss 
im Kerameikos und (my italics) Phaleron heroische ehren’—or append further 
conjectures as e.g. Robert 1.0. p. 689. The latter, though regarding the identifi- 
cation of Androgeos with the anonymous κατὰ πρύμναν ἥρως as 'probably later 
and arbitrary', assumes a grave in Oinoe in the Tetrapolis, but because of A. 
‘also cult in the city under the name Εὐρυγύης᾽. 18) Robert Lc.; Herter Rh. 
Mus. 85, 1936, p. 217 n. 4; Jeanmaire op. cit. p. 340f., who believes that 
Androgeos was regarded in Athens as ‘the κοῦρος par excellence’, 'l'émule ou la 
réplique de Thésée, mais un émule moins heureux', and takes the hostility against 
Aigeus to be the fundamental feature of the tradition, so far agreeing with Robert. 
His further speculations (not uninfluenced by L. Weber and others) — 'le héros 
agonique, dont le tombeau et le culte (au Céramique et à Phalére) étaient associés 
au Théseia, est Androgée, l' Homme terrestre, victime de l'Homme à la Chevre, dont 
l'ensevelissement est commémoré dans la méme occasion’ (l.c. p. 407; see n. 20)— 
may at least be mentioned. 19) Toepffer /.c. col. 2145, 15; L. Weber /.c. p. 37 
‘die ursprüngliche heimat des kónigsohnes ist natürlich (my italics) Kreta’; but he 
admits that 'das ursprüngliche kretische element stark zurückgetreten ist' behind 
the relations with Athens. In Weber's opinion (he himself calls it a ‘cogent infe- 
rence’) Androgeos is ‘uralter kretischer gott’, for whom the human sacrifices were 
meant originally, and ‘an dessen stelle der Minotaurus erst sekundär getreten ist’; 
when he was transferred to Athens he became the hero of the Thargelia festival, 
and so on. 20) Weber 1.0. p. 34. It does not seem necessary here (for one im- 
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portant point see J. H. St. 64, 1946, p. 37 ff.) to follow up Weber’s speculations 
about a connexion of the ἐπ᾿ Εὐρυγύηι ἀγών with the ‘cult of Theseus’ in the Kerameikos 
and the Θήσεια which ‘immer mit den Epitaphia in enger verbindung stehen’; about 
the long history of a ‘fest organisierte grabkult’ in the Kerameikos which is ‘so alt 
wie die anfánge der stadt ..., ja so alt wie die burg und das herrengeschlecht, das 
sie erbaut hat’ (p. 44)—a history Weber developed in his Solon, 1935, p. 87 ff.; 
111 ff., always on the basis of the “überaus wichtige, singuläre zeugnis des Hesiod’. 
21) The story, as it may have been known to A., is a typical one, preserved in its 
most complete form in Bibl. 3, 209 ff.: (1) death of Androgeos; (2) Minos’ campaign 
of vengeance; (3) χρονιζομένου δὲ τοῦ πολέμου, μὴ δυνάμενος ἑλεῖν ᾿Αθήνας εὔχεται 
Διὶ παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίων λαβεῖν δίκας ; (4) plague and famine (λιμοῦ τε καὶ λοιμοῦ Bibl. 212; 
αὐχμὸν x«i λιμόν Diod. 4, 61, I; x«i ἀνέδυσαν οἱ ποταμοί Plutarch. Thes. 15, I; 
σπάνις τῶν καρπῶν Marm. Par. A 19); (5) τὸ μὲν πρῶτον κατὰ λόγιον ᾿Αθηναῖοι παλαιὸν 
τὰς Ὑακίνθου κόρας .... ἐπὶ τὸν Τεραίστου τοῦ Κύκλωπος τάφον κατέσφαξαν ; (6) 
ὡς δὲ οὐδὲν ὄφελος Tj» τοῦτο, ἐχρῶντο περὶ ἀπαλλαγῆς, ὁ δὲ θεὸς ἀνεῖλεν αὐτοῖς Μίνωι 
διδόναι δίκας ἃς ἂν αὐτὸς αἱρῆται (Bibl. 213; the same formula is used by Diod. 
4, 61, 2 and already by the Parian Marble). In this series the Hyakinthids must 
be eliminated; they are lacking anyhow in Diodoros, Plutarch, and Schol. Plat. 
Minos 321 A (see also Catull. 64, 76 ff.; Vergil. A 6, 20 f.): theirs is an isolated story 
(cf. on 325 F 4) which is brought into a foreign context, like the famine in all Hellas 
averted by Aiakos in the narrative of Diodoros. That this is the case is shown in 
Diodoros by his very wording—&o&c δὲ ἐποιήσατο τῶι Διὶ γενέσθαι κατὰ τὴν πόλιν τῶν 
᾿Αθηναίων αὐχμὸν καὶ Adv: ταχὺ δὲ περὶ τὴν Αττιυκὴν καὶ τὴν “Ελλάδα γενομένων αὐχμῶν 
χτλ.--,ηᾶ as to the Bibliotheca it is proved by the fact that the sacrifice does not take 
place at the tomb of Androgeos but at the tomb of a ‘Cyclops’. I am well aware of all 
the hypotheses built on this passage in the Bibliotheca; still the simple elimination 
appears preferable, not because the λόγιον παλαιόν and the Delphic oracle compete 
(that sort of thing happens repeatedly in stories with a long past) but because in 
similar legends the human sacrifice is always successful. This fact precludes the 
simple expedient available in some cases of supposing that in a later version the 
oracle had supplanted the λόγιον: the story about the Hyakinthids is just as in- 
appropriate in this context as the Aiakos story isin Diodoros. . 22) A conclusion 
e silentio is rarely cogent; but in this instance the parallel tradition makes the 
inference appear safe. 23) See JH St. 64, 1946, p. 37 ff. 24) See on Istros 
334 F 4. 

I) Thus we shall have to punctuate. The καταστερισμός is taken from another 
author who is cited anonymously by quidam as A. is by nonnulli. It 1s the same 
author to whom the addition et in astris collocatus belongs: that it is an addition 
is clear from the following relative clause, for the catasterism is not a consuetudo, 
but the term suits the preceding words in Aesculapii tutela. A. must have told the 
Glaukos story; it is conceivable that he thus explained the representations in art 
of Asklepios with the serpent. One may compare Philochoros 328 F 7. ΟΣ, 
Hygin Fab. 49; Ovid. F 6, 746 ff.; both authors citing that case alongside of Hip- 
polytos (see Muenzel Quaest. Myth., 1883, p. 8; Robert Eratosthenis Catast. Rell., 
1878, p. 232 f.). About Propert. 2, 14, 61/2 seen. τὸ on F 2. 3) Cf. Weicker RE 
VII col. 1415 no. 23; Jeanmaire Courot et Couretes, 1939, p. 444 ff.; Persson Rel. of 
Greece, 1942, p. 9 f., who tries to prove Minoan or pre-Mycenaean origin of the 
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story which has a parallel also in Lydia (Xanthos Plın. N. H. 25, 14). 'Hochalter- 
tümliches märchen’ Rohde Gr. Rom.?, 1876, p. 134 n. 4) The remark of Well- 
mann /.c. p. 558— weist auf die zeit vor 420 d.h. vor der begründung des Asklepios- 
heiligtums am südabhange der burg'—is futile. 


331. HEGESINUS 
INTRODUCTION 


1)'See'on 273 E 70; 97. 2) See REX, 1919, col. 1667 no. 19. 3) Comment. 
Mommsen, 1877, p. 145 f.; Wilamowitz Hom. Unters., 1884, p. 338 f. (‘zweifellos er- 
funden’; about his change of opinion see n. 4 on F ı) agreed, and so did Bethe 
R E III col. 2241. An article about the poet Hegesinus is lacking in RE VII col. 
2610. W. Schmid Gr. Lit. I, 1929, p. 292 inverts the problem curiously, when he 
enters the epic poems without even indicating a doubt, but calls the mediator 
Kallippos ‘fragwürdig’. Geffcken Gv. Lit. I, 1926, p. 65 speaks more- cautiously 
but not very clearly. In questions like these one should not refer any longer to 
Welcker Der epische Cyklus 1835 = ?I, 1865, p. 292 ff.; II, 1882, p. 424 f. (as Weiz- 
saecker Rosch. Lex. III col. 1759 does; see also Steuding ibid. V col. 747 f.), who 
identifies the Atthis with an Amazonis. To this poem he assigns the well known 
prooimion Ἥγεό μοι λόγον ἄλλον ὅπως ᾿Ασίας ἀπὸ γαίης / ἦλθεν ἐς Εὐρώπην πόλεμος μέγας 
(probably Chorilos), and he thinks that the name Hegesinus 'zusammentrifft' with 
this address to the Muse. As to the Amazonis we need not waste our time here with 
the Τροιζήνιος “Hytacg (no. 606). 4) Cf. οὐκ ἐπελεξάμην κτλ. in T ı with 9, 38, 10 
τοῦδε τοῦ Χερσίου τῶν ἐπῶν οὐδεμία ἦν ἔτι κατ᾽ ἐμὲ μνήμη κτλ. We have no right 
to derive these remarks from Kallippos, for they do not agree with his purpose 
of documentary attestation; but the cases are frequent enough in which Pausanias 
makes similar pretensions to scholarly accuracy. 5) The epigram he has in - 
mind probably is the one known to us from Aristotle’s ᾿Ορχομενίων πολιτεία (F 
565 Rose) Χαῖρε δὶς ἡβήσας which, when not quoted anonymously, is ascribed to 
Pindar (Suda s.v. 'Hotó8etov γῆρας). Of course that is wrong, and we should praise 
Kallippos if he had rested satisfied with criticizing the local patriotism of this 
attribution instead of outbidding it by his own wisdom. 6) Sept. Sap. Conv. 
I3 p. 156 E εἰπόντος δὲ ταῦτα τοῦ Μνησιφίλου, Χερσίας ὁ ποιητῆς (&ocivo γὰρ ἤδη τῆς 
αἰτίας καὶ διήλλακτο τῶι Περιάνδρωι νεωστί, Χίλωνος δεηθέντος). This would bring 
the poet into the first half of the sixth century B.C., a date in itself perhaps not 
incredible even for a local poem, if it were not discredited by the context. 7) 
See Mnemos. III 8, 1940, p. 73 ff. In regard to the relation of the names Stasinos 
and Hegesinus of the poet of the Kypria it is agreed that the former is meant to 
point to Cyprus and actually does so (Rzach RE XI col. 2395; Wilamowitz TI. u. 
Hom. p. 428 n. 2). The latter may be merely a corruption which became a variant. 
That the Attic Salamis was meant because of the Ionic vocalism (‘er hat ja auch 
eine Atthis gemacht’ Wilamowitz /.c.) I cannot bring myself to believe. 


F(RAGMENTS) 


(Cis Wes yeh (rey, 25 ἢ 2) About the role of Otos in Boeotian pseudo- 
historical writing see Nikokrates 376 F 1. 3) As for instance the old number of 
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three Muses (see on Ephoros 70 F 222). Even the Ξένη ἱστορία often starts from real 
tradition, the contradictions and problems of which it removes and answers by 
inventions. 4) This would not contradict our opinion on the value of Kallippos’ 
quotations, despite the surprising change of opinion in Wilamowitz Il. u. Hom. 
p. 407 n. I (cf. Introd. n. 3) ‘die verse für fálschung des Kallippos zu halten, wird 
man sich jetzt um so weniger entschliessen, als die himmelstiirmenden Aloaden 
wohl menschliche (my italics) nachfolger des bergriesen Helikon sind, den Korinna 
uns kennen gelehrt hat. Mit der Atthis konnte das gut zusammengehen; Thespiai 
gilt ja selbst für die gründung eines Erechthiden Thespieus’. In my opinion, the 
personified Helikon, if anything, is another proof of the suggestion that the Aloades 
on Helikon do not derive from tradition but are a result of the compiling activity 
of the late author; Thespiae is not Askra, and a Thespios (thus the name has come 
down) from Athens is of the same stamp as e.g. Kekrops in Euboia. Maass Herm. 
31, 1896, p. 411 n.; Gruppe Gr. Myth. p. 74; Hoefer Rosch. Lex. V col. 770 also seem 
to me to be too credulous. 


332. BION OF PROKONNESOS 


INTRODUCTION 


1) The article of Schwartz R. E. III col. 482 no. 8 is not very satisfactory, and 
my brief treatment F Gr Hist I p. 490 is quite insufficient. These δεύτεραι φροντίδες 
are more audacious but, I hope, better founded than the commonplace solution 
of Schwartz that the book ‘ein mit benutzung alter stadtgeschichten angefertigter 
roman war’. At least they stress the problems. 2) Cf. Text p. 599, 37 ἢ. 3) 
For whom C. Mueller and Wellmann (Herm. 45, 1910, p. 560) ought not to have 
substituted Pherekydes of Leros (no. 475). 4) See Mnemos. III 13, 1947, p. 
24 f. 5) Dion. Hal. De Thuc. 23 (— 489 T 5). 6) C. Mueller FHG II p. 19. 
ay Ci. on.F 1. 8) ‘Sicher Alter als das 3. jhdt’ Schwartz. 


F(RAGMENTS) 


I) See on Philochoros 328 F 105/6. Schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 533 χατὰ τῆς ᾿Α- 
γραύλου ὥμνυον (scil. αἱ γυναῖκες), κατὰ δὲ τῆς Πανδρόσου σπανιώτερον, κατὰ δὲ τῆς 
"Epong οὐχ εὑρίσκεται supplies an observation from literature confirming the religious 
fact. 2) I will not discuss here the far-reaching hypothesis of Elderkin A 7 


Ph 56, 1935, p. 344 ff. 
333. ANTIOCHOS-PHEREKYDES OF ATHENS 


INTRODUCTION 


1) About him see Mnemos. III 13, 1947, Ρ. 55 ff. 2) Marm. Par. A 15. 3) 
P. Berol. 44 — Kern Orph. Fragm. F 49. 4) No. 3; Mnemos. l.c. p. 13 ff. 5) 
Cf. Isidoros Origg. 1, 39, II according to whom Moses used hexameters longe ante 
Phevecydem et Homerum. 6) This is the opinion of E. Schwartz RE II col. 2181: 
‘junge und späte mystifikationen sind die ... produkte die Antiochos und Phere- 
kydes zugeschrieben werden'. Ibid. I col. 2493 no. 6 he places the former in the time 
of Hadrian. 7) Thus we probably shall have to conceive the relation of Pseudo- 
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Akusilaos (2 T 1; 7), who ἔγραψε ἐκ δέλτων χαλκῶν, ἃς λόγος εὑρεῖν τὸν πατέρα αὐτοῦ ὀρύ- 
ξαντά τινα τόπον τῆς οἰκίας αὐτοῦ, to the genealogist of the fifth century. See Schwartz 
RE I col. 1222 no. 3; Jacoby F Gr Hist I p. 375 1. But in this case, too, it is possible 
that we are dealing with a bogus quotation. 8) I have become more doubtful 
since Mnemos. III 13, 1947, p. 18 n. 14. The epithet is unique and at the same time 
unsatisfactory; there are two 'old' bearers of the name Ph. who are distinguished 
in our evidence as Σύριος and ᾿Αθηναῖος, θεολόγος and γενεαλόγος, or by the titles of 
their books Θεολογία and Ἱστορίαι. Schwartz R E I col 2493 no. 6 is certainly 
right in regarding the Antiochos of Steph. Byz. s.v. Σαμάρεια as a grammarian. 


F(RAGMENTS) 


1) Ti δὲ ᾿Εριχθόνιος ; οὐχὶ ἐν τῶι νεὼι τῆς Πολιάδος κεκήδευται; “Ippd<pardog δὲ ὁ 
Εὐμόλπου καὶ Δαείρας οὐχὶ ἐν τῶι περιβόλωι τοῦ ᾿Βλευσινίου τοῦ ὑπὸ τῆι ἀκροπόλει ; αἱ δὲ Κε- 
λεοῦ θυγατέρες οὐχὶ ἐν Ελευσῖνι τετάφαται; 2) The poor evidence for the ‘tomb’ has sel- 
dom been noticed sufficiently; see e.g. Judeich Topographie? p. 282; Eitrem RE XI 
col. 122, 57 ff.; Robert Heldensage p. 138. 3) C. Mueller already saw that the 
author quoted by Clement is not the old Antiochos of Syracuse (no. 555), but the 
error reappears (with or without a mark of interrogation) in Immisch Rosch. Lex. 
II col. 1019, 65 ff.; Eitrem /.c.; Stáhlin RE XII col. 847, 27 £.; Robert /.c. p. 138 n. 1. 
4) The fact emerges quite clearly from Aristotle 'A0m. 21, 6 ταῖς δὲ φυλαῖς ἐποίησεν 
(scil. ὁ Κλεισθένης) ἐπωνύμους ἐκ τῶν προχριθέντων ἑκατὸν ἀρχηγετῶν. Aristophanes (F 
126) is therefore perfectly correct when he says 6 δὲ μεθύων ἤμει παρὰ τοὺς ἀρχηγέτας, 
but Pausanias speaks inexactly in ro, Io, I &x δὲ τῶν ἡρώων καλουμένων and I, 5, I 
ἀνωτέρω δὲ ἀνδριάντες ἑστήκασιν ἡρώων; in the latter passage he corrects himself 
by the words τῶν δὲ ἐπωνύμων (καλοῦσι γὰρ οὕτω σφᾶς). Among the eponyms are 
the four kings Kekrops, Erechtheus, Pandion, Aigeus, some of whom have no 
descendancy and none of whom is claimed as ancestor by an Athenian famıly. Aias 
is not buried in Attica and is moreover a hero only in the Homeric sense. The kings 
who were added later (Antigonos, Demetrios, Ptolemaios, Attalos) were worshipped 
as gods, not as heroes. The investigation must be made separately for each indi- 
vidual figure. There is a double mistake in the sentence of Immisch in which he 
states ‘den dritten echten zug’ of Kekrops—‘Kekrops ist heros; sein grab und 
heiligtum befand sich etc.’ (my italics)—, and Eitrem, Judeich, Robert did not 
correct him because they did not analyze the tradition. 5) These words are 
obviously an explanation of οἱ ἐπιχώριοι; they must be deleted. There exist other 
connexions between Akrisios and Larisa which led Stählin (RE XII col. 847, 19) 
to the opinion that the story belongs there originally. We cannot discuss the 
question here, but the tradition seems to be rather confused. In Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 
I, 40/1 Λάρισαν τῆς Θεσσαλίας λέγει, ἣν ἔκτισεν ᾿Ακρίσιος, ἥτις ὠνομάσθη ἀπὸ Λαρίσης τῆς 
Πελασγοῦ, ὥς φησιν 'ExA&vxoc (4 F 91), the second relative clause alone belongs to 
Hellanikos. The first creates a chronological difficulty (Ed. Meyer Forsch. I p. 107 
n. 1) which I tried to remove by punctuation in F Gr Hist; I should now prefer to 
regard the first relative clause as a marginal note brought into the text; the fact 
itself is rather doubtfully attested by Steph. Byz. s.v. Λάρισαι πόλεις t * Θεσσαλίας 
ἣ πρὸς τῶι Umverör, ἣν ᾿Ακρίσιος (ἣν 'A. om. RV) ἔκτισε. But other possibilities are 
conceivable, and the confusion cannot be wholly disentangled. 6) Hygin. fab. 
63. 7) See Pausan. 2, 24, 3. 
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1), Sylburg’s alteration to Φερεκράτης ἐν τοῖς Αὐτομόλοις cannot be taken seriously, 
although many writers have accepted it. 2) See Philochoros 328 F 13. 3) 
The god is nowhere expressly mentioned as being the inventor of language. We may 
perhaps refer to Cornut. Theol. Comp. 32 p. 67, 20 Lang ἀλλὰ καὶ thy τῶν χρόνων πρὸς 
ἀλλήλους συμμετρίαν Ex” ἄκρον ὡς ἐν ῥυθμοῖς τηροῦντος αὐτοῦ καὶ τὰς τῶν ζώιων φωνὰς καὶ 


ὡσαύτως (? ) τοὺς τῶν ἄλλων σωμάτων ψόφους... . δαιμονίως ἡρμόσθαι πρὸς τὰς ἀκοὰς ποι- 
οὖντος. It is true that this passage occurs in the section about music, and it is 
explaining the Μουσαγέτης. 4) In any case, the invention consists in the διαρθροῦν, 


and the term is used e.g. by Hekataios of Abdera (264 F 25 ch. 12, 1) of the 
Egyptians whom he calls τοὺς πρώτους διαλέκτωι χρησαμένους διηρθρωμένηι. 

1) Kl. Schr. IV p. 301. 2) There are not two etymologies, but one only (τὸν &x 
Διὸς ἐς νύσας ῥέοντα) and one ‘physical’ explanation (τὸν ἐκ Διὸς ὑετὸν ἐς γῆν ῥυόμενον). 
The etymology is old in so far as already the genuine Pherekydes (3 F 90) connects 
Dionysos with Semele-Hye and the Hyades (who according to him are nymphs of 
Dodona while in Euripides F 357 N? they become the daughters of Erechtheus and 
in Myrtilos 477 F ı5 daughters of Kadmos), and as among the Atthidographers 
Kleidemos (323 F 27; from the Exegetikon?) identifies Dionysos with Hyes and 
derives that name from ὕειν. All this is quite plain. But the forger invents a word 
νύσα meaning δένδρον, which he probably ascribed to his αὐτόχθονες (the παλαιοί 
or of τότε ἄνθρωποι of Philochoros). He hardly thought of Διόνυσος δενδρίτης. 

3) See on 124 F 51, though that note is not full enough. 4) Itis obvious why he 
chose Thebe. For Ogygos see on 328 F 92. 

1) The comparison of the two fragments as to their form (apart even from the 
contents) precludes here, too, the first writer of Σικελικά in whom among others 
Hiller Herm. 21, 1886, p. 133 n. 1 and Woerner Rosch. Lex. III 2, 1902/9, col. 
2423 believe. The reference to Strabo 6, I, 14 who gives one of the legends about the 
fate of the Trojan Palladion is futile. 2) See e.g. Clem. Al. Pyoir. 4, 47,7 ᾿Απελλᾶς 
δὲ ἐν τοῖς Δελφικοῖς (266 F 1) δύο φησὶ γεγονέναι τὰ Π]αλλάδια, ἄμφω δ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων δε- 
δημιουργῆσθαι. Cf. the remark of Pausanias Text p. 617, 36 ff. 3) Phot. Bibl. 190 
p. 148 a 29 has only briefly stated the contents of the chapter περὶ τοῦ Παλλαδίου : ὅτι 
δύο κλέψειαν Διομήδης καὶ ᾿Οδυσσεύς. 4) The Atthidographers Kleidemos 323 F 20 
and Phanodemos 325 F 16 tell how the original, 1.6. the Trojan Palladion, came to 
Athens. This is not the only version and certainly not the earliest stage in its 
history. 5) Woerner /.c. col. 3416 divides the words wrongly: an ‘altes Palladion 
fiir Alalkomenai’ is attested neither by our fragment nor elsewhere, provided one 
does not call every image of Athena a Palladion, which is not permissible. 6) 
Cf. Schol. Veron. Vergil. A. 2, 165 duo Palladia traduntur extitisse, allerum in Attices 
vegione, <alterum> in Troade; atque illud, quod Athenis vepertum est, videbatur 
ponti inlabsum, unde apud illos tu<m colebatur dea> Τεφυρῖτις ᾿Αθηνᾶ. 7) So far 
the alteration may. be said to be ensured by the parallel tradition; about the form 
of the name we shall not trouble here. 8) The first Lucht did by proposing τοῦ 
τε κατ᾽ οὐρανοῦ πεσόντος εἰς ᾿Ακτὴν χθόνα, the second C. Mueller by κατὰ τὸ λεγόμενον 
αὐτόχθονος. 9) 3 F 126. Others (Schol. Z7. Q 602) give the name to the husband 
of Niobe. 10) Cf. Phot. Lex. s.v. Πραξιδίρεαι who cites for ᾿Αλαλκομενία as the daugh- 
ter of Ogygos Dionysios ἐν Κτίσεσιν (F H G IV p. 394, 3). ᾿Αλαλκομένης ὁ αὐτόχθων 
helps Zeus in the cult legend of Plataia (Plutarch. De Daed. Plat. 6 = 388 F ı);in 
the (gnostic) poem paraphrased by Hippolyt. Adv. Haeret. V (Bergk P L Gr* III p. 
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711 ff.) we find εἴτε Βοιωτοῖς ᾿Αλ«αλ»κομενεὺς ὑπὲρ λίμνης Κηφισίδος ἀνέσχε πρῶτος ἀνθρώ- 
πων; al. 11) There follows something about the temple of Athena and the 
ἄγαλμα. ἀρχαῖον ἐλέφαντος. That is not a Palladion in the technical sense of the word, 
and as Sulla carried it off nobody can have asserted that it had come to Athens. 

12) The ᾿Αλαλκομέν(ε)ιον ὄρος τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς in Schol. D (and the second hand of 
Schol. T; VI p. 505 Maass) on Il. A 8 cannot be assigned to either group. If the text 
is right the notice is not without importance. 13) If it ever was there. The 
passage may be one of the occasional additions in the margin which interrupt the 
context and mostly come from late authors (see 6.6. on 265 F 46). These marginal 
notes are (comprehensibly enough) most exposed to corruption, and about this 
excerpt Meineke says (cf. Naeke De Callimachi Hecala p. 53 ff.) ‘lacera et lacunosa’. 
14) Wilamowitz Herm. 34, 1899, p. 607 f. 'thatsáchlich etwas für Athen hieraus 
schliessen zu wollen darf niemandem einfallen, aber die kombination rechnet mit 
so vielem attischen detail, dass wir sie dreist der Augusteischen zeit zuschreiben 
kónnen, wo Juba und andere in diesem sinne gelehrt faselten'. The Greek-Roman 
‘Ououörnres hardly belonged among the sources of A.-Ph.; they rather depend 
on grammarians who were also used by Juba and others like him. 15) 11. Δ 8. 
On this passage see in particular Steph. Byz. s.v. ᾿Αλαλκομένιον * πόλις Βοιωτίας ἀπὸ τοῦ 
᾿Αλαλκομενέως, ὃς καὶ ἵδρυσε τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν ᾿Αλαλκομενηίδα κτλ. ; morein Wentzel Κ᾽ E I col. 
1276 no. 1. What Usener (G N p. 235 ff.) says about these figures deserves to be 
considered seriously; but we are not concerned here with.the fact that the name of 
the god, the goddess and the month are not restricted to Alalkomenai, nor even to 
Boeotia. 16) See Wilamowitz (n. 14); Jessen RE VII col. 1229, 52 ff.; Gruppe 
Gr. Myth. p. 404 n. 4. If Preller-Robert and Farnell thought of this group of tra- 
ditions at all, they did well, in my opinion, to leave it aside. An ᾿Απόλλων T'epupatog is 
attested once in Roman times (φημ. ' Apgy. 1888 p. 200); a Ana Γεφυραία is known 
to Steph. Byz. s.v. Γέφυρα, hardly from Hekataios (1 F 118) but more likely from a 
Hellenistic poet. The short notice most probably refers to Demeter of the Gephy- 
raeans who in the cult of the clan was called *Ayat« (Herodt. 5, 61). The Et. M. p. 
229, 5 ff —l'egupeic - δῆμος ᾿Αττικός, ὅθεν καὶ Tepupata Δημήτηρ εἴρηται ἀπὸ τοῦ ἔχειν γέφυ- 
ραν, δι’ ἧς ἐπὶ ᾿Ελευσῖνα κατίασιν of utota.—blunders badly: there was no deme 
Gephyreis; the Gephyraioi reside in Aphidna (Wilamowitz Herm 21, 1886, p 106; 
Toepffer AG p. 298 f), and they worship an ᾿Αχαία, not a Γεφυραία. If there really 
was a Demeter Gephyraia the epithet may be derived from γέφυρα; in any case 
the bridge to which the γεφυρισμοί belong is that on the Sacred Road which crosses 
the Kephisos. Concerning the question of the localisation see in particular Strabo 
9, I, 24. Kern RE VII col. 1229 surely is too sceptical. Toepffer A G p. 297, who 
speaks of the ‘wohlbekannte γεφυρισμοί an der Ilisosbrücke’ overlooked not only 
Strabo but the epigraphic evidence as well. Where Robert (Herm. 20, 1885, p. 
358) found ‘das angeblich in jenem tempel der Skiras (viz. in the Skiron) befind- 
liche Palladion der Gephyraeer’ I do not know. 17) Toepffer A G p. 133. 
18) JG? II ror, ro ff. 
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1) Lenz-Siebelis Phanodemi Demonis Clitodemi atque Istri ᾿Ατθίδων fragmenta, 
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Lipsiae 1812; C. Mueller F H G I, 1841, p. 481 ff ; IV p. 648 (Stiehle Philol 8, 1853, 
p. 643 fi ; Goebel Jahrb. klass. Philol. 93, 1866, p. 162 ff.); M. Wellmann De Istro 
Callimachio, diss. Greifswald 1886; Susemihl Gr. Lit. I, 1891, p. 622 ff.; Jacoby RE 
IX, 1916, col. 2270 ff.; Christ-Schmid Gr. Lit.6 II 1, 1920, p. 112; L. Pearson The 
Local Historians of Attica, 1942, p. 136 ff. 2) It is almost universally acknow- 
ledged since L. Kuester that the book about the διαπρέψαντες ἐν παιδείαι δοῦλοι does not 
belong to the disciple of Kallimachos but to the scholar of the second century A.D. 
who had been a slave himself (Sud. s.v. Ἕρμππος Βηρύτιος) ; see Heibges RE VIII col. 
853 no. 8; Christ-Schmid Gr. Lit.* II 2 p. 868. 3) Who Ἴστρος Μενάνδρου was we 
do not know. The historian Menandros of Ephesos (Laqueur £ E XV col. 762 n. 10) 
may have been a contemporary of the Callimachean grammarian, but is in no way 
connected with him, even if he is identical with the author of a book Περὶ Κύπρου (ibid. 
no. II). 4) Jacoby R E IX col. 2270 no. 8. The source of Steph. Byz. is uncer- 
tain; the Kallatian may be late. 5) Proposed by Crusius Sb. München 1905 p. 
794 ft. 6) Doubts were first raised by Vossius De hist. Graec. p. 144, then by 
Wellmann, Crusius, and others. The possibility that δοῦλος beside γνώριμος is a slander, 
originating from a contemporary colleague, can perhaps not be strictly refuted, 
but there are other slaves among scholars already in early Hellenism, e.g. Rhianos 
(265 T 1). The name (which is not frequent) does not yield anything as to I.s social 
position (cf. Bechtel-Fick D. griech. Personennamen p. 347). 7) T2;6;F 47, all 
occurring in Athenaios. 8) Κυρηναῖος ἣ Μακεδών Suda (T 1); ᾿Αλεξανδρεύς Plutarch 
(T 3). Μακεδών is generally taken to be the same as’ Αλεξανδρεύς; in any case it does not 
mean ‘from Macedonia’, nor can it refer to Istros of Kallatis. Did he receive the 
distinction as a citizen of Ptolemais (see on F 47) ? 9) The date given by Christ- 
Schmid (‘um 200’) is certainly and that of Wellmann (‘floruisse sub imperio Ptole- 
maei III et IV’, i.e. 247-205 B.C.) perhaps too late. I. may well have begun to 
publish in the later part of the reign of Philadelphos when he was amanuensis 
of Kallimachos, though the suggestion of Pearson p. 139 that the latter employed 
I. ‘in collecting the material which he incorporated in his Aitia and his Hecale’ 
does not appear credible to me. ro) T 1; 6. Plutarch also (F 26) quotes him 
together with historians of Alexander the Great. We had better leave aside the Πρὸς 
Τίμαιον ἀντιγραφαί (F 59) because we do not know its contents; how little ‘historical’ in 
our sense it may have been is shown by the remains of Polemon’s voluminous work 
Πρὸς Τίμαιον (F HG III p. 126 ff.). 11) For this author see now Gisinger REXX r, 
1941, col. 104 no. 7. 12) There are no adequate reasons either for supposing 
(with C. Mueller) that the three titles denote the same work or even for Wellmann’s 
combination of two of them to Σύμμυκτα ὑπομνήματα. There is no doubt that the largely 
interpretative "Ataxta is a special work (see Text p. 620, 10 ff.). As to the Σύμμικτα 
(F 57), it is not altogether impossible that it was a collection of poems (cf. T 1). The 
evidence for the Ὑπομνήματα (in itself a frequent title) is somewhat uncertain because 
of the absence of the article (F 58); but if a commentary on Homer was meant, that 
should have been said. 13) Because of T 5 we must perhaps add a Χρησμῶν συνα- 
yayr. 14) The Attika had at least fourteen books and the Eliaka at least five. It 
is surprising that the Argolika is cited once only (without the number of the book) 
although its subject-matter must have been important for mythical history. 15) 
Perhaps originally as a kind of explanation such as we occasionally find in the lists 
of books in the Suda; e.g. s.v. Χάρων (262 T 1) : Πρυτάνεις τοὺς τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων (ἔστι δὲ 
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χρονικά) ... Κρητικὰ ἐν βιβλίοις Ὑ (λέγει δὲ καὶ τοὺς ὑπὸ Μίνωος τιθέντας νόμους). A perfect 
parallel seems to be offered by the Suda s.v. Ἐὐφορίων * Μοψοπία ἢ "Ατακτα " ἔχει γὰρ 
συμμιγεῖς ἱστορίας: Μοψοπία δ᾽ ὅτι ἣ ᾿Αττικὴ τὸ πρὶν Μοψοπία ἐκαλεῖτο. κτλ. It is 
hard to believe that the poet himself gave his work the secondary title "Araxra. 

16) See Atthis p. 79 ff. 17) F 1; 16; the title is lacking in F 11, and F 5 
quotes τῆς Συναγωγῆς. This sixth lexicon of Bekker is one form of the glossary 
of Cyrillus, which unfortunately has not yet been edited (Drachmann Kgl. 
Danske Vidensk. Selskab Hist.-Filol. Medd. 31, 1936, no. 5; P. Maas Byz. Zeitschr. 
37, 1937, p. 380), and it is the source of Photios and the Suda (Christ-Schmid 
op. cit. II 2 p. 1091; 1093; Suidae Lexicon ed. Ada Adler I p. XVII; Reitzen- 
stein Der Anfang des Lex. d. Photios, 1907, p. XXIX ff. 18) F 4. Cf. F 9, 
where Συναγωγῶν looks like an interpolation. 19) See Text p. 622, 38 ff. 

20) Gudeman R E II A, 1923, col. 656 ff.; De Marco Mem. Acc. dei Lincei VI 6 
fasc. 2 (1937). 21) F 17-22. It is possible that the quotations in the Scholia 
on Euripides, in Harpokration and in the Synagoge (n. 17) also ultimately derive 
from Didymos. 22) Already Philochoros had written three books about 
Tragedy and tragic poets; he also discussed special points in a letter. In another 
of his works heortological questions were treated outside the book Περὶ ἑορτῶν. 

23) I ought not to have doubted (/.c. col. 2281) Wellmann’s distinction, but to 
have established it more securely. As a matter of fact it is sufficient that F 
18-19 about Hippolytos are cited from the third book of the Atakta whereas 
in the Aka the Theseus story filled books 13 and 14 (F 7-10). Also F 20 
could not easily be fitted into the fourth book of the Aka. The generally 
accepted equation is mainly due (cf. again Pearson p. 140) to the alleged fact that 
the story of Eumolpos (F 22) is quoted by the Scholiast on Sophokles from the 
“Ataxta and by Tzetzes from the Συναγωγή; but the book-title in the latter is an inter- 
polation of Sebastianus (see Scheer on the passage). For the corruption of ’Attixé 
to "Araxta the title of Euphorion Μοψοπία ἣ "Ατακτα (n. 15) is not a good example, 
for any alteration is precluded by the following explanation ἔχει γὰρ συμμιγεῖς toto- 
ρίας. That such a description would not apply to I. s Attika is shown almost more 
decisively by the secondary title Συναγωγή than by the chronological arrangement. 
24) I cannot agree either with Wellmann p. 11 'casu factum esse puto nec ulla 
causa est (my italics) cur eum in fabulis antiquitatibusque compilandis acquievisse 
colligamus’; or with B. Keil Anon. Arg., 1902, p. 65 n. 1 ‘das werk war so breit 
angelegt, dass es nie fertig wurde'; or with Susemihl p. 623 n. 517 who supposed 
that the Attika ‘viel umfánglicher gewesen sind’. 25) The only quotation to be 
considered is the prohibition of the export of figs, which is attested for the ’Arrıxd 
(F 12); but the parallel tradition shows clearly that it was not made by Solon. Nor 
does F 21 furnish sufficient proof for the reform of the demes by Kleisthenes having 
ocurred in the Atakta. No one will assign the remains of a Vita of Sophokles 
(F 33-38) to the ’Arrıxd (or to the "Αταχτα), and the note about a remarkable coincid- 
ence in the life of Xenophon (F 32) may have occurred anywhere. 26) For the 
tradition see on Hellanikos 323 a F 23. 27) Wellmann p. 8 speaks of a ‘col- 
lectio Atthidum'; Susemihl p. 623 of 'attische chronikensammlung', neither making 
quite clear what he understood by these words. The title Συναγωγὴ τῶν ᾿Ατθίδων, 
even if it came from I. (see Text p. 619, 26 ff), will not lead us astray if we 
compare (as we well may) Aristotle's Συναγωγὴ τεχνῶν. This work, too, was not 
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a collective edition of τέχναι but according to the evidence of Cicero De inv. 
2, 2 a methodical grouping of the praecepta, obviously arranged under the in- 
dividual τόποι (prooemion, epilogos, efc.). As to the names of the authors (cf. 
Text p. 622, 36 ff.) Aristotle seems to have cited them (we cannot say whether 
regularly or in certain cases only), as Theophrastos did in the Δόξαι Φυσικῶν 
and Menon in the Ἰατρικά; but he gave a new form to their doctrines and 
translated them into his own style; and thus /antwm inventoribus ipsis suavitate 
praestitit ut nemo illorum praecepta ex ipsorum libris cognoscat, sed omnes qui 
quod ill praecipiant velint intellegere, ad hunc quasi ad quendam mulio commo- 
diorem explicatorem vevertantur. 28) Wellmann p. 19 ‘Istri opus sic fuisse 
institutum ut nulla arte critica adhibita quaslibet narrationes in unum congereret’; 
p. 8 f. ‘omnes varias scriptorum sententias nominibus additis diligentissime adhi- 
beret’ (see also Herm. 51, 1916, p. 56f., where the different kinds of collect- 
anea are not always distinguished from each other sufficiently). A similar view 
is held by Susemihl p. 623 and Christ-Schmid p. 128, who believe Hermippos, 
Philostephanos, and I. to have been ‘die schópfer der in der kaisevzeit neu auf- 
blühenden (my italics) gattung der exzerptensammlung’. 29) See for them 
Ed. Schwartz RE I col. 2883 ff.; Herm. 75, 1940, p. 5. 30) See Leo D. 
griech.-röm. Biographie, 1901, p. 124 f.; Heibges R E VIII, 1913, col. 847 ft. 31) 
Cf. n. 43. 32) See e.g. on F 42. 33) Cf. n. 27. 34) Thes. το, 8 ἰδίως δέ πως 
καὶ περιττῶς ὁ Κλείδημος (323 F 17 ἀπήγγειλε περὶ τούτων, scil. Theseus’ expedition to 
Crete); 27, 3 ἱστορεῖ δὲ Κλείδημος (323 F 18) ἐξακριβοῦν τὰ χαθ᾽ ἕκαστα βουλόμενος (the 
battle of the Amazons in Athens); 20, 3 ἴδιον δέ τινα περὶ τούτων (Theseus and 
Ariadne) λόγον ἐκδέδωκε Παίων 6 ᾿Αμαθούσιος .... (8) καὶ Ναξίων δέ τινες ἰδίως ἱστοροῦσι. 
The usual assumption is that Plutarch consulted Kleidemos himself; whether Paion 
(and the Ναξιακά) were known to him through I. not even Wellmann (p. 43) ven- 
tures to decide. This does not affect the inference drawn in the Text. Whether or 
no the use of ἴδιος implies criticism, I do not see how it is possible to decide whether 
Plutarch was the first to exercise it (as is usually asserted in regard to F 7), or 
whether it was I. (or even an intermediate source, viz. a Hellenistic Life of Theseus. 
The question of quotations in early learned literature is in need of a comprehensive 
treatment). Plutarch’s Life of Solon also corroborates our inference: he evidently 
likes to quote any rare authors he finds in his intermediate sources, not con- 
cealing to whom he is indebted for them: see ¢.g. ch. 1, 1 Δίδυμος ὁ γραμματικὸς Ev τῆι 
Περὶ τῶν ἀξόνων τῶν Σόλωνος ἀντιγραφῆι πρὸς Ασχληπιάδην (340 F 1) Φιλοκλέους τινὸς τέ- 
Beine λέξιν, ἐν ἧι τὸν Σόλωνα πατρὸς Εὐφορίωνος ἀποφαίνει παρὰ τὴν τῶν ἄλλων δόξαν ὅσοι 
μέμνηνται Σόλωνος κτλ. and ch. 6, 7 ταῦτα μὲν οὖν “Ἕρμιππος ἱστορεῖν φησι Πάταικον, ὃς 
ἔφασκε τὴν Αἰσώπου ψυχὴν ἔχειν. But the ἔνιοι in ch. I, 4 seem to derive from 
Herakleides Pontikos, who is quoted a few lines before. Apparently Didymos 
was not the first to attach importance to the names (cf. the case noted in the 
Text p. 624, 12 ff.), but already Hermippos quoted by their names particularly 
his authorities for special traditions, the curious character of which by no 
means prove him to have invented these authorities. After all Hermippos was 
a disciple of Kallimachos, not a forger like Kratippos. Of course, there are 
cases of anonymous citations in which a decision is less easy or even impos- 
sible (Solon ch. 2, 1; 3, 5). 35) About other possible quotations by I. see 
on F 42; 43. On the results of modern investigation of sources see Text p, 622, 
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33 and n. 43. 36) My note on 12 F 3 is insufficient because I did not 
wholly understand the text, nor has Wilamowitz Sb. Berlin 1925 = Kl. Schr. 
V 2 p. 57 n. ı made much progress beyond Drachmann. It is evident that ὡς 
Φερεκύδης interrupts the context and 15 placed wrongly; the obvious explanation 
is that the, or a, Scholiast found out that the ἔνιοι of Asklepiades represented the 
view of Pherekydes and noted the name in the margin. Pherekydes was an autho- 
rity already in the fourth century and remained permanently in use like the 
genealogical books of Hellanikos and the Histories of Ephoros. For a somewhat 
similar case see n. 38. 37) About the use he made of etymology, which also 
brings in the dialects (F 5), see RE IX col. 2276. It seems abundant, if not very 
ingenious: see F 12; 13; 18; 39; 50; 51; 71. 38) F 15 (where the form is that of a 
supposition) and F 19 also seem to introduce new points, and the interpretations 
of passages from Tragedy (in the Atakta) and Homer (F 69-73) undoubtedly show 
independence. Obviously I. enjoyed a certain authority in the exegesis of Homer, 
and Aristarchos repeatedly opposed him by putting the diple (later commentators 
added the name; see Ammonios in F 73). Finally the criticism of Polemon shows 
that he regarded him as a fellow-worker, not as a mere compiler. 39) Which is 
not at all certain (cf. n. 34; 43). 40) Introd. to Philochoros p. 227 ff. 41) An- 
other representative is the Lacon Sosibios (no. 595) who may have been a contem- 
porary of I. The difference between these two writers is obvious: one could never 
speak of an ‘Attic local patriotism’ of I., often though this quality of his sources is 
apparent in his own records. 42). ΟἿ ΠΗ ΕΖ: 43) Wellmann’s booklet (n. 1) 
rises above the level of most examinations of sources because of the author’s sound 
principles and his caution in using them. Nevertheless the outcome is disap- 
pointing. Practically he does not get beyond what we infer from F 7. It may well be 
that Plutarch in his Theseus used the ’Arrıx& directly and that then he certainly 
took more from it than one or another ἴδιος καὶ παρηλλαγμένος λόγος. It is further clear 
that we have to look for vestiges of I. chiefly ‘ubi magnum de fabula aliqua aut 
consensum aut dissensum esse adnotatur'. But compilation of variants is hardly a 
characteristic feature of I. alone, and if we appreciate the warning ‘tamen summa 
opus est cautela, ne omnes narrationes ex illo fluxisse imprudenter statuamus’ (it is 
particularly valid for ch. 10 and 20 with their series of quotations for the stories 
of Skiron and Ariadne) we ask for indications enabling us to decide for which stories 
I. was the immediate source. Such indications are lacking throughout, the decision 
remaining more or less arbitrary in each individual case (cf. n. 34). The same is 
true, in my opinion, with regard to Wendel's collection (R E XVI 1 col. 1359, 12 ff.) 
of those authors who reached the scholia on Sophokles through I. (Atakta?). In 
Plutarch's Solon we find no certain trace of direct use of I. (see n. 34 and on F ΤΩ); 
obviously the intermediate sources here are Hermippos and Didymos. The latter 
may be (and often certainly is) the transmitter of I. elsewhere too. Wellmann finds 
I. in Pausanias and in the supposed ‘Mythological handbook’. But as regards 
Pausanias, periegetic literature is always more likely; whether, or how far, his 
sources used I. we cannot decide, as Pausanias always dilutes learning. As to the 
Bibliotheca its groundwork is certainly earlier than I., and nothing favours the 
assumption that the ‘fabulae Atticae’ of the Bibliotheca and of the so-called Hyginus 
were brought into the general pattern of Hellenic mythical history?by so late a 
transmitter as I. The genuine Hyginus knew I., but not the ’Arrıxd only (if at all) ; it 
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is not impossible that F 65-67 come from the poems about which we learn from 
T 1. Of course it is possible that Diodoros knew of him, but he hardly ever cited a 
special book: to refer τινές in 5, I, 3 (= 566 T 11) to I. of all others because of 
F 59, is incredible, and the digression about the Egyptian colonization in 1, 28-29 
almost certainly derives from Hekataios of Abdera (264 F 25), not from 1.5 Αἰγυπτίων 
᾿Αποικίαι (F 43-46). At the utmost it might be conceivable (Diodoros being some- 
what better informed about Egypt than he generally is) that the critical remark at 
the end (29, 5-6) betrays a slight acquaintance with that special book. I do not be- 
lieve it does, and in any case Diodoros declares that there does not exist a συγγραφεὺς 
ἀξιόπιστος on Egyptian colonization. 44) In these authors we should probably 
find the name of I. more frequently: Didymos’ manner of exploiting the “Ataxta 
(not the ’Arrıxd) in his commentary on Sophokles’ OC is significant, and direct 
quotations of other works, too, occur in other scholia. It is not surprising that later 
scholars from Polemon (T 6) on define their attitude to the views of I., and we 
also expect that Apollodoros knew him, though we cannot prove this even for the 
ἤἌτακτα by F 18, which cannot be judged differently from F 28. At approximately 
the same time the author of our Vita of Sophokles excerpted him (see on F 33-38). 
The commentators on Homer in the time of the emperors had his Ὑπομνήματα 
at hand (n. 38). The collective quotations of of τὰς ᾿Ατθίδας συγγράψαντες (no. 
329) do not derive from I.; wether they include him is a moot question. 45) 
The fragments preserved by Harpokration (see on F 1) almost give the impression 
that he at least had I. himself at hand and often consulted him. But that may be 
deceptive. 46) See F 7 and above n. 34. That the poet Statius also knew one of 
his books is by no means impossible in itself; but the vestiges (Knaack Herm. 25, 
1890, p. 88) are very faint. 47) Wellmann p. 9; Susemihl p. 623; al. 48) 
This late date is doubtful; see Text p. 248; 256, 49) Cf. Aithis p. 111 ἢ. 


F(RAGMENTS) 


2020 2177; 3: τὸ Ἐ᾽ 24525. 2) On the other hand it is not at all certain 
that in F 2 I. was brought in through the criticism of Polemon or in F 18, 19, 28 
(from the Atakta) by Apollodoros. All three authors belong to those whom Didymos 
(and even later scholars) used directly, having them in their own libraries 
which also contained at least Philochoros’ Atthis. 

1) Wilamowitz Aischylos Interpret., 1914, p. 142 n. 3 ‘da war also ein gemälde 
gestiftet von einem siegreichen gymnasiarchen’. But see also n. 2. 2) For the 
three festivals see Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 131 τὴν λαμπάδα - τοὺς λαμπαδιστὰς ἀγῶνας. 
λαμπαδηδρομίαι δὲ γίνονται τρεῖς ἐν τῶι Κεραμεικῶι - ᾿Αθηνᾶς, Ἡφαίστου, Προμηθέως ; 
ibid. 1083; Lex. Rhet. p. 277, 22 Bkr; Hesych. s.v. λαμπάς. For the Kerameikos 
see Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 1203; perhaps Polemon grouped the three ἑορταὶ δη- 
μοτελεῖς because of the place. We find another series (?) of λαμπαδοδρομίαι for 
Prometheus, Hephaistos, Pan (cf. Herodt. 6, 105) in Schol. Patm. Demosth. 
57, 43; Lex. Rhet. p. 228, 11 Bkr; Phot. Lex. s.v. λαμπάς; here οἱ ἔφηβοι ἀλειψάμε- 
νοι παρὰ τοῦ γυμνασιάρχου κατὰ διαδοχὴν τρέχοντες ἥπτοντο τοῦ βωμοῦ (Jac τὸν 
βωμὸν Schol. ἧπτον Mommsen), καὶ ὁ πρῶτος ἅψας ἐνίκα καὶ dj τούτου φυλή. All Lam- 
padodromiai known to us are collected by Juethner RE XII col. 569 ff. 3) 
Possibly F 3 belongs in this context. Wilamowitz /.c. is hardly right in referring 
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F2 to a ‘behandlung des Hephaistos als ahnherrn der Athener' 4) Hdt. 1, 147,2 
εἰσὶ δὲ πάντες Ἴωνες ὅσοι an’ ᾿Αθηνέων γεγόνασι καὶ ᾿Απατούρια ἄγουσι ὁρτήν. 
5) See on Hellanikos 3238 F 23 (n. 13). 6) See on Philochoros 328 F 2. 
7) See on Philochoros 328 F 13. 8) See on Hellanikos 323a F 23. 9) See 
on Philochoros 328 F 99-101. 10) Cf. Plutarch. Kimon 10, 7 ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἡ πόλις 
μέγα φρονεῖ δικαίως, τό τε σπέρμα τῆς τροφῆς εἰς τοὺς Ἕλληνας ἐξέδωκεν ὑδάτων 
τε πηγαίων * * xal πυρὸς ἔναυσιν χρήιζουσιν ἀνθρώποις ἐδίδαξεν. “Bemerkenswert 
dass I. auch den feuerraub des Prometheus eliminiert” Wilamowitz /.c. He cer- 
tainly had predecessors in this respect who for religious purposes preferred the 
god, whose cult by the state had greatly increased in the fifth century (see 
Malten RE VIII col. 311 ff.). The decision in favour of him has some connexion 
with I.s interpretation of the Apaturia; unfortunately we cannot say how far he 
discussed these questions. II) See on 328 F 93-98. 12) The strict distinction 
was not made by the ancients, but it is convenient. Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen, 
1898, p. 339 n. 2 and Wilamowitz /.c. justly rejected Valesius’ alteration (accepted 
by the editors) of θύοντες to θέοντες: ‘man konnte bei dem laufe nicht singen; 
man läuft auch nicht im festgewande’. Who lighted the torches and which ἑστία 
is meant is not clear from the defective excerpt; therefore the subject remains 
doubtful: Toepffer A.G. p. 107 f. thinks of the hearth of the State in the Pry- 
taneion, Wilamowitz less probably ‘am ehesten an φρατέρες in ihrem heiligtume’. 
13) Wilamowitz supposes that ‘Didymos ganz ungehöriges beigebracht hat’ 
and would like to think of the Chalkeia of the thirtieth of Pyanopsion. But the 
text distinctly says ἐν τῆι τῶν ᾿Απατουρίων ἑορτῆι and there is no question of 
a ‘phylenkonkurrenz’ in the fragment of I., if we retain θύοντες. On the other 
hand, Schol. Patm. Demosth. 57, 43 (n. 2), which discuss the γαμήλια of the phra- 
tries and enumerate the recipients of a (?) λαμπαδοδρομία, are not suited for con- 
firming the connexion with the Apaturia because they are dealing with a torch- 
race. Neither Malten /.c. col. 363, 20 ff. nor Deubner A. F. p. 233 doubts the con- 
nexion of the custom described by I. with the Apaturia, though it is true they do 
not enter into the difficulties which the defective text of F 2 creates. The attempts 
to find a connexion between the ceremony of the torches at the Apaturia on the 
one hand and the Hephaisteia on the other (Preller Polemonis fragmenta, 1838, 
p. 41; Mommsen op. cit. p. 340; al.) were justly declared by Toepffer R E I col. 
2678 to be problematic. 14) Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 146 supply none but the 
most elementary heortological data, among them the sacrifice Au Φρατρίωι καὶ 
᾿Αθηνᾶι «Φρατρίαι». We know that Artemis had a share (Hesych. s.v. Κουρεῶτις), 
and Dionysos probably played a part not only in the legend of the origin which I. 
rejected (cf. on F 3). All really old festivals present similar difficulties. 

3 1) ἀφ᾽ — γένος om. Lex. Etym. To infer from this article a clan Θεοινίδαι would 
be imprudent in view of the parallel tradition which speaks of Krokonids and 
Koironids only (see on F 15). The gloss is obviously abridged (Toepffer A. G. p. 12 
n. 2). Nilsson Gesch. d. griech. Rel. I, 1941, p. 556 n. 2 did not understand the pro- 
blem because of his rather superficial examination of the texts. 2) The variant 
Σκιωναῖος is badly attested by some Mss. of Tzetzes; the poet is unknown. 3) 
χορωνίδος, κορωνίδου υ.1. in some Mss. of Tzetzes. 4) The Θεοίνιον of the lemma 
is to some extent guaranteed by the Lexeis and Photios; if it was mentioned in 
the speech of Lykurgos-Philinos, it really did exist. I do not see why exception 
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should be taken to the fact and the name; the identification with the Lenaion is 
not convincing. 5) F 50-55 Bl; Blass Att. Bereds.? III 2 p. 300 f. About the 
Theoinia see especially Toepffer A.G. p. 101 ff. and M. P. Nilsson De Dionysiis 
Atticis, 1900, p. 104 ff.; the material is also collected by Goeber and Kruse in R E 
V A II 2, 1934, col. 1994 ff. 6) [Demosth.] 59, 78 καὶ τὰ Θεοίνια xol τὰ ᾿Ιοβάκ- 
χεια γεραρῶ τῶι Διονύσωι κατὰ τὰ πάτρια καὶ Ev τοῖς καθήκουσι χρόνοις. Although 
the best Mss. ΘΕῸ write θεόγνια Toepffer and Nilsson were certainly right in pre- 
ferring Θεοίνια. In regard to the matter Wilamowitz (Gl. ὦ. Hell. II p. 76 n. 2) 
seems to me to have drawn the correct conclusions: ‘ein fest aus der zeit des ge- 
schlechterstaates .... von der königin für das ganze volk begangen’. His further 
suggestions — ‘Der Theoinos ist erst aus ihnen gemacht. Ob nicht θεοίνια, ein 
winzerfest, älter als Dionysos sind ?’—also deserve to be considered. Deubner 
A. F. p. 148 brings Theoinia and Iobakcheia into ‘the sphere of the Anthesteria’, 
not as a ‘part’ of that festival but as ‘irgendeine feier privaten charakters, die im 
weiteren zusammenhang mit jenem grösseren feste stand’; but ἐπιθύειν which he 
takes as ‘additional sacrifices’ does not help decisively, as the Epitome has ἀπο- 
θύειν. 7) The elected college of οἰνόπται, occurring in the speech of Lykurgos- 
Philinos is somehow connected with the phrateres. See Toepffer A.G. p. 106; RE 
I col. 2675; the article by Kroll RE XVII 2, 1937, col. 2276 is insufficient. 8) 
Against A. Mommsen Feste p. 349 n. 2, who regards xat& δήμους as *willkürliche 
abweichung vom gewóhnlichen' (an arbitrariness of which we can believe neither I. 
nor the lexicographers capable), see Nilsson whose view has been widely accepted. 

9) See on F 15. Were they two branches of the same clan ? We have seen recently 
in the case of the Σαλαμίνιοι that such a separation was possible. And they seem 
to have had the same ancestor. 10) The cult of Dionysos at the Apaturia is 
certain. He usually is called Διόνυσος Μελαναιγίς or Μελανθίδης; but I. seems to 
have rejected this legend (on F 2). 

1) Because of Deubner A. F. p. 22 f. and Herter Rh. Mus. 85, 1936, p. 185 f. 
two points must be emphasized: (1) Atthidographic tradition as far as it different- 
iates Athenaia and Panathenaia regards them as two stages of the mythical pre- 
history of the festival; (2) this tradition speaks of Athenaia and Panathenaia, 
not of Παναθήναια μεγάλα and μικρά, expressions which refer exclusively to the 
historical festival. About the terminology of the latter see Mommsen Feste p. 41 ff. ; 
Busolt Gr. G.? II p. 344 n. 2. We can state briefly that the official designations 
are Παναθήναια and Παναθήναια τὰ κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτόν, and that in popular usage the 
former is often called μεγάλα, the latter (more seldom) μικρά. I venture no opin- 
ion as to the chronological relation of the two forms of celebration of the his- 
torical festival; but Deubner and others are hardly justified in taking it as self- 
evident that the ‘little Panathenaia’ is the older. In any case, the latter is also 
called Panathenaia, and no ancient evidence identifies it with Athenaia. Even. 
the scholion on Aristeides III p. 323 Ddf does not do so, it tries to determine 
the relation of the historical to the mythical festival: ὁ τῶν Παναθηναίων] τῶν 
μικρῶν λέγει: ταῦτα γὰρ ἐπὶ “Hpry8oviov τοῦ ᾿Αμφιυρκτύονος γενόμενα ἐπὶ τῶι φόνωι 
τοῦ ᾿Αστερίου τοῦ γίγαντος - τὰ δὲ μεγάλα Πεισίστρατος ἐποίησεν. This explanation 
is a pure autoschediasm: the Scholiast connected the preceding excerpt about 
the sequence of the mythical agones (Ps. Aristot. Peplos F 637 R) with the account 
of the alleged recension of the Homeric poems by Peisistratos. We need not go 
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into that matter; the late autoschediasm is of no value for the history of the 
Panathenaia. 2) Cf. A. Mommsen p. 41; Preller-Robert Gr. Myth. I* p. 211 
n. 2; Jacoby Das Marmor Parium p. 44 f.; F Gr Hist II D p. 674. The tradition 
distinctly falls into two groups, one exclusively referring to the Panathenaia of 
the period of the kings, the other as exclusively to the institution in the sixth 
century. The only representative of the latter is our earliest witness Pherekydes 
(3 F 2) who in the pedigree of the Philaids at the name of Hippokleides has 
the additional note ἐφ᾽ οὗ ἄρχοντος «ἐν ᾿Αθήναις» Παναθήναια ἐτέθη. With this 
note one has always connected the date supplied by Eusebios Chron. a. Abr. 1451 
(ol. 53, 3 = 566/5 B.C.) agon gymnicus, quem Panathenaeon vocant, actus, and 
there can be no serious doubt that this date ultimately derives from an Alithis 
(presumably Philochoros) and therefore is authentic. It is true, and remarkable, 
that the institution of the Panathenaia is lacking in the Parian Marble, but we 
shall have to put up with this fact as one of the many examples of inconsistency in 
its author; that Pherekydes invented the institution is impossible even if (as 
seems to be the case) he had personal relations to the Philaids (see Mnemos. III 13, 
1947, p. 28 ff.). If we accept the date 566/5 B.C. as correct (and that it is the 
third year of an olympiad favours the belief), we must probably rule out a con- 
ception still largely prevalent, viz. that the festival was a creation of Peisistratos, or 
that the tyrant ‘raised it to splendour’ (see e.g. L. Weber ARW 23, 1925, p. 37 n. 1; 
Adcock CAH, IV, 1926, p. 67; Cornelius Die Tyrannis in Athen, 1929, p. 71; 
Zschietzschmann JDAI 46, 1931, p. 58f.; Schachermeyr RE XIX 1, 1937, col. 
161; most of them speaking more or less cautiously). Considering the position of 
the archon in this period we shall do well to attach importance to the name Hippo- 
kleides. The sixth century is the time of the institution of the great national 
festivals and of the ἑορταὶ δημοτελεῖς in Athens (see Cl. Q. 38, 1944, p. 70). If 
it was a Philaid who carried through the introduction of a state festival for Athena 
we may even regard his action as a bid for popular favour by the influential clan: 
pace Schachermeyr, the measure may have been actually directed against the 
agitation of Peisistratos and the wide-spread discontent with the aristocratic 
government. We shall not try to decide how far the Philaids were guided by 
ideal considerations like those of Solon when he established the cult of Aphrodite 
Pandemos, how far we have to reckon with rivalry against Corinth, or how far 
they acted on the principle of providing panem et circenses which Peisistratos 
handled more successfully later. In any case, literary tradition does not yield 
anything for a previous history of the festival of 566/5 B.C. Reasons brought 
forward for such a previous history are not convincing either. It does not seem to 
me ‘selbstverständlich dass das fest längst vor Peisistratos bestanden hat’ (L. 
Weber), nor is there a sufficient reason why ‘postuliert werden muss, dass ausser 
den Arretophoria, den Plynteria und den Chalkeia «which τινές called Athenaia: 
Suda S.V.» ein altes hauptfest der göttin gefeiert wurde, das noch keine spezifisch 
politische bedeutung hatte’ (Deubner; my italics). The development in the sixth 
century as touched upon above makes it appear more likely that only then the 
main festival (or better the state festival, the ἑορτὴ πάνδημος or δημοτελής) 
came to stand beside the numerous festivals of Athena which may originally 
have been entirely in the hands of certain individual clans. The Dionysia ἐν ἄστει 
is not a suitable parallel, but Solon’s Aphrodite Pandemos is, modest though her 
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cult appears compared with the grand festival. It is easy to understand why such 
a festival superseded the earlier ones just at the time of the tyranny. I shall not 
adduce the Panathenaic prize-amphorae, which begin in the sixth century, as 
an indication that the festival was not instituted until then. But on the other 
hand the name Panathenaia is not sufficient support for the inference that the 
festival existed earlier. The interpretation which is usual since Wilamowitz (Ph. U. 
I, 1880, p. 133) as ‘gesamtfest der Athena’ is possible linguistically (Wilamowitz 
proposed to interpret the problematic Pandia accordingly); if it is correct the 
name might (certainly not must) refer to the political union of Attica under 
‘Theseus’, though I for one believe this explanation to be most improbable. But 
even if it were correct that would not prove that a festival called Athenaia pre- 
ceded it. It is not, however, the only possible interpretation. A. Mommsen’s con- 
ception of ‘fest aller Athener’ is equally good linguistically, and is perhaps favoured 
by Panionia, Pamboiotia, Panaitolia (Pollux 6, 163), the Πανέλληνες and the 
Panhellenia of Hadrian. From the author of the old Homeric hymn to Apollo 
(Ἰάονες ἠγερέθονται and ὅτ᾽ "I&oveg ἀθρόοι elev) down to Hadrian nobody in all 
antiquity understood the mav- to mean an intensification, it was always under- 
stood as involving πάντες; in regard to the Atthidographers this is proved by the 
connexion of the establishment of the festival with the naming of the people 
(cf. Text p. 630, 20 ff). Of course this is not, on the other hand, an argument 
against an earlier date of the festival, and of course the festival which in 566/5 
B.C. became a state festival and a ‘festival of all Athenians’ may have been a 
glorified continuation of some earlier celebration. To venture a conjecture: a 
main feature and a specialty of the Panathenaia is the agon of the apobatai 
(Reisch R EI col. 2814; Jacoby D. Marm. Par. p. 46), the introduction of which is 
always ascribed to Erichthonios, the ‘inventor’ of the quadriga. This agon is 
excellently suited for the time of the Dipylon vases and for aristocratic, pre- 
Solonian, Athens. Was it meant originally not for Athena but for her foster-son 
and (later) cult-fellow Erichthonios-Erechtheus ? Did Hippokleides in 566/5 B.C. 
enlarge this aristocratic celebration by making it the State festival of Athena 
and of ‘all Athenians’ by first introducing the gymnastic agones (cf. Frickenhaus 
Tiryns I, 1912, p. 109; Preuner Herm. 57, 1922, p. 94) to which the ἀγῶνες μουσικοί 
were added subsequently (under the sons of Peisistratos at the latest) ? However 
that may be, the point of departure for any historical or heortological treatment 
of the festival must be the literary and archaeological evidence of its institution 
in the fourth decade of the sixth century, not an etymology or a theory about the 
meaning of the festival. 3) See on Philochoros 328 F 92. 4) Unless 
it was after all an earlier festival of Erechtheus which preceded the Panathenaia 
(end of n. 2). 5) As we are concerned here with ancient tradition only we 
may neglect modern doubts about the significance of the Συνοίκια (see Nilsson 
R E IV A col. 1435 and also Ferguson Class. Stud. Capps, 1936, p. 155 f.). 6) 
It may well be that I dated this version too early by 'zeit der Tragoedie' in Marm. 
Pav. p. 46 and F Gr Hist II D p. 674, 30 ff. 7) Whether Pherekydes already 
had the tradition is uncertain. In later mythography it is generally accepted: 
Eratosth. Catast. 13; Bibl. 3, 190 (cf. 209). 8) This A. Mommsen p. 41 n. 3 
took in fact to be the opinion of I. The investigators of sources skip the question 
(Wellmann p. 104) because for them it is self-evident that Plutarch and Pausanias 
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represent I. This is an example of how research into sources can prevent the 
unprejudiced interpretation of the fragments: in fact we cannot decide whether 
the two authors are following I. or the source of I. 9) See end of n. 2. Io) 
Cf. Text p. 630, 20 ff. 11) See F 50 (?); 57; 58; 69-73. 12) The foundation 
is not quite safe even here because Plutarch does not supply (at least not distinctly) 
the previous stage, in Pausanias the name of the founder of the Athenaia is lacking, 
and in the Synagoge the name Athenaia. Still, it seems permissible to supplement 
them by each other, and the Synagoge, in which Harpokration is excerpted, is 
so closely connected with him here as to render the above suggestion probable. 
13) See Kalkhoff Dissert. Halens. 8, 1887, p. 141 ff.; H. Schultz R E VII col. 2412 f. 

1) The editors follow Tzetzes; παρὰ ᾿Αθηναίοις may have been brought into 
the text from the subsequent quotation of Kallisthenes (124 F 52) referring to 
Tritogeneia. 2) For Zeus Homoloios see Fehrle Rosch. Lex. VI col. 645 ff.; 
Jessen R E VIII col. 2263 f.; Ziehen ibid. V A 2 col. 1516 f.; A. B. Cook Zeus II 
p. 900 n. 1. For the festival see Foucart B C H 3, 1879, p. 132; Nilsson Griech. 
Feste, 1906, p. 12 f.; Ziehen /.c. col. 1516, 65 ff. For the month see Bischoff RE 
VIII col. 2264. Mythography, moreover, knows of a Homoloeus son of Amphion 
and of a Homolois daughter of Niobe. 3) See F Gr Hist II D p. 756, 24 ἢ. 
Wilamowitz Herm. 26, 1891, p. 216; Farnell Cults I p. 64; Ziehen /.c. col. 1516, 
68 ff. and others agree with I. in principle; see also Fehrle /.c. col. 646, 60 ff. But 
the derivation from the mountain in Thessaly also found supporters (Stáhelin 
RE VIII col. 2259 f.; the curiously artificial explanation of the 'OuoXo(8ec πύλαι 
in Pausan. 9, 8, 6 ff. seems to show that a Boeotian Homole did not exist). A third 
explanation is the mythological one quoted from the Boeotian author Aristophanes 
which is early but not fully intelligible in its present abbreviated form. 

1) .. μπεδὼ Put; cf. Hesych. s.v. Πεδώ - ἣ νῦν καλουμένη Κλεψύδρα, χρήνη ἐν 


ἄστει. 2) φλεγρεὼ δὴ δ' R φλεγρέω ........ δον Put; cf. ἔχει δὲ τὰς ῥύσεις 
ἀνατελλούσας εἰς τὸν Φαληρέων δῆμον Hesych. 3) See on F 5 (Text p. 632, 
25 ff.). 4) Letronne’s supplement ὕδατος «πικροῦ» is not necessary stylistically, 


and for reasons of the matter it is most probably wrong. Cf. Hitzig-Bluemner 
Pausan. I 1 p. 310. 5) V. τὸ fi.(cf. 937/8) παῖδ᾽ ᾿Ερεχθέως Φοῖβος ἔζευξεν γά- 
μοις / βίαι Κρέουσαν, ἔνθα προσβόρρους πέτρας [Παλλάδος ὑπ᾽ ὄχθωι .... Μαχρὰς 
χαλοῦσι; 492 ff. ὦ Πανὸς θακήματα καὶ παραυλίζουσα πέτρα μυχώδεσι Μαχραῖς .... 
συρίζεις ὦ Πάν τοῖσι σοῖς ἐν ἄντροις, ἵνα τεκοῦσά τις παρθένος ὦ μελέα βρέφος Φοίβωι; 949 
μόνη κατ᾽ ἄντρον οὗπερ ἐζεύχθην γάμοις (scil. ἔτεκον). Euripides does not mention 
the spring, but the birth requires it; the χάσμα which swallowed Erechtheus 
is not located in v. 281 f. and belongs on the Akropolis. 6) About this spring 
see Judeich Topogr.*, 1931, p. 191 f.; 301 f.; Shear Hesperia 8, 1937, p. 221 fl.; 
A. W. Parsons ib. 12, 1941, p. 191 ff. 7) See Judeich p. 190; 320n. 3. 8) Ibid. 
P- 259; 270; 280. 9) Pausan. 1, 26, 5; 8, 10, 4. That is the reason for the name 
θάλασσα: Hdt. 8, 55; Bibl. 3, 178. 10) N.H. 2, 225 quae in Aesculapi fonte 
Athenis mersa sunt in Phalerico redduntur. 11) The second sentence with φασί 
in Schol. Av. 1694 refers, at least originally, to the θάλασσα of Erechtheus. 12) 
Pearson's reproach of I. (The Local Historians of Aitica, 1942, p. 143 f.) may be 
unjustified here. It is true we do not know whether I. possessed local knowledge 
of Athens, and that may be the main reason for Polemon's criticism (T 6); un- 
fortunately Polemon also maintained wrongly that Eratosthenes (241 T 1o) had 
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not visited Athens. Even if I. did visit the town knowledge of a locality does not 
preclude mistakes, and what I. himself said about the Klepsydra (if he formed 
an opinion of his own at all) has not come down to us. 

ı) That the discussion touches upon the question of authenticity has a parallel 
in F το. Aithra’s previous history is narrated in chs. 3-6, 2. 2) See Introd. 
p- 622 fi. 3) I. does not say that ‘Paris was a Thessalian’, as Robert Heldensage 
Ῥ. 82 n. 3 has it. 4) 7, 20, 2 τὸν Μυσῶν τε καὶ Τευκρῶν (scil. στόλον) τὸν πρὸ τῶν 
Τρωικῶν γενόμενον, of διαβάντες ἐς τὴν Εὐρώπην κατὰ Βόσπορον τούς τε Θρήικας 
κατεστρέψαντο πάντας καὶ ἐπὶ τὸν ᾿Ιόνιον πόντον κατέβησαν μέχρι τε Πηνειοῦ ποτα- 
μοῦ τὸ πρὸς μεσαμβρίης ἤλασαν. 5) 1, 4 μέχρι μὲν ὧν τούτου ἁρπαγὰς μούνας εἶναι 
παρ᾽ ἀλλήλων, τὸ δὲ ἀπὸ τούτου Ἕλληνας δὴ μεγάλως αἰτίους γενέσθαι: προτέρους 
γὰρ ἄρξαι στρατεύεσθαι ἐς τὴν ᾿Ασίην ἢ σφέας ἐς τὴν Εὐρώπην κτλ. 6) Robert 
(op. cit. p. 708 n. 1) and even Bethe Homer III, 1927, p. 79 n. 4 have now given 
up using the statement of I. as evidence of the thesis that Achilleus' fight with 
Hektor was originally located in the mother country, not in the Troad; they 
have not attempted another explanation. Herter Rh. Mus. 85, 1936, p. 204f. 
continues taking the information seriously and connects it with other unique 
traditions about Troizen (Schol. Apoll. Rh. 1, ror; Pausan. 2, 32, 7; cf. on no. 607). 
7) See on Aristodemos 383 F 7. 

1) Whether he got the description from I. directly or through another inter- 
mediate source is of no importance as to the matter. Even if I. had quoted Demon 
or referred to him (and the phrase ταῦτα μὲν οὖν καὶ Δήμων ἱστόρηκεν suggests 
that this might be the case), that does not prove that he followed him in all details 
of the complicated tradition. 2) See on 328 F 14-16. 

1) Suppl. Bekker. 2) τραπεζῶν M. For these nouns and proper names in 
-& in general see Schönberger Glotta 29, 1941/2 p. 87 ff.; Buck-Petersen Reverse 
Index p. 24 f.; for Attica in particular we may mention a goddess ‘Pao in Phaleron 
(IG? II 4547 from the first years of the fourth century B.C.; cf. O. Walter RE 
Suppl. VII col. 1036 f.) and στεφανώ as title of a Demeter priestess recognized 
as such by P. Maas (Hesp. 15, 1946, p. 72) in a fifth century epigram from the 
Athenian Eleusinion, published by Pritchett 2b. 9, 1940, p. 97 f. Otherwise, too, 
parallels especially to xoou& are frequent in Greek and non-Greek cults — e.g. 
the xoounreıpa τῆς ᾿Αρτέμιδος ἀπὸ προγόνων in Ephesos (Sy/L* 1228; third cent. 
A.D.); αἱ κοσμοῦσαι τὴν Ἥραν in Delian accounts of c. 250 B.C.; the Sarachero 
of Berossos 680 F 13 described by Hesychios s.v. as κοσμήτρια τῆς Ἥρας; the 
snena0 turns of an Etruscan mirror translated as 'zofe (ornatrix) der Aphrodite’ 
by Vetter Glotta 15 p. 227; RE VII A 2, 1943, col. 1366. 

1) See Wellmann p. 19 ff. What is perhaps most important is that the quotation 
from Hesiodos-Kerkops (see Rzach R E Suppl. IV col. 901) appears much more 
fully in Plutarch's chapter 20, which is about Ariadne: ἀπολειφθῆναι (scil. "Apıa- 
Svnv) δὲ τοῦ Θησέως ἐρῶντος ἑτέρας: «δεινὸς γάρ μιν Ereipev ἔρως Ilavormídog 
Αἴγλης». τοῦτο γὰρ τὸ ἔπος ἐκ τῶν Ἡσιόδου Πεισίστρατον ἐξελεῖν φησιν ᾿Ηρέας ὁ 
Μεγαρεὺς (486 F 1) κτλ. The quotation here renders the text of Athenaios intel- 
ligible who quotes Hesiodos and Kerkops: we may assume that I., when dealing 
with the behaviour of Theseus and the reproaches heaped on him, discussed the 
question of the author of the line. It is also important in regard to the Atthides 
which I. used and which we cannot denominate that Meliboia-Periboia, the mother 
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of Aias, is described as the legitimate wife of Theseus: in F 10 she stands by 
herself in this section, and Plutarch gives her the first place. The latter perhaps 
misunderstood the special tradition concerning Anaxo (see Herter RA. Mus. 
85 p. 204 n. 3) when placing her at the head of his catalogue. 2) Compared with 
the preceding catalogue of the wives of Aigeus the variants are few, 7.6. the text 
of the excerpt in Athenaios is less corrupt (cf. n. 3): the mother of Aias is called 
Meliboia in Athenaios, Periboia (confusion with the following Phereboia?) in 
Plutarch; Hippe is in Plutarch Iope, daughter of Iphikles. The name of the father 
inspires confidence, but our knowledge is too limited to allow of maintaining that 
I. already gave these variants. No doubt he discussed the question of the name of 
the Amazon (Plutarch. Thes. 27, 5): Hippolyte is the version of Kleidemos, the 
general tradition gave Antiope (see on 323 F 18; 328 F 110). 3) Av ἔρωτος, 
logically impossible, is an interpolation or a double version of ἐξ ἁρπαγῆς which 
I ought not to have deleted in 3 F 153. The technical and characteristic term, 
guaranteed by Plutarch, is indispensible. How easy it was to bring the ἔρως in is 
shown by Plutarch's διὰ τὸν Αἴγλης ἔρωτα which comes from the line in ‘Hesiod’ 
(n. 1). In the Aigeus catalogue (n. 2) the distinction ἔγημε ~ συνῆν χωρὶς γάμων 
is correct. 4) The sequence then is, of course, chronological. Plutarch treats 
in detail Ariadne (chs. 19-20 with an ample appendix of variants), the Amazon 
(chs. 26-28 with variants as to the time and the name), and Helen (chs. 31-34, where 
a quotation from I. occurs; see F 7). For Phaidra (ch. 28, 2-3) he contents himself 
with a variant from Pindar stating expressly that μηδὲν ἀντιπίπτει παρὰ τῶν ἱστορικῶν 
τοῖς τραγικοῖς; the sequence τῆς δ᾽ ᾿Αντιόπης ἀποθανούσης ἔγημε Φαίδραν is the 
same as in I. 5) For these sections see Text p. 622, 1 ff. 6) I leave 
open the question (answered in the affirmative by Wilamowitz Herm. 15, 1880, 
p. 523 and Wellmann p. 69 f.) whether the Aigeus catalogue (n. 2; 3) also derives 
from I.; Athenaios in this section seems to use philosophic treatises περὶ γάμου 
and the Ἡρώων βίος, which may or may not have taken part of their examples 
from 1. 

1) They actually were ‘zwei aus dem natürlichen felsen gehauene bathra’ 
(Wachsmuth RE II col. 627 £.; Judeich Topogr.? p. 300; cf. Frazer Pausanias II 
P. 364); and βάθρα Euripides (Iph. Taur. 961 ff.) calls them. 2) See also Schol. 
Aischyl. Prom. 12 transcribed on F 25. Wendland Arch. Gesch. Philos. τ, 1888, p. 
200 ff. and Diels Vorsokr.5 3[68] A 7 derive Cicero and Clement from Poseidonios 
Περὶ θεῶν. The suggestion seems wrong to me, if only because the former speaks 
of fanum, the latter of βωμοί. In any case, Poseidonios (if he mentioned the facts 
at all) was not the first representative of this tradition; even Cicero’s criticism 
goes back to earlier times (see n. 3). 3) The misunderstanding is certain for 
the source of the Paroemiographers. But it is already implied in the praise of the 
Spartans in Xen. Symp. 8, 35: θεὰν γὰρ οὐ τὴν ᾿Αναίδειαν ἀλλὰ τὴν Αἰδῶ νομίζουσιν. 
Also the words of Menander III 74, 257 K ὦ μεγίστη τῶν θεῶν νῦν οὖσ᾽ ᾿Αναίδει᾽, 
εἰ θεὸν καλεῖν σε dei κτλ. make it probable that Theophrastos shared the mis- 
understanding. Cf. also the χῶρος ᾿Αναιδείας in the Troad: Nikol. Dam. go F 14. 
The admiral of Philip V in 201 B.C. erected altars on the Cyclades of ’Aosßeıx 
and Ilapavout«, not of ’Avatdsıa (Polyb. 18, 54, 8 ff.). 4) Already Forch- 
hammer (Ind. lect. Kilon. 1843/4) gave the correct explanation as stones of 'fre- 
velmut' and 'unversóhnlichkeit'. Cf. Wilamowitz Eurip. Herakl.2 II p. 129 n. 1 
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(see also Gl. d. Hell. I. p. 355 n. 3) Aog ἀναιδείας hiess auf dem Areshügel der 
stein des anklägers, weil dieser keine αἴδεσις angenommen hatte oder annehmen 
durfte, keine schonung oder verzeihung walten liess. Ihm entsprach des mörders 
λίθος ὕβρεως᾽. Judeich Topogr?. p. 300 n. 3 followed him. Nevertheless Kern Rel. 
d. Griech. III, 1938, p. 82 n. 2 holds to his opinion (Rosch. Lex. I col. 329 and 
R E I col. 2929): ‘man kann nicht zweifeln dass Anaideia sprachlich nur die un- 
verschämtheit oder schamlosigkeit bezeichnen kann’. 5) Ihe argument of 
Wellmann p. 17 f. that the quotation of Theophrastos in Zenobios derives from I. 
whose name dropped out accidentally is wrong. Actually we have two different 
traditions, and it seems obvious that that of the paroemiographer derives from Theo- 
phrastos whereas the lexicographer in a matter concerning Athens consulted I. 
Whether I. quoted somebody, and if so whom, we do not know. 6) Marm. 
Par. A 25 (p. 149 Jac.; FGr Hist II D p. 681 f.), on Hellanikos 323a F 1; 22. 7) 
For the connexion of Epimenides with the Areiopagos see 457 T ı $ 110; 112. 

I) Introd. n. 34; 43. Of course, Didymos (n. 2) may have made use of I. 2) 
Latte RE IV A, 1931, col. 1029 overshoots the mark when asserting ‘dass es 
dieses verbot nicht gab’. The law of Solon prohibited all export of home produce 
with the exception of oil; if we interpret strictly the prohibition included figs, the 
main food of the poor population (for the evidence see Olck RE VI col. 2135, 
45 ff.). I have not the least doubt that Didymos in his Ilept τῶν ἀξόνων ἀντιγραφὴ 
(340 F 1) discussed the question. 3) The etymological origin of what we may 
call an appendix and what may have been taken over bodily from Didymos is 
even more manifest in Plutarch’s De curios. 16 p. 523 AB: here a famine is invented 
to explain the term ἀλιτήριος in just the same manner as for the συκοφάνται in 
Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 31. It is doubtful whether any Atthis dated these alleged 
famines. 4) 3,6 p. 74 D 4 συκῇ, ἄνδρες φίλοι, ἡγεμὼν tod καθαρείου βίου τοῖς 
ἀνθρώποις ἐγένετο. δῆλον δὲ τοῦτο ἐκ τοῦ καλεῖν τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους 'lepkv μὲν Συκῆν 
τὸν τόπον ἐν ὧι πρῶτον εὑρέθη, τὸν δ᾽ am αὐτῆς καρπὸν ἡγητηρίαν διὰ τὸ πρῶτον 
εὑρεθῆναι τῆς ἡμέρου τροφῆς. 5) V. H. 3, 38 ὅτι ἐν ᾿Αθήναις εὑρεθῆναι λέγουσι 
πρῶτον τὴν ἐλαίαν καὶ τὴν συκῆν, ἃ καὶ πρῶτα ἣ γῆ ἀνέδωχε. δίκας τε δοῦναι καὶ 
λαβεῖν εὗρον ᾿Αθηναῖοι πρῶτοι. καὶ ἀγῶνα τὸν διὰ τῶν σωμάτων πρῶτοι ἐπενόησαν, 
xal ἀπεδύσαντο καὶ ἠλείψαντο. καὶ ἵππους ἔζευξε πρῶτος "Epıydövioc. 6) See on 
Philochoros 328 F 200. It is certain that Philomnestos is speaking about Athens; 
ἴδιον γὰρ ᾿Αθηναίων τὸ συκοφαντεῖν (Suda s.v.). It was always easy for a scholar 
to insert a digression, and here there may have been a special reason; cf. Athen. 
3, 8 p. 75 E τῶν δὲ ἐν Ῥόδωι γινομένων σύκων μνημονεύει Λυγκεὺς ἐν ἐπιστολαῖς 
σύγκρισιν ποιούμενος τῶν ᾿Αθήνησι γινομένων καλλίστων πρὸς τὰ Ῥοδιακά. 

1) The importance of this fact is overlooked by most interpreters (e.g. Rapp 
Rosch. Lex. Il col. 1094; Schwenn R E XI col. 220) though it precludes any attempt 
at a detailed restitution of the account of I. 2) Inspite of some uncertainty 
in the text we can state definitely that I. did not introduce Erechtheus as the 
founder of the custom (as Wilamowitz Herm. 18, 1883, p. 424 n. I and others 
suppose). If he had Harpokration would have said διὸ νόμιμον xtA.; but the 
sentence opening with διά gives the reason for Erechtheus’ conduct, and actually 
the custom is mentioned already for the first trial by Hellanikos (323a F 1) who 
thus explains the name Areopagos. 3) 323a F 22. Wilamowitz Sb. Berlin 
1926 (= Kl. Schr. V ı p. 147) would like to ‘supplement from the Atthis of Istros’ 
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the ἱστορία handed down under the name of Pherekydes (3 F 34). I think he is 
wrong. The concluding words of the ‘ganz gnodernisierte' βίοτυ---μεταπεμψάμενος 
δὲ τὸν Ἢρεχθέα θάπτει πολυτελῶς αὐτήν---ΔΙ6 a real conclusion which cannot be 
followed by a trial; itisa ‘happy end’. It may remain an open question whether 
this sentimental version is taken from one of the later collections of Attic tales 
(Artixal ἱστορίαι), but about the share of Pherekydes I am even more scep- 
tical now than I was in FGrHist I p. 401, 42 ff. 4) Though this is the 
accepted opinion since Wellmann p. 67 ff. 5) Robert Evatosthenis Catast. Rell. 
p- 167. 6) Nor did Pausan. ı, 37, 6 and Schol. Il. B 631. They do not mention 
the condemnation, only the death of Prokris, i.e. their source can (it need not) 
have followed the version which did not know the trial (see n. 7). 7) Iam 
inclined to doubt this with Rapp 1.6. col. 1094. Οἱ τὰ Θηβαικὰ γεγραφότες (383 
F 2) narrate ἐκ τοῦ ἐπικοῦ κύκλου that Kephalos was purged ‘by the Cadmeans’. 
There are many stories of blood-stained men leaving their native country vol- 
untarily; and as the Areopagos does not judge φόνος ἀχούσιος I should draw 
the converse inference to that drawn by Wilamowitz. But all this would lead 
us too far. 

1) Κοιρωνίδαι -- Κοίρωνος --- Κρόκωνος --- Kpoxwvidaı Bkr κορωνιάδαι — κάνωνος --- 
κόρωνος — κορωνίδαι C. 2) See Toepffer A. G. p. ror ff.; Kern and Scherling 
R E XI, 1922, col. 1970 ff. What Pausanias says is not quite clear, and Toepffer 
(referring to Wilamowitz Herm. 22 p. 120 n. I) proposes the alternative that 
according to the tradition prevailing in the deme Skambonidai either Krokon 
was not held to be the son of Triptolemos, or the latter was not held to be the 
son of Keleos. I think we have to decide for the former possibility. If Krokon was 
the son-in-law of Keleos by his marriage with an otherwise unknown daughter 
Saisara (cf. Hesych. s.v. σαισαρία: ἣ ᾿Βλευσὶν πρότερον; Hoefer Rosch. Lex. IV 
col. 276 1.) this is perhaps not ‘downright incompatible’ (Toepffer) but it does 
not agree well with the view that he was a son of Triptolemos. For the latter is 
in the accepted tradition of the Atthidographers the son of Keleos (Pausan. I, 14, 2; 
Marm. Par. A 12; Bibl. 1, 32; about the earlier variants and the development of 
the agreed pedigree see Jacoby Das Marm. Par. p. 64 f.; F Gr Hist I p. 408, 27 ff.); 
and if Krokon actually married his aunt (Gruppe Gr. Myth. p. 52 n. 5 and Scherling 
l.c. col. 1971, 1 ff. believe he did) one cannot easily understand why Pausanias 
states a contradiction between the tradition of the Skambonidai on the one hand 
and of ‘other Athenians’ (ie. the accepted Atthidographic opinion) on the other. 
Consequently Krokon is an advena according to the former tradition, he may be 
of high birth but he did not belong to one of the leading Eleusinian clans (dem 
eleusinischen wradel) ; i.e. this tradition is less glorious for Krokon than the pedigree 
claimed by the clan Krokonidai. No doubt that Pausanias! knowledge of the 
tradition of the Skambonidai who were mentioned in the speech (Harpokr. s.v.) 
ultimately came from the speech alone. 3) See Toepffer p. 104. The counter- 
plea of the Koironidai (Deinarchos ?) seems hardly to have influenced the tradition 
handed down in the lexica and elsewhere. 4) Toepffer p. 109 understands 
them as being the names of the deme and the phratry. 

1) Thesecond scholion is found in an abbreviated form in Pollux 8, 104. 2) The 
words elc τιμὴν κτλ. betray a confusion with certain customs in the cult of Demeter. 

3) Abbreviated in Lex. rhet. p. 269, 16 Bkr. See also Hesych. s.v. κάθαρμα. 
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4) The text, of the Suda particularly, is rather corrupt, and the emendation of 
οἰκίαις has not yet been found. 

ı) That much is clear. The discussion on, and analysis of, the scholion (see as 
the latest De Marco De scholiis in Sophoclis tragoediis vett., 1937, p. 110) does not 
interest us here. 2) Thus L. Pearson The Local Historians of Attica, 1942, 
p- 143. A general description of the country and its division is by no means im- 
possible for an Aithis (see on Kleidemos 323 F 1), and for the city it may even 
have gone into details. But F 17 is taken from the Atakta, not the Attika. 3) 
Wilamowitz Ph. U. 1, 1880, p. 111 n. 23; Deubner A. F. p. 48. 4) Wilamowitz 
suggests the mythical time, for instance the demarcation of the realm of Aigeus 
(see on Philochoros 328 F 107). But as I. discussed a topographical question in 
the text of Sophokles I rather believe that he simply traced the boundary between 
two demes, e.g. Kolonos and Oion. These matters were to be found in the ‘Opuopol 
τῆς πόλεως (375 F τ; cf. on Philochoros 328 F 122), the time of the publication 
of which is unknown. 5) Cf. Text p. 620, 30 ff.; 626, 9 ff. 

1) Roughly speaking in theological-genealogical poetry the Erinyes are the 
daughters of Kronos; actually they have no mother even though Ge adopts that 
róle (Hesiod. Th. 185). In tragic poetry the mother becomes more important: 
Νυχτὸς τέκνα they call themselves in Aischyl. Eum. 416; in Sophokl. OC 40; 106 
they are Τῆς τε xoci Σχότους κόραι. Evidently when the question is raised at all 
they are regarded as the daughters of the depth of Earth, and this idea probably 
is at the bottom of the speculation which calls the mother Euonyme (see Waser 
R E VI col. 1156). We know nothing about a cult of Euonyme. 

I) This is partly because I am doubtful as to the date of Akestodoros whom 
Schwartz R E I col. 1166 assigns to the third century B.C. I cannot agree with 
the treatment of the scholion by Wellmann p. 99 ff. 2) It may be sufficient 
to refer to Das Marm. Pav. p. 72 ff. and Kern R E VI col. 117 ff. 3) Personally 
I have no doubt that it is. Our earliest evidence, the Hy. Hom. in Cer. 474 ἢ, 
knows Eumolpos as one of the princes of the.country beside Triptolemos, Keleos, 
and others; it does not yet know anything about the relation by marriage which 
brings about a connexion at any rate among these three. 4) See the new 
Meidias vase: on Philochoros 328 F 208. The question of the Euripidean Evechtheus 
I cannot discuss here. 

I) μοσχίαν II μοσχεία B. This explains perhaps the discrepancy between Eusta- 
thios and Photios. μοσχίας or μοσχίον, a word well suited in itself for a young 
animal, seems to have had different meanings. In Pollux accordingly ἀρὴν is the one 
year old animal, in Eust. Phot. this word denotes the first stage of life. 2) δ᾽ 
ἔτειον: δ᾽ ἐσθίοντα A μείζονα B. 3) ὃς --- καλεῖται om. B(C); ἀρνόν, ὃς καὶ ἄρρην 
uta. A. 4) This aspect which concerns only the matter and the interpretation 
does not get its due in Latte’s survey of the development of Glossography 
(Philol. 80, 1921, p. 157), in which accordingly a mention of I. is lacking. 
Regulations of sacrifices often require animals of a certain age, and λειπογνώμων 
is found now in the κύρβεις Agora I 727; ἄρνα προβάλλειν in the νόμος ᾿Αθήνησι 
(Hesych. s.v.) is unintelligible. The factual connexion with his other works may 
constitute the difference of I. from Aristophanes of Byzantium, whose Λέξεις 
*Actixat probably formed part of his voluminous book about glosses (Susemihl 
Gr. Lit. I p. 439 £.; Latte /.c.). Philemon of Aixone, whom one dates earlier than 
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Aristarchos, seems to follow in the steps of Aristophanes (B. Weber Comment. 
Ribbeck. p. 441 ff.; Christ-Schmid Gr. Lit. II p. 264; 872 n. 2. 5) Latte J.c. 
p. 162 f. assumes this for the TAöooaı of Philitas. 

1) Plutarch. De Is. 9 p. 354 C τὸ δ᾽ ἐν Σάι τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς, ἣν καὶ “low νομίζουσιν, 
ἕδος. Ibd. 62 p. 376 A ἔοικε δὲ τούτοις καὶ τὰ Αἰγύπτια - τὴν μὲν γὰρ Ἶσιν moA- 
λάκις τῶι τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ὀνόματι καλοῦσι κτλ. Whether the latter passage derives 
from Manetho is quite uncertain. 2) Diodor. I, 25, I τὴν αὐτὴν γὰρ οἱ μὲν 
σιν, οἱ δὲ Δήμητραν, of δὲ Θεσμοφόρον, οἱ δὲ Σελήνην, οἱ δ᾽ "Hpav, οἱ δὲ πάσαις 
ταῖς προσηγορίαις ὀνομάζουσιν. It must be noted that the enumeration, which prob- 
ably is not taken from Hekataios of Abdera (264 F 25), does not mention Athena. 

I) Schol. Aischyl. Prom. 12; Pausan. 1, 17, 1 ᾿Αθηναίοις δὲ ἐν τῆι ἀγορᾶι... 
᾿Ἐλέου βωμός ..... τούτοις δὲ οὐ τὰ ἐς φιλανθρωπίαν μόνον καθέστηκεν, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
θεοὺς εὐσεβοῦσιν ἄλλων πλέον: καὶ γὰρ Αἰδοῦς σφισι βωμός ἐστι καὶ Φήμης καὶ 
Ὃρμῆς. Pausanias makes his choice according to a certain principle; therefore 
Τόλμη and ᾿Αναίδεια (F rr) are lacking. 2) See Judeich Topogr.? p. 283. A cult 
it was; for that of Aidos is confirmed by the theatre-seat IG? II 5147. 3) It 
is hardly ‘die einfachheit der guten alten zeit’ (Wernicke RE I col. 2715). If 
it were the cult would be late, 1.6. not earlier than the fourth century. 

1) Schol. Lucian p. 275, 23 ff. R; see on Philochoros F 14-16. 2) For their 
selection see Lex. rhet. p. 202, 3 Bkr; Synag. Lex. p. 446, 18 ff. Bkr; Et. M. p. 
149, 18 ff. 3) See on Philochoros 328 F 105/6. 4) 1G? II 5098; 5099. 
5) IG III oro. 

I) The result is either an alteration of the text which allows of referring the 
verses to the Erinyes (see Eitrem E XVI 2 col. 1726, 68 ff.) or an interpretation 
based not on the cult but on poetical accounts of the legend (see Hom. Hy. Cer. 
8 ff.; Pamphos Pausan. 9, 31, 9). 2) Smilax aspera? see Steier R E III A col. 
717 ff. Its use in cult may seem surprising if one compares the general remarks 
of Pliny N. H. 16, 153/5 (smilax) infausta omnibus sacris et coronis, quoniam 
sit lugubris virgine eius nominis propter amorem iuvenis Croci mutata in hunc fru- 
ticem 6.4.5. This the poet who first narrated the story may have said, but the 
evidence does not bear him out (Steier col. 719), perhaps because of the general 
confusion between ivy and smilax (Plin. 1.0. 155; 21, 52; Diodor. 20, 41, 3; al). 
3) Baiter-Sauppe and Blass did not accept the quotation among the fragments 
of the speech. 4) Siebelis suggested the πομπή of the Panathenaia or the 
Διονύσια Ev ἄστει or the πομπή of Iakchos. Even the last fits badly into the argument, 
and δικασία cannot mean a 'certamen'. 

1) Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Nb. 1005 (not extant in RV): περὶ αὐτὸν (scil. τὸν 
τόπον τῆς "Aradnulac) δ᾽ ἦσαν ai ὄντως ἱεραὶ ἐλαῖαι τῆς θεοῦ, αἱ καλοῦνται μορίαι - ἐξ 
ὧν τὸ ἔλαιον τῶν Παναθηναίων. Hesych. 5.ν. μορίαι - ἐλαῖαι ἱεραὶ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς. Lex. 
thet. p. 280, 16 Bkr μορίαι * τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱεραὶ αἱ ἐλαῖαι. Pollux 1, 241 N) δὲ ἱερὰ 
ἐλαία μορία. 2) Ov ἑαυτὸς ἀνεῖλε πελέχει ἐασάμενος c ὃ ἑαυτὸν ἀν. πελ. ἰασάμενος 
V ὃν "Apne ἀν. πελέχει βιασάμενον ΑΒ ὃς ἑαυτὸν ἀν. πελ. «ἐκκόπτων τὰς ἐλαίας, ol— 
ἀνεῖλεν» βιασάμενον Reitzenstein, ‘nisi quis putet duas fabulas confundisse gram- 
maticus’ Gaisford. The story of the killing of Halirrhotios by Ares does not fit in 
here; it has been brought into the text from a marginal note like the quotation 
from Zenon. For the other story see Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 1005 (not extant 
in RV) ἡττηθεὶς τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ὁ Ποσειδῶν ἐπὶ τῆι τῆς ἐλαίας ἐπιδείξει, ἔπεμψε τὸν 
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υἱὸν αὐτοῦ ᾿Αλιρρόθιον ταύτην τεμοῦντα - ὁ δὲ ἀνατείνας τὸν πέλεκυν, ταύτης μὲν ἠστό- 
χησε, τὸν δὲ πόδα αὑτοῦ πλήξας ἐτελεύτησε. καὶ οὕτω μορία ἡ ἐλαία ἐκλήθη, ὡς μόρου παρεχ- 
τυκῆ. 3) Thus Pausan. 1, 30, 2seems to know a divergent legend about the origin 
of the sacred grove in the Academy: καὶ φυτὸν ἐστὶν ἐλαίας (in the Academy) 
δεύτερον τοῦτο λεγόμενον φανῆναι. In the interpretation of the name there are, as 
usual, two rival explanations, one mythological, the other etymological. The 
latter certainly derives from Apollodoros, whom Didymos repeatedly quotes 
alongside of I. in the Scholia on Sophokles OC. That Apollodoros treated the 
dispute about the μορίαι in some detail is shown by 244 F 120. A further point 
of controversy is the meaning of μορίαι, whether the word is synonymous with 
ἐλαία or applies only to the twelve trees in the Academy which were specially 
sacred to Athena. 4) For Dekelea see Herodt. 9, 73 (cf. Androtion 324 
F 39); for the Tetrapolis (Ephoros-) Diodor. 12, 45, 1. 5) Bibl. 3, 178; al. 
The story of Halirrothios (n. 2) is a continuation; his attempt was, of course, 
directed against the tree on the Akropolis, not at the twelve in the Academy. 
6) According to one tradition (the later one ?) it was Theseus who granted protec- 
tion to the Heraclids (Diodor. 4, 57, 6; Pausan. 1, 32, 6), according to Pherekydes 
3 F 84 and Euripides in the Herakleidai it was Demophon. Cf. Robert Heldensage 
p. 653 ft. 

I) Judeich Topogr.? p. 353. 2) For the material about Phorbas see Hoefer 
Rosch. Lex. III 2 col. 2428 ff. no. 3-4; Robert Heldensage p. 731; Joh. Schmidt 
RE XX .1 col. 528 ff. See also Radermacher Mythos u. Sage, 1938, p. 265 f.; Jean- 
maire Couroi et Courétes, 1939, p. 427 (who explains him as l'éleveur de plein air). 

3) Andron 10 F τ βασιλεύσας Κουρήτων; Agallis of Korkyra Schol. T Eust. Il. 
Σ 483 ἐξ ᾿Ακαρνανίας; Schol. Eurip. Phoen. 854 υἱὸς Lloosıdövos, συμμαχῶν Εἰὐμόλπωι 
(astatement which unfortunately we cannot derive from Hellanikos with certainty). 
One might suppose a connexion with Steph. Byz. s.v. ᾿Αθῆναι - ἑβδόμη ᾿Ακαρνανίας, 
ὡς Δημήτριος (scil. ὁ Σκήψιος), ᾿Αθηναίους ἐν τῆι Κουρήτιδι κτίσαντας πόλιν ᾿Αθή- 
vag προσαγορεῦσαι * τὴν γὰρ νῦν ᾿Ακαρνανίαν Κουρῆτιν ὠνόμαζον. Was Phorbas made 
king of Akarnania when Athens tried to gain a hold there? 4) Pherekydes 
3 F 152 ἡνίοχον Θησέως, σὺν ὧι καὶ τὴν ᾿Αμαζόνα ἁρπάζει. He is Theseus’ chario- 
teer (cf. n. 6) on the black-figured vase from Cumae (R M 27, 1912, tab. 7). Together 
with Peirithoos he is found on the bowl of Kachrylion (Wien. Vorlegebl. D 7), 
while a red-figured vase from the opening of the fifth century (Furtwängler- 
Reichold Vasenmalerei p. 113) shows Peirithoos alone. This is significant for the 
fluctuation in the position of Phorbas. 5) ‘Auf der Kodrosschale zieht er als 
hoplit mit dem leichtbewaffneten Theseus ins feld’ (Robert /.c.); in Eurip. Hik. 
680 he is μοναμπύκων ἄναξ in Theseus’ battle with the Thebans. He is mentioned 
among the Cretan hostages in Serv. Verg. A 6, 21 (cf. Wilamowitz Ar. u. Ath. II 
p. 278 f.). A Phorbas is the founder of Elaius in Ps. Skymnos 708 and the fifth 
“&pywv διὰ βίου in the Attic list of kings. 6) A Phorbas is the inventor of 
boxing (πυγμή) in the κυχλικοί (Schol. A I7. W 660). Again he has a competitor 
in Theseus, who in the fight with the Minotaur invents the ruyun or the nayxpd- 
τιον (Schol. Pind. Nem. 5, 89a; cf. Aristippos 317 F 4); but on an amphora 
(Washington Univ. 688; Mylonas A J Arch 44, 1940, p. 194 f.) he wrestles with 
the Minotaur. That seems to be old, but it may after all be secondary, 1.6. the 
version may have been introduced after Theseus had superseded Phorbas as 
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wrestler. We shall also leave out of the discussion the fact that art is at variance 
with literature: Mylonas knows thirty-three representations in which Theseus 
uses the sword, whereas Hellanikos (323a F 14) records as a clause of the treaty 
between Minos and the Athenians: ἐμβάντας δὲ πλεῖν σὺν αὐτῶι τοὺς ἠιθέους μηδὲν 
ὅπλον ἀρήιον. ἐπιφερομένους. In the rationalised account of Philochoros (328 Ἐ 17) 
καταπαλαίειν may be ambiguous, only the ἀγὼν γυμνικός being certain. Nothing 
can be done with the alleged title of a tragedy by Thespis ἾΑθλα ἐπὶ Πελίαι ἣ 
Φόρβας. I cannot rid myself of the suspicion that in the story about the Eleusin- 
ian Kerkyon Phorbas is the original victor. In any case, if Theseus vanquishes 
Kerkyon in wrestling before he reaches Athens he cannot have learnt his art 
from the Athenian Phorbas. 7) Pausan. 1, 39, 3; Schol. Lucian p. 65, 17 ff. 
8) Cf. n. 6. 

1) Kahrstedt Studien I, 1934, p. 99 f.; 104 f. is altogether suspicious, doubting 
the ψήφισμα in both cases. His suggestion that it was an ‘echte φυγή ἐξ ᾿Αρείου 
x&yov because of some crime, and that Eubulos was ‘vermutlich der ankláger 
vor dem Areopag' cannot be proved. 2) According to Demetrios Magnes (Diog. 
Laert. 2, 55) he died in Corinth. Stesikleides in his Chronicle (245 F 3) supplies 
the year 360/59 B.C. which is doubted: if it is a fact that he was not recalled until 
after Mantineia in the second half of the year 362 B.C. the interval is hardly long 
enough. 3) Since Schaefer Demosthenes I, 1856, p. 170 it has been accepted 
fairly generally that the mover of the recall was the well-known statesman. 

I) Die griech.-röm. Biographie, 1901, p. 22. We cannot reach any certainty in 
the question about the relation of the sources to each other, whether e.g. Neanthes 
in F 37 came in through I.; but the authors together with whom I. is cited preclude 
the possibility that the Kallatian (Introd. p. 618, 23 ff.) is meant. 2) For πρὸς 
τὰς φύσεις (scil. τῶν ὑποκριτῶν) γράψαι (F 36) see A. S. Owen Greek Poetry and 
Life, 1936, p. 148 ff. 3) F 34? 

I) Robert's assignment of Hygin. Asir. 2, 5 to I. (Evatost. Catast. Rell. p. 230) 
is wrong. Hyginus does not quote I. (as he does in F 64-66) but qui Argolica scrip- 
serunt (311 F 2). 2) Robert Heldensage p. 260 n. 3; Ernst Meyer RE XIX 
col 383, 2x fi. 3) Il. A 270 τηλόθεν ἐξ ἀπίης γαίης (cf. T 49; Od. π 18). From 
Aristarchos at the latest scholars explained ἀντὶ τῆς ἀπούσης, declaring the idea 
of the Homeric word being the name of the country as an error of the νεώτεροι 
(Schol. AT Il. A 270; Y 49). ’Arin has a long, ἀπίη a short «. 4) See Olck 
ΤΕ ΤΠ col AOT, 5) Plutarch Aet. Gr. 51 διὰ τί Βαλλαχράδας ἑαυτοὺς 'Ap- 
γείων Inatdes ἐν ἑορτῆι τινι παίζοντες ἀποκαλοῦσι; 7) ὅτι τοὺς πρώτους ὑπ᾽ ᾿Ινάχου 
καταχθέντας. ἐκ τῶν ἄκρων (Madvig ἀγρῶν o) εἰς τὰ πεδία ἀχράσι διατραφῆναι λέγουσιν * 
ἀχράδας δὲ πρῶτον ἐν Π]ελοποννήσωι φανῆναι τοῖς “Ἕλλησιν, ἔτι τῆς χώρας ἐχείνης ᾿Απίας 
προσαγορευομένης, ὅθεν ἄπιοι αἱ ἀχράδες μετωνομάσθησαν. Aelian. V. H. 3, 39 ὅτι βαλά- 
νοὺς ᾿Αρκάδες, ᾿Αργεῖοι δὲ ἀπίους, ᾿Αθηναίοι δὲ σῦκα, Τιρύνθιοι δὲ ἀχράδας δεῖπνον εἶχον. 
6) See on Demetrios 304 F 1. 7) N.5. 

1) See Ernst Meyer and Zwicker R E XX 1, 1941, col. 1177 ff.; 1178 no. 1. 
2) Bibl. 2, 140; Diod. 4, 33, 4. 3) Cf. Pausan. 5, I, 10 f. (Augeias) καὶ τοὺς παῖ- 
δας τοῦ "Axropog καὶ ᾿Αμαρυγχέα ἐπηγάγετο ἐς φιλίαν. ἦν δὲ ὁ ᾿Αμαρυγκεὺς ἄλλως 
μὲν ἀγαθὸς τὰ ἐς τὸν πόλεμον, ὁ δέ οἱ πατὴρ Πυττίος Θεσσαλὸς τὰ ἄνωθεν ἣν καὶ ἐς 
τὴν ᾿Ηλείαν ἀφίκετο ἐκ Θεσσαλίας. ᾿Αμαρυγκεῖ μὲν δὴ καὶ ἀρχῆς ἐν ᾿Ηλείαι μετέ- 
δωχεν ὁ Αὐγέας. Perhaps Πυττίος, whom Hoefer (Rosch. Lex. III col. 3412; cf. 
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Solmsen Rh. Mus. 53, 1898, p. 137 ff.) connects with Π|Ιτθ-, is after all a corruption. 
It is true that the quotation from Hesiod also gives cause for doubts: Heyne 
assumed that a line has dropped out after "Ἄρηος. Wilamowitz Pindaros, 1922, 
p. 221 n. 3 suggested an invented name for Elis, Φύκτιον = sanctuary. 

1) Wellmann p. 112 ff.; cf. Boelte Rh. Mus. 83, 1934, p. 336 f. 

I) Thus as the latest L. Pearson The Local Historians of Attica, 1942, p. 139. 

2) See on Phanodemos 325 F 25; on Philochoros 328 F 93. 3) Diod. 1, 28/9 = 
264 F 25 οἱ δ᾽ οὖν Αἰγύπτιοί φασι καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα ἀποικίας πλείστας ἐξ Αἰγύπτου κατὰ 
πᾶσαν διασπαρῆναι τὴν οἰκουμένην κτλ. (cf. F Gv Hist III ἃ p. 49, 12 ff.; 75, 24 ff.). 
The discussion of these claims did not, of course, come to an end after Hekataios 
and I. Strange to say Diodoros belongs to the sceptics; it is not credible (see Introd. 
n. 43) that his criticism in ch. 29, 5-6 was directed against I. in particular. 

I) As Eitrem R E IX col. 1732, 62 f. and Joh. Schmidt ibid. XX col. 646, 15 ff. 
believe. See Wilamowitz Aischylos Interpretationen, 1914, p. 138 nm. I. 2) 
Pausan. I, 19, 5; 8. 3) Epigr. 57 Wil ’Ivaxing Ἴσιδος. We should like to 
know about his ’Ioög ἄφιξις (see Herter RE Suppl. V col. 418; Pfeiffer on F 
472). 4) 140 F 13; Plutarch. De Is. 3 p. 352 A ἔτι πολλοὶ μὲν “Epyod, πολλοὶ δὲ 
Προμηθέως ἱστορήκασιν αὐτὴν θυγατέρα κτλ. It is quite possible that I. cited Anti- 
kleides here and in F 57 (Wellmann p. 16). 5) 1, 24, 8 φασὶ δὲ καὶ τὸν Ilepoca 
γεγονέναι κατ᾽ Αἴγυπτον, καὶ τῆς Ἴσιδος τὴν γένεσιν ὑπὸ τῶν “Ἑλλήνων εἰς "Apyoc 
μεταφέρεσθαι, μυθολογούντων τὴν ᾿Ιὼ τὴν εἰς βοὸς τύπον μεταμορφωθεῖσαν. This passage 
probably does not belong to the excerpt from Hekataios. ()) τ το τ: 7) 
Diod. I, 28, 4-29, 4. 

1) Pausan. 7, 1, 1; οἵ. Kastor 250 F 2. 2) Pausan. 2, 5, 6. In Bibl. 2, 1 he 
is the son of Inachos and the brother of Phoroneus, Apis the son of Phoroneus and 
the brother of Niobe. 3) Cf. on F 45, and the opposite views of the relation 
between Sais and Athens. 

1) The tradition about him is summarized by Stoll Rosch. Lex. II col. 1189 ff. 
and by Kroll RE XI col. 484 ff. 2) υἱὸς (αἰὸς ὁ υἱὸς Αἰγύπτου I) — κέλτης: 
Ὕων — Κέττης Movers. There is an Egyptian king Κέτην in (Hekataios—) Diod. 
I, 62, 1 (cf. Wiedemann Herodots 2. Buch p. 431 f.). 3) The equation of the 
Peloponnesian with the Egyptian (Sar)apis (see on F 44) is comparable to some 
extent. There is a connexion between the statements of Stephanos and Theo- 
pompos 115 F 103 §3 τίνα te τρόπον “EAAnves ol σὺν ᾿Αγαμέμνονι thy Κύπρον xat- 
ἐσχον ἀπελάσαντες τοὺς μετὰ Κινύρου, ὧν εἰσιν ὑπολιπεῖς ᾿Αμαθούσιοι. Unfortunately we 
do not learn where the exiles went. 

I) There is an ᾿Αναξιβίη in the catalogue Bibl. 2, 18, but she becomes the wife of 
one Archelaos. 2) See Hoefer Rosch. Lex. III col. 939 f. 3) Cf. ’Mevia αἴξ 
(Keyssner RE XVIII col. 2433) and ᾿Ωλενίη πέτρη (Boelte ibid. 2433 f.). 

1) It is all the more unintelligible that he believes it a poem. The only preserved 
fragment is pure prose, and is not ‘offenbar verderbt’ as Westermann asserted 
without any foundation. 2) Leipz. Hist. Abh. 18; Herm. 46, 1911, p. 296 ff. 
So far Otto Herm. 45, 1910, p. 632 ff. agrees. 3) As against the suggestion 
Introd. n. 8. 

I) Rosch. Lex. II col. 1602. 2) N. Jahrb. 37, 1916, p. 572; R E XI col. 1997; 
see also Schwenn ibid. XV col. 952. 3) G. Murray Five Stages?, 1935, p. 32 ‘a 
great number of rites which were formerly explained as remnants of human sacri- 
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fices are simply ceremonies of initiation’; Jeanmaire Couroi et Courétes, 1939, 
passim. 

I) Πολυξώ Stiehle. See on 533 F 5. 2) The identification of books with such 
different titles (Wellmann p. 111 n. 105) is improbable. Nor is there any reason for 
regarding them as parts of a more or less voluminous work. The antiquaries wrote 
quantities of special treatises. 3) F 403 Pf. 4) Syll. 1067. Hiller von 
Gaertringen RE VI A 2, 1927, col. 1613 locates them in Ialysos, the home of 
Diagoras. See also Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 462 f.; Jessen R E VIII col. 67. 

1) In F 52 the title is incomplete, or ᾿Απόλλωνος must be understood from the 
context. 2) 81 T 1. ᾿Επιφανείας may be meant collectively; otherwise a quali- 
fication has dropped out. 3) Latyshew IOSP Eux. I 184; Rostovtzeff Ko 
16, 1920, p. 203 ff. 4) The definition of Siebelis p. XX f. ('Ister igitur videtur 
non egisse de variis deorum apparitionibus, sed res narrasse, quibus probaret 
Apollinem suam saepe declarasse praesentiam') is wrong, and so is Susemihl's 
translation of the title 'Geschichten von Machterweisungen des Apollo'. Certainly 
the gods often appear in order to give help in a critical situation, but they by no 
means always come for this purpose, and this is not the original meaning of epi- 
phany. Dion. Hal. A. R. 2, 68 f. uses the word in the wider sense of the miraculous 
help Vesta gave to her priestesses (Pfister R E Suppl. IV col. 277 ff.); but that does 
not justify us in accepting the idea of Herzog (Die Wunderheilungen von Epidauros, 
1931, p. 49) who suggests that ‘the general conception ἐπιφάνειαι᾽ is the correct 
designation of the contents also of the ᾿Ιάματα, because this conception ‘when 
taken in a wider sense covers all miracles'. It is recorded occasionally (very seldom) 
that the god 'appears' to the patient; but the essential event in all these cases is 
the healing. That is a different point of view and nothing is gained by obliterating 
the difference. 5) Cf. Nock J H St 48, 1928, p. 38H. 6) It may be sufficient 
to point to the decree of Kos Syll.? 398 which refers to the rescue of Delphi in 
279 B.C. (τᾶς τε ἐπιφανείας τᾶς γεγενημένας ἕνεκεν ἐν τοῖς περὶ τὸ ἱερὸν κινδύνοις; 
cf. Pomtow Kho 14 p. 278) and to the epiphany of (Apollo and) Artemis in 
Magnesia in 221/o B.C. which caused the institution of the great festival (Syll.® 
557 fi.; cf. on no. 482). It is an early example of the misuse of a religious idea when 
the Phalerean Demetrios ‘Iyepatov τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ ἀναιρεθέντος ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αντιπάτρου αὐτὸς 
μετὰ Νικάνορος διέτριβεν, αἰτίαν ἔχων ὡς τὰ ἐπιφάνεια Frod ἀδελφοῦ (αὐτοῦ i.e. 
᾿Αντιπάτρου ἢ Kaibel) θύων (Athen. 12, 60 p. 542 E). 

1) In the numerous discussions it has seldom received sufficient attention, and 
this neglect led to wild speculations about the connexion of Achilleus with Athens. 
I see no reason to discuss them. 2) Hesych. s.v. papuaxot. The reference to 
Athens is not certain, and the correctness of the statement has repeatedly been 
disputed. 3) The expedient (Gruppe Griech. Myth. p. 923; Weber ARW 
23, 1925, p. 231 ff.) that one 'zur erklárung des attischen ritus eine nicht-athenische 
legende herangezogen hat’ is misleading (1) because the legend does not explain 
the Attic custom; (2) because we know at least one Attic aition, the Androgeos 
story. It is not necessary to deal here with the much discussed questions about 
the different forms of the ritual, the relation of the Attic to Ionic forms, the fate 
of the φαρμακοί (whether or not there was a human sacrifice) efc. 4) Farnell 
Cults IV, 1907, p. 281 (because of Achilleus) suggested 'the Thargelia of some 
Ionic city, Ephesus or Miletus’. In any case Achilleus does not tell in favour of 
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Delphi. Because of the one gapuoxóc and the stoning one might think of Abdera 
the custom of which place Kallimachos (F 90 Pf.) had described; but neither feature 
is unique. 5) Nilsson Gr. Feste, 1906, p. 105 ff.; Hoefer Rosch. Lex. III col. 
2276 ff.; V. Gebhard Die Pharmakoi in Ionien u. d. Sybakchoi in Athen, diss. 
München 1926; RE V A 2, 1934, col. 1290 ff.; XIX 2, 1938, col. 1841 f. 6) 328 
F 83; 84. 7) Phot. Bibl. 279 p. 534 a 2 ff. 8) It is of course not certain that 
this was the only aition given in the Atthides, still less that it is early; the intro- 
duction of Androgeos may even tell against it (about his position in the Atthides 
see on Philochoros 328 F 17; Amelesagoras 330 F 2). In Bibi. 3, 209 ff. the plague 
(a typical feature of these aitiological inventions) is arranged differently as to the 
time, and instead of Androgeos we find the sacrifice of the “YaxtvOov κόραι, which 
is the aition of a cult, not of a ceremonial act. In these circumstances how can we 
decide what I. said in his Attika ? 

I) See on F 43. We shall consequently not supply ἐν τοῖς AwAwxoic in the 
text of Plutarch. 2) 2% 32, 5320) 35» 3. 3) Provided the ‘dating’ τῶν καθ᾽ 
Ἣρακλέα Μερόπων is sound and belongs to I. There is no chronological incon- 
sistency, if I. (or his authority Antikleides) assumed Dipoinos and Skyllis, the 
teachers of the two artists, to be pupils of Daidalos, as Pausan. 2, 15, 1 does. 
But what about the Meropes? Robert’s explanation (Ph. U. X p. 9 n. 1) ‘dass sie 
sich in der inschrift Koer nannten’ is ingenious, but it hardly explains the dating 
xa’ Ἡραχλέα. We do not know the home country of Tektaios and Angelion, 
nor do we hear of an artist’s signature. Perhaps we must understand οἱ ἐπιχώριοι 
as the subject of φασίν, and the author, whoever he was, did not commit himself. 

1) Plutarch. Amat. 20 p. 766 C; Antonin. Lib. Met. 39. 

I) Aelian. N. A. 6, 1 in a similar enumeration has the δάφνη Πυθική. 2) 
SEERC 5.29. BE? 

I) The man was a well-known athlete about whom more anecdotes were told 
(Pausan. 6, 8, 3). He was stadion victor in 408/7 B.C., and if in 364/3 he won a 
victory with the chariot (Pausan. 6, 4, 2; 8, 3) this would confirm his wealth 
indicated by the παμμέγιστος ἀνδριάς: The name has come down in different 
forms: Εὐβάτας Xen. Hell. 1, 2, 1 (εὐβότας V); Aelian; Εὐβώτας Pausan. 6, Gh ee 
Εὔβατος Diod. 13, 68, τ; Eurótos Euseb. Arm. Chron. p. 95 Karst. 2) Clement 
makes Aristotle attach his promise to a condition (εἰ συμπράξειεν αὐτῶι xcA.), 
according to Aelian Eubotas (not very clearly) is afraid of an ἐπιβουλή on the part 
of Lais if he refuses. 3) N. 4. 6, 1; V. H. 3, 30. 4) See on F 54. 

1) Jacoby D. Marm. Par. p. 189; F Gr Hist II D p. 686, 35 ff. 

1) R E IX col. 2282, 11 ff.; Introd. n. 12; on F 64/6. 2) Merkel Prolegg. ad 
Apoll. Rhod. p. LX XVI. 3) See Tuempel R E II col. 269 f. What he says about 
Euphorion becomes doubtful by the new fragment (Vitelli-Norsa Annali Scuola 
norm. sup. di Pisa, Lettere 4, 1935; cf. Latte Philol. 90, 1935, p. 129 ff.); but that 
is no reason for confining oneself entirely to the negative as Wuest does (RE VI 
A 2771937, col. 2131, 39 f£.). 4) Because of Tzetzes' additions the editors (see 
also Pfister Rosch. Lex. V col. 1094 f.) erroneously restricted the quotation to the 
first sentence. Tzetzes took Hesione from the general tradition (n. 6) and Lesbos 
from Parthenios. 5) Hoefer Rosch. Lex. V col. 544 f. 6) There were variants 
in this regard too: according to the general tradition he obtained Hesione (Tzetzes 
Schol. 469 following Bibl. 2, 135). It is possible, but incapable of proof, that Hel- 
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lanikos already followed thıs version: the quotation from him does not include 
more than what I printed as 4 F 109—the aition for a cult of Herakles in Ilion. 

1) For the evidence see Joh. Schmidt Rosch. Lex. III col. 613 f.; Robert Helden- 
sage p. 177; Wuest RE XVII col. 1918 f. 2) Steph. Byz. s.v. ᾿Αλχκομεναί * πόλις 
ἐν ᾿Ιθάκηι τῆι νήσωι ἀφ᾽ ἧς ᾿Αλκομενεὺς ὁ ᾿Οδυσσεύς. Strab. 10, 2, 16 μεταξὺ δὲ τῆς 
᾿Ἰθάκης καὶ τῆς Κεφαλληνίας ἣ ᾿Αστερία νησίον. ᾿Αστερὶς δὲ ὑπὸ τοῦ ποιητοῦ λέγεται 
(Od..8 846), ἣν ὁ μὲν Σκήψιος μὴ μένειν τοιαύτην, οἵαν φησὶν ὁ ποιητής... ὁ δὲ ᾿Απολλό- 
δωρος (244 F 202) μένειν καὶ νῦν, καὶ πολίχνιον λέγει ἐν αὐτῆι ᾿Αλαλκομενὰς τὸ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῶι 
τῶι ᾿Ισθμῶι κείμενον. 3) Lykophr. Al. 786 ὃν Βομβυλείας κλιτὺς ἣ Τεμμικία / ὕψι- 
στον ἡμῖν πῆμ᾽ ἐτέκνωσέν ποτε, where the scholia comment ἐν γὰρ Βοιωτίαι, φασίν, 
ἡ ᾿Αντίκλεια τὸν ᾽Οδυσσέα ἐγέννησεν. Another localization in Schol. Soph. Azas 190 
λέγεται δὲ ἡ ᾿Αντίκλεια ἀπὸ ᾿Αρκαδίας ἐπὶ ᾿Ιθάκην.... κατὰ τὴν ὁδὸν Σισύφωι συνελ- 
θεῖν, ἐξ οὗ ἦν φύσει ᾿᾽Οδυσσεύς. It is uncertain whether Silenos ἐν B. Μυθυκῶν ἱστοριῶν 
(27 F 1) has this story in mind when etymologizing the name of Odysseus. 

Τὴ Schol. ABT. There were variants according to which only the sisters were 
changed to μελεαγρίδες. See the tradition in R. Holland Rosch. Lex. II coi. 2586 ff.; 
Andrée RE XV col. 445 f. 

1) Marcellin. Vit. Thucyd. 29 f. 

ı) Cf. Phot. Berol s.v. ἀμαλλεῖον with the note of Reitzenstein; from an 
Atticist. 2) Cf. Hesych. s.v. δράγμα, δράγματα; Et. gen. p. 13, 8 Rei; Phot. 
Berol. s.v. ἀμαλλεῖον; Eust. Il. p. 1162, 24 ff.; Suda s.v. δράγματα - ἀπαρχαί. 
3) The epithet is used by Nonn. Dionys. 17, 153, who repeatedly has ἀμαλλοτόκος 
(1b 31, 38; 45, 101; 48, 678). Cf. Δημήτηρ ᾿Αμαία at Troezen: Didymos in 
Zenob. Prov. 4, 20. About Δημήτηρ Οὐλώ id. in Schol. Apoll. Rh. 1, 972. 4), ct. 
Schol. Eurip. Or. 932 ὁ δὲ [Πελασγὸς πρῶτος ἄρτου κατασχευὴν ἐξεῦρε, πάλαι τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων τοῖς δράγμασι σιτουμένων. Something analogous might have been said 
in the Attika. 

I) See on F 14. 2) Cf. Wehrli RE XVIII col. 1072, 51 ff. 3) A 

I) Suggested by Wellmann p. 15, whose assertion that Dionysios Skytho- 
brachion (32 F 14) used I. seems to me wrong as well. 2) It is not mentioned 
in the enumeration of the variants Bibl. 1, 120 which, however, is not complete 
(see Jessen Rosch. Lex. III col. 2357 ff.; Robert Heldensage p. 810 ff.). Here τινές 
are quoted for Phineus being blinded ὑπὸ Ποσειδῶνος, ὅτι τοῖς Φρίξου παισὶ τὸν 
ἐκ Κόλχων εἰς τὴν Ἑλλάδα πλοῦν ἐμήνυσεν. The röle of Helios as the avenging god 
is old in the tale of Phineus, but there the reason is different. Oppian. Kyneg. 
2, 612 ff. Diet γάρ ποτε δὴ Φαέθων ἐχκοτέσσατο Tırav, / μαντιπόλου Φοίβοιο χολωσά- 
μενος περὶ νίκης is in no way connected with I. 

I) Straton in Strabo 1, 3, 4; οἵ. Plin. N. H. 2, 2ο5; 6, 1-3. 2) Sintflutsagen, 
1899, p. 46. 

1) See Rohde Psyche? I p. 154 n. 1. Wilamowitz (n. 2) is wrong in saying that 
Aristarchos followed Hellanikos 4 F 60; here the παλαιοὶ ἄνθρωποι must be under- 
stood as Hesiod’s ἀνδρῶν ἡρώων θεῖον γένος, of καλέονται / ἡμίθεοι, προτέρη γενεὴ 
κατ᾽ ἀπείρονα γαῖαν (Opp. 159 f.). 2) They are briefly delineated by Wilamo- 
witz Gl. d. Hell. ΤΊ p. 8 f. 

1) The Homeric scholion is on the passage about the Thracian king Rhesos 
(K 434/41), whose τεύχεα χρύσεια are called πελώρια, θαῦμα ἰδέσθαι. 2) Cf oon 
Philochoros 328 F 98. 
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1) Cf. Ovid. Met. 9, 273 ff. and Liban. Narr. 3 p. 360 Westermann. 2) 
Moirai and Eileithyia put side by side seem to point to different versions of the 
same story. One can easily see how the former could be introduced in a story like 
that narrated in the Iliad. Their gesture (ἐκαθέζοντο κρατοῦσαι τὰς ἑαυτῶν χεῖρας) 
is the same as that mentioned by I., a form of binding charm according to an old 
and wide-spread superstition. 3) Wuest (RE XIX 2 col. 1839 f.) collected the 
dubious interpretations of these figures. The only certain fact about them is that 
they belong to the domain of faith or superstition which surrounds birth. 4) 
Schwartz Jahrb. Suppl. 12, 1881, p. 426 seems misleading. 5) One considers 
the ᾿Αργολικά, but the Ὑπομνήματα is perhaps more likely, and even a poem 
would not be impossible. 6) That seems to be the case here. Divergences be- 
tween Aristarchos and I. were rather frequent (F 69-70). 

1) Herm. 19, 1884, p. 447 n. 2. 2) Guaranteed by Eustath. on Il. B 603 ff. 
p. 300, 29 and on Dionys. Perieg. 414. Cf. Hoefer Rosch. Lex. V col. 609 no. 2; Lesky 
REV A 2 col. 1683 no. 2. 
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SELECTED ADDENDA 
Hellanikos (323a) 


Introd. p. 5, 33: “The Archidamian War’, called from the Spartan 
king who died in its beginnings (427 B.C.), is really not a very suitable 
designation (see Busolt Gr. G. III 2 p. 854 n. I; cf. A. Elter Neue Jahr- 
bücher 35, 1915, p. 77 ff.) for Thukydides’ ὁ πρῶτος πόλεμος ὁ δεχκέτης 
(5, 26, 3). As a simple 'Ten-years-War' is, at least sometimes, apt to be 
misleading in our context, I called this first part of the Great War rather 
offhandedly the ‘Nikias War’—a short term which seemed convenient 
to me (there is no danger that anybody would think of the Sicilian 
expedition) and, perhaps, as suitable as the quite customary Nikias 
Peace. For Νικίας γενόμενος ἣν μὲν ἔν τινι λόγωι καὶ Περικλέους ζῶντος, 
ὥστε κἀκείνωι συστρατηγῆσαι καὶ καθ᾽ αὑτὸν ἄρξαι πολλάκις---Π is known 
to have been on the board of strategoi almost every year since 4287, 
though he most probably had not the same exceptional position on it as 
στρατηγὸς ἐξ ἁπάντων---, Περικλέους δ᾽ ἀποθανόντος εὐθὺς εἰς τὸ πρωτεύειν 
προήχθη (Plutarch. Nik. 2, 2). However, to avoid confusion, I have 
replaced the Nikias War by the usual (though not universal) Archidamian 
War in the Corrigenda. 

Introd. p. 14, 20 ff.: There is an evident gap in this section. Though 
I have repeatedly touched on special points regarding the framework 
of Hellanikos’ Atthis (see p. 50 f.; Index s. Athens; chronography ; γενεά; 
Hellanikos), I have deliberately avoided discussing the general and 
fundamental problems of his chronology, viz. his epochal dates and the 
length of his γενεά. To do so would entail a not quite short history of 
Greek chronography as a whole down from Hekataios and his alleged 
generation of 40 years to (at the least) Timaios and Eratosthenes. Con- 
cerning the second question, Miss Mabel Lang (Bryn Mawr College, 
Pennsylvania) in a letter of 6.2.1953 (see now ‘The Generation of Peisistra- 
tus’, AJPh 75, 1954, p. 59 ff.) suggested ‘that the framework created 
by Hellanicus for early Athenian history was based on a 40-year genera- 
tion, and that, when this generation was given up in favour of a 33 1/3 
year generation by his immediate successors, they made insertions in his 
list of kings, adding the names of Kekrops II and Pandion II’. In a way, 
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this would furnish a simple and a priori not incredible explanation of the 
lengthening of the list which, in my opinion too, ‘had only nine names 
between Kekrops and Demophon’. But there remain difficulties (see 
Notes p. 12, 121) which I cannot discuss here, and as yet I do not believe 
that we can solve the riddle of the chronology of the Peisistratids (Aithis, 
1949, p. 152 ff.; 188 ff.) with the help of the length of the γενεά at all. 
This is, in my opinion, a different problem which has first to deal with 
what we can, and what we cannot, expect in oral tradition. 

As to the fundamental chronological questions it would be desirable 
if the Glasgow thesis by Mrs. M. Miller (Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Chronography’; see provisionally A. R. Burn JHSt 69, 1949, 
p. 70 ff.) could be published in full. 

Introd. p. 16, 26-19, 38: ATL 3, 1950, p. 161f. ‘Hellanikos used 
archon dates. Thucydides gives no single archon date in the whole ex- 
cursus (scil. the Pentekontaetia), and he tells us elsewhere that archon- 
ships are of no use to his purpose... No doubt he thought that Hella- 
nikos had done enough of that (he, of course, did not know that Hellani- 
kos’ book was going to perish): he seems to have judged that relative 
chronology is what matters for the real understanding of a narrative and 
he left absolute chronology to look after itself. 

How has he sought precision, or what kind of precision has he sought 
in relative chronology? His improvement is to set events in proper order. 
It is our belief that in his excursus Thucydides has done this without any 
deviation whatever (my italics)’. 

I quote this latest and very attractive appreciation of Thukydides’ 
method not only because it simply acknowledges the fact which I have 
tried to prove against modern doubts, namely that Hellanikos dated by 
archons, but also (though this concerns not so much Hellanikos as 
Thukydides himself) because it stresses to the utmost the historical 
value of the perhaps most maligned part of Thukydides’ work, and 
because it may well be that such really was the opinion of Th. on chro- 
nological accuracy (which would throw an indirect light also on the chro- 
nographer Hellanikos and ancient historical chronography as a whole), 
setting it thus against my own reflexions on the value of this method for 
the κτῆμα ἐς xef—there really is no doubt at all that it created partly 
great difficulties even for the ancient historians who still had Hellanikos 
at hand (see nn. 138; 151)—and even more against the immediately 
preceding treatment of the ‘chronology of the period 477-432’ by A. W. 
Gomme (A historical Commentary on Thucydides 1, 1945, p. 389 ff.). 
For Gomme too (and I do not dissent) keeps ‘as our guide one fact, 
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namely that Thucydides gives his events in strict chronological sequence, 
as he conceives it’. This restriction—if such it is—we may perhaps dis- 
regard. In any case, the remark ATL p. 161 n. 16 on Gomme ‘what he 
says may be true, but the judgment it implies is mistaken’ seems to me 
right only so far as ‘unwarrantable doubt’ on what Th. claims, ‘should 
not lead to a general doubt about the whole implied claim, especially the 
claim to chronological precision'-—in other words, perhaps, to an over- 
estimation of the value of the lost section of Hellanikos’ work. The true 
difference between Gomme and the authors of ATL is that, according 
to the former, ‘on the other hand, the fact (or the probability) that the 
excursus is an unfinished (Gomme’s italics) essay, allows a possible 
disruption of the chronological order, which Thucydides would later 
have put right’. Without entering into the discussion of this last point 
(I myself used the more neutral expression ‘sketch’ which leaves open 
the question as to the state in which Th. left his manuscript), and here, 
too, without touching on the ‘Thucydidean question’ (p. 19, 12 ff.), I 
will only ask whether one can call an ‘improvement’ what is not meant 
as such in view of the fact that the criticism on Hellanikos is apparently 
a later addition (Text p. 5, 24 ff.), but as the reason why Thukydides, in 
spite of the publication of Hellanikos’ Atthis, did not like (or did not 
think it necessary), whether rightly or wrongly (we cannot judge in view 
of our almost non-existent knowledge of this section of Hellanikos’ 
work) to cancel his own sketch of the period in question. Apart further 
from the fact that Thukydides did not, and most probably could not, 
use the chronological principle (γέγραπται δὲ ἑξῆς ὡς ἕκαστα ἐγίγνετο κατὰ 
θέρος καὶ χειμῶνα), which he created for his narrative of the war itself 
(the first history of a contemporary war), for the fifty years before it, 
and which for whatever reasons he did not even use for the immediate 
pre-history, the period of the αἰτίαι καὶ διαφοραί (see GG Nachr. 1928 
p. 4 ff.)—my doubts here are merely directed against the last (italicised) 
words of ATL, which in their uncompromising form are an a priori 
judgment, and seem to me to amount to a new sort of Thukydides-ortho- 
doxy: in my opinion, ‘the setting of events in proper order' does not 
preclude the admitting of (say) short digressions, reaching backward 
and forward in time. It is a matter of interpretation whether at all, and 
then where, we have to acknowledge such 'violations' (if violations they 
are) of the principle in the Pentekontaetia, and (if possible), to find out 
why Thukydides admitted them. Nevertheless, I should not have added 
this postscript, were it not for the perhaps most important case in point, 
discussed in another postscript to Philochoros F 117. 
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F 1 p. 25, 6ff. (ct. n. 25): I hold to my opinion on Athena’s speech, 
roughly expressed in the Text, as showing (to put it roughly again) that 
Aischylos belonged to the adherents of Ephialtes and his successors, and 
that he was quite satisfied with the position the former left to the old 
homicide court, against E. R. Dodds CI. Q. N.S. 3, 1953, p. 19 f. who refers 
Eum. 690/5 ‘specifically to the admission of the Zeugitai to the archon- 
ship, and thereby to the membership of the Areopagus’, and declares 
that with these verses ‘Aeschylus is not protesting against anything the 
democrats have already done; he is merely warning them against going 
too far in the futwre’. Apart from other objections to this evaluation of 
‘the poet’s political attitude’ (who in Dodds’ own words ‘was not by 
temperament a reactionary’) and from (perhaps not very strong) doubts 
about the possibility that a play produced in spring 458 could allude to 
a law carried in 458/7 (ἕκτωι ἔτει μετὰ τὸν ᾿Εφιάλτου θάνατον Aristot. ᾿Αθπ. 
26, 2)—political propositions leading to it may well have been publicly 
canvassed before—I cannot bring myself to believe that the poet, even 
if the Vita calls him ἐξ εὐπατριδῶν τὴν φύσιν, and who (it does not follow) 
may have belonged to one of the two higher census classes (cf. Wilamo- 
witz Aischylos, Interpretationen, 1914, p. 237), would even in a com- 
parison have likened the great middle class and main part of the citizen- 
body, which supported the new policy of Athens (Thuk. 1, 102, 4 - 103, 4) 
openly recommended in the Eumenids, to κακαὶ émppoat and βάρβαρος. 
If there is something specific behind the verses in question, I should 
still be much more inclined to think of the gangsters (cf. ᾿Αθπ. 25, 4; 
Plutarch. Perikl. 10, 7-8: the murderer of Ephialtes came from Tanagra!) 
employed by the conservative diehards, who soon after in the first Pelo- 
ponnesian War were prepared to betray Athens to the enemy (Thuk. 
I, 107, 4). But I will not argue this point here. 

F 1 n. 18: Another example of the same procedure, also from Aigina 
and mythical times, is furnished by Pausan. 2, 29, 1o. 

F 23 p. 49, 11-50, 14. It will be seen that I completely disagree from 
the treatment of ’Adr. chs. 3-4 by v. Fritz and Kapp Aristotle’s Constitu- 
tion of Athens and Related Texts; New York 1950 p. 8 ff.—a book not 
available in this country, or at least to me, when I printed the Commen- 
tary in 1952/3 (only at the last moment I can note the new paper of v. 
Fritz “The Composition of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens and the 
so-called Dracontian Constitution’, Class. Philology 49, 1954, p. 73 ff.). 
The antagonism between us does not concern minor points—if one may 
call thus the question whether both chapters or one of them were 
written by Aristotle himself, which I, too, am inclined to believe (Text 
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p- 50, 5 ff.) —but the apparently quite different character of the two 
chapters as to their style, purpose, contents, and sources. This difference 
precludes any possibility of conflation which explains them 'as two 
different sketches of the same constitution, one from a more evolutionary, 
the other from a more stationary point of view', and thus incidentally 
tries to prove the historicity of the alleged Dracontian constitution. This 
latter question will probably never be allowed to rest until classical 
scholarship itself will cease, and, as in similar cases, it is perhaps super- 
fluous to register a protest. Nevertheless, I will state at least that the 
use made of ch. 41 seems to me to be grossly deficient in method. See 
also Sterling Dow AJPh 74, 1953, p. 102. 


Kleidemos (323) 


F 1 p. 63, 2 ff. For modern speculations on Helikon see H. T. Wade- 
Gery The Poet of the Iliad, 1952, p. 64 n. 17. 

F 6 n. 4: A herm with a hexameter on Agamemnon is attested in 
the periegetic description of Athens by Kallikrates-Menekles for the 
street called of ‘Epuat (370 F 2). 

F 6 end of n. 5: But one may ask if there is any connection between 
the ᾿Αγαμεμνόνια φρέατα (in Attica) and the first use of ὕδατα πηγαῖα, 
ascribed to the Athenians (besides the ἐκδιδόναι τὸ σπέρμα τῆς τροφῆς and 
the πυρὸς ἔναυσις) in an encomium on Athens which underlies Plutarch. 
Kimon xo, 7 (quoted on Istros 334 F 2 n. 10). Otherwise one may think 
of that kind of Εὑρήματα which on principle attributed all inventions to 
heroic times, and then we may find here one of the many parallels 
between the books on Argos and the Atthides; for the former traced 
back the abundance of φρέατα in their country to the daughters of Danaos 
- ἃ ταῖς Δαναίσιν ἀνάπτουσιν, ὡς ἐκείνων ἐξευρουσῶν, ag’ od nat 
τὸ ἔπος εἰπεῖν τοῦτο “Ἄργος ἄνυδρον ἐὸν Aavaal θέσαν "Apyoc Evvdpov’, 
followed in the source by an enumeration of the sacred wells (Strabo 8, 
6, 8; cf. Kallimachos F 65 Pf = Hagias-Derkylos 305 F 4). 

F 15.n. 7: For the πολεμαρχία of Charmos see Atthis, 1949, p. 92 f. 

F 17 p. 74, 17-20: For the lasting φιλία between Athens and Crete 
compare the φιλία καὶ συμμαχία which Epimenides (457 T ı § 111) is 
said to have concluded between Knosos and Athens. 

F 31-36 n. 3: On agricultural (and at the same time botanical and 
biological) literature before Theophrastos see W. Capelle Festschrift fiir 
Friedrich Zucker, 1954, p. 48 f. 


Jacoby, Fragm. Griech. Hist. IIIb (Suppl.) 34 
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Androtion (324) 


Introd. n. ror: I am not sure that M. I, Finley Political Science Quar- 
terly 68, 1953, p. 256 ‘there is no genuine demand for, or even fear of, 
redistribution of land and cancellation of debts at any time during the 
century’ does full justice to this evidence for economic pressure and 
social unrest in fourth century Athens (cf. also Text p. 112, 17 ff.). 
I am indebted to the kindness of the author for an offprint of his paper, 
entitled ‘Land, Debt, and the Man of Property in Classical Athens’. 

F 3-4 end of n. 25: “The crucial importance of this question to our 
understanding of Solon's constitutional reform' has been discussed 
again by C. Hignett A History of the Athenian Constitution, 1952, p. 92 ff. 
(273; 393), who regards the second Council as 'a fabrication of oligarchic 
propaganda' in 411 B.C. I am rather inclined to agree with him. 

F 6 n. 7: I have not seen the second edition of Carcopino's book 
(L’ostracisme Athénien, 1935), and A. Calderini L’ostracismo (Res Gestae I, 
Como 1945) has nothing which is relevant to our main problem. From the 
(not very penetrating) article of O. W. Reinmuth RE XVIII 2, 1942, 
col. 674 ff. I cull the casual remark ‘wenn . . . das gesetz über den ostra- 
kismos den von Kleisthenes erlassenen gesetzen angehörte... muss es 
nach seiner entfernung und wiedereinsetzung (my italics) datiert werden... 
auf die jahre 508/7-507/6’. He quotes Schachermeyr Klio 25, 1932, p. 
346 f. who (on quite different considerations; cf. Hignett of. cit. p. 337) 
argued that Aristotle in his Atthidographic source found the law dated in 
505/4 B.C. and that ‘sich dieser termin aus den ereignissen wohl erklären 
lässt’. 

F 6 n. 28; 29: For Kleisthenes as the originator of the law see further 
from a new view-point K. Schefold Mus. Helv. 3, 1946, p. 82, who fails 
to recognize the true nature of Athenian political development as well as 
the special röle of the family to which Kleisthenes belongs, when he finds 
in the peculiar measure what he calls a ‘Delphisches ethos’ (in Kl. erschien 
das ethos, das seit jahrhunderten von Delphi ausging, nochmals in 
seiner ganzen reinheit. Der sechzigjährige war mit einer überlegenen 
reife aus der verbannung in Delphi heimgekehrt’), and (much more 
arguable in his appreciation of the ‘politician’) V. Ehrenberg Historia 
I, 1950, p. 543; 546 f., who (also without discussing the problem of tra- 
dition) declares that the ‘unusual measure combined the boldness, the 
rational clarity, and the deliberate moderation of Cleisthenes’ statesman- 
ship’. On the other hand Hignett of. cit. p. 164 (to whom I feel myself 
much nearer, though I have tried to find a reason for Androtion’s 
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‘conjecture’ in the Text p. 120, 2 ff., after a careful examination 
of the main question, suspends (partly at least) judgment: ‘in view 
of the shipwreck of all hypotheses which in one way or another 
have tried to maintain the ascription of ostracism to Kleisthenes, the 
only possible conclusion is that Kleisthenes was not its author and that the 
ancient writers who attributed it to him had no warrant for their assertion. 
We are therefore free to accept Androtion’s conjecture that the authors 
of such a law cannot have intended to let it remain a dead letter, and 
that on this ground it must have been passed not long before its first applica- 
tion. Who its authors were, and what the purpose was of their strange 
innovation are questions which cannot be answered until the political 
history of the period has been examined’ (the italics are mine). A middle 
course, as it were, is steered by the bold paper of A. E. Raubitschek 
AJArch 55, 1951, p. 221 ff. (followed, for example, by Hans Schaefer 
Stud. Gen. 4, 1951, p. 498). He tries to prove ‘that the law of ostracism 
was enacted shortly before the first ostracism was held (487 B.C.)’, and 
that it was enacted by Kleisthenes himself who ‘came out of retirement 
after Marathon, convinced by the activities of Hippias that Athens needed 
a legal safeguard against the re-establishment of tyranny’. He further 
attributes to Kleisthenes ‘all the measures mentioned by Aristotle in the 
first part of the chapter (22, 2-5), including the famous electoral law of 
487 B.C.’, and finds ‘a close connection between the elections of the 
generals and the vote of ostracism’, believing that the latter ‘was insti- 
tuted with particular reference to the generals as potential supporters of 
tyranny (or [a most significant alternative] oligarchy)’. As far as I can 
see he has not brought forward any evidence for these assumptions, apart 
from the syllogism ‘if the law was passed in 488, Cleisthenes must have 
been alive and active after the battle of Marathon’, and some parallels 
with modern statesmen which in his opinion ‘may give ample support 
to the assumption that Cl. came out of retirement after Marathon’. 
These parallels, of course, prove nothing—at the time of Marathon 
Kleisthenes must have been nearing his eightieth year, if he was not 
still older (a curious parallel to the much doubted case of Hippias)— 
„even if one rejects (as he p. 227 n. 5 and Ehrenberg /.l. p. 546 n. 75 do, 
both, as it appears to me, in rather superficial notes) my hypothesis 
(Atthis p. 160 f.; Text p. 124, 6 ff.) of an overthrow of Kleisthenes in the 
middle of the last decade of the sixth century, founded on the curiously 
reticent report of Herodot. 5, 73 and the complete disappearance of 
Kleisthenes in our tradition after that time. At the best, Raubitschek's 
arguments may be apt to show how little we know of Athenian history 
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and the men influencing its development during the twenty years between 
the reform and the electoral law and Androtion’s date for the law of 
ostracism. But to me (as to others) the ’eighties—after the timely down- 
fall of Miltiades—are the period of the prevalence of Themistokles (and 
Aristeides?), the great statesman in the domain of foreign policy who 
saw too far and paid for it by what is admittedly an ‘overthrow’ by the 
conservative elements, till his main ideas were taken up by Perikles, 
who personally does not seem to have loved or even appreciated him. 
It further does not seem doubtful to me that his ideas in foreign policy 
(which envisage what amounts to a break with the leading power of 
Sparta) entail a position in home policy which brought him into close 
connexion with what later became the democratic party. We have no 
direct tradition about this position in face of the vague and unsatisfactory 
remark about the προστάται τοῦ δήμου after the Xerxes War in Aristotle’s 
’AOn. 23, 3; but again I have no doubt (inspite of the confused chronology 
in ch. 25 which stems partly from a later political pamphlet) that there 
is something behind the connexion between Themistokles and Ephialtes 
stated here. Going back to the first two decades of the century, The- 
mistokles’ plans for making Athens a naval power are significant, and 
the first ostracism known to us (a fundamental restriction stressed often 
enough) as well as the following series given us by Aristotle, and even the 
electoral law would accord rather well with a ‘democratic’ viewpoint. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that Themistokles is never 
called the inventor of ostracism or brought into connexion with it at all 
(Raubitschek and others abuse Plutarch. Them. 11, 1), and one might be 
inclined to argue that this is the most important argument to ascribe 
the measure to the last great statesman before him, who also soon enough 
and even before his reform of the constitution became embroiled with 
Sparta. For till then (but leaving aside the political aspirations, as shown 
by their alliances, of the Peisistratids) Sparta aspired to be, and was un- 
questionably, the leading Greek power since the Lycurgean reform. But 
this last argument is weak in our context, and there are other explana- 
tions for the fact that our (admittedly fragmentary and insufficient) 
tradition does not know of a connexion of Themistokles with the two 
pertinent laws—the ostracism and the electoral law (the latter ascribed 
to him somewhat hesitatingly, for example, by Ch. A. Robinson Jr. 
AJArch. 56, 1952, p. 26). 

F 8 p. 127, 21 ff.: Unfortunately I overlooked the article by V. 
Ehrenberg (see Add. on F 38 n. 6). According to him Phormion (‘whom 
it seems entirely justifiable to ascribe to Pandionis') was a colleague of 
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Hagnon (for whom ‘there is no longer any possible doubt that he be- 
longed to Pandionis’) on the board of generals in 440/39, but also in 
430/29 and perhaps in 429/8. (For the last year the list of Athenian 
generals, presented by Meiggs-Andrewes in the new edition of Hill’s 
Sources for Greek History, 1951, p. 401 ff. does not follow him). He 
further argues that Phormion was strategos in 439/8 (?), 433/2 (?), 
4321, 431/0, 430/29, 429/8. 

F 33 n. 4: On the reliability of the archon dates in the Scholia on 
Aischines see the doubts of ATL 3 p. 169 ff. 

F 34 n. 2: For the quotation of νεώτεροι cf. what Dion. Hal. A.R. 
2, 9, 3 says about the device of Romulus. 

F 38 n. 6: Relevant objections against Lenz' hypothesis of 'eleven 
regular strategoi’ were raised already by V. Ehrenberg ‘Pericles and 
his colleagues between 441 and 429 B.C.’, AJPh 66, 1945, p. 113 ff. 
He is, perhaps, overcautious in concluding that 'the case for the eleven 
does not look very promising’ and declining to ‘give a final answer’, 
satisfied with 'merely stating the facts' and enumerating the eleven 
names of F 38 for 441/o B.C. in the 'lists of strategoi' at the end of his 
paper. The facts, at least in the present state of our knowledge of the 
Samian War, and even more in view of the evident corruptions in the 
text of the scholion, put Lenz' treatment of the fragment completely 
out of court. 

F 42 p. 151, rr-12: On the strength of a restoration of IG? I 95 
(which he himself calls ‘highly conjectural’) A. G. Woodhead Hes. 18, 
1949, p. 78 ff. asserts that it ‘rules out any date earlier than the spring 
of 416 for the ostracism of Hyperbolos’. Cf. A. E. Raubitschek Transact. 
A. Ph. Ass. 79, 1948, p. 192 ff. (on Andok. or. 4) and E. Vandenpool 
Hesp. 21, 1952, p. 114. 

F 43 n. 3: From the more recent literature Mabel Lang AJPh 69, 
I948, p. 272 ff.; C. Hignett of. cít. 1952, p. 268 ff.; 356 fL; M. Cary 
JHSt 72,1952, p. 56 ff. may be Austell here, 

70/71: On F 71 and the credibility of Conti in general see the excellent 
article of A. G. Roos Mnemos. 45, 1917, p. 69 ff. The bellum adversus 
Tarsenses rests on the ἐπὶ Ταρσηνοὺς πόλεμος Et. M. s.v. Κολώνεια (= 
"Charax 103 F 31) which Sylburg rightly emended to Τυρσηνούς. The 
wrong name Dionysiocles Conti took from a Ms. of Athenaios (3, 50 
p. 96 D), where the Marcianus has the correct Διονυσοχλῆς. It is at least 
possible that he took Androtion also from Athenaios (9,17 p. 375 BC = 
324 F 55), where, from the contents of the quotation, 'operis titulum 


facile fingere potuit'. 
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Phanodemos (325) 


Introd. n. 1: It may be pure chance that there is no Ph. among the 
names registered in the index to Hesperia 1-τὸ (1946). 


Melanthios (326) 


Introd. n. 6: Index Hesperia 1-10, 1946, p. 103. 


Philochoros (328) 


Introd. n. 17: For the battle of Kos the year 262 B.C. is proposed 
‘with the utmost reserve’ by A. Momigliano CI. Q. 44, 1950, p. 107 ff. 
Cf. A. Rehm Milet I 3, 1914, p. 300 ff.; W. Fellmann Antigonos Gonatas, 
diss. Würzburg 1930, p. 65 ff. 

T 2 p. 256, 18-21; 258, 4 ff.: Proklos' designation of Ph. and an 
unknown writer as ἐξηγηταὶ τῶν πατρίων ἄνδρες admits of an even simpler 
and more positive explanation: it must be seen in the light of the parallels 
drawn by the Neoplatonic source of Ioann. Lydus De mens. 4, 15 (quoted 
Text p. 617) between old Athenian and old Roman institutions, in this 
case between the fact ὅτι ποντίφικες οἱ ἀρχιερεῖς παρὰ Ρωμαίοις ἐλέγοντο 
and the assertion that ἐν ᾿Αθήνησι τὸ πάλαι γεφυραῖοι πάντες οἱ περὶ τὰ 
πάτρια ἱερὰ ἐξηγηταὶ xal ἀρχιερεῖς, διουκηταὶ τῶν ὅλων, ὠνομά- 
ζοντο. As to the reliability of these parallels I repeat the warning of 
Wilamowitz (quoted Notes p. 500 n. 14), whose dating is confirmed by 
Dion. Hal. A.R. 2, 22. We may therefore safely disregard the alleged 
testimony of Proklos as to the official position of Ph., and I gladly note 
that J. H. Oliver (of. cit. in n. 3) p. 119 also recognized that he had not 
been an exegete: ‘Proclus means that Philochorus was a writer on sacral 
affairs’. 

T 2 p. 257, 8 ff.: About Lampon ‘the exegete’ I should perhaps have 
spoken more positively here and in Aithis p. 65; 288 n. 95, though I still 
believe that the office is not impossible for him. The treatment of the 
question by Oliver p. 24 ff. and M. Ostwald AJPh 72, 1951, p. 40 f. (who 
has ‘no doubt that “‘exegetes’’ was some sort of a nickname for Lampon, 
perhaps to compare comically an authoritatively solemn bearing of the 
human μάντις with Apollo, the divine πάτριος ἐξηγητής᾽), has only partly 
convinced me, because it is too obviously marred by their main purpose, 
namely to draw a further inference as to the date of introduction of the 
office of exegetai from the fact (stressed duly by me Atthis p. 16 fn 
that ‘literary references to exegesis in a technical sense are exceedingly 
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rare’. It seems further impossible to me to understand in the Suda s.v. 
Θουριομάντεις---ὧν xol Λάμπων ἦν ὁ μάντις, ἐξηγητὴς ἐσόμενος τῆς κτίσεως 
τῆς πόλεως (words only slightly different from those of the scholiast on 
Aristoph. Nubb. 332)—the term &. as simply meaning ‘leader’ (cf. Add. 
on T 2 n. 3). But I am now inclined to change A/his p. 288 n. 95 to ‘it 
is neither certain nor even probable'. Of course, I do not doubt even now 
Ruhnken's emendation of οὐζητητῆς in the quotation of the Antatticist to 
οὐξηγητήῆς. But the explanation—uavrıs γὰρ ἦν καὶ χρησμοὺς ἐξηγεῖτο--- 
which (as already Reiske saw) does not belong to the quotation and does 
not paraphrase the Eupolis quotation, seems to indicate that Lampon 
(elsewhere always called μάντις, χρησμολόγος, θύτης; we remember here 
the μαντευτὰ ἱερά Text p. 258, 37 ff.) in the ΚΚωμωιδούμενοι too (which are 
frequently used by the Scholiasts on Aristophanes for questions concern- 
ing life and official position of persons mentioned by the poet) was not 
called exegete. This is the fact which created difficulties fortheinterpreters 
of Eupolis, and we can solve the difficulty, in fact, most easily by the 
assumption that the comic poet (as Aischylos, Plato, and others did; 
see n. 7) used ἐξηγητής and ἐξηγεῖσθαι not in the technical, but in a wider 
sense. The two (three) words preserved to us would be quite understand- 
able if before them an oracle, a τέρας, or anything like it was mentioned, 
and one of the actors of the scene said ‘there comes Lampon; we can ask 
him’ or something like it. 

ΠῚ 9.1258,21,02..5 But, Dion. Hal. A.K. 2, 22,33 (ct. Add. to p. 256, 
18 ff.) knows the term: ἔτι πρὸς τούτοις ἔταξε (Romulus) μάντιν ἐξ ἑκάστης 
φυλῆς ἕνα παρεῖναι τοῖς ἱεροῖς, ὃν ἡμεῖς ἱεροσκόπον καλοῦμεν, “Ρωμαῖοι δὲ 
ὀλίγον τι τῆς ἀρχαίας φυλάττοντες ὀνομασίας ἀρούσπικα (αὔσπικα Lange) 
προσαγορεύουσιν. There we have Aristotle’s μαντευτὰ ἱερά. As a further 
parallel one may adduce Philochoros F 75, where the mantis of the Tetra- 
polis inspects and judges σημεῖα «τὰ» παραδεδόμενα Ev τοῖς ἰεροῖς, thus 
acting as ἱεροσχόπος. Whether the Πυθαισταί of F 113 who at certain 
times wait for a thunderbolt, βλέποντες ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ “Appa, are μάντεις may 
remain as doubtful as the inclusion of the ἀστραπή among the ἱερά in 
the sense demanded here. 

T 2 end of n. 3: Concerning Oliver’s book and the discussion raised 
“ by it—apart from the reviews of which I have seen M. P. Nilsson AJPh 
71, 1950, p. 420 ff.; M. N. Tod JHSt 71, 1951, p. 270 f.; Bradford Welles 
Traditio 7, 1949/51, p. 471 ff.; Pritchett Cl. Phil. 48, 1953, p. 65; Kr. 
Hanell Gnomon 25, 1953, p. 522íf.—see Oliver himself “The exegetes 
and the manic chresmologians' AJPh 73, 1952, p. 406 ff. (I have not yet 
seen his last article ‘Jacoby’s Treatment of the Exegetes’, AJPh 75, 
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1954, p. 160 ff.); M. Ostwald ‘The Prytaneion Decree re-examined’ 
AJPh 72, 1951, p. 21 ff.; H. Bloch ‘The Exegetes of Athens and the Pry- 
taneion Decree’ AJPh 74, 1953, p. 407 ff. The historical problems as to 
the origin of the office of the ’E. πυθόχρηστοι and the three boards of 
Athenian exegetes need not be treated here again. I have merely to state 
that ‘the whole idea that an institution of this nature, bound up as it is 
with obviously ancient ritual, should have been imported from Southern 
Italy by the Athenians as late as the end of the fifth century efc.’, or, 
for the matter of that, ‘that Plato would have adopted for his ideal state 
a “brand-new” institution created by the democracy of 403’ seems as 
‘utterly incredible’ to me as it does to Bloch. One wonders whether Oliver 
and his adherents ever really looked at the few, but significant, quotations 
from the ᾿Εξηγητικά and Πάτρια (Kleidemos 323 F 14; on Philochoros 
F 85/8; Nos. 352/6). As to the terminology, too, with which my com- 
mentary on the evidence for Philochoros’ official position is exclusively 
concerned, I do not think that I have to change my opinions in any vital 
point: I do not regard as such the explanation of Oliver, offered on p. 33 
‘with reservations’ and merely as an ‘alternative’ to G. Thomson’s 
(Aeschylus and Athens, 1941, p. 182 f.) comparison between the ἐξηγητής 
and the Dionysiac ἐξάρχων, that ‘the word ἐξηγητής originally meant 
the guide who led out a new colony’, both being far-fetched (that of 
Oliver probably founded merely on Suda s.v. Θουριομάντεις; see Add. to 
p. 257, 8 ff.) and, as it seems to me, a riori untenable. But I am sorry 
that (in n. 7) I forgot to quote our earliest example for the wider, non- 
technical use of E&nyeioduu—Aischyl. Eum. 595 ὁ μάντις ἐξηγεῖτό σοι 
LLNTOOXTOVELY ; 

Oliver’s identification of χρησμολόγοι and μάντεις has been rightly 
rejected by Nilsson /./. and Bloch p. 408 f. The fact that the politically 
important μάντεις had often to do with oracles, old and new ones (Text 
P- 259, 24 ff. and n. 37), is no reason for the said identification. The fact 
that—apart from the 'hotly disputed' Prytaneion decree—the exegetai, 
whose activity was 'strictly unpolitical’ and who had nothing to do with 
oracles (cf. Atthis p. 30 ff.), are nowhere mentioned ‘in the entire literature 
of the fifth century’ has been convincingly explained by Bloch p. 408 ff.: 
there really is no place where they ought to have been mentioned, but 
'their existence during the fifth century is assured also without the evi- 
dence of this document’ (Bloch p. 418). 

F 14-16 n. 8: To the handbooks which mention the Skira and Oscho- 
phoria add Martin P. Nilsson Geschichte der griech. Religion 1, 1941, passim. 

— n. 43: add from the rhetorical Λέξεις P.Ox. 1804 fr. 4, 1: oxet[p&qotov- 
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οἴκημά τι (?) κυ]βευτικὸν παρ ἃ] ἱερὸν ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἔξω πόλεως, ἔνθα οἱ κυβε[υταὶ 
ἔπαιζον]. ; 

F 32n. 1: K. M. T. Chrimes Ancient Sparta, 1949, p. 298, n. I, referring 
to Il. I 151 and JG V 1 no. 1426 (Messene c. 300 B.C.), also pleads for 
᾿Ανθεεῖς in Thuk. I, ror, 2. If one removes her confusion of Antheia and 
Aipeia (also sometimes identified with Thuria; but see Boelte 2.2.) the 
correction would be more credible. 

F 34 n. 4: ATL 3, 1950, p. 178 date the Spartan attack in summer 
449, the Athenian reprisal in 447/6, thus retaining 'the time interval 
given by Philochoros’. I am not convinced by their argumentation. 

F 64 n. 22: Personally I regard καὶ Περικλῆς in Aristotle Pol. 2, 9, 3 
as an interpolation. 

F 71 n. 5: G. T. Griffith The Mercenaries of the Hellenistic World, 
I935, p. 248 ff. and M. Launey Recherches sur les armées hellénistiques, 
I949/50, p. 421 do not help much. 

F 71 end of n. 14: I also leave aside as not pertinent here a Spartan 
ivory plaquette—two warriors on one horse (Dawkins The Sanctuary of 
Artemis Orthia at Sparta, 1929, pl. CIV 1) which on p. 212 is explained as 
‘knight and squire’, while Miss Chrimes of. cit., p. 376 ff. speaks of &ro- 
βάται and thinks of a prior form of the Σκιρίτης λόχος. 

F 84 n. 7: At the end of the note the following lines dropped out: 
The interpolation of Διονύσωι καί (in consequence of which the Suda 
deleted μόνωι) is acknowledged as such by Nilsson (n. 9) p. 561 n. 4. 
But I am doubtful about his new treatment of Theopompos' words 
preceding the quotation from Philochoros in Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 1076. 
In my opinion, the emendation of τοῖς Χουσί(ν) into αὐτοῖς (7.6. τοῖς 
Χύτροις) ἔθος ἔχουσι from Schol. Ran. 218 is linguistically correct if the 
festive day was mentioned before: the context shows that it was, and the 
introductory words of Didymos—Xörpor ἑορτὴ παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις: ἄγεται 
δὲ xtA.—prove that the Χύτροι is meant. Nilsson introduces τοῖς Xovot 
from Schol. Ach. into Schol. Ran., vainly trying to explain the surplus 
words in the latter version. The result is that, in fact, he has again to 
remove the day of the Χόες by juggling with the calendar. 

F 85-88: Cf. S. Weinstock ‘Lunar Mansions and Early Calendars’ 
JHSt 69, 1949, p. 48 ff. 

F 92 n. 7: As to Andrewes’ studies on Ephoros see (I hope, a first 
instalment) Cl.Q. N.S. rz, 1951, p. 39 ff. 

— end of n. 56: For the cult(s) in the Erechtheion see F 93 nn. 11-12; 
F 178 n. 5; N. M. Kontoleon ‘To ᾿Βρέχθειον ὡς οἰκοδόμημα χθονίας λατρείας᾽ 
Athens 1949. 
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F 94 end of n. 22: (evidence) which had already been used by W. S. 
Ferguson Class. Stud. Capps, 1936, p. 151 ff. in order to reject the identi- 
fication of the old πόλεις with the old τρίττυες. 

F 97 n. 15: Nilsson Gesch. d. griech. Rel. 1, 1941, p. 480 ff., who is 
very near.to Wilamowitz, also arrives at the result that Kronos ‘ist 
mythologisch, nicht kultisch’. A quite different conception is advocated 
by P. Kretschmer ‘Die Phrygische Episode in der Geschichte von Hellas’ 
Miscellanea Acad. Berol. II 1, 1950, p. 173 ff. He regards Kronos and 
Rhea as Phrygian deities, brought to Greece by the Phrygian invaders, 
who destroyed the Mycenaean culture and ruled over the country 
(especially the Peloponnese and the Argolid) from the thirteenth until 
the eleventh century B.C., for him the period of the ‘Aegean’ or so-called 
Dorian migration. The paper is, in any case, interesting. 

F 99-101 p. 412, 32/3: The same Kallimachos (F 723 Pf) seems to 
have called the ithyphallic Hermes(-Kadmilos) of Samothrake (on 
whom see n. 57 and J. Bousquet Mélanges Picard I, 1949, p. 105 ff.), 
a Tyrsenian. 

— n. 5: After the quotations from Kretschmer add for the philologists 
as the latest (and merely exempli gratia) A. J. van Winderens La Pelas- 
gique. Essai sur une langue indo-européenne préhellémique, Louvain 1952. 

F 110 n. 6: Dietrich von Bothmer reminds me that now I had better 
say ‘beginning at about 515 B.C., All monuments (and this becomes 
important also for Text p. 439, 20 ff.) will be collected in his forthcoming 
book Amazons in Greek Art (Oxford, At the Clarendon Press). 

— n. 20: I do agree with the date of the epos advocated by K. Schefold 
(quoted Add. to F 115 n. 19) p. 65 ff.; 89 f., but neither with his assertion 
that ‘das zweite kunstwerk, das im umkreis des Kleisthenes in Delphi 
(my italics) geschaffen wurde, ein epos von den taten des Theseus war', 
nor (or at least only partly) with its characterization as being different 
from the 'Ionian' sentiment(s) prevailing at the court of the tyrants as 
well as from those of the 'dorerfreundlichen verbannten adel’. 

F 112/13 n. 12: A new and somewhat fuller, but badly preserved, 
text in the A&&eıc P. Ox. 1804 fr. 1/2 col. I x ff. 

F 115 p. 451, 13 ff.: Personal I have not the least doubt that 
Meritt's supplement [ΚἸλεισθέν[ες] is right as against Miss Guarducci's 
[ΠΠ]λεισθέν[ες], and that we have to recognize the reformer of 508/7 in 
the archon of 525/4 B.C., in whatever capacity the former carried his 
constitutional laws. See also T. J. Cadoux JHSt 68, 1948, p. 109 f., 
and C. Hignett A Hist. of the Athen. Const., 1952, p. 128 n. 3; 146 f., 
though the latter speaks a little more cautiously than I do. 
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— n. I9; (33): K. Schefold ‘Kleisthenes’ Mus. Helv. 3, 1946, p. 62 ff.; 
87 f. believes that ‘die Alkmeoniden den ausbau des tempels schon bald 
nach ihrer verbannung übernahmen’. I quote him mainly because of 
the subtitle “Der Anteil der Kunst an der Gestalttung des jungen atti- 
schen Freistaates’, though here too I am doubtful as to many of his 
interpretations and results. 

F 117 p. 456, 7 ff.: As to Diodoros’ confused chronology of the Third 
Messenian War, I do not think it neccessary to polemize against the 
complicated explanation by Klaffenbach Historia I, 1950, p. 234 f. who 
seems to me to move in more than one vicious circle. How, for example, 
is it possible to say that Diodoros, when dating the beginning of the revolt 
in 469/8 (1r, 63), 'einer tradition folgt, die die angabe des Thukydides 
für die kapitulation (460/59 [szc!]) für die richtige hält und davon zehn 
jahre zurückrechnet', if according to Klaffenbach himself it was already 
'der herausgeber (K.s italics) des postumen werkes' who misread a Thucy- 
didean A ἔτει to δεκάτωι étev? In any case, I hold to my simple explanation 
that the confused chronology of the war is the consequence of the muddle 
in the reigns of the Spartan kings. 

F 117 p. 456, 30 ff.: In dealing with the evidence for the date of the 
great earthquake in Sparta (and incidentally with Philochoros' epochal 
date for the taking over of the ἡγεμονία in Greece by Athens) I had 
deliberately omitted (even in the notes 9; 12; 14) what did not seem 
pertinent to my purpose, viz. 'subordinate passages' as the duration of 
the Messenian War, the date of the settlement of the Messenians at 
Naupaktos and (intimately connected with this problem) that of the 
accession of Megara to the new system of alliances created by Athens 
after their rebuff at the siege of Ithome (and most probably after the 
ostracism of Kimon); or, to put it more simply, whether and how to 
change δεχάτωι ἔτει in Thukyd. I, 103, I (see n. 9). Those are purely 
historical questions which did not seem to me to concern either Philo- 
choros or Thukydides' criticism of Hellanikos' chronology and his own 
chronological principle in writing the history of the Pentekontaetia. 
Now after this principle has been defined afresh in ATL (see above 
p. 5261.) it seems necessary to treat as succinctly as possible after the 
Diodorean also the Thucydidean evidence in (ror, 2 and) 103, 1-3 for 
what Gomme after many others justly terms 'the great chronological 
difficulty of the second period, that of the beginning and end of the 
Helot revolt’. For the editors of ATL 3 p. 162 ff. put here the alternative 
that 'either Thucydides has violated his order or "tenth" must be 
wrong', and at about the same time Klaffenbach LJ. p. 232 asserted 
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that here Thukydides ‘steht in flagrantem widerspruch zu seiner chrono- 
logie’, both changing therefore δεκάτωι to τετάρτωι, while Gomme again 
pleads for ἕκτωι, and others (like Ed. Meyer GdA III 8.326 A, who 
understands προσεχώρησαν 103, 4 as a pluperfect after the interruption 
of the context by the fall of Ithome, and Taeger, quoted in n. 9) hold to 
δεκάτωι, attested already by Ephoros in Diodoros. In my opinion (nn. 12; 
I5; Text p. 459, 3 ff.; cf. FGr Hist III a p. 113, τὸ ff.) which, in the 
main, is the same as that of Ed. Meyer, that is not the true alternative. 
The true problem in regard to ch. 103, 1-3—however one answers the 
historical questions and whether one believes in δεκάτωι or changes it 
into δευτέρωι, τετάρτωι, or Extwt—is in the first line not a textual or a 
historical one at all, but one of (say) style, which also concerns the 
state in which Thukydides left his Ms. of the first book as a whole or 
specially of the Pentekontaetia; or (to put it still more simply) as to the 
position of the report on the fall of Ithome in the whole section I, 100-103. 
I still do not see how one can avoid to regard this report as what, in 
the lack of a better term, we must call a digression, like the remark in 
ch. ror, 2 (probably directed against Hellanikos) on the origin of the 
εἱλωτεία---πλεῖστοι δὲ τῶν Εἱλώτων ἐγένοντο of τῶν παλαιῶν Μεσσηνίων τότε 
δουλωθέντων ἀπόγονοι, ἧι καὶ Μεσσήνιοι ἐκλήθησαν navres—,both showing 
the special interest which Thukydides took quite naturally in the in- 
stitutions of Sparta and, perhaps in this case even more, in the Μεσσήνιοι 
οἱ ἐν Ναυπάκτωι, who in 2, 9, 4 are enumerated among the Athenian 
allies at the outbreak of the Great War. The prior remark is much shorter, 
and it is harmless in so far as it does not openly interrupt the context, 
though πρὸς μὲν οὖν ch. ror, 3 (as most editors rightly print after the 
Laurentianus C) shows clearly that Thukydides was conscious of having 
left for a moment the straight course of his narrative, 1.6. inserted a 
digression the contents of which are as little necessary and as little 
connected with the main narrative as the longer excursus. As to the 
latter, and reading the text as it stands, nobody can seriously doubt 
that it quite evidently interrupts the main narrative about the complete 
change of Athenian foreign policy in 462/1, beginning in ch. 102, 4 and 
continued in 103, 4, viz. the series of alliances which they now conclude 
with Argos, Thessaly, and Megara—a fact which from the viewpoint 
of Thukydides himself (as seen from the earlier survey of the period in 
I, 18/9) is easily the most important, in fact the focal, point of the whole 
Pentekontaetia. It does not matter at all that δὲ καί in ch. 102, 4 is, of 
course, 'the next item in a cumulative series in his continuous narrative', 
though it may be that it indicates a somewhat later entrance of Megara 
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into the new anti-Spartan system. I would not like to put this more 
strongly, and I think it is immaterial here whether in 103, 4 we have 
also to acknowledge a slight and harmless anticipation in time. For in 
any case, and again from the viewpoint of the whole first book, the 
alliance with Megara, treated somewhat more fully than those with 
Argos and Thessaly, is easily the most important because it gives the 
reason for τὸ σφοδρὸν μῖσος of Corinth against Athens, which dominates 
Thukydides’ exposition of the αἰτίαι καὶ διαφοραί, leading to the outbreak 
of the Great War (cf. ‘Thuk. u. d. Vorgeschichte d. Pelop. Krieges’, 
GG Nachr. 1928 p. 20 ff.), and which Ephoros not quite wrongly called 
‘the Corinthian War’. On the other hand, I will not stress too strongly 
the point that Thukydides in 103, 1-3 does not speak of an alliance 
between the Messenians and Athens: he could not and did not because 
the Messenians from Ithome are not a proper state in the sense of Argos, 
Thessaly, Megara, where the term ξυμμαχία (ξύμμαχοι) 15 repeated thrice. 
In this respect κατ᾽ ἔχθος ἤδη τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων, used for the reception 
of the Messenians leaving Ithome and their settlement by the Athenians 
at Naupaktos, really makes no difficulty, the ἔχθος according to ch. 102, 4 
clearly dating from the rebuff by the Spartans at the siege of Ithome; 
and it is another thing and quite in order that in 2, 9 the historian 
enumerates the Μεσσήνιοι οἱ ἐν Ναυπάκτωι among the ξύμμαχοι of Athens. 
The main and actual reason which gives to ch. 103, 1-3 the distinctive 
character of a digression consists (even apart from the position of 
this section) in the complete difference in style between it and the 
items of the enumeration in chs. 102, 4; 103, 4. These three items, the 
real and only important ones in a context which is concerned with the 
break between Sparta and Athens (ἀφέντες τὴν γενομένην ἐπὶ τῶι Μήδωι 
ξυμμαχίαν 102, 4~xal ὀλίγον μὲν χρόνον ξυνέμεινεν ἣ ὁμαιχμία κτλ. I, 18, 3) 
are told in short, though pertinent and sufficient, sentences, only the 
third and last one quite understandably somewhat enlarged for the 
reason just mentioned above. But the ‘excursus’ 103, I-3 about the 
disappointing end of the revolt, viz. the treaty between the Spartans 
and the beleaguered Messenians, is long and full of matter which, though 
interesting in itself and throwing a flood of light on the inner and perhaps 
also the external difficulties of Sparta (see below), has nothing to do 
with the main point and the purpose of the whole narrative. This alone, 
but quite clearly, makes it a ‘digression’ in this context, unmistakably 
interrupting it, and the only real problem is why Thukydides put it 
here, where it makes an evident difficulty for the reader. Admittedly, 
there is no other suitable place for it in this context—seen from the pur- 
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pose of the whole Pentekontaetia, the historian simply could not put it 
at the end of the enumeration of new alliances without obscuring his 
main purpose and endangering his clear and artistic composition. It 
would, as things are, be out of place also in the short enumeration of 
Tolmides’ exploits (I, 108, 5; see below). We therefore have to ask 
the question, even if we cannot answer it, whether it was Thukydides 
himself who put it here, or whether it was a marginal note (quite under- 
standable in itself, if only in view of the prior and shorter digression in 
ch. ror, 2), a slip not classified and without indication as to its proper 
place which the editor put here, because he could not find (as we cannot) 
a suitable place for it in the closely argued exposition of the reasons 
for the fact fundamental for him—the break between Sparta and Athens. 
In any case, if there is here ‘a disturbance of "natural" order’ it cannot 
‘only be for chronological reasons’, as Gomme p. 303 has it, and, in fact, 
all others who try to deny that Thukydides did ‘anticipate the course 
of events’ by whatever number of years, and who from this viewpoint 
conclude that he ‘must be supposed to place the surrender of the Helots 
before the accession of Megara to Athens’ which in its turn ‘must have 
followed closely on the Argive alliance’. On the contrary, the ‘digression’ 
cannot be used for dating the surrender and the settlement at Naupaktos 
—a warning that even in Thukydides (or, say, in the text as we have it) 
it does not do to ride a principle to death. The true dating of the surrender 
and its consequences is another question with which I am not concerned 
here, much as I should like to deal with it and the Ephorean tradition 
(Diodor. II, 84, 7 a. 456/5) which connects this event with the περίπλους 
of the Peloponnese by Tolmides and his capture of Naupaktos (in sum- 
mer 4579), a tradition not neglected in ATL (p. 165 ff.; 179 f.), but in 
view of Ephoros’ Atthidographic sources still, perhaps, not taken se- 
riously enough. For the short report of Thukydides 1, 108, 5, evidently 
known to Ephoros, is certainly not full, but (or so it seems to me, partly 
on account of Thukydides’ Χαλκίδα Κορινθίων) restricted to direct 
attacks on the territories and possessions of the members of the Pelopon- 
nesian League, now hostile, to which Zakynthos, the other towns of 
Kephallenia, and Naupaktos (the last mentioned moreover in another, 
or at the margin of a prior context) did not belong. 

F 117 p. 459, 35 ff. (455, 20 ff.): Gomme p. 401 ff. who ‘would hesitate 
to emend the scholiast’s figure’ from 18 to ty (a change not even considered 
by Klaffenbach in his explanation of Diodoros’ chronology of the Messen- 
ian War above p. 539) has to assume that (1) ‘the Aithis put the be- 
ginning of the Helot revolt in 468-467, and thus its end in 459-458’; 
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(2) ‘Philochoros was trying to reconcile the end of the revolt before the 
alliance with Megara, as stated by Thucydides, with the nine years’ 
duration which he found in his text; perhaps also connecting the revolt 
with the intrigues of Pausanias, and putting his death c. 470-469, before 
the siege of Naxos (I, 137, 2)’; (3) ‘certainly the “hegemony” of Athens 
as a result of the disasters to Sparta might well be illustrated by the 
immediately succeeding campaign of Eurymedon’. To me this argumen- 
tation appears to be another example of what I called (on F 207) ‘the 
pusillanimity of a textual criticism’ which is afraid to change a numeral 
(most exposed, as they are, to corruption; Gomme’s objection taken 
from the archon’s name in Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 1144 has been answered 
beforehand by Kolbe; see my n. 5), thereby disregarding obvious facts 
and replacing them by a series of more or less improbable hypotheses. 
The scholion on Aristoph. Lys. 1138 leaves, in my opinion, no doubt at 
all that Philochoros’ κατέχουσαι thy Λακεδαίμονα συμφοραί mean the same 
as what Aristophanes says—the revolt of the Messenians and the earth- 
quake—and what the composition of Thukydides’ great excursus (quite 
apart even from the clear connexion of the break between Athens and 
Sparta with the same two facts in ch. ror, 2-102, 2) implies. On the other 
hand, there is no direct connexion with the events of the seventies which, 
on the contrary, only show that the affair of Pausanias was not utilized 
by Athens to the detriment of Sparta. Nor is it easy to see how a great 
victory (not the first and only one) in the war which the Athenians since 
more than ten years continued to wage against Persia should have been 
regarded by an Atthidographer, who had Thukydides before him (see 
Index s. Philochoros) and had used him with real understanding, as 
the reason for Athens’ replacing Sparta as the leading power in Greece 
proper. Of course, all the events in the end and immediately after the 
Xerxes War lead up to what Aristotle ᾿Αθπ. 23 describes as the taking 
over of the τῆς θαλάττης ἡγεμονία (as to this restriction see 
Text p. 460, 22 ff.) ἀκόντων (? cf. Ephoros-Diodor. II, 50 a. 475/4?) 
Λακεδαιμονίων. But that was the time of Themistokles and Aristeides, 
when in Athens, according to Androtion and Aristotle, πάλιν ἴσχυσεν 7 
„ev ᾿Αρείωι πάγωι βουλὴ καὶ διώικει τὴν πόλιν (in our language, when the 
Tories were in office). Conditions had definitely changed to the worse 
since Ephialtes, entering politics after the downfall of Themistokles 
as his successor and leader of the ‘democrats’, came to the foreground 
(cf. p. 532; we do not see clearly about the end of Aristeides’ political 
career: see on Krateros 342 F 12), and Kimon had to make a great effort 
to persuade the Assembly to vote help for Sparta in her new troubles, 
caused by the earthquake and the Helot revolt. 
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F 117 n. 18: For Lysitheos and 465/4 (‘early winter’) as the date of 
the battle of Drabeskos see also ATL 3 p. 176 n. 57. 

F 119 n. 10: (After the quotation of Gomme see also) the general 
remark of H. Michell Sparta, 1952, p. 227: ‘practically every ancient 
author when dealing with numbers of any kind—population figures, 
size of armies e/c..—is hopelessly inaccurate and cannot be relied upon’. 
As to the mentality which this fact (now fairly generally admitted) 
betrays, one may, perhaps, compare my n. 5 in JHSt 64, 1944/6, p. 38 
about the corresponding vagueness of certain chronological and topo- 
graphical statements made by ancient historians. 

F 119 n. 16: About the numbers of the slave population see Gomme 
JHSt 66, 1946, p. 127 ff. 

F 119 end of n. 65: A quite different opinion is argued by C. Hignett 
op. cit. 1952, p. 343 ff., namely ‘that the law of 451/o was a measure on 
which Perikles and Kimon would have been in full agreement’, or even— 
taking into account here the considerations of Wade-Gery Hesperia 14, 
1945, p. 221/2 nn. 21; 22 about the ‘compact of Elpinike —that it was 
‘a concession to the conservatives’. I cannot subscribe to either surmise. 

F 137 p. 508, 13 ff.: On the condition regarding the return of the 
φυγάδες see as the latest A. Fuks The Ancestral Constitution, 1953, p. 52 t. 

F 195 n. 7: Kirchner (on JG? II 5007) dates the χρησμὸς ‘Apyodtov 
καὶ ᾿Αριστογείτονος in the reign of Hadrian: ‘videtur hoc oraculum esse 
falsarii, qui litteratura prisca gloriatus etiam argumentum priscum esse 
lectoribus persuadere cupiebat. Cf. Graindor Athenes sous Auguste p. 147’. 

F 200 p. 566, 3 ff.: As the ‘fixed date’ for a digression on Athenian 
coinage in Androtion and Philochoros I have assumed 594/3 B.C., the 
year of Solon’s archonship, the same which Aristotle in the famous 
ch. ro of his 'A0x. seems to have in mind. In any case, we ourselves 
are not in a position to date the reform of currency as envisaged by 
these writers more accurately, replacing by another archon year the 
somewhat vague μετὰ ταῦτα of Aristotle which rather refers to his gen- 
eral date τῆς νομοθεσίας than to the mention of the χρεῶν ἀποχοπή imme- 
diately preceding xal μετὰ ταῦτα. Certainly the first sentence of ch. ro 
cannot be used for a chronology of Solon’s activity in a wider sense, 2.e. 
for what he did or what happened to him after his year in office as 
διαλλακτὴς καὶ ἄρχων, when the Athenians thy πολιτείαν ἐπέτρεψαν αὐτῶι 
(Αθπ. 5, 2)—again a purely historical problem, not one of tradition. 
I shall therefore neither criticize here the relevant appendix of C. Hignett 
op. cit. p. 316 ff., who argues ‘that Solon carried his laws not in his archon- 
ship but late in the third decade of the sixth century’, nor shall I try to 
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write a conjectural biography of the law-giver. The latter task—more 
ambitious but also probably more rewarding (see / HSt 64, 1944/6, p. 50 
n. 64) and necessary after the latest attempt by K. Hónn Solon, Staats- 
mann und Weiser, Wien 1948 (adequately reviewed by H. Strasburger 
Gnomon 25, 1953, p. 518 ff.)—would be out of place here, as none of the 
preserved fragments of the Atthidographers, with the possible exception 
οἱ Ῥῃδποάθπηοβ 325 E 7 (cf; Alerodt. x; 20-30, r; Aristot. A0». 11), 
touches on details of Solon's life. But (because it throws some light on the 
knowledge which the Atthidographers had, or rather had not, of the 
history of the Athenian coinage) I will at least draw attention to the last 
words (which Hignett might well try to fit into his hypothesis) of an 
important article by E. S. G. Robinson ('The coins from the Ephesian 
Artemision reconsidered’ / HS? 71, 1951, p. 156 ff.). His opinion is that 
if ‘we can hardly date the beginning of the first (scz/. of the silver coinages 
of mainland Greece), that of Aegina, before the last quarter of the seventh 
century eíc.' it would follow that ‘the first Athenian coinage, Solon's 
armorial didrachms, would fit better if most of it could be put below the 
nineties of the sixth century’. And though I could leave ‘the knotty 
problem of Solon’s reform of currency’ wholly to the experts as I was 
only concerned with the reconstruction of (Androtion’s and) Philochoros’ 
theory (Text p. 567, 24 ff.), I will further quote the paper of H. A. Cahn 
(‘Zur frühattischen Münzprägung’, Mus. Helv. 3, 1946, p. 133) who—from 
quite another viewpoint, viz. the development of ancient Athenian art— 
dated the first tetradrachms, showing Athena and the owl, to the legis- 
lation of 594/3 B.C., thus explaining with J. G. Milne (Cl. Rev. 57, 
1943, p. 1 ff., who, however, dated this reform in ‘about 570’, not long 
before the Peisistratean coinage) the Aristotelian τοῦ νομίσματος τὴν 
αὔξησιν as the replacement of the old didrachm by ‘ein grösseres münz- 
nominal, also das tetradrachmon’. I cannot, of course, discuss at length 
here his (and Milne’s) rather cavalier treatment of the literary tradition 
with which we have to do here. But I will readily admit that literary 
tradition is, in fact, not decisive in problems of this order, though I must 
state that, on the other hand, it certainly cannot be used to support the 
assertion that the tetradrachm has been introduced by Solon. 

F 212: On ῥαψωιδός see as the latest Patzer Herm. 80, 1952, p. 314 ff, 

F 217: J. S. Morrison Cl.O. 35, 1941, p. 4 finds an allusion to Prota- 
goras in the Euripidean Palamedes (F 588 N?) éxdvet’, ἐκάνετε τὰν πάνσο- 
φον, ὦ Δαναοί, τὰν οὐδέν᾽ ἀλγύνουσαν ἀηδόνα μουσᾶν and suggests ‘that 
Philochoros mentioned the Ixion in mistake for the Palamedes, produced 
in 415’ (ol. 91; 416/2: Aelian. V.H. 2, 8). Davison (Cl. Q. N.S. 3, 1953, 
Jacoby, Fragm. Griech. Hist. IIl b (Suppl.) 35 
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p. 33 ff.) finds this allusion ‘very likely’ but the mistake of Philochoros 
‘hard to believe’: ‘I suggest that here again we have an example of 
Diogenean mutilation, and that if we had Philochoros’ exact words we 
might find that he mentioned both the Palamedes and the Ixion (and 
perhaps other plays as well) in connexion with Protagoras’. Nevertheless, 
he dates (with some hesitation) ‘persecution and death’ of the sophist 
‘not long after his last attested appearance in Athens in 422/I', 2.e. 
‘in 421 or 420’. I doubt the allusion in F 588, and I am afraid that, in 
view of the state of our knowledge, all these speculations are idle. 


Amelesagoras (330) 


F 3 n. 4 The treatment by E. and L. Edelstein (Asclepius 2, 1945, 
p. 42 ff.; cf. p. 49 ff. about the καταστερισμός; p. 227 ff. about the symbol 
of the serpent), who repeatedly mention the case of Glaukos, is somewhat 
marred by their accepting Wellmann’s date for Amelesagoras. The later 
date would fit their own argumentation better. 


Istros (334) 


F 2 end of n. 2: For vase-paintings of torch-races see R. E. Corbett 
Hesperia 18, 1949, p. 346 ff. 

F 52: For the cult image see R. Pfeiffer on Kallimachos F 114 and in 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 15, 1952, p. 20 ff. 


CORRIGENDA 
(Text) 


$. 2, 13: Βοιωτιακά, ᾿Αργολικά, 3, I7: 456/5 B.C. 5,33 (9, 38; 
IO, II; I3, I1; 16, 2): the so-called Archidamian War 7, 18/9: πολλοὶ--- 
binding 7, 31: ἡμίθεοι 12, 28: Androtion 35) 13, 20: Erichtho- 
nios 17, 38: official 27, ΤΌ: ἄκρα 28, 18/9: μεθιδρυσόμενος 
40, τό: οὐδένα 40, 39: or from 46, 38: eodem [ere BEL" 
Λευχίμμηι ΠῚ D o OTT. 54, 10: (40776 D.C.) 72, 20: 
ἱερὰν 74. 20: in his 80, 34: (see p. 79, 32) 83, 30: ἀρότ[ρ]ου 
89, 2: 354/3 B.C. 92, 29: than Aischines 97, 18: Thukydides 
Melesiu 97, 23: προγόνους, 97, 25: 92/3) 97, 37: was still 


98, 9: returned 702, 70: Mleisure, oT) 103, 9: this particular 
106, 21: psephism (Demosth. 24, 11) 109, 21: by Hermes 114, 
21: court (Council) 127, I4: ἀγρῶι 129, 6: τριάκοντα. 12 ἢ: 


[5.059 ὃ) | £73.90: (2, 02,5) 142, 23: Metachoiatai 146,22: 15,3 
149, 19: against 153, 1: Endios 174,10 weak 175, 3: Kephisophon 
188, 18: ἵλάσχκονται 203, 23: CT GS TI 225, 31: Aristandros. 
287, 21-24: Kuyp<eria - Κυχρείδης - ΚΚυχρέως 298, 22: loose 317. 
9: misunderstanding 15) which I 322, 37/8: φυλοβασιλεῖς 326, 30: 
χώραν v 329, 32: ἐζηλωκέναι 337, 26: Lex. Cantabr. 403, 14: 
Macrobius 434, 26: del. 1") 434, 28: del. 8) 434, 29: youth 1) 
451, 30; 32: Sacred War 472, 23: psephism (law?) Od, 6: 
propaganda, 483, 32: 702 ff. 485, 17/8: τῶι καπνῶι πάντας 401, 
24: Winckelmann 495, 13: had broken 497, 16: dedication 
498, 32: point (πῆι 500, 37: had got 515, 4: contemporary 
ΠῚ, Τὺ 1001. 527, 38: εἰκόνος 590, 0, de 4) 551, 25: 
. Qcyogoplov 572, 4: Delos !) 572, 39° dress 1): 573, 33: Tob- 
τωι 576, 35: del.!) 578, 11: "Oympos 38r, I0; alter oL 14 
(15) 593, 35: Ph. had mentioned 594, I: 2, 15, 4 594, 5: 
(F 305 Pf.)« 597, 17: πολλοὶ 598, 2: Al. 601, 18: Atthido- 
graphers 609, 22: ᾿Ἡγησῖνος (Ἡγησίας) 617, 24: πραξιεργίδαι. 
631, 25: his (?) 643, 11: τροφὸς 644, 32: del. δ) 651, Ig. 
Aix and Helike 658, 27: del. 3) 650, ΤΙ: 2, 39,0 
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(Notes) ἢ 


d. 4, 41: deducing 7, 66: highly IO, 104: ᾿Αρισταγόρης IO, 
105: volumes. Wilamowitz 12, 121: (see Das Marmor Parium p. 57 ff.) 
15, 138: Pentekontaetia 15 (lin. 15): 143) 23, 23: οὐδὲ ᾿Ερυσίχθονα 
24, 24: Euripides (Or. 1643 ff.): σὲ δ᾽ αὖ χρεών 24, 24: νικῆσαί σε 
26 (lin. r): but was 28, 28 (lin. 9 from below): Or. 1643 ff. 29, 
20: (Εἰ. 125 11. 31, 17: πολὺν 33, Io: mentioned I, 29, 6 - Κερ- 
κυόνος - Alope (I, 39, 3) 33, 12: Solon’s - 27, I - expect 732. ΤΊ: 
2. 177... 33, 17: evident in Thrasymachos; 36, 4: Herodotos 
(9, 106), 57, 7: Pausau,s7, 2, DIO 38, rr: dating him 
ὍΔ, Τ᾽ Οὗ (ἡ als 561. τὸ: 40, δ: 476,5 B.C. (see on 327 F 6). 40, 
Pj Cl. 25, 1:9) 45, 9: Λυσίμαχος (328 F 14) 46, τὸ (hn. 2): 
ἀπιέναι 48, 8: IV 551, 25; 49, 11: A 25 (first year of Demophon) 
50, 8: Pausan. 9, 5, 16 - II p. 129 n. 2 - (Pol. 5, 8, 5) 50, 9: would 
still be 52, 17: Μελάνθου, 52, 21: A 23-26) 53, 23: Νείλεως 
54, 29: to the ruins(?) of a house - Ephoros (nn. 32; 34; it is 55, 34: 
perhaps 350 B.C. 56, 36: Μελάνθου - τῆς ἀρχῆς 56, 37: hic origines 
56, 38: 2, 7, 1-4. The carelessness 58, 53: whom Kreon succeeded 
59, 54: τεχμήρια and σημεῖα - (cf. n. 58) - account (cf. n. 59). 60, 59: 
of an archon διὰ βίου. 61, 62: επᾶ chos 62, 66: which for what- 
ever reasons he believed 63, 70 (lin. 5): ᾿Αθπ. 5, 3) 65, 3: Pseudo- 
Plutarch - but here too he 67, 16: to Argos 22 \ Fea) 10 0, 20000 
2) {5 es pal LA τὰς IS 73 (F 15), ro: Isaios 2, 18 73. (EIS 
14: Hesperia II, Z4 (i 16), 7: 2, Τὴ Ὁ τὸ τε 74 (ΠΣ ΤΟ 15210 
TE. 75, 13: Diodor 4, 28. 75, I4. 230 B 76. (F 22), Ὁ XT 
Ῥ. 740 η. 2 ZO (Ε 27), δ: Yeue: Σαβάζιος. 77,1 (lin. 4): p. 9701» 
IV, 1851, p. 645 f. 77, 4: (Lc. p. 345 n. I) -like other Athenian 
orators TORE 80, 23 (lin. 4): in farming 80, 25: (or. 
22,33) 81, 28 (lin. 8): τινὸς - (lin. 15) n. 32 85, 54: p. 46 ff. 
86, 54 (lin. I): ever 87, 58 (l.c. p. 344; 90, 84: interest 91, 86 
(last line): ('A0n. 29-33) 93, 86 (lin. 4): merely shows 94, 92/3: 
Areop. 84. 94, IOI: ἀνηκέστων 94, 102: πένητες 95, 104 (lin. 
I5): (Αθπ. 22, 7) - (lin. 30) πολιτευσαμένων 96, 108: to which ex- 
pression exception 97, 115: Phanodemos (Text p. 172) - word (but 
seem, 222) 97, 1154: according 99, 127 (line 5 from below): del. 
von Too, 127 (line 28): none 102, 130: relation 109,258 
RE XIII, 1927, col. 1469 f. - (Cl.Q. 27, 1933, p. 24; cf. Stähelin p. 345) 
III, 44: ὥσπερ ὑπῆρχεν 113, 15: 'Kleisthenisch 115, 7 (line 19): 


') The number after the comma indicates the note. 
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352 n) 121, 23: 1 51|2, 140, 5 (len. 7)? e.g. 173, 27: Herm. 65 
P7GLIS= Ὁ. 244, 3418, 174, 45: an ‘enlightened’ 201, 77 (lin. 12 
from below): Ὑραμμὴν 225, δ: (see on F 107). 230, 10: K.-W. (= 
Ε 5 Ορρ.). 275.5 (0.7) 276, 25: context (334. Ε 50). 280, 324: 3238 
F23. 331,14:Lykos, Pallas, Nisos 339,2:1p.229. 339,3: ἑχάλη (é-) 
o Ἕ κάλη Mei - Εκαλῆθεν (ἑκάληθεν RV ἑκάληθεν ἐκάληθεν P) v 342,6: 
Reichhold 444, 78:11 345,8 =701 FI 454,35: 88 more 455,46 
(lin. 5): διεμύδαιν᾽ --- (lin. ro from below): Hepta (1005 ff. ~ 861 ff.) 356, 
3: Androtion [F 34]; 358, 7: Sacred War 373, 3: ‘improbable’ 
383, 54: ᾿Αθπ. 4) 300,07 (Ὁ 20048 390, 12: Xenokritos 
392, 6: doubtful that 394, 17: Perikl. 29-32 396, 29: Μεγαρέας 
χτλ. 309, 45: Νῖκαι 404, I: on F 121) 408, 9: τινὰ 409, 19: 
R.E. 416, 25: Geissler 418, 40: furnished 420, 16: and 
others). 423, I: ᾿Ονόμαρχον 425 (lin. 2); 11204 425, II: 
Ογ. 13, 32 430, 16: βιβλίον, 440 (F 174), 4: Aischyl. 445, 6: 
in Cyprus 447 (F 191), 1: aquis’ 462 (lin. 26): ἔθηκεν 470, 13 
(lin. 20): Argolika 473, 15: 752- 473, 25: del., not λύσεις, 475 
(F 211), 6: ye τὴς 476, 3: did ( 487 (lin. 27): add. in mg. 5 493, 
LI: 12 QEVYEL 


INDEX 


The index refers to the Commentary, not to the Fragments which are reserved 


for the General Index. 


Numbers in ordinary type refer to the pages of the Text with the notes belonging 
to it, italics to the Notes alone, admitted as far as necessary or desirable (1,1 = 
p. 1 n. 1). * signifies more important passages. 

Proper names, as far as not established in current English use, are given in their 
Greek form (Aristotle, but Aristoteles of Kyrene; Plutarch for the writer, but 
Plutarchos for the tyrant of Eretria; Athens, Corinth, Crete, Thebes etc.). The 
sequence of the lemmata is that of our alphabet: e, n as e; o, was o; ov as u 
(Thukydides, not Thoukydides or Thucydides); v as y; y as g; yy as ng; Casas. 


0 as th; x as ch; @ as ph; ᾧ as ps eic.). 


Abaris: 83. 

Abdera: 561. 520, 4. 

Academy, school: 229. 588 ff. 258, 6. 
Cf. s. Akademeia. 

Accius: 401. 

Achaeans, prehistoric: 305, 5. 

Achaia, district: 282. (651). Ct. s. Aigia- 
leis; Pelasgians; Pellene. 

Achaios, son of Xuthos: 282. 

—, tvagic poet: 354, 35. 

ἀχάνη, θεωρικὴ κίστη: 190. 

Acharnai, deme: 256, 5; 8. 

Achilleus: 656; 520, I; 4. 
᾿Αχίλλειος κρήνη in Miletos: 656. 

ἀχράδες, pear and pear-tree: 647. Cf. 
S. ὄγχνη. 

actors: 518, 2. See s. Polos. 

ἄδεια: II8, δ. 400, 56. 

ἀδικίου, action at law: 64. 

Admetos, in Athens: 194 f. Cf. s. Eume- 
los; Hippasos. 

Adonis: 650. 651. 

Adrastos: 442 ff. 448. 154, 4. 350, Io. 
351, 10. 442, 5. 

ἀδύνατοι, pension of: 562 ff. 

ἀείδειν, &ot91): 580. 

Aelianus: 


sources of —: 124. 120, I7. 





VJ. 3, 102 482252205) ἃ 388007 
3,392518, 3. 024: 3720 Sooner 
374, 6, 379,27. 8, 5:38, 18. 39, 24. 
I0, 2:055. "1027/7: 403122 12,45% 
661. 23, £25405, 2.) Toca wean 
245, 3. 374, 6. 

NDA] 2, 25: 656: 35,8 OO Ine MEI 
5273 14.720 5205095 ἘΞ: 35: 1511: 

—, author of Τακτικά: 253, 17. 
Aetion (Eetion), artist: 254, 6. 
Africanus (Sextus Iulius): 140, 9. Cf. 

s. Eusebios. 

sources of —: 278, 3. 

Euseb. P. E. ro, 9, 22: 398. 266, I5. 
IO, TO: 32. *380 ff. 

Agamedes: see s. Trophonios. 
Agamemnon: 47, 7. 

in Atitca: 43. 65. 80. 8r. 211. Add. 
P- 529. 

descendants of -—: 214. Cf. s. Orestes. 

ἀγαπᾶν: 132, 8. 

Agasikles, Halimusios: 421. 

᾿Αγαθὸς θεός (δαίμων): 270. 271. 
Agesilaos, son of Doryssos, king of Spar- 

ta: 579. 

—, son of Archidamos, king of Sparta: 
521. 414, I3. 416, 36. 

Aglaurion: 425. 326, 2; 3. 327, 5. 
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Aglauros: (23). 109. 176. *424 ff. *552. 
612.793, 4. 217, 105. 490, 3. Cf. S. 
Athena; Epheboi; Erechtheus; Ke- 
krops. 
name: 327, 5. 
daughter of Aktaios: 327, 2. 

— of Kekrops: 425. 326, 5. 

mother of Alkippe: 328, 5. 

(first) priestess of Athena: 427. 612. 
328, 5. 

— in the Evichthonios story: 425. 
328, 5. 400, 3. 

sanctuary of: see 8. Agraulion. 

in the cult of the Salaminioi: 329, 5. 

priestess of —: 329, 5. 

in Cyprus: 445, 6. 

— and Aves: 326, 5. 

— and Kurotrophos: 328, 5. 

— and Thallo, Auxo: 329, 5. 

”Ayvaoroı θεοί: 440. 

᾿Αγνῶτες (in Athens): 79. 

ἀγῶνες: 300 ff. 304. 306f. 373 f. 421. 
550. 597. 631. 469, 8. 513, 5. Cf. s. 
ἀποβάται; εὐανδρία; εὐεξία; εὐοπλία; 
εὐφωνία; Games; ἅμιλλος. 
χύτρινοι: 333. 365. 26δ, 1. 
ἐπιτάφιοι: 603 ff. 651 f. 

Λαίου: 493, 10. 

books om —: 597. 652. 655. Cf. s. 
Istros; Kallimachos. 

lasts of —3 493, 35 7. 507, I. 

ἀγορά (in Athens): 314. 

Agra(i): 62. 67. 346. 554. 644. 
mysteria, at —: 374 1. 

Μήτηρ ἐν —: 67. 

Agraulides: 327, 2. 

Agraulos: see s. Aglauros. 

agriculture: 85. 108. 404. 203, 77. 296, 4. 
C£. s. Γεωργικά, Heuremata; Mankind; 
Rites. 

Agrolas Σικελός: 72 f. 307, 9. Cf. s. Eu- 
ryalos; Hyperbios. 

Agylla, Eivuscan town: 307, 9. 

Agyrrhios Κολλυτεύς, demagogue: 319. 
417, 31. 

ἀγύρται: 576. 

Aiakos: 457, 16. 495, 21. 

Aiantis, phyle: 821. 











Aias: 181. 441. 498, 4. 511, I. Cf. 5. 
Eurysakes; Homer (Il. B 557/8). 

αἴδεσις, law-tevm: 636. 

Αἰδώς: 
altar in Athens: 642 1. 
cult (7) in Sparta: 512, 3. 

ἀίδρυτος: 84. 

Aietes: (657). 

Aigaleos, mountain-range: 640. 

Aigeidai, clan from Thebes: 169. 

Aigeis, phyle: 169. 

Aigeus, king of Athens: 169. 180 f. 206. 
(207). 306. 428 ff. 432. 434. 435. 169, 
I5. 210, 103. 338, 17. 493, IO. 
wives of —: 181. 
vealm of —: 515, 4. 

— and Aphrodite Urania: 553. 445, 5. 
— and Apollo Delphinios: 339, 5. 
—, one of the Spartoi: 168 f. 
Αἰγιαλεῖς: 
Πελασγοὶ ----: 312, 28. 
Aigialeus, first king of Sikyon: 650. 
Aigialos: 
Θράικης: 64. 
= Achaia: (79). 

Aigina: 64. 
slaves, number of: 376, τό. 
coinage: 456, I4. 459, 26. 463 f. Ct. 

s. Pheidon. 

Aigisthos: 45, 8. 307, 9. 

Aigle, Πανοπηίς: 511,1. 

Aigleis, daughter of Hyakinthos: 179. 

Aiklos, hero, barbarian name: 414. 

Ainianes, allies of Philib: (332). 

Aioleis, Aiolis: 209. 407. 632. 315, 39. 
316,'4I: 

Aiora: 185. 307, 9. 

αἰωρεῖσθαι, custom in Latium: 307, 9. 

Aipytos, Arcadian hero: 649. 

Aischines, ovator: 91. 84, 46. 90, 85. 
237, I2. 396, 31. 
trial of —: 534. 

— and Androtion: see s. Androtion. 

— and Demosthenes: 88, 64. 

Or mr δὲ WU 208.01. 2,790: 
510,2. 3,13:442,9. 3,25: 442, 9. 
3.80 11-3502 13, 2202 336, 30 3, 
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130: 238, 4. 3, 140: 238, 5; IO. 
3, 238: 426, 2. 
Aischraios, Πολυκλέους -Αναγυράσιος: 
3331. 


αἰσχρολογεῖν (ἀχρηστο-): 422. 
Aischylos, tragic poet: 168. 216. 389. 
587. 481, 7. 
political standpoint: 25. 27, 26. Add. 
p. 528. 

— and Themistokles: 27, 26. 

— and Pindaros: 445. 48, 7. 
single passages: 
Agam.:27,26. 104 ff.:261,3. 826: 
597.  Choeph. 486 f.: 182. 613 ff.: 
404,4. | Eleusinioi: 444 ff. *355, 46. 
Eum. (266). 21, r3. 22, 22. 24, 24. 
27,26.386,69. 277}f.: 24,24. 397 
ff.: 46, 16. 462]f.: 20, 13. 595: 
Add p. 536. 609 ff.: 20, 13. 667 
ff.: 357,23. 681-710:24f. 685 ff.: 
77. 74, 11. ὄφο[5: Add P Ρ. 528. 
7511:: 27, 24. 7541152 27: 20. 
762/70: 351,23. 858 ff.: 27, 25. IIT, 
46. O10 ff. 84. 2011: 187, 5. 
1014 ff.: 84. Hepta 1oo5ff.: 355, 46 
Hık.: 448. 27, 26. Ovesteia: 24 f. 
25,24.27,26. Persai:448. 466/7: 
192. 852 ff.:69,4. Prom. 484 ff.: 
556. 723: 612. F 175 N?: 656. 
F 277: 188. F 382: 628. 

Aischylos, paroemiographer: 214. 216 f. 

Aisopos: 209. 

Aithaia, Laconian town: 318. Add. p. 537. 

Aithra, daughter of Pittheus: 39 f. 181. 
308. 633 f. 

Aitia (legends, moral tales, later gossip) : 
28. 43. 48. 51. 77. 81 ff. 178. 267. 280 ff. 
290. 294 f. *407 ff. 424. *424 ff. 436. 
437. 440 f. 442 f. 493. 495. 505 f. 540. 
545.558. 597. 602 f. 636. 22, 18; I9; 21. 
27, 27. 28, 28. 29, I. 50, 9. 5r, IL. 54, 
20. 56, 54. *02, 69. 113, 7. 118, IO. 
213, 122. 269, 18. 309, 15; 16. 311, 22. 
336, 8. 345, 1. 357, 3. 395, 22. 408, 14. 
521, 8. Cf. 5. Hippomenes. 

Aitolians, allies of Philip: (332). 

Aix, daughter of Olenos: 651. 








Akademeia, precinct in Athens: 644. 645. 
517, 3. Cf. s. Academy. 

Akademos, Aero: 645. 

Akamantis, phyle: 140, 2. 

Akamas, son of Theseus: 79. 46, 16; 17. 
47, 26. Cf. s. Munitos. 

Akarnania: (72 f.). 125 ff. 307, 9. 367, 
69. 517, 3. Ct. s. Oiniadai; Thyrion. 
Akastos, Athenian, ἄρχων διὰ βίου: 40. 
579. II, 110. 13, 123. 58, 53. 60, 59. 
62, 69. 280, 34. 474, II. 

—, king of Iolkos: 

Games of —, 469, 8. 

Akestodoros of Megalopolis, author of 
Tlept πόλεων: 193. 641 f. 

Akontion, town on Euboia: 143. 

ἀκοσμεῖν: 340. Cf. s. “Apetog πάγος. 

Akrisios, king of Argos: 614 f. 

Akropolis: see s. Athens. 

Aktaios, king of Attica: 176. 380. 386. 
387. *388 f. 395. 398. 407. 283, 58; 59. 
306, 6. 445, 5. 477, 2. 
daughters of —: 327, 2. 328, 5. Cf. s. 

Kekrops. 

Akte, former name of Attica, part of the 
Peivaieus: 395. 399. 283, 61; 62. 330, 6. 
Cf. s. Athens. 

Aktike, former name of Attica: 397. 399. 

Akusilaos of Argos, genealogist: 385 ff. 
389. 279, 16. 313, 33. 
Pseudo-Akusilaos: 613. 497, 7. 

Al(al)komenai, Boeotian town: 616. 490, 
5. 500, I5. 

— town on Ithaka: 656. 

Alalkomen(e)ion, mountain in Attica: 
500, I2. Cf. 617? 

Alalkomeneis, epiklesis of Athena: 617. 

Alalkomeneus: 617. 499, IO. 500, I5. 
son of Niobe: 616. 

Alalkomenia, daughter of Ogygos: 616. 

Alalkomenos (-es, -eus), (Boeotian-Athe- 
nian) autochthon: 616 f. 499, ro. 

ἀλεγίζειν: 451, I4. 

Aletes, hero of Corinth: 217. 

Aletis: 307, 9. Cf. s. Aiora. 

Alexander the Great: 268. 643. 235, 9. 


459 f. 
letters of —: 434, 8. 
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Alexandros of Pleuron, poet: 187. 592. 

— Polyhistor, historian: 383. 387. 608. 
22. 278. 2. 282. 49350. * 

ἀλίβαντες: 447, 1. 

Alibyes, οἱ προσαγορευόμενοι Ζευγνῖται: 
348. 350. 

ἀλιτήριος, etymology of —: 513, 3. 

Alkestis: 194 f. 

Alkibiades: 153 f. 199. 505 f. 509. 66, 
τό: 73, 2. II8, δ: 394, 17. 

Alkidamas, sophist: (580). 

Od. 23: 283. 473, 15. 

Alkiope (?), mother of Linos: 469, 7. 

Alkiphron, epistolographer: 
ji, OS Qk TE Fh, ὅ0. δ: 260 11. 
2. Si 4: ARG, Sp SUE e hed 35. 37: 
446, 8. 

Alkippe, daughter of Ares: 109. 425. 645. 

TD), 7 25. 2΄. 8320, 1} 100. γ AE 

Alkmaion of Argos: 80. 

— ‘the Medontid', ἄρχων διὰ βίου: 60, 
59. 62, 69. 65, 72. 

Alkmaionidai (-meo-), clan: 29. 65. 
123. 159. 566. 49, I. 50, 3. 64, 7I. 65, 
733810, 50. 133, 2. 358, 7. 957, 09: 
454, 3. 458, 25- 
first exile of —: 358, 6; 7. 
second exile of —: 451. 454. 
alleged residence at Delphi: 358, 7. 
— and Delphi (rebuilding of the temple) : 

*440 ff. 453. 454. 359, 9. 361, 15. 

Alkman, the poet: 156. 228. 352. 375. 
479, I. Cf. s. Philochoros. 

Alkmene, mother of Herakles: 659. 

Alkmeon, -onidai: see s. Alkmaion- 
(idai). 

Alkomenos: see s. Alalkomenos. 

Alkon, hero: 181. 

Alkyone, daughter of Skiron: 554. 

᾿Αλκυονίδες ἡμέραι: 554. 

᾿Αλκυονὶς θάλασσα: 554. 

Aloiadai: 610. 

Alope, mother of Hippothoon: 32, 8. 
472, 15. 473, 18. 

Alopeke, deme: 313 f. 

Alopekos of Sparta: 314. 

ἄλφιτα: 203. 151, 7. Cf. S. προκώνια, 
στοαί. 











Althaimenes, colonizer of Rhodos: 474, 6. 

Alypetos, Alypios: 372. 

Alypos, writer: 372 1. Cf. 5. Philochoros. 

Alyzeia, battle of: 420, το. 

ἄμαλλα, sheaf: 657. 

Amarynkeus, king of the Epeans: 648. 

Amasis, king of Egypt: 193. 

Amathus, Cyprian town: 519, 3. 

Amazoneion, sanctuary in Athens: 77 f. 

Amazonis, poem (?): 496, 3. 

—, stele: see s. στῆλαι. 

Amazons: 27. 38. *76 ff. 274. 281. *437ff. 
(Add. p. 538). 448. 593. 612. 643. 76, 
7. 309, 13. Cf. s. Antiope; Hippolyte; 
Molpadia. 

— in Megara: 345, 22. 

Ambrakia, Ambraciots: 128 f. 131. 132. 
1213. 534. 

Ameles, viver in the underworld: 599. 

Amelesagoras of Athens (Eleusis): 
61. (108). *598 ff. 610. 611. 

Πα: Ο12. 327, 3. 32δ, 5. 
— of Chalkedon (7): 598. 
Ammon, culi of — in Athens: 235, 9. 


Ammonias, trireme: 328. Cf. s. ἱεραὶ 
τριήρεις. 

Ammonios οἱ Alexandreia, grammarian: 
194 (?). 389, 7. 


amnesties, in Athens: 512. 250, 5. 

Amorgos, island: 95. 141. 

Amphiaraos: 357. 442. 262, IO. 349, 1. 
448, 6. 449, 9. Cf. s. Oropos. 

Amphiareia: 275, 5. 

Amphictiony, -ones, Delphian: 141. 
164. 330. 332 f. 453. 238, 5; 9. 358, 7. 
others: 335, 27. Cf. s. Delos. 

Amphiktyon, king of Athens: 164. 186. 
268 ff. 357 (7). 398. 572. 12, 121. ΟἹ, 
63. 283, 59. (472, I5). 
eponym of the Amphictyony: 164. 

Amphilochians: 128 f. Cf. s. Argos. 

Amphilochos, historian: 154, 4. 

Amphimaros, son of Poseidon: 573. 

Amphion: 469, 8. 

ἀμφιφα(ν)ῆς: 274, 9. 

ἀμφιφῶν, sacrificial cake: 369 f. 

ἀμφιφῶς: 274, 8. 

Amphipolis: 143. 325. 457. 
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ἄμφιπποι: 350. 253, 17. Cf. s. ἄνιπποι, 
ἅμιπποι. 

Amphissa: 333. 

ἀμφιθαλεῖς, παῖδες: 300. 

Amphitrite, in Tenos: 548. 

Amphitryon: 257, I3. 

ἀμφορεύς: 554. 

Amyklai: 47, 7: 

Amynandridai, clan: 283, 56. 

Amyntas, ambassador of Philip a. 339/8: 
332. 

Amyrtaios, ὁ ἐν τοῖς ἕλεσι 
(Egypt): 374, 5. 

Anacharsis: 307, 9. 

’Avaypapı, ἣ ἐν Σικυῶνι 
581. 469, S. 

᾿Αναίδεια: cf. S. ἀργοὶ λίθοι. 
cult in Athens: 635 f. 643. 
— — the Troad: 512, 3. 
meaning of —: 636. 

ἀναισχυντία: 636. 

Anakeia, festival in Athens: 654. 

Anakeion, sanctuary: 208. 256, 5. 

Anakes, in Athens: 181.. Cf. s. Dionysos; 
Dioskuroi; Eubuleus; Tritopatores. 


βασιλεύς 


ἀνακειμένη: 


Anakreon: 213. 

Anaktorion: 122, 28. 

ἀναθήματα: 218 f. 496. 497. 163, 8. 261,6. 
403, 12. 

Anaxagoras, philosopher: 200. 487. 393, 
17. 482, 4. 

(alleged) trial of —: 489. 495. 167, 29. 
390, I2. 393, 8. 40I, 64. 

Anaximandros of Miletos, the Younger: 
380. 

Anaximenes of Lampsakos, historian: 
80. 90. 102. 103. 230. 320, 331 aout. 
533. 537 1f. 87, 59. 88, 63. 96, rrob. 
LOZ EET 0 227, 2. 

Anaxithea, daughter of Danaos: 651. 

Anaxo, the Tyoizenian, abducted by 
Theseus: 512, I. 

Anchimolos, Spartan commander a. 
5rr[o: 363, 29. 

ἀγχιστεία: 475. 

Andokides of Athens (two persons) 
general a. 446/5; 441[o: 52. 127. 





orator: 506. 5ı5ff. 67, 21. 346, 7. 
407, 2. 413, 7. 

ambassador to Korkyra a. 4332: 52. 
54. 127, 53. z^ 

— to Sparta a. 3021: 515. 417, 27. 

pedigree of the family: 51 ff. 413, 7. 

deme of —: 67, 23. 

second exile of the orator: 518. 

0Y.I,51:407,4. I,62: 506. 
410,6. 1,95:453,8. I,II6:104,2. 
I, 1331-2: ALG, Ble 9:0 5154190520: 
3,0} 372) 54 14313406, ede 
32992: 

Androgeos, son of Minos: 74. 306. 440. 
597 f. *603 ff. 653. 216, 137. 346, 6. 
520, 3. Cf. s. Eurygyes. 

androgyny: 5521. Cf. s. 
Hermaphroditos. 

Androkleidai, clan: 38, 14. 

Androkles Ilırdeis, demagogue: 408, 9; 
I2. 

Androklos, son of Kodros: 32. 

Andron, t Atthidographer: 153. 

— author of Ilpög Φίλιππον θυσίαι: 171. 
603. 490, Ig. 

— of Ephesos, author of the Τρίπους: 
170 f. 610. 

— ᾿Ανδροτίωνος Γαργήττιος, father and 
son of the Atthidographer Androtion: 
87. 94. 99, 127. 

—of Halikarnassos, genealogist: (153). 
171. I2, I2T. 40, I5. 4I, 3. 294, 38. 
330, 5. 

— and Hellanikos: 11. 26. 


1.723005 


Aphroditos; 


To. Fig 5925 JF 13:362. 28448578. 

6ALE ΤΟ; 32. Κ᾿ 14: 428. 7020037 

Andropompos, father οὐ Melanthos: 
50, 8. 65, 2. 


Androtion "Ay8pevoc Ταργήττιος, Atthi- 
dographer: 48. 50. 85. *85 ff. 118 f. 
138. 143. I56f. 172. 455. 550f. 625. 
631. Ὁ. οὕ. 58,..55. 15δ:᾽ 1, 902.75. 
363, 27. Cf. 5. Lysias. 
literature on —: 77, I. 
exile: 92. 103. (107). 354. 
character of —: 93 ff. 
local patriotism: 150. 164. 
political standpoint, foreign policy: 
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*88 ff. 106 f. 120. 1441. 151. 160. 
168. 223. *244. *250. (531). ór, 29. 
S2950950 872 ὍΣ, S6- ΤΟΊ 12. 
426, 2. 467. 

speeches: 86. 9o. 106 f. (171). (531). 

interest in finances, understanding of 
economical conditions: 88. 99. (118). 
(146). 88, 44. (98, IIS). 106, 17. 
133, 21. 467. Cf. Economics. 

— in religion, cult, antiquities: (88). 
103. 139. *249 f. 79, 23. (90, 84). 

— in philosophy: 101. 139. 170f. 

— in etymology: 125. 164. I76, 113. 

— in, knowledge of, Athenian history: 
101. IO4. 106. 118. 

writings : 
Tewpyixdv: 99. *108. (171). 79, 23. 
84, 382.04, 107.08, 718. 102, 131. 
174, 58. 
[Ilept θυσιῶν]: *ı71. 531. 79, 23. 
98, II®. 
Atthis, date and title: 103. style: 
86. 103. 143. 152. 129, 9. avvange- 
ment of subject-matter: *103 ff. 152. 
154 f. 169. 251. 9, 96. 180, 227. 
quotations from, and use made of, —: 
τὸς fa 10S. 109. 114.142 8.514714. 
151 ἢ 163. ε71- 250. (535): 98; 118. 
ΠΟ MEL gONELOA 15. 150, (onl oye): 

knowledge of, and velations with, other 
writers: *96, 110b. A. and Aischi- 
nes: 91. 84, 46. — and Amelesa- 
govas: 108. — and Aristotle: 93. 
09. *703.f) 113) 14 $.1236 f; 119 ff. 
137 f. 145. 146. 147. 148. 152. 159 f. 
267. 312. 396. 460. 467. 510. 566. 
55, 33. 59, 56. (81, 29). *91, 86. 99, 
54: 12): ΤΟ, 27. 79290341993 17: 
357, 3. 359, 9. 380, 27. 381, 33. 384, 
61. 460. 462. 465 ff. — and Ana- 
ximenes: 164. 531.96, IIob. | — and 
the Boeotian historians: 96, ττοῦ. 
— and Demosthenes: see s. Demos- 


thenes. — and Ephoros: 156. 157. 
97, IIOb. — and Evatosthenes : 
(137, 52). | — and Hellanikos: 150. 
168. 97, rrob. — and Herodotos: 


00, IX0b:.559..0:1303, 27. c and 








Isokrates: 86 ff. 107. 113. 117. 162. 


339. *82, 30. 90, 64. — and Kal- 
listhenes: 96, r1rob. --- amd Klei- 
demos: 104 1. (II6f.). 74, 19. 97, 
IIOb. | — amd Pherekydes: 168. 
— and Philochoros: see s. Philocho- 
ros.  — and Plato: 162. — and 
Theopompos: 148. 129, 7. | — and 


Thukydides: 98. 101. 134. 137. 148 f. 
I50. 151. 152. (503). *96, irob. 
357, 3. 392, 6.  — and Tragedy: 
(169). — and Xenophon: 154 ff. 
157. 170. 96, IIob. 
single items: 
on Alkibiades: 154. on the Aveio- 
pagos: 112 ff. 339. on Aristeides: 
92,86. 115,15. on Athenian coina- 
ge: 566 (Add). (568). 457, 17. ΟΥ̓ 
Kleisthenes: 1ı20f.91,86. on Solon: 
102, 30. 132, 3. Cf. above 5. political 
standpoint; s. Solon. on Sparta: 
ὍΣ. 15 tis 108. δ2. 0. δὴ; 50. 02. 
86. on Thebes: 167ff. (r69f.?). 
87, 59. 265, 4. om Themistokles: 
(120). on Theramenes: (138, 3). 
single fragments: 
ἘΠ5: 102, 152. ἢ 105392498222: 
E18: 105, ἢ 25. 7). 50. ὉΠ. 1τῦ-: 
F 30: 86. 529f. 79,20. F 33: 102, 
136. Ε34:449. (566). 462. 2°36: 
oy se de 273 481. Τὸ 80: 045: 
ἘΠ 595.705 20498; E21. ΠΕ 40: 
98, ΤΩΙ. ΟΝ 82: 102, 130. 351, 33. 
ESB 9919009 L$23: 2127: 3... MEE 
545.:98; 116. 2357248300 A160: 
396. 63: τό ἢ 4263 109; 
Anesidora: 277. 
Angelion, sculptor: 654. 
animals, first slaughter of —: 307, 9. 
Cf. s. sacrifices. 
ἄνιπποι: 252, 12. Cf. s. ἅμιπποι. 
ἀγκάλη: 657. 
Ankyle, deme: 313. 
Annalists, Roman: 173. Οἱ. s. Historio- 
graphy. 
Anonymoi: 
Argentinensis: 338. 596. II2, I. 244, 23. 
Cf. Scholia on Demosthenes. 
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᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία: see s. Xenophon. 
Hellenika of Oxyrhynchos: see s.v. 

Antenor, sculptor: 452. 

Antheia, Messenian town: 229, 1 (Add.). 

Antheis, daughter of Hyakınthos: 179. 

Anthesteria, festival: 184 ff 333. 1103 
ff. 160, 8. 507, 6. Cf. s. Choes, Chytroi, 
Pythoigia. 

Anthesterion, month: 638. 

Antialkidas, peace of — (King’s Peace): 
9I. IOO. 105. 107. 513. 515 ff. 5201. 
130, 6. *418, 40. Cf. s. Persia. 

Antiattikista: Cf. s. Lexeis and Lexi- 
cographers. | 
f$. 86, 20 (Bkr): 5441. 

257. Add. p. 535. 

Antigone: 355, 46. 

Antigonos Monophthalmos: 328. 342. 
DAMEN ET 

— Gonatas, king of Macedonia: 220 ff. 

— of Karystos, writer: 556. 598. 600. 

488, 3. 
Hast. mir. 12: 601 ff. 490, 3. 
ἀντιγραφεύς, in Athens: 564. Cf. διοίκησις, 
γραμματεῖς. 

Antikleia, mother of Odysseus: 656. 

Antikleides of Athens, historian: 60. 71. 
650. 651. 315, 35. 

Antimachos, Greek leader before Troy (?): 
21772802 
— (ὁ Yax&8oc), Athenian, proposer of a 

Psephism (?) on Comedy: 121, 20a. 
— of Kolophon, foet: 20. 

Antiochos, invented author of Ἵστορίαι: 
283. 608. 610. *612 ff. 282, 44. 285, 9. 
Cf. s. Pherekydes. 

—, invented author of ἹΚατὰ πόλιν μυ- 
θικά: 613. 

—, grammarian: 498, 8. 

— Soter, Seleucid hing: 172, 14. 

— of Syracuse, historian: 4, 43. 498, 3. 
499, I. Cf. s. Demon. 

— Theos, Seleucid king: 221 f. 

Antiope, queen of the Amazons: 78. 438. 
*439 f. (612). Cf. s. Hippolyte. 

Antipatros, grammarian (?): 264, 3. 

— ὁ Ιύλλα, regent: 539. 541. 3577, τό. 
384, Ór. 435, 6. 


POSTS: 








Leiters: 482, I. 

Antiphanes, comic poet: 

Ἰ]αροιμίαι: 203. 

Antiphon, orator: 199. 100, 127. 

—, sophist: 

Tlept κρίσεως ὀνείρων: 261. 

ἀντιπολιτεύεσθαι: 537. 

antiquary: 619. 625. 626. 

Antisthenes, philosopher: 396, 31. 

Antonius Liberalis, author of Metamor- 
phoseis: 424. 

Met. 14: 30, 10. 29: 659. 

Aones, barbarian tribe in Boeotia: 396 f. 
295, 43. 

ἀπαντήσεις: 448, 5. Cf. s. omens; χλη- 
δόνες. 

Apaturia, festival: 44. 51. 203. 283. 628. 
629. 639. 49, I. 51, I3. 351, r9. Ct. 
S. γαμηλία. 

Apellikon: 462, r. 

Apheidantidai, clan: 202. 

Apheidas, king of Athens: 202. 

Apheleia: 
altar in Athens: 642 f. 
meaning of —: 643. 

Aphidna: 
deme: 355. 583. 209, 96. 225, 8. 258, 6. 

500, τό. 

trittys: 394. 

Aphidna(i), Laconian town: 479, I. 

aphrodisiacs: 449, 8. 
antaphrodisiacs: see 5. garlic. 

Aphrodite: 188. *552 f. 301, 26. 422, 31. 
471, 8. (511, 2). Cf. s. Venus. 

— in Kypros: 445, 7. Cf. s. Aphrodi- 
tos. —at Askalon, in Assyria: 
445, 5. — on Kythera: 445, 5. 
— sanctuary on the Akropolis: 272, 5. 
— ἐν Κήποις: 445, 5. — on Hy- 
mettos: 152,14. —-inthe Petraeus: 
325. 468, 2. — ἐν ᾿Αθμονεῦσι: 
445, 5. 

sacred day of —: 368f. 272, 5. 

A. and Hermes: 368f. -- and Moi- 
vat: 445, 5. — and Selene: 553. 
173, 33. — and Theseus: see 
below s. Epitragia. 

Epikleseis: 
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Epiiragia: 298. 306. 223, 4. Eu- 
ploia: 468,2. Kolias: 374. 276, 20. 
Pandemos: 372. 508, 2. Phila: see 
S.v. Uramia: 553. 445,5. 
Aphroditos: 552 f. Cf. s. androgyny; 
Aphrodite; Hermaphroditos. 
— Selene: 173, 33. 
Apia, former name of the Peloponnesos 
or the Argolid: 647 1. 
ἄπιοι, wild pear-trees and pears: 647 f. 
Apion, grammarian: 239. 359. 360. 
Apis, sacred bull: 650. 
—, hing of Argos: 647. 650. 302, 2. 
—, Ring of Sikyon: 650. 
ἀποβάται, agon in Athens: 631. *508, 2. 
Cf. Add. p. 537. 
ἀποδέκται, in Athens: *117 ff. 243, II. 
ἀποικίζειν: 371, I. 





Apollo: 176f. IgI. 209. 298. 546. 615. 

Cf. 5. Delos; Delphi. 

birth of —: 177. 158, 19. Cf. 5. Leto. 

sacred days of —: 368. 372. 542. 

cult of — in Attica: 355 f. 633. 297, 5. 
Cf. s. Delion; Pythion. 

— — — in Thebes: 557 f. 449, 6. 


παράσιτοι of —: 256, δ. 

— ın oaths: 63. 

— and divination: 5591. — and 
music: 654. 

ἐπιφάνειαι of —: see 5. Istros. 

father of Ion: 633. — of Kynnes: 
556. 

A. and Dionysos: 272. | — and He- 


lios: 372. 542. *551. 438, 4. 440, I. 
— and Hermes: 369. 560. 449, 5. 


— and Linos: 573f. — amd the 
Muses: 574. (499, 3). | — and the 
Thriai: 559 ff. 

Epikleseis: 
Agraios: 264, 8. Boedromios: 181. 


(615). Delios: 176 f. *585. 207, 84. 
Delphinios: 298. 217, r50. 339, 5. 
6 ἐν Δελφοῖς: 79f. Cf. s. Delphi. 
Gephyraios: 500, 16. Ismenios: 
5571. Kymneios: 556. Letoides: 
299, 15. Lykeios: (148, 2). 491, 3. 
Maleatas: 307, 9. Musagetes: 499, 
3.  Neomenios:372. | Patroios: 78. 





282. 283. 551. 297, 5.  Spodios: 
5571. 558 f. Zosterios: 480, I. 


Apollodoros of Athens, grammarian: 


31. 21. 22. 47. 163. 164. 197. 199. 221. 
233. 239. 281. 358. 3641. 370. 382. 
399. 428. 429. 431. 442. 559. 561. 579. 
581. 583. 589. 594 f. 596. 600. 632. 
640. 641. 49, I. I6I, I. 166, τό. *204, 
77. 2II, 112. 221, 164. 266, 19. 283, 61. 
293, 32. 296, 54. 330, 3. 350, IT. 449, 4. 
480, 4. 505, 44. 505, 2. 517, 3. 
Pseudo-Apollodoros, Bibl.: 504, 43. 
Th, ΤΟΣ τ)9 1. 180: 275- 1. SOE 422. 
1, 120: 522, 2. 3, 7809: 355, 46. 
3) 110. 449,3, 450,722. 2342779; 
186: 391. 283, 59. 286, 13; 14. 295, 
44. 3, 1δ1|2: 650. 3, 18719: 4091, 
4; 5. 3, 28890; 2034: 329, 8; 1ο. 
3, τοῦ: 308. 3. τΤοη δ: 658. 3. 201: 
286, 12. 3,209 ff.: 403, Τὸ. 495, 21. 
Epit. I, 17 775: 593. 
— of Tarsos, tragic poet: 354, 35. 
Apollonios, paradoxographer: 

Hist. mir. 8: 601. 
— of Rhodos, poet: 656. 

Arg. I, 95; 214: 295, 45. I, IOI|4: 
342,9. I, 111 ff.: 347, 10. I, 608: 
Ὁ. 1. 1755 71. EAT2 T5 077: 

ἀπομισθοῦν: IIÓ, 9. 

ἀπόνιμμα: 70. 

ἀποφράδες ἡμέραι: 365. 366. 368, 447, 6. 
Οἱ. s. Athens (calendar); calendars; 
days. 

᾿Απορήματα, title of scientific books: 
3761. 

ἀποστολή, naval expedition: (306 f.). 

ἀποστολεῖς, naval officials: 336 f. 

ἀποψηφίζειν: 449. 

Apriate, heroine: 655 f. Cf. s. Chryseis. 

Apuleius: 
De orthographia (forgery): 593. 

ἀραί: 401. 

Arcady, Arcadians: ı24f. 157. 645. 

660. 32, 6. 68, 8. 258, 6. 316, 41. 361, 

I5. 518, 6. 

Pelasgiams in —: 407. 419. 306, 6. 

3I2, 26. 

books on —: 660. 
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Archagoras Θεοδότου, disciple of Prota- 
govas: 480, 5. 
ἀρχαῖοι: see 5. παλαιοί. 
ἀρχαιολογία, prehistoric period: (249). 
251. 600. 608. 613. 620. 621. 156, τό. 
157, IO. 
ἀρχηγέτης: 181. 182. 186. 614. 283, 60. 
Archelaos, king of Macedonia: 145, 3. 
405, 1. 
Archemachos of Euboia, author of 
Εὐβοικά: 474, II. 
Archestrate, wife of Philochoros: “220. 
Archestratos Λυκομήδους: 
mover of a νόμος περὶ τῶν ᾿Αρεοπαγιτῶν: 
244, 22. 246, 6. 
general a. 4332: 135, 8. 
Archias of Thurioi, agent of Antipatros: 
541. 588. 
Archidamos (II), king of Sparta: 456. 
— (III), do.: 82, 30. 
ἀρχιερεῖς in Athens: 617. Add. p. 534. 
Archilochos, poet: 232. 326. 379. 577. 
F τόδ (Bgk): 451, τό. 
Archinos ἐκ Κοίλης, demagogue: 474. 
Archippos, ἄρχων διὰ βίου: 385. 578. 
architects: see 8. Philon; Spintharos. 
— of Perikles: 495. 401, 65. Cf. 5. 
Kallikrates. 
archives, of temples: 585. 
archon and archonship: 
ἄρχοντες διὰ βίου: 45 f. 262. 60, 59. 
61, 62. 102, 137. 187, 6. 
— δεκαετεῖς: 16. 47 f. 50. 262. 52, 16. 
54, 29. 55, 36. 
the nine archons: 49 f. 114. 108, 32; 33. 
226, 1. 
— (ἐπώνυμος): 59, 54. 508, 2. 
(—) βασιλεύς: 531. 57, 46. 58, 54. 64,71. 
(—) πολέμαρχος: (311). 59, 54. 114, 4. 
148, 2. Cf. 5. Epilykeion. 
θεσμοθέται: 49. 312. 338. 147, 2. 150, 5. 
241; 4. 242, 6. 442, 9. 
appointment (election) of —: 120. 123. 
court of the —: 150, 5. I5I, 7. 
dating by —: 402, 5. 
dedications by —: 318. 402, 5. 
δωρεαί (perquisites): 275. 60, 58. 
duties of —: 183 f. 498. 636. 151, 7. 








oath of —: 312. 58, 53. 60, 58. 62, 69. 


2262 12956277 
παράσιτοι of —: 256, δ. 
proclamation of —: 462. 133, 20. 
qualification(s) for —: I05, I. 
vesponsibility of — (ἀρχὴ ὑπεύθυνος) : 


46. 58, 54. 60, 58; 59. 61, 62. 
title of —: 47. 

archons’ list: 14 ff. 45 ff. 318. 571. 
*II, IIO. 47, 30. 58, 54. 60, 58. 64, 71. 
172% 2.) τὸν 200, 42303, 72940494: 
4I0, 4. 

Ardettos, hill: 76. 149, 5. 

Areion, mythical horse: 443. (350, Io). 

"Apetog πάγος: cf. s. Archestratos; 
Ephialtes; Athens (homicide courts). 
M22 iit A2 tO tO Le 9902 Too a 
120. 1831: 2:1. 205. ΠΤ 79 
340. 425. 565 f. 638. 62, 29. 9r, 86. 
103, 137. 244, 16; 22. 245, 24. 369, 17. 
434, 3. 435, 5. 
membership of —: 242, 6. 
treasury of —: 117. 112, 3; 7. 
tvials before —: 23 ff. 42 f. 638. 640. 
cura morum: (112). 113. 184. (340). 

561 f. 106, 19. III, 4I. 
cases of εἰσαγγελία: 565. 

Ares: 23 ff. 109. 234. 425. 658. 302, 4- 
328, 5. Cf. s. Enyalios. 

Aretades, grammarian: 359. 

Areterion (-sion), place in Attica: 309 ff. 

Argennusa: see 5. Arginusai. 

Arginusai, bartle at: 54 f. (139. 153). 154. 
trial of the generals: 511 f. 
peace offer after —: 510. 

ἀργοὶ" Aldor: 22. 635 f. Τοῦ, 30. Cf. s. 
Anaideia; Hybris. 

Argonauts: 593. 657. 658. 
descendants of —: 315, 37. 

Argos, Argolid, Argives: Cf. s. Akusi- 
laos; Perseus; Polyidos. — Mykene; 
Thebes; Tiryns. — Arneis. 

2. 43. 80. 90. 153. 196. 443 (444). 504- 
547. (555). 569 f. 578. 596. 607. 614. 
δ. ΤΙΣ 172827202047 ME TOT 
163,9; IO. 284, 5. 302, 2; 6. 428; 13: 
441, 7. 

hing list: 381. 386. 407. (596). 
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monuments: 351, 23. 
festivals: 444, 2. 470, 13. 


performance of tragedies in — (?): 
404, 3. 

ostracism in —: 315. 

Kyklopes in —: 309, 15. 

Pelasgians in —: 407. 412. 406, 6. 


Dionysos in —: 273 f. 
native place of Homer: 577{. 476, 2. 
school of epic poets in —: 578. 476, 2. 


A.and Athens: sees. Athens. —-and 
Persia: 533. 426, 13. 
local historians (tradition) of —: 386. 


405. (574). 578. 619. 647 f. 649. 650. 
28I, 40; 4I. 302, 2. 342, τὸ (469, 7). 
470, 13. 476, 2. 518,1. Add. p. 538 ff. 


—, Amphilochian: 128f. 131. 132.. 


722829: 

Ariadne: 37. 60. *74f. 206. 295. 297. 
23072 (593). 273. 1222 223,4. 485,4. 
Cf. 5. Dionysos; Minos. 
children of —: 314. 169, 9. 

— in Kypros: 445, 7. 

Aristagoras of Miletos: 144. 

Aristandros of Telmessos, mantis of 
Alexander the Great: 225. 262, 9. 

Aristarchos of Samothrake, grammarian: 
348. 350. 657. 658. 659. 165, I. 252, 14. 
289, 34. 474, II. 504, 38. 518, 2. 

Aristeas of Argos, author of Argolika (?): 


650. 
— of Prokonnesos: 598. 599. Oir. 
489, I2. 


Aristeides, paroemiographer: 209. 214. 
— (Aelius), sophist: 
Panath. I p. 283 Ddf: 416, 25. 
— Λυσιμάχου, demagogue: 99. 315. 34, 
24. 92, 66. *95, 104. II5, I5. II7, 32. 
Aristion, ‘tyrant’ of Athens: 290, I2. 
Aristippos, author of Arkadıka: 650. 
Aristobulos of Kassandreia, historian: 
139 F 6: 656. 
aristocracy, marriages in —: 386, 69. 
Aristodemos, Athenian ambassador to 
Thessaly a. 3432: 534. 
—, historian: 193. 493. 393, 9. 
— of Thebes/Alexandreia, grammarian: 
206. 291. 300 ff. 208, 87. 











Aristogeiton: see s. Harmodios. 
Aristokles, author of Ilepi χορῶν: 477, 14. 
— of Messana, philosopher: 588. 483, ro. 
Aristokritos, author of Περὶ Μιλήτου: 656. 
Aristomenes of Athens, author of ‘Ie- 
ρουργίαι: 276, 13. 
Ariston of Chios, philosopher: 437, 2. 
Aristonikos of Argos, musician: 313. 
Aristophanes, comic poet: 147. 485 f. 
490. 500 f. 524 f. 118, 12. 150, 5. 390, 
IO. 
political standpoint: 390, 10. 391, 14. 
single passages: 
Ach. 266: 408. 393 ff.: 586. 514 
ff.: 485f. 404, I. 603: 390, 8. 
676 ff.: 390, I0. 702 ff.: 148. 483 f. 
812 f.: 3721. 994 ff.: 550. I000 f.: 
185. Aves 719f.: 556. 1071/5: 
199. 1451/69:170,1. 1641ff.:381, 
35. | Eccl. (date): 519. 71: 519. 
97:416,24. 297 ff.: 411,3. 68Iff.: 
146,1. 150,6. 707/9: 449, 4. 821] 
AG Geis ΤΥ" 378: EE E qu 
1311 ff.: 442,7. Lys. 574 ff.: 379, 
27. 381, 35. 809 ff.: 84. 909 ff.: 
633. 1093 f.: 408, 14. Nubb. 615 
17.403,25. 826/30: 165,1. Pax 
140 ff.: 571. 223: 121, 26. 406 ff.: 
403, 15. 532 f.: 524f. 603 ff.: 485 
f. 404, I. 615ff.: 524f. 989 f.: 
*498 f. 396, 28. rorgf.: 524 f. 
Plutos: 512. 277; 972; 1164 ff.: 
146,1. 1110:264,1I. Ran.159f.: 
211. 209]f.: 185. 365. 160, ὃ. 
ZIG ff.: 511. 1030 ff.: 357. 579. 
Thesm. 586. 224: 442, 7. Vesp. 
ὙΠΟ τῷ, δ: 181,7. 124981120500: 
287 7.1: 380, 6." 4381 61Ὰ. 650 Jf: 
462. 470. 676ff.: 483f. 894 ff.: 
500f, 946/8: 148. 482 ff. 389, 8. 
1015 1722358. 170% [1.2.2500 hor, 
7.  Babylomioi: 126. Daitaleis: 
497. 401, 2. 402, II. Geryiades: 
401, B. EP 386... P072057498° 4. 
F376; 48,.4.. Τὸ 520: 371% 120702: 
446, 8. 
— of Byzantium, grammarian: 147. 
162 f. 544. 545. 515, 4. 
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Aristophon ᾿Αζηνιεύς, demagogue: 88. 
94 f. 99. 106. 161. 526. 84, 46. 88, 63. 
144, 27; 33. 382, 44. 423, 14; 15. 
Aristoteles of Kyrene, athlete: 655. 
— of Stageiros, philosopher: 48. ror. 
146, 203. 232. 233.1220, 12.429, 17. 
biographies of —: 588 f. 
ambassador to Philip ὑπὲρ ᾿Αθηναίων: 
ASG), Be 

mentality of —: 459 ff. 

political standpoint: 90. 137 f. 61, 29. 
ΤΟΙ 12. 

— as economist and numismatist: 459 ff. | 

knowledge of, and relations with, other 
writers: A. and Androtion: see s. 


Androtion. -— and Ephoros: see 
s. Ephoros. — and Herodotos: 
100, 127. 114, 3.  — and Isokrates: 
339. 106, 19. III, 41. | — amd Klei- 
demos: see s. Kleidemos. — and 
Philochoros: see s. Philochoros. 
— and Plato: 588 f£. —-and Thuky- 
dides: 152. 95, I04. IOI, I27. 
writings: 


Polities: 459 f. 

ἐΆθπο: 5330. 340: 623. σὅ0. 27. 450. 
460 f. 

sources of : — 231.465. 475. 76, 9. 136, 
5. 453, 9. 462. 

carelessness in — (second thoughts, 
additions): 375, 8. 383, 52. ᾿᾽Αθπ. 
and Politics: 158 ff. 227, 2. 244. 22. 
379, 27. 383, 52. 461. ch. 2: 6r, 62. 
93, 88. 94, 102. 3-4: Add p. 5281. 
3: 45 f. *49 f. 110. 282. 52, 17. 54, 29. 
* 36, 54. *60, 58. *60, 61. 61, 62. IOI, 
I27. 106, I9; 20. 107, 27. 226, 6; 12. 
371,25. 4:50. 110.93, 89. IOI, 127. 
I07, 27. 113, 12. 383, 54. 5-12 (r3): 
30. 14, 159: 235. δ᾽ 1: 05, δὲ. Ὁ: 
144. 132, 3; 4. 462. 6,1: 448 f. 465. 
7523124 87710. 110.20,.720. 200, 
9 107.) 27. δ. Σ OS ΟΣ 122. 5. 
IO: 144, 145. 566 f. (Add.). 456, rr. 
459. *462 ff. 12. 4-5: 107, 25. 13: 
95520392 73,42329,7. 15. 52*158 ff. 
475: 302093014, 43:32:72 X00 4I27. 
I5:146. 15,4:208.309. 16:95,103. 





16,10:453,8. 17,2:110,39. 17,4: 
134,5. I9,2:28. I9,3-4:4401f. 20- 
21:140.100,I27.114,9. 21:28.159. 
475. 3I, 5. 32, 6. 143, 16: 290, 14. 
498,4. 22-27:229,6. 242, 9. 370, 21. 
371,25. 22,1-6:119 ff. 123.775, IT. 
IIS, 47. Add. p.53i. 22,1: 30. 121. 
123. 22,921 410,00. 2 G2 LOS ange: 
117, 32. 23-249 LOT A 7272105012. 
370, 22. 23: 811. III. 455. 83, 38. 
95,104. 23, 1-2: 120f. 117, 39. 369, 
I4. 370, 22. 23, 3: 92, 86. 95, 104. 
24:99. 465. 95,104. 25:92, 86. 106, 
20. 371, 25. 453, 9. Add. p. 532. 25, 
T-2:.460. 3705 21. 25,25) 01233. 
339. 20, 10; II. 91, 86. 106, 20. 242,8. 
245, 24. 26, 3: 467 (ff.). 473. 384, 
6072027, Le 2722, 955. 275 240 38ER: 
27.324: 310. | 255 ASS E26 DEC? 
86.371,25. 28, 2: 95, 104. 28,3: 
407,6. 28, 5: 8I, 29. 92, 86. 95,104. 
39I, I4. 29-33: 151 f. ΟἹ, 86. ror, 
1273 20, 32, 20917229 4 5 9 0 TE 803 
33, 235102. 34-402 13719 702,127: 
ZED Aw Se Ong 3 3 τι 8. 5 7393 2003 
410,22 134.37 400,10.) 35, 222449225 
38-45 423175242 04092747430. 21} 58: 
96. 282. 311. 396. 33, 15. 34, 24. 6I, 
62.95,104.292,23. 42 ff.: IOI, 127. 
42: 158. 463. I44, 33. 42, I: 473. 
AZ NG) ALO, 2. 23,5: 310317781775: 
Ad, 2 228.0105 AO. 85.748748 
Z-2 117 ΕΠ 249,72 347. 2499435023 
53, 4: 324. 54,3; 4: 354. 564. 54, 
6: 183, 25. 55, 5: 312. 56, 5: 183. 
56, 7: 151,7. 57:406, 12 37,3: 
I08, 29. 59, 7:146,1. 63-69: 146, 
I. 149,5. 62,1:442,9. Epitome: 
45. 282. 283. 54, 29. 61, 62. 296, 2. 
Cf. s. Herakleides Lembos. F 5 
(Opp.): 321. 396. 400. 290, 14. 293, 
28. Doubtful fragments: 339, r7. 
Lost chapters: 226, 12? 

Politics (ed. Immisch) r, 3: 460. 
I, 4, 4: 85. 108. 2, 9, 2-4: IIO. 
120 f. 106, I9. 107, 25. IIO, 4I. 244, 
22 (Add. p 537.). 3,1,9:474 f. 379, 
2723, 1 EOS Ont mone lO Το; Τὴ: 
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Segue NULLIUS MEL PEE. 5. Ἃ, δὶ 
227,I. 5,6,5: 50,6. 53, 28. 
Olxovoutx&: 460. 
Other works: 115. 152. 162. 190. 203. 
209. 212. 213. 219. 229. 239. 261. 306. 
329. 352. 376. 377. 379. 380. 455. 580. 
623. 65, 6. 77, 4. 80, 23. (99, 127). 
I54,9. 170, I. 246,8. 256, 35 8. 275, 5. 
276, 6. (296, 2). 339, 17. 376, 16. 432, 
II.443,I.457,I4; I7. 474, II. 482,1. 
492, I0. 493, 7. 496, 5. 502, 27. 
Single items: 
on Perikles: 371,25. on Solon: 29 f. 
114 f. 61, 62. 94, 102. 462. | on T he- 
mistokles: 106, 20. 242, 9. on The- 
seus: 226, 12. on the pre-Solonian 
constitution: 371, 25. Cf. s.' AOm. chs. 
3-4- 

Aristoxenos, philosopher: 200. 231. 357. 
376. 377. 379 Í. 574. 584. 587. 642. 
I66, 16. 167, 26. 472, 14. 480, 8. 462,2; 
IO. 

army: 

Homeric: 350. Greek: 347 ff. 253, 17. 
Cf. s. Athens. Roman: 253, 17. 

Arne, Boeotian town: 209. 

Arneis, festival: 470, 13. Cf. s. ἀρνωιδοί. 

Arnobius, Christian writer: 

Adv. nat. 4, 25: 441, 1. 

ἀρνωιδοί: 476, 2. Cf. s. Arneis. 

ἄροτοι: see 5. ἱεροὶ &. 

ἄρρητα: 643. 

Arre(to)phoria, -roi: 643 f. 197, 56. 205, 
80. 508, 2. Cf. s. Hersephoria. 

Arrianos: 

Anab. 2, I4, 5: 434, 8. Tact. 2, 3: 
253, 17. on Demosthenes: 436, II. 

Art and works of —: 437. 283, 57. 358, 5. 
302, 10. 305, 33. 495, 1. Add. p. 537. 
538 f. 546. Cf. s. architects; artists; 
painters; sculptors. 
books (and legends) on art (and artists): 

491 f. 493. 495. 397, 31. 399, 46a. 
Apollo in Delos: 654 (Add. p. 546). 
Athena Parthenos: 485. 486. 488. 492 f. 

495. 393, 15. 

— Promachos: 491. 393, τό. 
Eivene of Kephisodotos: 523 f. 


Jacoby, Fragm. Griech. Hist. III b (Suppl.) 








Eumenids (Athens): 640. 

Korat (Athens, Delphi): 452 f. 

Melian reliefs: 441, 9. 

Nixa. (Athens): see s.v. 

Olympian Zeus: 491 f. 493. 394, 2I. 
398, 42. , 

Poseidon in Tenos: see s. Tenos. 

Vases etc.: 78. 181. 207. 277. 278. 279. 
438. 439. 575. 612. 75, II. 160, I. 
265, 6. 331, 14. 333, 24. 337, 11. 343, 
I4. 346, 8. 348, 15; 17. 361, 15. 451, 
I5. 508, 2. 515; 4. 577, 43 5; 6. 

Artemidoros of Ephesos, geographer: 

HO, ©: 

Artemis: 177 f. (657). 486, 5. 

sacred day: 369f. cult images: ZII, . 

22 avess: 408, 7: 


cult at the τρίοδοι: 370. — in Athens 
(Attica): 3691. 506, 14. — at 
Agvai: 5541. (640). —- at Brauron: 


85. 186 f. 374. 26, 24. 161, 6. 311, 22. 
— at Munichia: 187. 370. 3I, I7. 


— at Aulis: 158, 4. | —4àn Ephesos: 
5II,2. — in Euboia: 177. 

A. and Enyalios: 281. —-and Heka- 
te; Selene: 372. 273, 6. 

Epikleseis: 


A graia, Agrotera: 62. 67. 554 f. 264, δ. 
Amarysia: 177. 348, 14. — Brauvo- 
-»a:187.444. Delphinia: 217,150. 
Kolainis: 34. 177 í. | Koloene: 158, 
7. Kwreotis: 506, 14. Orthia: 
188,22. Taurike: 161,8. Tauro- 
polos: 186 f. 640. 

Artists: 595. 654. 397, 37. 398, 41, 52I, 3. 
Cf. s. Angelion; Chalkosthenes; Dai- 
dalos; Damophon ; Dipoinos; Endoios; 
Euphranor; Pheidias; Polygnotos; 
Tektaios; Telesarchides; Telesinos. — 
painters; potters; sculptors. 

Asebeia, altar of: 512, 3. 

ἀσέβεια: 199. 335. 495. 584. 395, 22. 


396, 31. 
Asia Minor: 407. 312, 30. 3I5, 39. 
Greeks in —: see s. Ionia. 


Asios, brother of Hekabe: 378. 
Askalon: see 8. Phoenicians. 
cult of Aphrodite: 445, 5. 
36 
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Asklepiades of Phlius, philosopher: 561. 

— of Tragilos, mythographer: 376. Cf. s. 
Tragodumena. 

S2 QaGyyls de EBEN EL 

Asklepios, Asklepieion: 346. 593. 607. 
(657). 262, 4. 493, το. Add. p. 546. 
in Athens: 201.633. 231, 3. in Efi- 

dauros: 520, 4. im Tenos: 548. 

Askra, townlet and eponym: 609 f. Cf. s. 
Oioklos. 

Asopios, son of Phormion: 125. 131. 
133 f. 136 f. 

Aspasia: 470. 381, 35. 393, 8; 17. 396, 31. 

Assyriol: ^ 
cult of Aphrodite: 445, 5. 

Aster (?), giant: 493, 7. Cf. s. Asterios. 

Asteria, sister of Leto: 157, 3. 

Asterios (?), giant: 507, I. Cf. s. Aster. 

Asteropaios, leader of the Paiones in 
Homer: 660. 

ἀστός, citizen: 474. 230, 8. Cf. s. ἄστυ; 
πολίτης. 

Astraios, father of Boreas: 278. 

astrology: 367. 271, II. 

Asty, village in Egypt: 284, 12. 

ἄστυ, town: 2641. 390. 431. 284, r2. 
Cf. S. &ocóc. 

ἀστυνόμοι, in Athens: 245, 2. 

asylum: see s. Semnai; slaves; Theseion. 

atheism: roo. 

Athena: (163). 206. 268. 276. 602f. 
*630 f. 22, 23. 286, 12. 305, 5. 328, 5. 
454, 1. 
τροφοί of —: 643. 
sacred days of —: 555. 642. 
cult and festivals: 275 ff. 285 ff. *398. 

404. 630. 634 f. 643 f. 266, 11. 291, 21. 

209, 13. 329, 7. 421, 26. 505, 2. 506, 2. 

Cf. s. Athenaia; Panathenaia. 
clan cults: 508, 2 (?). 

cult images: 398. 

A.in Argos: 614. - n Boeotia: 616. 
656. — in Erythvai: 295, 50. 451, 
I5. — in Pellene: 492, 7. — in 
Troy: 186. 

A. and divination: 550 ff. *45r, I5. 
— and παλαιστική: 645 f. 

4. and Apollo: 561. - and Demeter: 








205, 80. Cf. s. Demeter (in the Ski- 


ron).  — and Hephaistos: 189 f. 
277. 602.  — amd Hermes: 404. 
— and Isis: 642. | — amd Neith: 
193. — and Poseidon: 176. 391 f. 
28r, 43. 286,14. 329, 7. 516,2.  — 
and Selene: 642. | — and the T'hriai : 
559ff. — and the daughters of 
Kekrops: 425. 552. 602. Cf. s. Ke- 
krops. —-inthe Oidipus story: 361. 


— 4n the Theseus story: 298. 347, 10. 
Cf. s. Epikleseis (A. Skiras). 
Epikleseis: 

Aglauros: 427. 327, 3. 326, 5. Alal- 
komeneis: 617.656. Areia: 22.635. 
154, 4. 162, 6. 328, 5. Chalinitis: 
451,15. Eetioneia: 351. Ergane: 
190. Gephyritis: 616. 617. Glau- 
kopis: 617. 491,3. Hippia: 154,4. 
350, IO. 451, 15. | Homolois: 632. 
Hygieia: 3231. | KaOnuévm: 295, 50. 
Pallenis: 434. 256, 4; 8. 288,7. 337,8. 
336,13. Pandrosos: 276. 643. 327, 
3.  Pawihenos: see s. Art. ἡ Φα- 
Anpoi: 79. *285 ff. Cf. s. Skira; Ski- 
ras.  Phemia: 451, 15. Phratria: 
394. 506, r4. Polias (Poliuchos): 
190. 278. 289. 292. 346. 398. 404. 614. 
617. 617 f. 634 f. 643. 154, 4. 206,86. 
451, I5. Cf. s. τραπεζοφόρος. Pro- 
machos: 491. II2, 2. 393, 16. Pvo- 
noia: I58, IQ. Skivas: *285ff. 
440. 552. *209, 16. *2II, I05. 451, I5. 
Tauropolos: 187. Tritogeneia: see 
S.V. 


Athenagoras, Christian writer: 


Pro. Christ. 1: 327, 3. 2212, £0. 17: 
295, 50. 


Athenaia, festival: 275. 628. 629 f. 508, 2. 


Cf. s. Panathenaia. 


Athenaios of Naukratis: 


sources of —: 353. 

single passages: 
I,I0 b.9 CD: 545. ΟΣ, 28 PL I6B: 
371-4 12357 Past CD 1569 2295022: 
37 E: 545 f. 3, 6 p. 74 EF: 636 ff. 
4, 65 p. 168 AB: 109 f. 561. 106, 14. 
6, 26-52 p. 234C-248 C:353 f. 6,46 
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Pp. 2450: 246,9. 7,43/4P- 2940 ff.: 
ΤΟΙ. 7, 50 p. 297 EB: 556. 7,92 p. 
313 Β: Τό5, 6. 7, 825/6 p. 3440 ff.: 
1978. 9; 17 p. 375 BC: 163. 545. 
9, 47 p. 392 A ff.: 176. 9, 49 b. 393 
E: 5821. Io, 24 p. 424 EF: 585. 
II, I3 D. 465 A: 185 f. rr, 45/6 p. 
472 E ff.: 554. II, 92 p. 495 E: 300 
ff. 13,4 p. 556 F ff.: 181. 635. 13, 
19 p. 565 F: 323,6. 14,29 p.630F: 
583 1. 14, 44/5 p. 639 B ff.: 401. 
I4, 53 p.045 AB: 273, 72 14, 59 Ὁ. 
648 D: 3581. r4,63 p.650 B: 647 f. 
£4, 72 p. 656 A: 546. 14, 77]|8 p. 
658 E-662 D: 64f. r5, r7 p. 675 
4-C: 271. 15, 52 p. 697 A: 5411. 
Athenais, daughter of Hippobotos, mother 

of Glaukopos: 617. 

Athenion, ‘tyrant’ of Athens: 374, 6. 

— comic poet: 277, I. 

Athenodoros of Eretria, bogus quotation 

of "Yrouvnuara: 613. 

Athens and Attica: see also s. Attica. 
literature on —: 244. 609. 284, το. Cf. 
s. Androtion; Demon; Kleidemos; 
Melanthios; Phanodemos; Philocho- 
ros; Istros. — Atthides and Atthi- 
dography. — Amelesagoras; Antio- 
chos; Bion; Hegesinus; ’Arrıxal toto- 
ptat. — -Ορισμοί. 

A. in Homer and epic poetry: 442. 447. 
45, 9. Cf. s. Agamemnon; Orestes. 
— in Hekataios: 4134 f. — — in Hero- 
dolos: see s.v. 

state of our knowledge: 339. 447. 563. 
565. 243, II. 244, 22. 455, 7. 456, II. 


ethnic character of —: 628. Cf. s. auto- 
chthony; Myrmekes;  Pelasgians; 
Temmikes; Thracians. Change of 


language: 413 ff.- 
* first town: 264 f. 389. 628. 

former names: 354 f. 389. 391. *397 ff. 
630. 283, 53; 59; 63. 289, 11. 291,61. 
306, 6. 330, 3. C£.-s. Akte; Aktike; 
Ionia; Kekropia. 

political unity: 355. *393 ff. 431. 

Twelve Towns: see s.v. 











local kings : see s. Kolainos; Munichios; 


Porphyrion. 


war with Eleusis: 26 f. *179 f. 275. 279. 


*280 ff. 286 f. 290 f. 426. 429. 629. 
631. 646. 58, 24. 191, 7. 286, 12. 325, 
I. 329, 6; 7. Cf. s. Eleusis; Eumolpos; 
Immarados; below A. and Eleusis. 


distribution into four realms by Pan- 


dion: 427ff. 572. paris of the 
country: 431. Cf. 5. Diakria; Meso- 
geia; Paralia. synoecism: 36. 206. 
264 f. 310. 311. 393. 397. 439. 629 ff. 
42, 7. 287, 5. 289, II. 290, I2; 15. 
421, 26. administrative distribu- 
tion(s): 395 f. 292, 23. Cf. s. Twelve 
Towns; (clans); (phratriai); naukra- 
riai; phylai; symmories; trittyes; 
demes. pentakosiomedimnoi, hip- 
peis: 379, 25. zeugitai (hopliies): 
464. 465 f. 377, 16. 379, 25. thetes: 
464. 465 f. (376, 16). 378, 19. 379, 21; 
25; 26. non-citizens: 400, 56. Cf. 
below s. citizenship. melics: see 
S.v. | slaves: 376, 16. Cf. s.v. 


inhabitants, number of: *463 ff. 373, 4. 


374, 7. 376, 16. 377, 17. 378, 19. 
364, 6r. Cf. s. census; Demetrios of 
Phaleron; Kekrops. 


topography: 59. 62 f. 76 ff. 314. 496 f. 


640. Cf. s. Akademeia; βάραθρον; 
Eetioneia; Epakria; Helikon; 'Iep& 
συκῆ; Horkomosion; καταρράκτης 
ὀδός; Kerameikos; Kynosarges; Leip- 
sydrion;  Phlegreodes; πλάτανος: 

Sphendonai; Sunion; Thriasian plain; 
Zoster. quarters of the city: 27. 
406. 496. 594. 402, 4; II. Cf. s. 
Limnai; Skiron; Sunion. Akropo- 
lis: 72.11. 70. 264 £. 388. 391. 407 1f. 
425. 444. 603. 616. 617. 633. 635. 644. 
72, 11. TOTS 232, 5 200 T0204 05 
*285, II. 286,14; 17. 291, 21. 299, ΤῈ. 
307, 9. 328, 5. 339, 5. Cf. s. Pelas- 
gians; Glaukopion; Harma. Kekro- 
pia; Nixa; Pelargikon. Pnyx: see 
S.V. walls: 76. 325. 513f. 521. 
249, 26. 350, II. Streets: 313. 644. 
Add.p.529. roads: 337,12. Sacred 
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road: 423. 639. (640). 500, 16. “Χαλ- 
χοῦς ὀδός: see s.v. Eponymoi: see 
s.v. bridges: 616 f. 500, 16, wa- 
ter supply (κρῆναι): 65. 497. 633. 506, 
ro. Cf. s. Klepsydra; constitution 
(officials). ^ sacred precincts, build- 
ings etc.: Delphinion:sees.v. ^ Eleu- 
sinion: see s.v. Evechtheion: see 
s.v.  Ewrysaheion: 314. Heka- 
lompedon: 452. 453.  Kekropion: 
see s.v. Kyloneion: 74, 6. | Par- 
thenon: 380, 29. 393, 13. 400, 65. 
Propylaia: 323 f. 488. Skeuotheke: 
5311. ᾿ϑἱοαῖ: see s.v. Οἱ, 5. Epily- 
keion; Leokoreion; Lykeion; Mela- 
nippeion; Metroon; Odeion; Olym- 
pieion; Oschophorion ; Pandroseion ; 
Plutonion ; Semacheion ; Semnai ; 
Skiron, Theoinion; Thesmophorion. 
monuments: 22. 77 f. 169. 331 f. 400. 
408. 590. 37, 10. 154, 4. 339, 5. CH. s. 
Eponymoi; Hermai; Stelai. har- 
bours: 570 f. 5711. Cf. s. Kavddpou 
λιμήν; (κρηπίς) ; Munichia; Phaleron; 
Peiraieus. 

Ardettos: see S.v. 
s.v.  Brilettos: 278 
s.v. — Lykabeitos: see s.v. 
on: See s.v. 

History: 

primeval (mythical and pre-Trojan) 
times: 22 ff. 34 ff. 72 ff. 176 ff. (251. 
261 ff.). 308. 310. 321. 362. 380 ff. 
392 ff. (543). 545. 614 ff. 627 ff. Cf. 
s. civilization; king’s list; παλαιοί. 
archaic (pre-Soloman) state: 63. 90. 
96. (109 ff.). (251). 321. 444. (545). 
*568. 629. 32, δ. 58, 54. 105, I. 142, 
14. 207, 84. 383, 54. 508, 2. history 
of Athenian kingship: *45 ff. 262. 
384 f. 621. 630. 57, 42. 58, 54. 60, 59. 
6r, 62; 63. 102, 137. Cf. below s. 
constitution (kings' list). ^ sixth cen- 
tury: 28 ff. 109 ff. 122. 144 ff. 453 f. 
358, 8. 508, 2. Cf. s. Kleisthenes; 
Peisistratos; Solon. fifth c.: 51 ff. 
OLEO DELE tis 11 MT SET 
I9I ff. 252. 339. 408 ff. 454 ff. (460). 


Aigaleos: see 
Hymettos: see 
Musei- 





478. 481 f, 512. 520. 106, 17. 243, II. 
244, 22. 322, 6. 383, 54. 396, 27. 456, 
12. Cf. Peloponnesian War; Pente- 
kontaetia; Perikles. fourth c.: 139 
ff. 154 ff. 999 1.1344 1.4513 Hy 5221. 
526. *540. 232, 5. 249, 25+ 356, 7. 
384, 61. 436, 11. Cf. s. Social War. 
Hellenistic and Roman period: 243. 
248 f. 341 ff. 398, 42. 

foreign policy of Athens and vela- 
tions with other states: 89. 90 f. 96 ff. 
171. 174. *457 ff. 478 ff. 519 f. 5311. 
534. 82, 29. 426, 2. 427,6. Athens 
and Aigina: 64. 69. 456,14. — and 
the Antigonids: see s. Antigonos; 
Demetrios Poliorketes. —- and Ar- 
gos: 791. 274. 457. 459. 5141. 532. 
281, 43. 284, 5. 351, 23. 369, 17. 428, 
ir. — and Boeotia (Thebes): 137, 
170." 1709. (320). .331. 302. .[392 1: 
396. 443 ff. 514 f. 520. 616. 632. 49,1. 
50,9.351,19. —-andCorinth: 37 1. 
39. (54). 457. 504 ff. 514 f. *122, 28. 
508, 2. — and Crete: 361. 74. 
179. 307: (449,4). Add=p.2529. 
Cf. 5. Androgeos; Minos; Theseus. 
—and Delos: *176£. — and Delphi: 
147 Í. 312. 320 (Add. p. 517). 453 f. 
530. 359, 9. 363, 28. Cf. s. Alkmeoni- 
dai; Delphi; Peisistratos; Pythais; 
Solon. — and Dodona: 484, 9. 
— and Egypt: 193 f. 389 f. 449. 462. 
464. 478. 615. 642. (649). 650. 373, 5. 
387, 70. Cf. s. Egypt; Sais. | — and 
Eleusis: 1791. 290 f. 444. 208, 86; 93. 
Cf. above War with —. — and 
Euboia: 5351. — amd Kypros: 
553. -- and Macedonia: 220 ff. 
(243). (252f.). 325. 328ff. 528 f. 
531 ff. 5341. 535 f. 537 ff. 250, 5. 
C£. 5. Philip. — and Megara: 130. 
142 f. 169. (186 f.). 396. *427 ff. 457. 
485 f. 529 ff. 535. 122, 28. 125, 38. 
170, 5. 351, 23. 432, 4. Ct. s. Megara; 
Skiros. | — and Messene: 178. 532. 
428, rr. Cf. s. Messenia. | — and 
Persia: 139 f. 478 f. 515 ff. 531 ff. 
130,023 συ AT ZA, 
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s. Persia. — and Plataiai: see s.v. 
— and Salamis: 285 ff. 431. 441. 444. 
*207, 84. 209, 96. 347, II. Cf. s. 
Salamis. | — and Samos: 127. 148 ff. 
529. | — and Sparta: 96. 107. 152 f. 
156 f£. (170). 220. 251. 320 ' (Add. ). 
453f. *456 ff. 514f. 519f. 522f. 
583. 95, I04. 387, 70. 428, ΤΙ. Cf. s. 
Corinthian War; Peloponnesian War. 
— and Tenos: 548. | — amd Thes- 
saly: 457. | — and Thrace: 325. 
3261.457.503 f. | — and the Troad: 
186. 318. 46, 16. 47,26.  — and the 
West: 1i25ff. 1281. 500f. 504 ff. 
65, 6. *122, 26. 347, 9. Cf. s. Sicily. 

home policy: 457 ff. 479 ff. 368, 14. 
parties (and party-strife): 88 f. 95 ff. 
122. 151. Τηῦ. 10124. 2204. #223 1. 
310. *320 ff. 429. 431. 475. 478. 490. 
50I. 508. 5Iof. 5Igf. 540. SI, 29. 
84, 43. 85, 54. 93, 88. 95, 104. 114, 
9:049 120.234 173, 293295 193435 LT: 
8544103: 125, 57 *983) 55. 385; 65. 
390, 10; 12. 397, 32. 427, 2. 443, 3. 
502, 8. Add. p. 530. Cf. s. Ostracism ; 
Political pamphlets; Political trials. 
Constitution: 96. 99. 113. 117f. 121 
τ} τ} sr | 059 1.6200 f. 
282. 320 ff. (336). 339. 394 ff. 471 ff. 
56090 510 47/629. 82,29. 108,323 33. 
er? 38. 250, 5. 289, 10. 377; 16. 
383, 54. 457,17. Cf.s.lon. council: 
cf. s. "Apetog πάγος. — of the 300: 
159. — of the 400: 151f. 267. 
107, 25. III, 44.112, 7. *226, 2. Add. 
p. 530.  — of the 500: 113. 117 f. 
122. 207. 347. 510 f. 24T, 3. 243, 13. 
245, 24. 410, 2. Cf. below s. customs 
(oaths). Heliaia, Assembly: 113. 
159. 267. 339. 496. 510f. 562f. 
107, 25. 230, δ. 410, 2: 453, 9; II. 
Demos: 159. character of —: 121. 
123. (135 ff.). 455. 479. 481. III, 4. 
116,24.119,12. . pietyof—: 516, 1. 
anti-Persian feeling of —: 517. 525. 
welfare measures: see 8. ἀδύνατοι; 
διοβελία; θεωρικόν; below s. juris- 
diction (payment of jurors); social 











conditions. kings, list of: 14 ff. 26. 
32. 33. (34). 41 f. 42. 43 ff. 47. 48. 
*cof. 75. 79. 108. 104. 174; Ἐ176. 
(193). (194). 202. 262 f. 278 f. 308. 
309 ff. 380 ff. 404. 407. 424 ff. 579. 
75.779.212, 121.13, 123, 124922927. 
30, 9. 3I, I4. 40, I2. 42, I. 47, 16. 
192, II. 279, 15. 289, II. 293, 26. 
329, 7. 445, 5.  aychons: see s.v. 
other officials (boards): 243, II. 


appointment of —: 266f, (442, 9). 
dvess of —: 69f. 242, 6. εὔθυνα 
of —: see s.v. Cf. s. ἀποδέχται; 


ἀντιγραφεῖς; ἀποστολεῖς; γραμματεῖς; 
γυναικονόμοι; δεσμοφύλακες; διοίκησις ; 
“Ἑλληνοταμίαι; ἕνδεκα; ἐπιμεληταί; 
ἐπιστάται; θεσμοφύλακες; κωλακρέται; 
ναυτοδίκαι; νεωροί; νομοφύλακες; ξενο- 
δίκαι; οἰνόπται; πρόβουλοι; πρόεδροι; 
πρυτάνεις; στρατηγοί; συγγραφεῖς; τα- 
μίαι; τευιχοποιοί. citizenship: 72. 
157 #..250. 321 f.. #467 81.379, 27. 
Cf. 5. δημοποίητοι; νεοπολῖται; πολί- 
τῆς. concept of —: *474 ff. 386, 29. 
law of Perikles: *471 ff. *383, 58. 
law of 403/2: 471. *473. 382, 3. 383, 
58. Cf. s. Nikomenes. citizens’ 
lists: 474 £. 383, 54. Ct. s. διαψήφισις; 
ληξιαρχικὸν γραμματεῖον; νόθοι; παρ- 
ἐγγραφοι; πίναξ ἐκκλησιαστικός. 
citizen’s name: 475. 
jurisdiction : 

lawgivers and laws: 400f. Cf. s. 
Kleisthenes; Laws; Patria; Perikles; 
Solon. «ew code of laws: 394. 545. 
565. 134, 8. 144, 33. 265, 1. 452, 8. 
courts of law: 22. (81). 113. *164 ff. 
472. 107, 25..146, I. 330, 8. Cf. s. 
Archon; Βατραχιοῦν; Delphinion; He- 
liaia; Kainon; Kallieion; ἐπὶ Λύκωι; 
Meizon ; Meson ; Metiocheion ; Odeion; 
Parabyston; Φοινικιοῦν; Πρὸς τοῖς 
τειχίοις; Stoa Poikile; Theseion (?); 
Trigonon. ἐφέται: sees.v. homi- 
cide courts: *22 ff. 41. 114. 138 f. 266. 
6351. 640. 108, 32. 287, 7: Cf. s. 
Areiopagos; Palladion; Orestes. ac- 
tions at law etc.: 64. 113f. 5001. 
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636 ff. Cf. s. ἀδικίου; δῶρα; εἰσαγγελία ; 
κλοπή; ξενίας; ξενοδίκαι; συκοφάνται; 
jurors, lists of —: 468. payment 
of —: 117. 319. 462. 244, 22. 385, 05. 
388, 70. sentences veversed: 125 f. 
institutions etc.: 

customs and cult: 22. 59. 64. 68. 68 f. 
71975. 83. 849138 f. 1628. 176 1. 182. 
186 f. 211 f. 268. 275 ff. *293 f. 305. 
324. 359f. 372f. 397. 401. 401 ff. 
403 f. 544. 545. 546. 585. 616. 627 f. 
635 f. 638. 642 f. 652 ff. 28, 28. 73, 7. 
76, 6. 206, 80. 286, 17. 290, 13. 442, 4. 
515, 4. 516, 1. Cf. s. γαμηλία; ἱερεῖς; 
χκανηφόροι; θαλλοφόροι; θεωρίαι; λαμ- 
πάδες; πανσπερμίαι; pentaploa; πομ- 
mat; Pythais. history of the Athe- 
nian cults: 402. 423. early religion: 
554. 603. 285, II. 286, 12; 14. Cf. 5. 
πάτρια. — veligious officials: 260. 617 
f. 629. 185, 36. Cf. s. exegetai; μάν- 
τεις. foreign cults: 553. 446, 9. 
Cf. 5. Adonis; Aphroditos; Herm- 
aphroditos. ἀγῶνες: 586 5.κν.  fes- 
tivals: see s.v.; Anthesteria; Athe- 
naia; Brauronia; Buphonia; Chal- 
keia; Choes; Chytroi; Delphinia; 
Diasia; Diisoteria; Dionysia; Dipo- 
lieia; Eiresione; Eleusinia; Episkira; 
Epitaphia; Genesia; Haloia; Hephai- 
steia; Herakleia; Hersephoria; (Ho- 
raia?); Hydrophoria; Iobakcheia; 
Kallynteria; Kronia; Kybernesia; 
Lenaia; Metoikia; Nekysia; Oscho- 
phoria; Panathenaia; Pandia; πένθι- 
μος ἑορτή;  Pithoigia; Plynteria; 
Proarkturia; Proerosia; Prooikia; 
Pyanepsia; Skira; Skirophoria; So- 
teria; Synoikia; Thargelia; Theoinia; 


Theseia ; Thesmophoria. oaths : ar- 
chon’s: see s. archon. — of the 
Council: 312. 511. 226, 2. 410, 2. 454, 
9. —of the epheboi: see s. epheboi. 
of the γεραιραί: 629. — of the heli- 
asis: 63. --- πρὸς τῶι λίθωι: 312. 
— of women: (612). | — in everyday 


life: 654 (?). 327, 3. 497, I. 
calendar (and dating): 76. (85). 





(247). 335. 344- 364 f. 366 ff. 372. 
394. *497 f. (544). 545 f. 555. 563. 
642. 16, 151. 124, 32- 125, 38. 137, 6. 
140, 2. 160,8. 217,153. 250, 4. 268, II. 
297, 5. *4I0, I. 438, 5. Cf. s. calen- 
dars; days; months. — Meton. 
army: 66. 67. 156. 247. 250. 259. 324. 
347 ff. 521. 140, 2. Ci. s. ephebol; 
(ἡγεμών) ; κατάλογοι orparelag; mer- 
cenaries; ξενικὸν Ev Κορίνθωι. 
navy (and naval supremacy): 66 f. 75. 
324. 3312 3361. 2060: 4419 2075894, 
347, I1. Cf. s. ἱεραὶ τριήρεις; ναῦς πλη- 
ροῦν; νεώσοικοι; above s. topography 
(harbours). 
mint and coinage: 3YÍ. 54. 144. 212. 
511. *565 ff. (Add.). 94, ro2. 179, 
208. Cf. s. Numismatics. 
finances: 58. 88. 106 f. *117 ff. (252). 
325. 327. 509 f. 107, 25. 108, 32. 436, 
II. 452, 3. treasury: 1171. €. 5 
Ἄρειος πάγος. 
social and economic conditions: 99. τοῦ. 
112: 144. 145 f. 168. 106, 17. 229, 7. 
356, 7. Add. p. 530. 
commerce: 636 ff. 457, I4. 458, 25. 461. 
513, 2. import and distributions of 
corn: *462 ff. 466 f. (504). 372, 3. 
373, 4. 379, 25. yearly (monthly) 
consumption of —: 372, 2. 373, 4. 
inventions: 186. (189). 264. 270. 389. 
404 f. 628. 637. 307, 9. 506, IO. 513, 5. 
Add. p. 527. Cf. s. Civilization; Heu- 
remata. 
athletics and athletes: see s. ἀγῶνες; 
παγκράτιον; παλαιστική; πυγμή. — Eu- 
batas; Aristoteles. 
books on —: 655. 
Athmonon, deme: 177 f. 282, 45. 348, 14. 
Cf. s. Porphyrion. 
cult of Aphrodite: 445, 5. 
Athos, peninsula: 
Pelasgians in —: 412. 312, 28. 
ἀτιμία; &vuov: 120. 128, 55. 410, 6. 
See also 8. φυγάδες. 
Atlantis, destruction of —: 658. Cf. s. 
καταχκλυσμοί. 
Atrometos, historian (?): 154, 4. 
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Atthides and Atthidography: see also 
s. Athens; Marmor Parium. 
£3. 15419 1.22. (25). 27. 30.32.47. 48. 
49. 57. 59. 60. 78. 85. 93. 102. 103. 
IO4. 108. II4. II6. 122. 134. 144. 145. 
147. 148. 150. 152. 164. 167. 168. 169. 
171.178 f. 185. 194. 227. 229. 236. 244. 
245 f. 249. 255. 262. 266. 269. 275. 
280. 283. 285 f. *293. 294. 301. 309. 
310. 316. 321. 354 f. 388 f. 393. 394. 
395. 396. 397. 402. 404. 406. 408. 414. 
418. 422 f. 424 ff. 428. 431. 433. 434. 
435. 438. 453 1. 455. 459. 460. 461. 471 
501. 505. *510. 529. 534. 536. 565. 567. 
568 f£. 596. 597. 598. 603. 612. 615. 621. 
626 f. 630. 631. 633. 634. 636. 637. 638. 
642. 646. 654. I0, I05. 20, 9; II. 30, δ. 
ΠΕ 1 25. Ὁ. 70. 271. 45. £0. 46, 73. 
50, 7; 10. 52, 20. 58, 54..59, 56. 60, 59. 
ΟῚ ΟΣ CLE, 71: δὲ 5. TATORT 14: 
90, 84; 85. IOI, 127. 104, 153. 106, 16; 
I7; 20. *109, 35. 135, 5. 176, 132. 199, 
73. 206, 83. 211, IO5. 212, 113. 217, 
150. 225, 8. 243, IO. 28I, 40; 43. 282, 
46. 283, 59. 286, 14. 289, 10; IT. 294, 
58.5302. x; (325, I). 33T, 13.332, I0. 
337, 8; II. 343, 12. 344, 21. 351, 10. 
356, 47. 356, 3. 363, 26. 364, 33. 365, 1. 
375, 10. 381, 33. 390, 12. 399, 46a. 405, 
6. 410, I. 443, 3. 456, 12. 462. 467. 
487, 5. 505, 44. 507, I. 508, 2. 513, 3. 
514, 2. 
title(s) of —: 59. (595). (597). 599 f. 
619 f. 70, 38. 99, 126. collective quo- 
tations from —: 595f. dating by 
(kings and) archons im —: 14 ff. 59. 
(103 ff.). 245 ff. Cf. s. Thukydides. 
by months in —: 151. documentary 
evidence in —: see S.v. λεγόμενα in 
—: 416. Cf. s. Philochoros. 
. Atthis, daughter of Kvanaos: 267. 398. 


(491, 4?). 
Attica: see s. Athens and Attica. 
Titans in —:sees.v. πόλεις and pla- 


ces in —: 346. 392 ff. 293, 33. 306, 9. 
Cf. s. Twelve Towns. Mycenaean 
settlements in —: 293, 33. the four 
βίοι in —: 292, 23. | — includes the 





Megaris: see s. Megara. — Boeotia: 
295, 43 (?). 

Atticist movement: 626. 

Atticus (T. Pomponius): 373, 4. 379, 25. 

᾿Αττικαὶ ἱστορίαι: 600 f. (608). 610. 513, 
3. Cf. s. novels. 

Augeias: 648. 

Aulis: 188. 

αὐλῶνες, in Attica: 346. Cf. s. nymphs. 

Autochthe, daughter of Perseus: 181. 

αὐτόχθονες, autochthony: 55. 64. 186. 
265. 391. 398. 407. 418. 551. 615. 258, 
4. 283, 55; 59. 284, I. 289, II. 306, 6. 


316, 4I. 328, 5. names of —: 615. 
616. — of Eleusis: 642. Cf. s. Ogy- 
gos. — of Sikyon: 650. 


Αὐτόχθονες, title of books: 601. 612. 

Autokleides, exegete: 85. 508. 554. 7I, 72. 

Auxo, goddess: 329, 5. 

Axiopistos of Lokris or Sikyon, forger of 
᾿Ἐπιχάρμεια: 359. 263, 3. 

Axones: see s. Solon (laws). 


Babylon: 271, 11. 

Bakchiadai: (217). 254, 8; ro. Cf. s. 
Corinth. 

Bakis, χρησμολόγος: 276. 261, 3. 262, 9. 

Balletys, Eleusinian rite: 275, 5. 

βάραθρον, in Athens: 195. 

barbarians: cf. s. Greece. 
superior civilization and morals of —: 
308, 12. 309, 14. superiority of the 
Greeks: 317, 44. 

Basile, goddess: 36, 9, 37, 10. 

Basilidai, vegal clans in Ephesos: 36, 6. 
37, ro. Cf. 5. Kodros. 

Baton of Sinope, historian: 601. 297, 2. 

Βατραχιοῦν, court of law (Athens): 146, 1. 

Battos of Kyrene, author of a Mavtixn: 
357: 

beauty competitions: 421. 

bees, in divination: 560. 

Bellerophon: 326, 7. 45I, I5. 

Berossos, historian of Babylon: 381. 282, 
50. 297, 2. 511, 2. Pseudo-Berossos: 
Bowie, ΤΥ 
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binding charm: 523, 2. 

Biography and biographic tradition: 
3. 199. 200. 228. 238. 377. *492. 494 f. 
540 f. 562. 577. (584 ff.). 588. 588 f. 
590. 595. 622. *647. 8I, 29. 83, 30. 
I65, I. 395, 22. 397, 31. 399, 46a. 
460, 5. 

βίοι, the four in early Athens: 292, 23. 

Bion of Prokonnesos, forger of a book 
on Athens/Ionia: 601. 608. *610 ff. 
612. 613. 344, 16. 

birth and birthday: 367. 368. 369. 544. 
272, 19. 523, 3. 

Bocaccio: 240. 424. (547). (592). 

Boedromia, festival: 77. 234. *280 ff. 
(615). 45, 12. 

Boedromion, month: 281. (615). 

Boeotia: 209 f. 273. 333. 349. 369 f. 419. 
442 ff. 446 f. 504. 616. 632. 238, 5. 
252,15. 266, 12. 295, 41. Cf. s. Athens; 
Plataiai; Thebes; Thespiai. — Xan- 
thios. 
writers on —: 443. 610. 496, 2. 

— in Homer: 334, 27. part of Attica 
(?): 295, 43. prior population: 
282, 44. 295, 4I. 309, 16. Cf. s. 
Aones; Ektenes; Spartoi. coinage: 
35I, 2I. 

βοήθεια, meaning of : 357, 3. 

Boio, wife of Aktaios: 477, 2. 

—, poetess and χρησμολόγος: 232. *581 ff. 
SSR: 

Boios, author of an Ornithogonia: 582 f. 
476, 3. 

—, 6 Φωκεύς, father of Terpandros: 478, 3. 

Bolissos, Chian town: 170. 

Bolos of Mendes, writer: 104, 12. 

βωμολόχος: 271 f. 

books, division into —: 

of —: 59. 61. 373. 

Boreas: 277 f. 308, 13. 

boxing: see s. πυγμή. 

Branchidai: 213 f. 170, rr. Cf. s. Miletos. 

Brasidas, Spartan general: 132. 499. 504. 

Brauron, Brauronia: 85. *186 f. 278. 
354. 394. 26, 24. 28, 27. 72, 4. 254, IO. 
29I, 21. 3II, 22. 321, 59. 322, I; 5. 
Pelasgians at —: 406. 407. 409 f. 


12. 04. iles 











Brea, clevuchy: 379, 25. 

Bresa, Lesbian promontory: 163. Cf. s. 
Dionysos. 

Briareos: 658. 

bribery, in public life: 161 f. 148, 2. 

Brilettos, mountain: 278. 

Βούλγαροι: 253, 17. 

Boulias (7), son of Hekale: 341, 17. 

bulls: see s. Athens (coinage); Mara- 
thon. 

Buphonia; sacrificial vite: *138 f. 365. 
374. 404. (405). (545?). 606. 22, 15. 
285, II. 297, 6. 30I, 21. Cf. 5. Diomos, 
Sopatros. 

burial: 544. 355, 46. Cf. 5. Dead. 

βοῦς (ἀροτήρ, ἐργάτης), sacrifice of —: 
138 f. 392. 558f. 296, I; 4. 307, 9. 
unit of barter: 568. 569 f. 459,27. — 
ἕβδομος: 68. = shield: 405. 

Butadai, clan: 283, 56. Cf. s. Eteobu- 
tadai. 

Butes, Athenian hero: 285, II. 

— (?), sculptor: 334. 

Buzygai, clan: 266, II. 296, 4. 454, 3. 

Buzyges, Athenian lawgiver, inventor 
eic.: 81. 400 f. 325, 6. 

Byzantion: 331. 537 f. 


Caecilius of Kaleakte: 564. 
Caesar (C. Iulius): 
BG. 172492349. 
calendars, sacrificial eic.: 361. (364). 
366 ff. (Add.) 394. 555. (596 f.). 261,6. 
300, 16. 403, 12. Cf. 5. Athens. 
Calvus: Roman poet: 444, I. 
capacity, measures of: 463 f. 465. 467. 
Cato the Elder: 80, 23. 
Catullus, Roman poet: 
68, 51: 444, I. 
cemetery: see s. Kerameikos. 
Censorinus: 
De die nat. 21: 658. 
censorship: see s. Comedy. 
census: 389. 376, 16. 378, r9. Cf. s. 
Athens (inhabitants); Demetrios of 
Phaleron; Kekrops. 
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Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi: 

$3:577.  $14:580. § 16: 474, 11. 
§ 17/8: 578. 

Chabrias Αἰξωνεύς, Athenian general: 
156. 520. 521. 589. 

Chaironeia, battle of: 252. 333. 339. 

Chalkeia, festival: *189 f. 506, 13. 508, 2. 

“Καλκιδεῖς: 
in Euboia: 658 f. Cf. s. Chalkis. οἱ 

ἐπὶ Θράικης: 130. 328 f. 124, 32. Cf. s. 
Poteidaia. 

Chalkiope; daughter of Chalkodom, wife 
of Aigeus: 181. 

Chalkis, town in Euboia: 535 ff. 236, 6; 7. 
372, 4; 5. Cf. s. Χαλκιδεῖς. 

Chalkodon of Euboia: 181. (309). 75, 25. 
(Cf. s. Rhexenor). 

Chalkon: see s. Alkon. 

Chalkosthenes, potter: 269. 188, 9. 

“Χαλκοῦς ὀδός: (640). 644. Cf. s. Athens. 

Chamaileon, grammarian: 232. 379. 578. 

Chaones, Epirotan tribe: 132. 

xapanınp, meaning of: 4641. 

Charax, historian: 393. 535. 282, 44. 
285, 3. 

Chares ’Ayyeindev, Athenian general: 
112. 331) 520 {{ 520: 5381. 235, 5: 
432, 11: 

Chari(a)dai, clan: 267. 

Charidemos ᾿Αχαρνεύς, Athenian gene- 
val: 140. 329. 

Charites: 
dedication by Speusippos: 589 ff. 


Charmides, one of the “Eppoxortdar: 
407, 2. 

Charmos ΚΚολλυτεύς, polemarch: 71. 72. 
Add. p. 529. 


Charon of Lampsakos, historian: 6. 22. 
275. 481. (57%) 8, 29. 5. 18. 18, 203. 
64, 71. 68, I. 224, 9. 50I, I5. 

chastity and continence: 
cultic: 275, 2. -— of athletes: 655. 

cheese: 163. 198, 7I. 

Chersias of Orchomenos, Poet: 609. 

Chersonnese: 529. 534. 

Chimarros, Lycian: 326, 7. 

Chios: 170. 331. 578. 

Chloe, epiklesis : see s. Demeter; Themis. 
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Choes, festival: 41. *184 f. 364 f. 14, 128. 
26, 24. 28, 28. 46, 17. 501, 18. Add. 
P- 537- 

Choirile, name of Hekabe: 234. 3771. 

—, alleged wife of Euripides: 481, 6. 

Choirilos, epic poet: 20. 377. 634. 657. 
496, 3. 

—, iragic poet: 472,15. 

χώρα: 265. 

Chremonidean War: 93. 220 f. 

Chremonides Αἰθαλίδης, Athenian politi- 
cian: 220 1. 

χρησμοί, χρησμολόγοι: 258. *357. 575. 
576. 581 f. 599. ISI, 3. 182, II. 163, 17. 
185, 37. 471, 10. 473, 27. * Add. p. 536. 
Cf. s. oracles; (manteis); Bakis; Boio; 
Musaios; Onomakritos; Phemonoe. 

Chrestomathies: 404 f. 

Chronography (and Chronology): 351. 
*380 ff. 534 f. 581. 587. 588 f. 596. 
278, 4. Add. p. 525 f. Cf. s. Historio- 
graphy; scholars. — Africanus; Euse- 
bios. 
local —: 33 1. 60. 164. 183. 262. *382. 
97, II5. Ionian —: 10. 56. 37, 6. 38, 
I8. —inGreece pvoper: τοῦ. | — in 
Athens (= ᾿Ατθίδες) : 596. 243, To. Cf. 
s. Athens; Atthides and Atthidogra- 
phy.  orienial:381.280,21. Jewish 
and Christian —: 240 f. 272 ff. 383. 


387.279,16; 19. 282, 44, 50. system 
of pre-dating: 366, 7. epochal dates 
and intervals: 459 ff. 365, 2. dating 


by Spartan kings: see s. Sparta. | — 
by olympiads: see s.v. — by priest- 
esses of Argos: 41. 

Chrysa, sanctuary of — in Athens: 77. 

Chryse, in the Philoktetes story and 
othevs: 77: 

Chryseis: 656. Cf. s. Apriate. 

Chrysis, Amazon: 77. 

Chthonia, daughter of Evechtheus: 180. 

Chytrinoi agones: see 5. ἀγῶνες, 

Chytroi, festival: ı85 f. 333. *363 ff. 
(Add. p. 537). 400. 168, 8. 


Cicero: 
De div. I, 95: 2591. De legg. 2, 28: 
636. — 2, 63: 401. De nat. deor. 
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3,53 11.2 2811.325,02 ΤῈ] 7: 112: 
115. Devep. 2, 20: 580. 

CiJicia: 209. 248, 15. 

circus: 350. 

city-state: 100 f. 

civilization, development of: 168. 226. 
262. 264 f. 270. 272. 362. 389f. 401. 
403 f. 405. 423. 446. 5461. 658 1. 
295, 41. 301, I9. 302, 7. 354, 36. 460. 
513, 4. Cf. s. Heuremata; mankind. 

clans, Athenian: 49. 51. 158. 182. (275). 
321 ff. 355. 544. 566. 570. 8, 86. 11, 119. 
13, 123. 31, 12. 46, 17. 63, 70. 103, 137. 
142, 14. 187, 6. 193, 2. 212, II3. 225, 
IO. 285, 11. 328, 5. Cf. s. Alkmeonidai; 
Amynandridai; Androkleidai; Aphei- 
dantidai; Butadai; Buzygai; Charia- 
dai; Echelidai; Eteobutadai; Eumol- 
pidai; Eupatridai; Gephyraioi; Ke- 
phalidai; Kerykes; Koironidai; Kro- 
konidai; Kynnidai; Lykomidai; (Me- 
dontidai); (Melanthidai); Metionidai; 
Paionidai; Perithoidai; Philaidai; Phi- 
lieis; Phoinikes; Phytalidai; Praxier- 
gidai; Salaminioi; Semachidai; Thau- 
lonidai; Theoinidai (?); Thyrgonidai; 
Titakidai. 


books on —: 53. 395. 628. 187, 6. 
299, 15. 454, 3. clam coins: 566. 
569 f. 456, 25. 


Clemens Alexandrinus: 
TARO, BS 547. Fin, τ ETE SEE 6S 
636. 2, 30, 3: 548. 2, 39, 6: 659. 
2,40, 2:440. 3,45:614f. 4, 47,5: 
548. Strom. 1, 102/3: 386. I, 104: 
5901. 1, 132/5: 359% 2, 132, 2:551. 
3,50/1:655. 6,26,7[8: 598. 490,13. 

cleruchies: 99. 142. 468. 529. 534. 586. 
9729223797252 3844.07: 

coins: see s. Athens (coinage); Numis- 
matics; Pheidon. 

colonies, founding of: 259. 185, 35. 

Comedy: 377f. (495). 585. 586. 588. 
395, 23. 397, 22. 457, 14. Cf. s. Aristo- 
phanes; Athenion; Diodoros, Eupolis; 
Kratinos; Krobylos; Menandros; Phe- 
rekrates ; Philippides; Phrynichos; Pla- 
ton; Telekleides; Timokles. 








ΚΚωμωιδούμενοι: see s.v. | commen- 


latovs: see s. Scholia. censorship 
of —: 127. alien mothers in —: 
477- 383, 58. 


commentaries: see s. scholars. 

commerce: 460 f. Cf. s. Athens. 

Conti (Natale): 171. 180 f. 196. 240 f. 
359. 360f. (363). 4211. 593. 654. 
174, 54. Add. p. 533. 

cooks: 64 f. 

Corinth: 78f. 217. 5041f. *122, 28. 
(396, 29). 407, 1. Cf. s. Bakchiadai; 
Kypselos. 
kings of —: see s. Hippotes; Kreon. 
— and Athens: sees. Athens. -— and 
Megara: 217. Corinthian War a. 433: 
396, 29. Cf. s. Ephoros. — a. 395/4 
ff.: 1391. 156. 325. 514 f. (516). 517. 
521. Corinthiangulf:554. blockade 
of — a. 429: 131. 132 ff. Cf. s. Phor- 
mion. number of slaves: 376, I6. 

Cornelius Nepos: 

Alkib. 3, 2: 506. Timoth. 2: 523. 

524.422,33. —2,5:315,35. 3:527. 

Ἵ, 11 ττὸ, δ' 755, τὸ: 

Cornutus: 

Theol. Comp. 32: 499, 3. 

Corruptions: 70. 327. 331. 347 ff. 238, 9. 
244, 23. 435, 5. 500, 12. Cf. Textual 
criticism. 

— of proper names: 71. 485 f. (592 £.). 
2, 23. 277, 5. 370, 18. 437, 4. 484, 7. 
(486, 6). 

— of numerals: 12 f. 31. 1431. 156. 157. 
319. (321). 327. 328. 349. 455. *460 
(Add. p. 542 f.). 565. 585. 71, 48. 102, 
136. (137, 2). 232, 3. (244, 23). (370, 
20). 377, 16. 399, 46. 404, 5. 412, 
8 (?). 434, 3. (437, 1?) 451, 3. Ct. s. 
numerals. 

ἔτει — μηνί: 320. Add. p. 537. 

couvade: 445, 7. 

Crete, Cretans: 186. 215. 235, 2. 286,12; 
I7. 294, 36. 299, 15. 303, 3. 305, 5; 6. 
Cf. s. Androgeos; Ariadne; Deukalion ; 
Minos; Theseus. — Athens. 
books (tradition) om —: 306. 604. 606. 

658. 325, 4. 
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quoted by Herodotus: 294, 35. 
Philochoros: 231. 306. 
customs and cults in —: 307. 651. 297,2. 
CIOW: See S. κορώνη. 


CIOWDS: 
— of victory: 597. 652. 654 f. 
— in culi: 644. 


cults, private: 370. 265, I. 27I, I5. 272, 
18. 
Curtius Rufus: 
5; 12. δ: 252, Τὸὅ- ἢ, ἢ, 32,32 252074. 
Cyclops: see 5. Kyklopes. 
Cyprus: see Kypros. 


Daai (Dahae): 252, 14. 

Daeira: *188. 498, 1. 

δαειρίτης: I6I, 2. 

Daemon, merchant, father of Homer: 
577: 474, 7. 

Daidalos, artist: 23. 74 f. 22, 22. 24, 23. 
52I, 3. 

Damastes of Sigeion, historian: 597. 
0022832830280: 27609 152 10322782 4. 

Damatrion, Boeotian month: 438, 5. 

Damon, adviser of Perikles: 319. 371, 25. 

Damophon of Messene, sculptor: 398, 42. 

Danaos, Danaids: 414 f. 448. 650. 651. 
Add. p. 529. 

Daochos, Thessaliam, 
Philip a. 339/8: 332. 

Daphne, daughter of Amyklas, oracle 
giver in Sparta: 486, 6. Cf. s. Pasiphae. 

Daphnephorion, Φλυῆσι: 585. 

Dardanos: 186. 
flood of —: 282, 50. 

Dares, writer of Τρωικά (?): 

dating: see s. Chronography. 

Daton, town and region in Thrace: 326 f. 
Cf. 5. Krenides; Philippoi. 

Daulis, Phocian town: 318, 49. 

days: cf. 5. ἀλκυονίδες ἡμέραι; ἀποφράδες 
1j.; ἱεραὶ 9.; Athens (calendar); Deme- 
trias; ἑβδομάς; εἰκάς; κουρεῶτις; νου- 
μηνία; τετράς. 
books on —: *366 ff. 271, II. 272, 3. 

C£. s. Philochoros. selection of —: 


ambassador of 


613. 





366 ff. 272, 17. 
291, 5. 
dead: cf. s. burial. 

cult and festivals of the —: 70. 364 f. 

544. gods of —: 272. war-dead: 

446 f. 545.155,6. —-in Homer: 658. 

Deinarchos, orator: 338. 340 f. 345. 421. 
527 Om ΤΡ var, 1 τ D MM DS 
1,65: 435,9. 11,89: 434, 3: 

Deinarchos, poet: 272 f. 

Deion(eus), father of Kephalos: 314. 

Deiope of Eleusis: 284. 575. 576. 471, 8. 
473, 8. Cf. s. Musaios. tomb of —: 
473, 16. 

deipnophoroi, -ia: 285. 294 ff. 297. 427. 

5511. 635. 220, 102932099239 (BIS. 

oschophoroi. 

Dekelea, deme and trittys: 394. 44, 12. 

201, 19. 

Delion, battle of —: 445 ff. 376, 12. 

—, sanctuary at Marathon: 355 f. 

Delon (?), Athenian, setiler on Rheneia: 

485, 4. 

Delones, name of a people (?): 592. 

Delos: 175 ff. 182. 228. 353. 568. 189, 4. 

255, 2. 478, 12. 485, 4. Cf. 5. Ortygia. 

books on —: 597. 

Delian amphictiony: 35, 2. 
— League: 32 f. 

A pollo in —: 654. Hera in —: 5II,2. 
palm in —:597. Athenian θεωρίαι 
to —: 1761. 354. 355 f. 568. 572. 
207, 84. 25 9,2; (4). 260, 8. 

Delphi: 61. 67f. 125. 260. 269. 272. 

9720320057419 127, Ὁ. 530, 1. (ὗ 5. 

Apollo. 

books on —: 453. 

Dionysos at —: 2721. Delphic theo- 
logy: (559 ff.). 582. oracles from —: 
181. 409. 530. 408, 13. Cf. s. oracles; 
Pythia. functioning of the oracle: 
560. 450, 8. laurel in —: 550. 
521,1. θεωρίαι to —: 147. 355 f. 
348, r3. Cf. s. Pythais. Theoxenia 
in —: 444, 8. 

combustion(s) of the temple: 357, 5. 
360, ro. vebwilding (sixth c.) and 
‘Alcmeonid’ temple: 449ff. (Add.). 


paris of —: 369. 


Clo. 12. 
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the ‘new temple: 358, 5; 8. — Atheni- 
an treasury at —: 363, 28. votive 
gifts etc.: 351, 23. 357, 3. 01; T2. 

list of eponyms: 451. other docu- 
ments: 453. 363, 31. 

D. and Athens: see s. Athens; Peisistra- 
tids; Pythais. Alcmeonids and —: 
449 ff. | — and tyrants: 454. Pe- 
vikles and —: 357, 3. 

Delphinia, festival: 217, 156. 
Delphinion, in Athens: 298. 
ἐπὶ Δελφινίωι, court of law: 336, 6. 
Delphos (?), inventor of haruspicia: 357. 
Delphusia (?), Arcadian town: 124 f. 
Demades of Athens, orator and politi- 
cian: 172. 196. 
demagogues and politicans: 95. 99 f. 

100 f. 92, 86. 95, 104. Cf. s. Agyrrhios; 

Androkles; Archinos; Aristeides; Aris- 

tophon; Chremonides; Demon; Ephi- 

altes; Epikrates; Eubulos; Hyper- 
bolos; Kallistratos; Kleon; Kleophon ; 

Leptines; Lykurgos; Metiochos; Pei- 

sandros; Perikles; Philokrates; Pythe- 

as; Rhinon; Stratokles; Theramenes; 

Thrasybulos; Thukydides Melesiu. 

demarcation, of frontiers etc.: 531. 640. 

330, 6. 

demes: 72. 158 ff. 189. 234. 247. 269. 

313 ff. (334). 387. 388. 435 f. 468. 470. 

472. 44, 12. 98, 118, 225, 8. 226, 2. 

230, 3. 375, 10. Cf. s. Acharnai; Alo- 

peke; Ankyle; Aphidna; Athmonon; 

Eitea; Gargettos; Hagnus; Halai; 

Halimus; Hekale; Hestiaia; Kephale; 

Kephisia; Kerameikos; Kollytos; Ko- 

lonoi; Korydallos; Kropides ; Lakiadai ; 

Lamptrai; Leukonoe; Lusia; Mara- 

thon; Melainai; Melite; Myrrhinus; 

Bar Oc NE Once Sion δια; 

Paionidai; Pallene; Peiraieus; Peri- 

thoidai; Phaleron; Philaidai; Phlya; 

Phyle; Potamoi; Prasiai; Semachidai; 

Skambonidai; Sphettos; Thorai ;Thria ; 

Thymaitadai; Titakidai; Xypete. 
pre-Cleisthenian ‘demes’: 629. 
books om —: 395. 287, 5. 402, 4. 
number of —: 66. 








lists of —: 28. 170. 313. 572. 641. 
functions and duties of —: 66. 472 f. 
475. 383, 54. : 
festivals of —: 363. 265, 1. Cf. s. 
Hekaleia. 
Demeter (and Kore): 62 f. 195 f. 268. 
269. 276 f. *280. 421. 553. 639. 644. 
511,2. Οἱ. 8. Ge; Tambe: 
arrival in Athens/Eleusis: 83. 283f. 
398. 423. 54, 4. 325, I; 3. ἔενισμοί 
of 21543: 

cult and festivals: 125. 335. 362. 422. 
423 f. 444. 642. 644. 657. 438, 5 (?); 6. 
5II, 2. 514, 2. (Cf. s. Demetrieia). 
— at Phalevon: 208, 87. 223, 194. 
— in the Skivon: 290. 303. 203, 77. 


204, 80. 208, 87.  — at Argos: 
405. 281, 43. 

D. and divination: 557. 

D. and Daeira: 188. — and Dio- 
NYSOS: 423. 543. 438, 6. 

Epikleseis: 


Achaia: 209, 96. 500, 16. Amaia: 
522,3.  Amallophoros:657. Chloe, 
Euchloos: 335. 266, II. Gephyraia: 
500,16.  Homoloia:(632). Karpo- 
phoros: 328,5. | Thesmophoros: 352, 
25. Oo: 522, 3. 
Demetrias, name of a day in Athens: 
542. 436, 5. 
Demetrieia, festival: 
in Athens: 542. 438, 6. 439, 7. at 


Oreos: 436, 5. 

Demetrion: name of a month: 
in Athens: 542. 438, 5. -- at Oreos: 
438, 5. 


Demetrios, grandson (?) of Demetrios 

Phalereus: 562. 

— Ixion, grammarian: 405, 2. 

— Κύκνου ᾿Αναφλύστιος, brother of 
Philochoros: 222f. 255. 

— of Magnesia: 610. 246, I. 247, 5. 
518, 2. 

— of Phaleron: 162. 184. 224. 227. 
231. (265 f.). *336 ff. *340 ff. 509. 
512. 561. 564. 578. 588. ἼΣΟΣ. 39. 
255, 3: 200, 12, 405, 2. 477, Te. 
census of —: 465. 375, IO. 376, 16. 
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378, 18. writings of —: 564f. 
376, 16. descendants of —: 562. 
— Poliorketes: 224 f. 328. 341 ff. 
346 f. 542 ff. 164, 13. 250, 5. (447, 6°). 
— of Skepsis: 174. 591. 596. I6I, I. 
— of Troizen, author of Kar& σοφιστῶν: 
577: 
Demochares, historian: 230. 237. 248. 
541. 601. 175, 84. 437, 3. 
democracy: Cf. s. Athens (constitu- 
tion); Theseus. 479 ff. III, 41. 289, 1o. 
379, 25. 384, 62. 387, 69. 388, 7I. 
Demogörgone: 240. I7I, 2. 
Demokritos of Abdera, philosopher: 
389. 561. 575. 302, 1. Pseudo-D.: 
489, 12. 
— of Naxos, trierarch at Salamis: 55 1. 
— of Troizen: see s. Demetrios. 
Demon, Atthidograbher: *201 ff. 263. 
351. 374. 560. 561. 138, I. 215, 135. 
2102 174102 ASOMTT, 
literary character: 202. 229. 
political standpoint: 202. 237. 178, 190. 
religious speculation: 203 (?). Cf. on F 6. 
writings : 
Tlept παροιμιῶν: 203 f.229. sources: 
204. Περὶ θυσιῶν: 203.359. ᾿Ατ- 
Otc, quotations from (and use made of) 
—: 204. 244. 350, II. 
knowledge of, and relations with, other 
writevs: 
D. and Antiochos of Syracuse: 212(?). 
— and Aristotle (Peripatos): 202. 
204. 210 (212). 213. 229. — and 
Demosthenes: 201. | — and Ephovos: 
2049921019212. 213. 274. 921789219; 
Ead Hevodolosw 2035: 02 178 — 
and Kleidemos: 205. | — amd Philo- 
choros: see s. Philochoros. — and 
Timaios: 217 (t). 
single items: 
on Athenian coinage: 212. 457, 17. 
fragments : 
F 6: 295 ff. 301. 551. 634. 214, 125. 
215, 129;.135-222, 186. 224, II. 
F 15:457, 17. 
Demon Δημομέλους, Παιανιεύς. fourth c. 
politician: 201. 





Demophilos, proposer of a general δια- 


ψήφισις a. 346/5: 157 ff. 161 f. 463. 
472. 473. 144, 33. 383, 58. 


Demophon, king of Athens: 33. 4n 43. 


80. 184. 636. 28, 28. 44, 3. 46, 13. 517, 
6. Cf. s. Theseus. 
— im Kypros: 445, 6. 


δημοποίητοι: r42, r4. Cf. s. Athens 


(citizenship). 


Demosthenes ᾿Αφιδναῖος, Athenian gene- 


val a. 427/6: 125, 39. 


— Παιανιεύς, ovator: 86. 91. 98. 99. ror f. 


125: 1.7.2. «201. 329, 325. 3227: 328-11. 

335. 84, 43. 175, 84. 230, 1. 

ancient literature on —: 541. 

foreign policy of —: 513f. 532. 534. 
426, 2. 43I, I. 434, I. 

conflict with Andvotion: 86. 89. 92. 93 ff. 
(98). (ror). (103). 106 f. 

Harpalos affair: 334. 539 f. 

death of —: 540 f. 

evaluation of —: 435, II. 

Corpus Demosthenicum, unpublished 
and spurious speeches: 331. 435, 9. 
012054150872 4: 52 1 Aen 
428, II. 9: 329f. 9,59:536. 9, 
72: 4221, 4: 9/74:432) 4992023314: 
515 ff. 5314 17: 5205 ἔπ 3} 5937. 
12: 531. 434, Io. Cf. 8. Anaximenes; 
Philip. r3: 529 f. 13,32: 531. I4: 
32 eel Ae LO) E55 NETÓ N32 2 Oo: 
1550721 139: 535. 550. 18,77: 
τς AGS AG  τὸο 177} 290. ΤΟΥ δ, 
217123322 .18. 20: 85. sic, ΔΓ: 
d30 em, Roh, δ τὸ, 8273: 
422, 31. I9, 277 ff.: 515. 416, 23. 
417, 250 EG, ΔΙ Ὁ 422.1. 20,60. 
80% 155820087019 4220 3227 NET. 
8923: 21, 122: A50.,022 524280880. 
93 ff. 106 f. 84, 40. Cf. above 5. con- 
flict with Androtion. 23, 66: 22, 23. 
24, 63: 382, 42. 25,791.:335. 32: 
20149 34, 351]. 7 25350082; 
DSTI ITE RU QUESONE GE RET 
69: 638. 150:::3254 7320. 9504/6 : 
433, 6. 53,15: 550. 57: 101. I44, 
39: ST) 43218920759) 52: 151, 7. 
59,75:311. 59,76:160,8. 268, 5. 
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59: 7655 507,,0. 60,18: 75: 12. 60, 
27/9: 1798. 159, 5. 61:77,4. Ct. 
Didymos; Scholia. 
demotikon: 334. 
δεσμοφύλακες, -κιον: 337. 241, 4. 244, 23. 
Deukalion: 431. 50. 164. 386. 65, 2. 
269, 18. 306, 6. Cf. s. floods. — in 
Athens: 399 f. 299, 14. tomb of —: 
400. pedigree and descendants of —: 
63 f. 79. 279, 13. 306, 6. 316, 40. 
—, hing of Crete: 60. 741. 205. 
Dexileos Θορίκιος, knight: 140, 2. 
Dia, daughter of Dion: 314. 
Diagoras of Melos: *198 ff. 396, 24. 
407, 4. 
— ὁ Τερθρέως (?): 198. 
— of Rhodos: 652. 
Diakria: 428 f. 431. Cf. Epakria; Lykos. 
διάκριοι: 431. 343, II. 468, 4. CA. s. 
ὑπεράκριοι. 
διαμαντεύεσθαι: 424, 5. 
διαπολιτεύεσθαι: 537. 
διαψηφίσεις: *157 ff. τότ. 463 f. 467 ff. 
471 f. 476. 375, 8. 38I, 34. 383, 58. 
Cf. 8. Demophilos. 
διαρθροῦν: 499, 4. 
Diasia, festival: 73, 3. 
διατείχισμα: see s. Kleon. 
διάζωμα, part of the Athenian theatre: 334. 
Didymos, grammarian: 115. 142. (146). 
162. 174. 204. 212. 214. 218. 239. 256. 
261. 279. 315. 319. *329f. 335. 427. 
462. 484. 486. 508. 512 f. 513. 515. 518. 
550. 558. 620. 624. 626. 641. 648. 649. 
653. 102, 130. (105, 8). 171, 2. 177, 158. 
268, 8. 365, 3. 375, 9. 369, 8. 415, 15. 
416, 25. 482, I. 503, 34. 504, 43. 505, 
44. 505, 2. 506, I3. 513, 2; 3. 5I7, 3. 
i22 0. 
in Demosth. 9, 57: 535 ff. 10, 1:537. 
IO, 34: 5131. 5ı5ff. 522 ff. 531 ff. 
TER IE en 15, 7 520 Εν 
Dieuchidas of Megara, local historian: 
264, 8. 279, 13. Cf. s. Megara. 
Diisoteria, festival: 274, 3. 
Dikaiarchos, peripatetic philosopher: 
188. 308. 334. 376. 377. 645. 258, 6. 
483, 2; 3. 








Avxày ὀνομασίαι: see s. Lexeis. 
Diktys of Knosos, writer of an 'Eqnueplc 
τοῦ Τρωικοῦ πολέμου: 613. 
διμάχαι, dragoons: 350. 
Dinon of Kolophon, historian: 204. 
διοβελία: 229, I. 
Diodoros, periegetes: 571. 594. 641. 227, 
4. 38I, 36. 
— of Sinope, comic poet: 256, 8. 
— of Agyrion, historian: 383. 366, 6. 
sources of —: 342. 344. 522. 528. 123, 
28. 153, 4. 165, 13. *249, 28. 366, 7; 
9. 371, 2. (443, 4). 505, 43- C£: 5: 
Ephoros.  — and Demosthenes: 423, 
m 
chronology: 456. 514. 529. 536. 366, 6; 
AO Bin OO), tho, HO wh HIE. Pe 
text: see s. Textual criticism. 
some passages im —: 
I, 24,8: 650. I, 28/9: 649. 505, 43. 
I, 28, 6/7: 3003 2840 Τὰ 2592 


469,8. 3, 62,9: 443, 4. 3,66, 4 ff.: 
272. ,3; δι σον τ τ τ Σοῦ τ: 
272. 2741. 4, 88: 77. 42, 2. 75. 13; 


I9. 4,55,5:75,5- 4,59 ff.: 36. 39. 
75443, 6270244, 11. 24, 4: 5530. τὸ. 
200,415: 403 Του θαι. ὅν 9. 
505,43. 5,4,7:422. 5,502: 69, 6. 
5,52, 3: 50.009,57, ZEIT ες ὙΠ ΤΙΣ 
302312. Sn 222 54.8205 55 M 5. NET OS 
T09:325,37. 71,77, 320059077950: 
309, T4 τ, Tine eins ig 778 009825: 
445. 5. ΣΙ Ὁ 95. τὸ. 19235,0314: 
84: *456 (Add.). 365, 1. 1r, 85, 2: 
08, 20123, 28, ὩΣ, SO ὩΣ 
12, 3.4 102. ΟΥ̓; Sceptre eee: 
372022 3728 Co 269, ONES Chas, SOc 
18, 30 fins 08, 28.300920 72959: 
402, 9. I2, 38: 404, I. I2, 39/40: 
492 f. Cf. s. Ephoros (F 196). r2 
40: 125, 92. 15, 67/2: 0400, «T NIS 
Phi) 302 δ, αι 


, 


? 


T3.560]9 003954 77, 


12,6:507f. 13, 52/3: $10. 13,72, 
3.101 85 0 139g, MEET ΟΣ 10} 
Io0xj2: 519. Σά, 5,1 Προ τ 


39; 79: 412, 7; 8. 
ΤΟ ΟΝ ET TON 
Giov 1. 120, 17 


ΤΑ QI 2 QT. 
I5, 36; 50: 520. 
T5, 50: 30872 W070, 
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21:527. τό, 36/8:528f. 16, 39,6: | — of Syracuse, the tyvant: 191. 82, 30. 
118,4. 16, 40 ff.: 428, 14. 16,44: | — Thrax, grammarian: 474, II. 

533. 16, 74/6: 538. 237,1. 16, 77: | Dionysokles, fictitious author: 171. 
537. 10, 85, 3: 238, δ. .17,.108:.| Dionysos: 126. (181). 184 ff. 203. 206. 
540.435, 0 Τὸ, 15, 9: 25455) Τὸ, 1207 11. 276.4*2791. 205. 2031. 01 ἢ 
FS δ: 37751620 18; 18592 529.078, 546. 192, 20. 195, I4. 198, 61. 213, 
TAOS Ta Τό. 10. 20, 5} 255. Τὸ. 122. 486, 3. Cf. s. Erigone; Iakchos; 
20993. 259, 4. τόρ, 2.9920 505/06: Ikarios; Thyone. 





341 ff. name and native country: 615. 
Diogenes Laertios: parents of —: 269 f. 272. 273. 
4,1:45893 4,582 O10, 5: 2: 782. ἃ. nurses of —: 179. 279. 
9, 54: 324. πράξεις of —: 272 ff. 
Diognetos, Athenian ἄρχων διὰ βίου: θηλύμορφος: 273. 274 f. dress of —: 
475, 4. 468, 7. 
διοίκησις: tomb of —: 226. *272 f. 
ταμίας τῆς ---: 452, 4. ὁ (oi) ἐπὶ τῆι arrival in Attica (Athens): 268 f. 398. 
—: 564. 423. 572. 286, 17. 325, 3. 350, r9. 
Diokorystes, son of Aigyptos: 651. ξενισμοί of —: 543. 
Diomedes, hero: 80. 81. 445, 6. culis and festivals: 184 ff. 268. 276. 
Diomedon, Atheniangenerala.407/6: 512. (294 1.). (303). 362 ἔ. 363 Hass 
Diomos, first killer of an ox: 139. Cf. s. 629. 195, 40. 267, 18. 275, 5. 301, 18. 
Buphonia. 438, 3. 507, 10. Cf. s. Anthesteria; 
Dion, Athenian, alleged ambassador to Dionysia; γεραιραί; Theoinia. at 
Tivibazos a. 3921: 516. the Oschophoria: 303. αἱ Phaleron: 
Dionysia, festival: 542. 546. 438, 6. Ct. (222, 188). sanctuaries of —: 270. 
s. Dionysos. ἐν ἄστει: 508, 2. 516, 4. sacrifices for —: 279. 
τὰ κατ᾽ ἀγρούς: 629. τὰ χατὰ δήμους: D. and Ariadne: 206. 295. 297. 299. 
629. 304. 314. 217, 150. -- and Deme- 
Dionysios, author of ‘Iep&: 374. ter: see s. Demeter. — and Osiris: 
— ὁ Τρύφωνος, grammarian: 197. 650. — and Thetis: 447, I. 
— of Argos, local historian: 578. 476, I. Epikleseis: 
— of Athens, ὁ XaAxoüg: 276, 15. Akratos: 270. Auloneus: 346. Bre- 
— of Chalkis, author of Krtioeıg: 46, 16. sagenes: 163. Choopotes: 269, 18. 
499, 1ο. Eleuthereus: 268f. 270. 444. 594. 
— of Halikarnassos: 2391. 256. 328. 350, 17. 351, 22. Euanthes; An- 
#3291..480,4. thios; Anthister: 186. (Halos: 
sources of —: 239f. 340f. 526. 555’). | Hyes:84 f. 499, 2. Kvesios: 
ἹΠερὶ χρόνων: 475, I. 467, I. 274. Lenaios: 184. Limnaios (ἐν 
passages in —: Λίμναις): 185 f. 270. 365. 594. (220, 
ART 29/307 τὸς 1561, 4.5: 186. 182). 486, 5. | Melaimagis: (594?). 
2,22: Add. p. 534f. De Dinarch. 50, IO. 507, I0. Orthos: 186. 226. 
Ὁ: 5340 ἢ 9: 544. 13: 527: 533 I. 23420042700 2/0 21.0 610: 52. 272, 
De Lys. 12: 522. 527. De Thuc. 5: 5. Skyllitas: 441,9. Skymnaios (Ὁ): 
596. 598. 610. 488, 2. 23: 490, 16. 528. Theoinos: 628 f. 
497, 5. — one of the Δνακες in Athens: 181. 
— of Miletos, author of Περσικά: I, 7. | Diopeithes, χρησμολόγος: 184, 30. 
7482 τὸ, τοῦ: 270 TT. — Σουνιεύς, Athenian general a. 346 ff. 





— of Samos: the cyclographer: 154, 4(?). Kos 533 ani. 
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Diopeithes the Locrian, θαυματοποιός: 
183. 

Διὸς κώδιον: 206, 80. 

Dioskurides, grammarian: 360. 

Dioskuroi: 181. 654. 346, 3. Cf. 5. 
Anakes. | 

Diphilos, author of a Theseis: 344, 20. 

—, rich Athenian: 378, 18. 

διφυής: 285, 6. Cf. s. Kekrops. 

Dipoinos, sculptor: 521, 3. 

Dipolieia, festival: 138. 365. 285, II. 
Cf. s. Buphonia. 

dithyramb: 546. Cf. s. Kinesias; Mela- 
nippides; Philoxenos; Telestes. 

divination: see s. μάντεις and μαντική; 
Apollo; Athena; Demeter. — Pollux. 

Diyllos of Athens, historian: 58. 171 f. 
230. 237. 248. 

Documents, documentary evidence: cf. 
s. psephisms. 
in the Atthides: 60. 86. 118. 121 ff. 134. 
395. 488. 490. 494. 496. 507. 517. 568. 
587. (601). (608). 9r, 86. 97, 1τοῦ. 
106, 20. 434, 3. | — in Aristotle: 113. 
122 115. 52 Ὁ 1743210703293: 
143, 16. in Ephovos: 489 f. 394, 20; 
21. (forged) in the orators: 433, 4. 
elsewhere: 585 (?). 

Dodona: 191. 202. 218 f. 290. 356. 591 f. 


127, 50. 303, 3. 319, 57. 


in Homer: 5gıf. Athens amd —: 
484, 9. 
Dolopes: (332). 339, 17. 
δῶρα: 


γραφὴ δώρων: 417, 28. 

δωρεά: 85, 48. Cf. s. archon. 

Dorians: 406. 407. 413. 305, 6. 316, 4I. 
name of —: 316, 40. 

Dorieus of Rhodos/Thurioi: 140. 154 ff. 
30, 6. s 

Drabeskos, battle at: 144.457.459 (Add.). 

δραχμή: 456, I1; 14. 463 f. 

δράγματα: 657. 

Drakon of Athens, law giver: 23. 50. 81. 
113. 116. 183. 568. 636. 22, 19. 56, 38. 
61, 61; 62. 82, 29. 93, 89. 105, I. 106, 
I8. 108, 32. 113, 12. 244, 19. (383, 54). 
(455, 7). 456, 12. 





—, king of Thebes: 153, 4. 

Drakontides ᾿Αφιδναῖος: 33, I7. 

— Θοραιεύς, Athenian general a. 4332: 
52. 53- F 
motion on the trial of Perikles: 152, I4. 

dreams: 550. 451, 15. 
books om —: 228. 261. (356). (357). 
375.209, 22 

dress, Greek: 69 f. 

Dryopes: 414. 

δρῦς: 276. 

duplicates, in historical tradition: 398, 
42. 

Duris of Samos, historian: 248. 340. 
374. 601. 649. 18, 156. 43, 8. 

Dymas, father of Hekabe: 378. 


Earthquakes: 
in Attica: 197. im Sparta: 455 f. 

Echedemia: see s. Akademeia. 

Echelidai, clan: 289, 8. 

Echemos: Arcadian hero: 645. 258, 6. 

Echephyllidas, local historiam om Elis: 
649. 

'"Hyó: 421 ff. 

economics: 146. 460 f. 462 f. 

Eetion, Eetioneia: 350 f. 

Egypt, Egyptians: 193 f. 196. 220. 416. 
522. 649 ff. 658. 271, II. 272, 20. 319, 
54:.325, 427973, 5 Classy Athens; 
Persia; Ptolemais; Sais; Thebes. — 
Amasis; Amyrtaios; Inaros; Pausiris; 
Psammetichos; Thannyras. — Isis. — 
Istros. 

εἰκάς, day: 369. 

Eileithyia: 63. *177. 644. 659. Cf. s. 
Eukoline. 

Eioneus, grandfather of Hekabe: 378. 

Eirene: Cf. s. Kephisodotos. 
cult in Athens: *522 f. | — Λοχρῶν: 

421, 25. 

εἰρήνη: Cf. s. Antialkidas; Kallias; Per- 
sia. 
xot]: 515. 518. 520 f. 522. 

Eiresione, vite: 75. 83f. 2051. 297 f. 
214, I25. 440, 2. Cf. s. Pyanepsia. 


A 
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εἰσαγγελία: 564 f. 105, 5. 117, 43. 247, 10. 
323, I. 413, 4. Cf. s. Athens; Laws. 

(E)itea, deme: 170. 

ἐκκλησία, place of: 496. Cf. s. Athens 
(Heliaia; Assembly). 

Ektenes, barbarian (?) tribe in Boeotia: 
282, 24. 295, 41. Cf. s. Boeotia ; Ogygos. 

ἐλαία (-ἴαι): 
gift of —: 276. 286, 14. μορίαι 
(sacred — in Athens): 150. 298. 346. 
499. 644 f. 223, 4. 328, 5. στοιχάδες, 
περίστοιχοι: 550. olive wood: 295, 50. 

ἔλαιον, export of: 636. 

ἔλαφοι: 219. 

Elateia, Phocian town: 330. 332 f. 

Elegeis, daughter of Neleus: 36, 5. 

Eleos, cult in Athens: 350, IO. 516, I. 

Elephenor, son of Chalkodon (Euboia): 
(309). 

Eleusin (?): see s. Saisara. 

Eleusinia, festival: 373. 375. 266, II. 
275, 5. Cf. s. Eleusis. 

Eleusinion ἐν ἄστει, sanctuary: 530. 471, 
924723252473, 182408, 2. 511; 8. 

Eleusis: 26. 65. 84. 162. 178. 179 f. 182. 
195, 299.202 1.203. 239. 2801, 2331. 
287. 291 ff. *353. 357. 386. 394. 422. 
431. (529 ff.). 599. 32, 8; 9. 34, 2. 
76, 6. 167, I. 203, 77. 208, 94. 296, I. 
352, 25. 442, 5. 498, I. Cf. s. Athens; 


Demeter; Keleos; ‘Papitx; Rharos. 
Skiros. 
books on —: 197. 


cult and festivals: 188. 195. 197 f. (201). 
(211). 362 f. 3747. 423. 044. 240, 1; 
7250320 Sem Οὐ ES DEiope;; 


Demeter; Eleusinia; μυστήρια. — 
Iakchos; Iambe; Keleos; Saisara; 
Triptolemos. θεωρία to -—: 354. 
sanctuary of Metaneira: 444. tombs 
at: 443. 444 ff. 
Musaios at —: 574 f. 641 f. Ogygos 


at —: 386 f. Cf. s.v. 
population of —: 642. 
193. Cf. s. clans. customs: 212. 
war with Athens: cf. s. Athens. — clai- 
med as part of Megaris: 428 1. 431. 

444. 343, 12. Cf. s. Megara. 


families: 59. 


Jacoby, Fragm. Griech. Hist. III b (Suppl.) 








trittys: 394. 
Eleuther, founder of the cult of Dionysos: 
594. Cf. s. Dionysos. 
Eleutherai, frontier-place and fortress: 
268. 443 ff. 343, 12. 350, 15. 
tombs at —: 443. 447. 350, 17. 
Elis: 352. 395, 24. Cf. s. Epeioi; Olympia. 
books (and tradition) om —: 492. 619. 
648 f. 392, 5. 399, 46a. Cf. s. Istros. 
Herakles and —: 648. 
Pheidias in —: *485 ff. 491 f. 399, 50. 
(CUu. oss 
Ellopes, Ellopia: see s. Hellopia; Selloi. 
Embaros, mythical figure: 
in the cult of Artemis Munichia: 27. 
Embata, battle of: 526 ff. 529. 
Empedo (?), former name of Klepsydra: 
632. 
Empedokles, author of Kadapuot: 375. 
553- 445, 3. 
ἐμπυρομαντεία: 5571. 449, 9. Cf. s. 
μαντικῆ. 
ἐναγεῖς: 159. 
Endios, Spartan: 153. 510. 
Endoios, sculptor: 295, 50. 
ἐγγαστρίμυθοι: 358. Cf. 5. 
ΠΠύθωνες; στερνόμαντις. 
ἐγκώμια: 360 f. 
ἐννεακαιδεκαέτηρις: see 8. Meton. 
’Evvex ὁδοί, place in Thrace: 143 f. 457. 
458 f. 
Ennius, Roman poet: 378. 263, 3. 
enthusiasm, in divination: 449, 4. 450, 
II. 
Enyalios: 653. 658. Cf. s. Ares. 
Pos: 327,3. 
Epakria, region and trittys: 392 f. 394. 
572. Cf. s. Diakria; Önepaxpıot. 
Epameinondas: 156. 178. 348. 354, 41. 
Οὐδὲ Thebes. 
Eparitai, select body of soldiers of the 
Arcadian confederacy: 157. 
Epeioi: 648. Cf. 5. Elis. 
Epeiros, book on: 591. 
ἔφηβοι: 158. 76, 6. 144, 33. 154, 4. Ct. s. 
Athens (army). 
oath of —: 425. 427. 154, 4. 162, 6. 
329, 5: 


Eöpuxdets; 
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vace at the Skiva: *300ff. — at the 
Plynteria: 329, 5. 

Ephesia, festival: 35, 2. 38, 12. 39, 23. 

Ephesos: 32 f. 194. 347. 261, 6. 478, Io. 
5II, 2. 
δειπνοφορικὴ ἑορτὴ at —: 552. 

ἐφέται: 79 ff. 114. 115 f. *roó, 32. 109, 
37.111, 42. Cf. s. Athens (jurisdiction). 

Ephialtes, giant: (609). 

—, Athenian general (a. 350/49) and po- 
litician: 142. 530. 424, 3. 

— Σοφωνίδου, Athenian general and 
demagogue (+ a. 4621}: 25. 113. 116. 
120. (265).'319. 338. 339. 26, 25 (Add. 
Ῥ. 528). 34, 24. SI, 29. 95, 104. 244, 22. 
369, 17. 370, 21. 388, 70. 

Ephoros of Kyme, historian: 10. 46. 47. 
48. 78. 150. 153. 156. 157. 164. 191 f. 
193. 212. 230. 232. 315. 317. 380. 381 f. 
* 456. 486 ff. 506. 522 f. 528. 533. 537. 
583. 597. 39, 2I. 54, 29. 55, 32; 34. 
56, 37. 72, II. 97, IIob. 124, 26. 227, 2. 
310,21. 314, 35. 315, 37. 365, 1. 369, 14. 
406, 8. 418, 36. 422, 8. 427, 2. 429, 16; 
I7. 475, 2; 4. 504, 36. 
sources of —: 490. Cf. s. documents. 

Atthidographic source(s): 48.120. 156. 

282. II5, IO. 123, 26. 163, 5. 
chronological system: 278, 7 (Add.). 
knowledge of, and velation with, other 

writers : 

E. and Androtion: see s. Androtion. 


— and Aristotle: 55, 34. — and 
Demon: see s. Demon. — and 
Hellanikos: see s. Hellanikos. — 
and Hevodotos: 56. 310, 21. —and 
Kleidemos: 46. 48. 120. 55, 34. 56, 40. 
— and Kallisthenes: 141,3. — and 
the Marmor Parium: 146,4. —-and 


Philochoros: see s. Philochoros. — 
and Thukydides: 508. Add. p. 542. 
single items: 
on the Peloponnesian War: 486 ff. 
68, 28. 396, 29. Cf. s.v. 
single fragments: 
F 19: 217. F 22: 49, 1. F 25/6: 
90510. ΠΡ O4¢ursr,2. ΠΛ 1153: 205. T. 
91:0, 47.327, 2. P 117: 57.365, 3. 





Be 1716: ON OE HETIORM210325203822 
Pu 125/7:539, 08829 1082325092246; 
F176:457,14. F183:213. F187: 
565 JF ΤΟΙ 2: 101 1. 162; 521 E106: 
486 ff. F 197: 126, 48. 

ἐπί, indefinite use of: 418, 39. 

ἐπίβοιον, sacrifice: 276 f. 

Epicharmos: 232. 261, *358f. 261, 3. 
Gnomai: 359. Kanon: 359. plays: 

469, 5. 

ἐπιχώριοι, quotations of: 492. 224, 9. 

ἐπιγαμία: 432. 387, 69. 

Epigonos of Sikyon, musician: 313. 

epigrams: 

Attic: 228. 5891. Cf. 5. Philochoros. 
Anth. Pal. 7, 296: 192. 

Epikrates Κηφισιεύς, demagogue: 513 ff. 
518 f. 130, 2. 413, 45 5; 7. 414, 13. 416, 
25. 41727. 

Epikuros, philosopher: 225. 229. 588. 
249, 26. 

Epilykeion, old residence of the pole- 
march: 148, 2. 153, 23. Cf. s. Lykos. 

Epilykos Τεισάνδρου, ambassador to Per- 
sia a. 4213: 413, 7. 416, 21. 

ἐπιμεληταί: 

— of Athens: 255, 4. Cf. s. Demetrios 
of Phaleron. — of the phylai: 
232, 7. | — τῶν νεωρίων: 241, T; 4. 
χρηνῶν: 243, II. | — of buildings: 
594. Cf. s. ἐπιστάται. 

Epimenides of Crete: (321). 598. 599. 
636. 641. 31, 17. 186, 40. 261, 3. *472, 
I2. 490, I9. 5I3, 7. 

ἐπιφάνεια (ι), meaning of the word: 652. 
520, 4. books om —: 652 ff. 

ἐπίσκιρα, festival: 206, 80. 

&nloxtpoc, game with balls: 195, 15. 197, 

45. 200, 77. 

ETLOTATAL: 

— of the Assembly: 406, 3. — of 
buildings eic.: 324. 493f. 153, 23. 
399, 52. Cf. s. ἐπιμεληταί. 

Epitaphia, festival: 77. 495, 20. 

ἐπιταφιου λόγοι: 77. 173. 30, 3. Cf. s. 
funeral speeches. 

ἐπίθετα, acquired powers: 112. 116. 58, 
54. *106, 20. Cf. s. "Apstoc πάγος. 
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Eponymoi, in Athens: 29. *324. 614. 
33, 10. *498, 4. 4 

Epos and epic poetry: 65. 397. 412. 443 
f. 634. 647. 45, 8. 299, I5. 476, 2. 
514, 7. 517, 6. Cf. s. Eumelos; Hege- 
sinus; Hesiodos; Homeros ; Perimedes; 
Rhianos; Stasinos; Thamyris. 


pre-Homeric: 575. Athenian: 424. 
(634 ?). Cf.s. Theseis. genealogical: 
see s. Genealogy. 

single poems: 
᾿Ατρειδῶν κάθοδος: 25, 24. Hera- 
kleis: 437. Ilias Mikra: 5061. 


Ilupersis: 41. 45, 8; 9. 46, 16; 17. 
Kypria: 609. 496, 7. Nostoi: 25, 
24. 27, 27. 46, 16. 343, 10. Phovo- 


nis: 386. Thebais: 442 ff. 349, 6. 
35T, 24. 

single items: 
helmsmen in —: 348, I4. μάντεις 
in —: 262, IO. 


Erasinides, Athenian general a. 406/5: 
512. 

Eratosthenes of Kyrene: 47. 151. 222. 
239. 268. 352. 377. 382. 384. 579. 581. 
537. 11,710. 15, 1242 148, 2.437, 2. 

Erechtheion: 283, 56 (Add.). 285, 11. 
328, 5. 443, 5- 

Erechtheis, phyle: 175. 

—, θάλασσα on the Akvopolıs: 
286, I4. 

Erechtheus, king of Athens: 26. 41. 44. 
50 f. 55. 75. 78. 83. 139. 176. 226. 269. 
278. 279. 280. 282f. 300. 310. 391. 
392. 407. 425. 441. 630. I2, I2I. 50, 6. 
07005907599 Τὰν 709,872 0217173. 
283, 59. 295, 47. 325,1. 443, 5. 444, 10. 
497, 4. 

— and Poseidon: r99, 72. 266, II. 
444, IO. 

— and Evichthonios: see s.v. 

velation between E. and Kekvops: 388. 
391. 392. 423. *425. 568. 286, 12. 
289, II. 319, 54. 

death of —: 286, 12. 510, 5. 

tomb and cult of —: 391. (614?). 633. 
285, 11. 508, 2 (?). 509, 4. 

daughters of —: 178 ff. 277. 278. 279 f. 


633. 








280 f. 424 ff. 593. 633. 638. 326, 2. 
499, 2. Cf. s. Kekrops. — Eubule; 
Kleopatra; Kreusa; Oreithyia; Pan- 
dora; Praxithea; Prokris; Proto- 
geneia; Theope. 

sons of —: see s. Metion; Orneus; Pan- 
doros. 

Eretria, town in Euboia: 535 f. 372, 3. 
438, 5. 

Eriboia: see s. Periboia. 

Erichthonios, king of Athens: 25 f. 55. 
109. 176. 186. 275. 277. 391. 398. 407. 
421. 425. 427. 629 ff. 12, 121. 158, 14. 
283, 55. 289, IT: 327, 3. 328, 5. 329, 6. 
443, 3. 508, 2. 

— and Evechtheus: 289, II. 295, 47. 
328, 5. 508, 2. — birth (and parents) 
of 20022029. 337 τ OEM, 
tomb of —: 614. 

inventor of the chariot: 513, 5. 
coinage: 457, 16. 

-——, king of Troy: 186. 

Erigone: 185. 48, 8. 188, 10. 268, 3. 307, 
9. Cf. s. Ikarios. 

Erinyes: see s. Semnai. 

Eros, in Athens: 72. 272, 5. 

ἐρρηφορία (ipom-): see s. Hersephoria. 

ἐρρηφόροι (ἐρση-): 643 f. 

Erysichthon, (som of Kekrops): *176 f. 
30531301.225226. 528. 5: 

Erysichthonidai, Delian clan: 176. 

Erythrai, Ionian town: (32). 327, 3. 
451, 15. : 

Eteobutadai, clan: 454. 566. 634. 199, 
72. 209, 96. 328, 5. 359, 6. 36I, 18. 
458, 25. 

Ethnography, -graphers: 1 f. 8. 10. 349. 
413 ff. 420. 284, Τὸν 294, 35. 305, 6. 
312, 28; 30. 316, 45; 50. 

Greek ethnographies: 15. 262. 

ἔθνος: 321. 316, 40. 
subdivision of phyle: 290, 14. 293, 28. 

Etruria and Etruscans: 410. 305, 5. 
313, 33. 322, 6. 511, 2. Cf. s. Regis- 
villa; Tyrsenians. 

Etymologika: 

Et. gen. p. 118 (Mi.): 392. p. 160: 
559. p. 161: 549f. fp. 306: 189. 
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f. 160 (Reitz.): 421. s.v. ‘Exam: 
435. 

Et. M. f. 149, 13 (Gaisf.): 643. f. 
202, 49: 615. PD. 214, 5: 163. f. 
220, 50: 189. ἢ. 229, 5: 500, τό. 
p. 352, 53 ff.: 392. p. 448, 4777.: 
319. 2. 451, 40: 5481. P. 590, 42: 
6441. p. 605, 32: 558. Ὁ. 771, 55: 
32207: 

Etymology: 


— in the Atthidographers etc.: 63. 125. 
164. 168. 233 f. 264 f. 280 f. 409. 420. 
421. 615. 615 f. 632. 636 ff. 643. 644 f. 
(267, 13). (291,21). 504, 37. popular 
—: 409. 419. 321, 4. 
Euagore: see s. Euthoe. 
εὐανδρία, agon: 276. 421. 323, 6. 
Euathlos, Athenian: 
lawsuit against Protagoras: 480, 4. 
Eubatas (-tos) of Kyrene, athlete: 655. 
Euboia: 85. 143. 177 f. 181. 347. 461. 
462. 504. 591. 658f. 235, 4. 236, 6. 
258, 4. 286, 12. 302, 4. 438, 5. 497, 4. 


(H)ellopia in —: 484; 6. | Teuchion 
in —: 658. tyrants im: — 5351. 
Euboean confederation: 536. coinage: 
456, IO. 


Eubule, daughter of Evechtheus (Leos): 
180. 

Eubuleus, one of the Anakes in Athens: 
181. 

Eubulides ᾿Επικλείδου ᾿Ελευσίνιος, am- 
bassador to Sparta a. 392/T: 519. 

Eubulos, Athenian, mover of decrees on 
Xenophon: 646 f. 
—, author quoted by Hyginus: 286, 17. 
-- Σπινθάρου Προβαλίσιος, demagogue: 

(86). 88 f. 99. 319. 84, 43. 425, 8. 
516, 3. 

Eudemos, author of Ilepi λέξεων ῥητορι- 
κῶν: 219. 

Euetion, Athenian general a. 323]2: 
254, 5. 

εὐεξία, agon: 323, 6. 

εὐγενής, meaning of: 585. 

eugenics: 384, 58. 

Euhemeros, Euhemerism: 226. 228. 272. 
600. 325, 6. 489, 12. Cf. s. Rationalism. 





Eukleides, Athenian: see s. Prokleides. 
—, archon a. 403/2, as an epochal 
year: 252. 
Eukleides, messenger from the battle at 
Marathon: 452, 12. Cf. 5. Thersippos. 
Eukoline, epiklesis of Eileithyia (?): 63. 
Euktemon, astvonomer: 497. 
—, Athenian, accuser of Androtion: 85, 
49. 
Eumelos, historian (and philosopher?): 
483, 2. 
— of Corinth, poet and prose writer: 
258, 4. 259, 8. 489, 13. 
—, Thessalian, son of Admetos: 194. 
Eumenids: see s. Semnai. 
Eumolpidai, Eleusinian clan: 26. 31. 
284. 576. 642. 104, 2. 473, 20. 
Eumolpos, ancestor of the clan: 26 f. 77. 
179. 180. 270. 275. 278. 284. 290. 357. 
58, 54. 72, 103104, 2. 16%, Ga 200, 82% 
318, 47. 320, 9. 471, 8.408, 5' Οἱ. 5: 
Thrace. 
king at Eleusis: 515, 3. Thracian: 
641 f. descendants: cf. s. Eumolpi- 
dai; Immarados. 
E. and Musaios: 5751. 612. 642. 
—, glossographer: 265. 
Euonyme, mother of the Erinyes: 640. 
515, I. 
εὐοπλία, agon: 421. 
Eupatridai, Athenian clan: 629. 639. 
2223 W280 228: 
eupatrids, nobility in Athens: 322. 566. 
Eupheme, nurse of the Muses: 573. 
εὐφωνία, agon: 421. 
Euphorion of Chalkis (Euboia), poet: 
187. 502, I6. 
F 17 (Scheidw.): 274. F 23: 656. 
521, 5. 20952 49ER 8. E00 0187 
Euphranor, sculptor and painter: 311. 
Euphronios, grammarian: 34. 177. 496. 
Eupolis, comic poet: 126. IIS, 2. 
Taxiarchoi: 126. *120,15. F146 (K): 
584. F 297: 257. Add. p. 535. 
Euripides, tragic poet: 22. 29. 36. 48 f. 
179 f. 214. 228. 232. 324. 377. 378. 443. 
584 ff. 46, 17. 
books on (criticism of) —: 375 ff. 
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place and date of birth: 586. 587. — so- | Eurymedon, battle at the: 191 f. 421, 29. 
cial status of —: 5851. 586. Cf. s. 451, I5. 


Kleito. wives of —: 585 f. 480, 6. | Eöpvodxerov, sanctuary in Athens: 314. 
dwelling-places: 586. 586 f. death | Eurysakes, son of Aias: 193, 2; 4. 211, 
of —: 587. 113. Cf. s. Aias. 

E. and Anaxagoras: 482, 4. -- and | Eurystheus, king of Argos: 354. 
Protagoras: 584. Add. p. 547 f. — | Eusebios of Kaisareia: 240. 272 f. 282, 
and Sokrates: 587 f. 50. Cf. s. Africanus. Athenian king 

μῦθοι of —: 377. 277, 9. list: 384. 386. P. E. 10, ΤΙ, 14: 280, 

plays and single passages: 34. Chronicle: 302, 2. a. Abr. 


Aigeus: 336, 3. Alkestis 210: 194. 460/6 (Synk. p. 289, 9): 391. 286, 14; 
445/54: ı94f. 470, 13. 962/71: 15. d. 520: 572. ὥ. ΟΙ05: 4251. 
262,4. Alope: 29. Andromache: a. 620: 325, I. a. 798: 290, I5. ol. 
(date of): 499. Andromeda: 371. 57,4: 450. 01.85, 2: 486. ol. 174,1: 
Bakchai: 268. 274. 189, 6. Elektra 358, 5. 

1249 ff.: 26, 24. 29, 29. 1289: 295, | Eustathios: cf. s. Scholia on Homer. 





45. Erechtheus: 179 f. 279 f. 283. on Il.A 10:400. | — B p. 361,27:62. 
206, 8I. 499, 2. 515, 4. Helena — 2 553: 657.  — X 451: 642f. 
1673: 283, 62. Herakleidai 34 ff.: on Od. « 399: 654. — v 239: 642. 
46,17. 213 ff.: 437Í. 408 ff.: 343, —A130:653f. ---λ 277: 324, 1; 5. 
r4. Hevakles: 307*1. 437. Hike- — 9 263: 274,4. on Dion. Per. 135 


tides: 443 ff. 355, 46. 27 ff.: 84. 7. 513: 658. — 423: 287, 5. 296, 54. 
403/8: 36. 48 1. *311. 658: 295, 45. | Euthoe, nymph: 378. 

754 7.: 443. 1183 ff.: 350, II. 351, | εὔθυνα: 126. 500 f. 526 ff. *119, 14. 128, 
23.  Hippolytos: 640. 34 ff.: 433. 58. *405, 6. 417, 28. 

336, 8. Ion: 79. 283. r92, rx. Io | εὐθύ(ς): 248, 13. 

Pesto, 4a 52; 406: 227, 29 74:3 evidence: 

571281123832 18. LOO. *333»22: 270 literavy: 569 f.459,26. documentary: 
ἡ 22}... 2 “277/80 180. 281|32: see s. documents. 

286, 12. 510, 5. 653; 805: 439, 3. | Excerpta Barbari: 384. 

668 ff.; 719 ff.: 379, 27. 381, 35. | Exegetai, Exegetica, ἐξηγεῖσθαι: 57. 59. 
Iph. Taur. 939 ff.: 184. 25, 24. 961 60 f. *70. 83. 84. 182. 197. *256 ff. 551. 
//-:1229630128, 287 1440/67: 187. 558. 638. 20,13. 78, 8. 97, I15. 99, 127. 


640. I6I, 4.  Ixion: 584 (Add.). 135, 7. 162, 7. 297, 5. * Add. p. 534 ff. 
Kresphontes: 421, 28. Orestes: 48, Cf. s. Kleidemos; Timosthenes. 
8. 1634/52: 22, 23. 24, 24. 28, 28. τῶν πατρίων (περὶ τὰ πάτρια) : 256. 258. 


617. Cf. s. πάτρια. 
exile(s): 84. ; 
expiation: see s. καθαρμοί. 


Palamedes: 587. Add. p.545f. Phae- 
thon: 274, 5. | Phoimiss. 1627 ff.: 
355, 46.  Rhesos 943[f.: 471, 9. 
Twoad. 31: 45, 12. 799 ff.: 481, 5. 
^ Euripos, battle at the: 447. 
Euryalos, Pelasgian (?): 307, 9. Cf. S. Family, notion of: 475. 





Agrolas. Favorinus of Arelate, ‘sophist’: 283, 58; 
Eurygyes, Athenian hero: 603 ff. Cf. s. 59. 

Androgeos. festivals: cf. s. Athens. 
Εὐρυχλεῖς, γένος μάντεων: 358. books on -— (Περὶ ἑορτῶν): 367. Cf. s. 


ἙΕῤρυκλῆς, ἐγγαστρίμυθος: 358. Philochoros. 
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δημοτελεῖς: 203. 630 f. 505, 2. 508, 2. 
πάνδημος: 196. 508, 2. harvest —: 
298, 6. 301, 18. vural —: 301, 18. 
— of women: 372. 197, 56. 204, 77. 
205,80. 311,22. —of slaves: 401 f. 
non Athenian —: οἵ. s. Arneis; He- 
lieia; Hermaia; Homoloia; Hybristi- 
ka; Panionia; Peloria; Sakaia; Sa- 
turnalia; Thalysia; Tlepolemeia. 

Festus, epitomist of Verrius Flaccus: 

$. 393 (Li.): 637. 

fig: see S. συκῆ. 

floods (καταχλυσμοί) : 387. 390. 400. 658. 
282, 50. 386, r3. Cf. s. Deukalion; 
Ogygos. 

folk-tale: 607. Cf. s. Aitia. 

Frontinus (Sex. Iulius): 

Strat. I, 4, 13a: 433, 2. 

Fulgentius, grammarian and mytho- 

grapher: 241. (550). 186, I. 276, 27. 

funeral speech(es): 446 f. 353, 31. 354, 

34. 356, 47. Cf. s. ἐπιτάφιοι λόγοι. 


Gale, nurse of Herakles : Ct. s. Galinthias. 
‚cult in Thebes: 659. 

Galeatai, εἶδος μάντεων: 191. 

Galeotes, son of Apollo, eponym: 191. 

Galinthias, playfellow of Alkmene in 
Thebes: 659. 

γαμηλία, sacrifice: *188 f. 506, 13. Cf. s. 
Apaturia. 

Games, the great national: 508, 3. Cf. s. 
ἀγῶνες; Isthmia; Nemea; Olympia; 
Pythia. 

Gargettos, deme: (309). 433 f. 

garlic, in cult: 372 f£. Cf. s. τροπηλίς. 

Ge: 182, 402 f. 544. 545. 550. 551. 553. 
640. 515, I. Cf. s. Demeter. 
Kavpophovos : 276 f£. Kurotrophos 

(Paidotrophos): 277.443,3. | Olym- 
pia: 400. 402. 

γηγενής: see s. αὐτόχθονες. 

G (e)leontes, phyle of the clan-state : 394. 
202, 22; 33. 

Gellius N.A. 2, 26: 597. 

γένη: see 5. clans; γεννῆται. 








γενεά, length of: 12, 121. 13, 124. 278, 7. 
Add. p. 525f. 

Genealogy, genealogists: ı f. 60. 164. 
413 ff. 425. 426. 605. 606. 622. 638. 
279, 14. 294, 35. 303, 3. 315, 39. 327, 3. 
488, I. 515, I. Cf. s. Akusilaos; Heka- 
taios; Pherekydes. — Mythography. 
genealogical poetry: 409. 425. 303, 3. 

306, 6. 310, 17. 

Genesia, festival: 281. 362. *544 f. 163, 3. 

Genethlia, γενέθλιος ἡμέρα: see s. birth 
and birthday. 

γενικὰ ἱερά: 544. Cf. s. clans. 

γεννῆται: 320 ff. 629. Cf. s. ὀργεῶνες. 

γένος, notion of: 322 f. 316, 40. 

Geography: I. 8, 76. 

l'eopyuxk: *85. 99. *r08. 171. 79, 23. 
Add. p. 529. Cf. s. Androtion; Klei- 
demos. 

Gephyraioi, clan: 618. 193, 2. 209, 96. 
212, II3. 500, 16. 

γεφυραῖοι, alleged priests 
617 f. Add. p. 534. 

γεφυρισμοί, ritual banter: 500, τό. 

yepalı)pat: 629. 

Geraistos, Cyclops: 179. 

Giants: 391. Cf. s. Aster. 

Glauke, daughter of Kreon, wife of Iason: 
78. 

Glauketes f ᾿Αθηναῖος, Athenian general 
a. 441/0: 136, 14. 

Glaukon ’EreoxX&oug, brother of Chremo- 
nides, Athenian politician: 221. 

— Λεάγρου ἐκ Κεραμέων, Athenian gene- 
val a. 441/0; 439/8; 4332: 52. 149. 
394, 20. Cf. s. Glykon. 

Glaukopion, rock on the Akropolis: 617. 
401, 3. 492, 6. 

Glaukopis: see s. Athena. 

Glaukopos, Athenian eponym: 617. 

Glaukos, son of Minos: 606. 606f. 
(Add.). 493, ro. 

— of Rhegion, historian of literature: 
357. 574. 276, 4. 

γλαῦξ: see s. owl. 

Τλῶσσαι, as title of books: 642. Cf. s. 
Lexeis. 

Glykon, mover of a psephism in the 


in Athens: 


> 
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Pheidias case: (488). 489. 494. 495. 
400, 54. Cf. s. Glaukon Asd&ypov. 
γνώμων: 401, 2. Cf. s. sundial. 
Golden age: 404. 301, 19. 302, 7. 
Gorgias of Leontinoi: 8r, 29. 85, 54. 
gossip: see s. Aitia. 
Graios, Graia, Graikos, Graike: 187 f. 
209, 96. 
grammarians: see s. scholars. 
γραμματεῖα λελευκωμένα: 324. 


γραμματεῖς: 
in Athens: 564. Cf. 5. Athens (consti- 
tution). Persian: 193. 


γραμματικός, meaning of: 619. 

γραφαί: see 5. Athens (jurisdiction). 

γραφή, meaning of: 585. 

Greece and Greeks: 
history of —: 1ooff. 428. ethnic 
character: 406 f. 413 ff. (418). 312, 28. 
315, 39. 317, 44. prior inhabitants: 
414f. 303, 3. 316, 41. Cf. s. barbarians; 
Pelasgians. language of —: 317, 43. 
culture: 98. Cf. s. civilization. gods: 
319, 57. 320, 59. Cf. s. religion and cult. 

Gresinos, town in the Thracian Cherson- 
nese: 142. 

Ὑρυπάνιον, γρυπαίνειν: 197. 

-γύης, You: 493, 6. 

Gyges, king of Lydia: 322, 7. 


γυναικονόμοι: 
in Athens: 3391. in other towns: 
243, 13. 246, 4. 


Hagnias ἐξ Οἴου, ambassador to Persia 
a. 396: 139 f. (514). 

Hagnon Νικίου Στειριεύς, Athenian ge- 
neral a. 440/39; 431/0: *127 ff. 136. 
144. 121, 18. 124, 32. 125, 39. 126, 41. 
Cf. s. Phormion ᾿Ασωπίου. 

Hagnus, deme: 432. 

Hairai, (lonian) town: 142. 

Halai, deme(s): 187. 555 f. 

ἁλιβδύειν: 447, I. 

Halieis, in the Argolid: (555). 

Halimus, deme: 374. 422. (142, r1). Cf. 
S. μυστήρια. 
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Halirrothios, son of Poseidon: (22). 
644 f. 516, 2. 517, 5. Cf. s. ”Apetog 
πάγος. 

Halo(i)a, festival: 234. *362 f. 447, I. 

Halonnesos: 1741. Cf. s. Philip. 

ἅλως, meaning of: 267, 13. 

ἅμιλλος, of the Salaminioi: 304. Cf. s. 
ἀγῶνες; Salaminioi (clan). 

ἅμιπποι, light infantry: 347 ff. Add. 
Ρ. 537. 

handbooks, mythographical, chronologi- 
cal, etc.: 114. 272.456. 459. 571. 504, 43. 
Cf. s. scholars. 

Harma, village in Boeotia/Attica: 442 ff. 

Harmodios and Aristogeiton: (343). 
450, 7 (Add.). 

Harpalos, treasurer of Alexander the 
Great: 334. 539 f. 

Harpokration (and his excerptors): 
118 f. 119 ff. 140. 144. 156. 161. 165. 
175. 170: 1972972007 220: 244. "2711: 
275. 207. 3221. 323. 324. 325. 326. 
351. 493. 562. 564. 592. 627. 631. 639. 
II4, 6. 129, IO. 147, 2. 156, 3I. 179, 
204. 199, 73. 230, 11. 251, 1. 252, 7. 
265, I. 266, 3. 484, 7. 513, 2. 

s.v. καθάρσιον: 639. --- φαρμακός: 
652f. -- Παναθήναια: 631. 

ἑβδομάς, day: 371 f. 272, 4. 

ἡγεμών, ἡγεμονία, meaning of the term: 
125, 39. 

Hegesandros, author of “Yrouvnuara: 
562. 417, 26; 28. 

Hegesinos (-sias), alleged author of the 
Konpix ἔπη: 609. 496, 7. 

Hegesinus, alleged Atthidographer: 
*608 ff. 613. 490, 13. 

Hegias of Troizen, poet: 342, 10. 496, 3. 

Hekabe of Troy: 376. 377 ff. Cf. s. 
Dymas; Eioneus; Kisseus; Telekleia; 
Theano. 

Hekale, heroine or goddess: 474 ff. Cf. s. 
Kallimachos. son of — (Ὁ): 341, 17. 

Hekale, deme: 435. 340, 8. 

Hekaleia, local festival: 437. 260, 6. 

Hekaline: 339, 2. Cf. s. Hekale. 

Hekalos: see s. Zeus. 

Hekataios of Abdera, philosopher: 193. 
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262. 389 f. 390 f. 423. 449. 600. 649. 
325,172 480,725 7327505704931 

— of Miletos, genealogist and geographer: 
*r. 6 f. 38. 61. 168. 227. 388. 414. 416. 
6, 57. I0, I06. I2, 121. 310, 2I. 319, 55. 
sources of —:310,17. | H.amd Athens: 
408.310,18. Pelasgians and T yrsemi- 
ans in —: 408. 411 ff. F r16: 500, 
I6.  F 119: 397. 414 ff. 286, 12. 294, 
35. 205, 41. 306, 6. 312,30. Ε 126: 
287,5.  F 127: 72 f. 408 ff. 318, 47. 
F 155: 64. 

Hekate: 197. 369. 372. 659. I6I, 6. 
273, 6. Cf. $. Artemis. 

Ἑκάτης νῆσος: 175 f. 





384. 386. 387 f. 419. 425. 438. 457. 
459. 461. (614). 630. 631. 638. 179, 
BIT. 278.) 5: 1. 260; 1038320786877» 
359, ὃ. 305, 1: (257. 2) 
Δευκαλιωνεία: 43 f. 279, 13. 
“έρειαι: 4 f. 9 f. *15. 19. 34. 42 f. 54. 
56. 144. 352. 381. 597. (6, 90). 12, 121. 
13, E22. 10,5147: 72492 7000822922. 
29, 29. 72, 6. 

Περσικά: 56. 66, I. 

Τρωικά: 35. 37. 40 ff. 60. 

other works: *1 f. 8. 21. 43. 168. 405. 
419. 420. 597. 6, 60; 66. 8, 75. 42, I. 
44, 02 48..7. O52 0-108. 7a 278: 5. 220. 
T328500 86:85 LOWS Se 


Hekatompedon: 452. 453. Cf. s. Athens. knowledge of, and velations with, other 


Hekatoncheires: 493, 6. 
Hektor of Troy: 633. tomb at Thebes: 
634. 
Helene: heroine: 39 ff. 187. 308. 564. 
Heliaia, court of law: 146, I. 150, 5; 6. 
Helieia, festival in Rhodos: 652. 
Helike, daughter of Olenos: 651. 
Helikon: 
hillin Athens: 63. Add. p.529. moun- 
tain in Boeotia: 573 f. 609f. 497, 4. 
Helios: 372. 551. 657. 206, 80. 438, 4. 
Cf. s. Apollo. cult of —: 372. 651 f. 
— and Horai: 546. 
ἡλιοτρόπιον: see s. ἀναθήματα; sundial. 
Helladios, author of aChrestomathy: 653. 
Hellanikos of Lesbos, historian and 
Atthidographer: *1 ff. 145. 155. 164. 
306. 308. 311. I7I, 4. 174, 54. 313, 33. 
504, 36. 
political standpoint: *20f. (25), (26). 
(30). 32. 34. 36. 38. 


H. and Ethnography: 412. — and 
Geography: 8. 38. —- and Mytho- 
graphy: 2. 39. 


chronological system: 43. *50 f. 381. 62, 
66. 279, 13. (396, 6). Add. p. 525f. 
dale of Trojan War: 16. 42. 596f. 
I3, 122. 47, 30. 62, 66. method of 
dating: 16 1. 39. (42 f.). 54. Add. p. 
526. relrospective vemarks: 34. 51. 

writings : 

AT 2 09 a5 1 ἔτι fl, #35. 3801. 





writers : 

H. and Amelesagoras: 11. — and 
Andron of Halikarnassos: 11. 26. 39. 
I, IO. 4I, IO. 42, 9g.  — and Avis- 
tolle: (48). 8, 80. 65, 6. — and 
Asklepiades of Tragilos: I, ro. | — 
and Demosthenes: 8, 80. | — and 
Didymos: 649. | — and Dieuchidas: 
I, IO. 279, I3. — amd Diodoros 
Periegetes: 11. 27. | — and Diony- 
sios of Chalkis: 46, r6. — and 
Duris: 8, 80.  — and Ephoros: 
τας 1201 2824283) TOS ONERE OON 
70, 6. 309, 16. 365, I.  — and epic 
poetry: 41. | — and Hekataios: 38. 
412.  — and Herodotos: *8f. 28. 
44. 412. 3, 39.  — and Isokraies: 
8, 60.  — and Isiros: 71. (649?). 
— and Kallisthenes: 487, 6. — — and 
Kleidemos: 59. 60. | — and Lysias: 
8,80. | — and the Marmor Parium: 
45. 47, 30.  — and Nikolaos of 
Damaskos: 48, 8. — and Phere- 
kydes: 39, 3. — and Philochoros: 
32. 36. 39. 311. 43, 4. 46, 13.  — and 
Plato: 45. 8, 80. — and Thuky- 
dides: see s.v. — and Tragedy: 29. 
(443). 29, 29. 37, 7. 40, 7. — and 
Aischylos: 25. 43. 40, 7. — and 
Sophohles: 313, 33.  — amd Euri- 
pides: 29. 36. 40, 7. 48, 8. 226, 7. 
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single items: 24. in Kos: 297, 2. | H. and He- 
Athenian pedigrees in —: 65, 2. vakles: 659. 


Peloponnesian War: 68,28. H.and 


Sparta: 8,75. 18, 163. on Theseus: 
35 ff. 

fragments : 
Ag 05 5 60 «E 14/5: 306... 51: 
294,40. PF 6ο: 522,1. PF 9r: 498, 5. 


2700) 521, ὅ. 5180265329230 
Bir 328, 5. 12.525. GAG. 670. ΕἾ: 
518,6. F22:513,3. F 29: 365, 3. 
Hellas: cf. s. barbarians; Pelasgians. 
name: 306, 6. 312, 28. the three 
tribes: 407. primevalinhabitants: 407. 
Hellenes: see s. Greece and Greeks. 
term for tradition: 406. 416. 318, 45. 
primeval — (= Dorians): 406. 
Hellenika: 535. 176, 132. term: 5, 48. 
Hellenika of Oxyrhynchos: 77, I. 98, 
I2I. 136, 12. 139, 6. 140, 7. Eli, By 1: 
417,27. thid: 412, I0. - ch. 11/32514. 
Hellenization: 414. 317, 44. 
Hellenotamiai: 117 f. 113, r2. 
Hellespontos: 658. Cf. s. Chersonnese. 
Helloi, Hellopes (-ieis), Selloi: 591: f. 
Hellopia, Hellopion: 591 f. 
Hellos, eponym of the Helloi: 485, 15. 
Helos, τόπος in Attica: 289, 8. 
helots and helotry: 56 f. 318. 455 ff. 
365, 3. 367, 125. Cf. s. Messenioi. 
ἡμέραι: see s. days. 
ἕνδεκα, in Athens: 337 f. 242, 8. Cf. s. 
νομοφύλακες; Parabyston. 
court of the —: 166. 147, 2. 150, 5. 
DTI 
ἕνη καὶ νέα: see s. νουμηνία. 
ἑορταί: see s. Athens; festivals; πένθι- 
μος &. 
Heortologists: 295. 305. 653. 199, 73. 
BENG ΤΟ 207. 9: 
Hephaisteia, festival: 190. 628. 257, 14. 
506, 13. 
Hephaistos: ı8gf. 215. 277. 421. 628. 
651. 505, 2. 506, IO. 
Heptaphyletai: 193, 2; 4. Cf. s. Salami- 
nioi (clan). 
Hera: 403. (511, 2). 
in Argos: 647 αἱ Eleusis: 188. 270, 








Herakleia, festival: 354. 

Herakleides Lembos: 400 f. (479, 3). Cf. 
5. Aristotle (Αθπ.]. 

— of Pontos: 213. 231 f. 233. 239. 376. 
377- 379. 380. 563. 573. 578. 579. 581. 
584. (590). ITO, 39. 277, 5. 452, 12. 
469, 8. 475, 6. 476, 6. 479, 3. 483, TO. 
503, 34. 

Herakleion, sanctuary: cf. s. Herakles: 
Theseus. 
at Marathon: 354. 257, 9; 12. τὸ 
τετράκωμον: 289, 8. opposite Sala- 
mis: 192f. in Thebes: 558. 

Herakleis, epic poem: 437. 

Herakleitos of Ephesos, philosopher: 366. 

Herakles: 37 ff. 56. 62. (68). 75. 195. 
219. 297. 307 ff. 354. 446. 648. 649. 
46, 17. 75, 33. 154, 9. 257, 13. 517, 6. 
birth of —: 659. 
sacred day of —: 368 1. 
μύησις of —: 224, 4. 
ἐπιφάνειαι of —: 654. 
cult in Attica: *307 1. 354. 438. 193, 4. 

256, 8. Cf. s. Herakleia; Herakleion; 
Kynosarges. — im Elis: 648 f. 
— in Thebes: 557. 659. Cf. s. Gale; 
Galinthias. 

H. and the Amazons: 437 ff. — and 
Hermes: see s.v.  — and Molor- 
chos: 436. —and Theseus: see s.v. 

Hereas of Megara, local historiam: 308. 
511, I. Cf. s. Megara. 

Hermai: 313. 506. Add. p. 529. Cf. s. 
Hermokopidai. 
σχῆμα ᾿Αφροδίτης ἐν Kraus: 445, 5. 

Hermaia, festival in Crete: 297, 2. 

Hermaphroditos: 553. 272, 4. Cf. s. 
Aphroditos. 

Hermes: 51. 109. 273, 8. 
ithyphallic shape of —: 319, 57. Add. 

p. 538. 

sacred day of —: 368 f. 

vecipient of tongues in sacrifices: 359 f. 
— οἱ σπονδαί: 371. 

Ἑρμοῦ χλῆρος: 449, 5. 

— the Egyptian: 615. 
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H. and Apollo: 369. 560. 339, 5. 449, 5- 
— and Athena: 404. | — and Hera- 
kles: 369. — and the Thriai: 559 f. 

Epikleseis: 
Agoraios: 318. ἀστιχός (7): 325. 

Chthonios: 365. Kledonios: 557. 
πρὸς τῆι πυλίδι: 325. Tetrakephalos: 
313. 368f. Trvikephalos: 313. 

Hermias of Atarneus: 429, 17. 482, I. 

Hermion(e), town in the Argolid: 195. 

Hermippos the Callimachean, biograph- 
ev: 86. 115. 239. 329. 400f. 541. 619. 
622. 626. 102, 130. 131, I. 132, 1. 
482, 2. 503, 28; 34. 504, 43. 

— of Berytos: 61. 618. 

— (?) of Kyzikos, poet of paeans: 541 f. 
Cf. s. Hermokles. 

Hermodotos, poet: 542. 438, 4. Cf. s. 
Hermokles. 

Hermogenes, Athenian, ambassador to 
Tiribazos a. 392|1: 516. 

Hermokles (Ὁ), poet of paeans: 541. Cf. s. 
Hermippos. 

Hermokopidai: 51. 54. 68. 199 f. 504 ff. 
175, 80. 408, 14-16. 

Hermon, Pelasgian (?) king: 315, 37. 

Herodianos, grammarian: 370. 

Herodoros of Herakleia, mythographer: 
574. 

F rr: 162. 308. 357. 49, II. 
649. F 26: 438. 

Herodotos of Halikarnassos: 1. 2. 3. 
6 ff. 21. 28 ff. 6r'f..100. 225. 227,416. 
96, IIob. 319, 55. 
text of —: 67, 18. 317, 44. 319, 57. 
sources of —: 451. 117, 44. 310, 21. 

957, 3. 901) 12} 15. 
arrangement of subject-matter: 315, 38; 
39. 317, 44. 318, 52. 321, 60. 
chronology: II, r18. 279, 14. 
contradictions (obscurities) in —: *4I5 
ff. 418. 319, 57. 
influence on later writers: *313, 31. 
knowledge of, and relations with, other 


F 23: 


writers : 
H. and Charon: 68, r. — and 
Ephoros: 56. — and Hekataios: 








408. 414. 416 f. 6, 57. — and Hel- 
lanikos: 8 f. 38. 68, 1. 

single items : 
H. and Athens: 319, 55. — and the 
Alcmeonids: 357,3. — and financial 


affairs: 359, 9. | — on the Greek 
gods: 319,57. --- on prehistoric and 
early Athens: 388. 53, 23. — on 


the Pelasgians: *407 ff. — on the 
Amazons: 612. 
single passages: 

TA O34. ἀν 570: EB) GOT fe O3- 

EISEN 358502, 0, 535. 2330 ] 587 


8: 64. 265. *413 ff. 316, 40. *317, 44. 
*318,45. 1,59 ff.: 70 ff. 133, 2. 454, 
LANE  6p[8:048, FAT TEE 
I, 94: 312, 26. . I, TOS: 445, 5» 7, 
141, 4:213: 3, T42]8: (9, 97206): 
20. 32. 33. 44. 283. 36, 4; 5-37; 7- 
36, II. 51,033 53,423. 3920305 2290925 
120 51 9 8315. 205 V2 OH: 223 UE. 
I7I: 294, 35; 36291; 1739 28045 30. 
Ἱ 215 ΤῸ 252. Τά: 

2, 50/2: 417. 67, 18. 310, 16. 319, 57. 
320,59. 2,53:474,11. 2,59; 169/ 
σοῖο ϑὲ 2241.08, 3:825 20974 EZ AREE GE 
634: 2) 1δο᾽ 451. 3581 72.300.420. 

3; 37,'33237.1 13; €34,85 3 
6, 50. 

4, 26: 544. 439, 3. 4, 28: 38. 4, 
I45, 2: 409. 515, 37. 322, 6. 

5, 26: 315, 37. 5, 30 ff.: 69, 7. 
5, 62: 449 f. 361, 12. 363, 27. 364, 32. 
5/64: 73. 95,65, 9:44 1-0 σ᾽. 60: 
28. δδ: τῦϑι 32. ὅδ᾽. 99. ΣΟ ee 
451, I5. 5, 73: 124. 5, 76: 44. 


7 SSN OOM hh 8669396431953 93995 
3570.30 8507, 2: YT 17: 3,220 ar: 
213% 

6,173 322, 0: 6, τὸ τ ΟΝ 


41: ΤΟ3 42 310) 2200 6, ἅτ 2: 159, Τὸ; 
6, 52 17. 318. 52. 0, 57, 22047. 


6, 89: 668: 6, 0576: oN 1 7. ὦ, 
za2/3r; 357, 32.86, 722:0923, 09r. 
6, 132: 67. 6, 137/40: 406. 409 ff. 


(*417 f.). 308, ro. 309, 14; 16. 310, 
IT 2IS 311322324: 95 GN 737003 
6, 57. 
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7; Or 357: 771, Το; 
72 20,82 ΟΞ 7: 50, 4: 75090! 
651. 7,945: 406. 415. 192,11. 312, 
28. SPS. Ge 2:13 ΟΣ ΤΟ ἢ. 113: 
Oo BETT 422. 1 7005924878 
ἢ τὸν 3: ὁδὲ δὲ 7.370/17294,430. 
77803278: 

Gh, TO), Gh BAS CO, GL in ΠΣ GO. ὁ. 
8, 42/8: 69, 5. 8, 44: 387. 399. 420. 
58, 54. 295, 45. 312, 28. 316, 40. 
319,54. 8,46,3:55 f. 8, 5I,1:17. 
8, 32.274, Ir. 8, 532 326, 2: 328, 5. 
GNES5 UE ZELL. 
SAL 5 ΘΝ ORO EDEELITME2: 


7, 9: 354, 37- 


SOO Ὁ ΠΟΣῚ “8: 7: 195. 8, 152: 
448, 6. 

Ὁ. 26,8: 446. 356, 47: 9, 702182. 

9, 73: 39. 259, II. 9, 91, I: 557. 
ἥρωες: 614. 

bodily size of —: 391. tombs of —: 

391. cult of —: 321, 59. anony- 


mous —: 605. 346, 3. 

ἥ.: 440. 605. N. at Phaleron: see s. 

Androgeos.  — of civilization: 401. 

meaning of — in Homer: 658. 

Herse, daughter of Kekrops: 109. *425. 

675 7900: 2. 727, 5. 445, 0: 407, 1: 

Cf. 5. Kekrops. 

πομπή for —: 643. 327,3. — in the 

Evichthomios story: 328, 5. 401, 3. 

Hersephoria, festival: 624. 643 f. 327, 3. 

329, 5. 

Hesiodos, epic poet: 232. 314. 354 f. 379. 

409. 599. 603. 305, 3; 6. 

books on —: cf. s. Proklos; Scholia. 

life and descendants: 580f. Cf. s. 
Stesichoros. date: 476, 12. tomb 
of —: see s. Orchomenos. 

H. and Delphi: 574. 

text of —: 307. 301, 19. 342, 7. 

interpreters: see s. Plutarch; Proklos; 
Scholia; Tzetzes. 


ὁ κατὰ πρύμναν 


writings: 
Theogony: 259, 8. vv. Iff.: 574. 
53 ff.: 609. 361: 188. 912[4: 195. 


1011/6: 322, 5. Erga 69 ff.; 368/9: 
270, 23. III; 169/9e: 301, I. 





ΤΟ13: 352, 22. (270/05 580. 571 
ff.:267,17. 583 ff.:275,2. 765 ff.: 
30027170, ΕἸ. 272 τόν ΔΩ͂ΙΣ δὲ 


800/I: 272, 2. 810: 447, 6. 828: 
582. Aspis 182: 342, 7. 

F 1-7 Rz®: 316, 40. F 43: 306, 6. 
F73:648. F00:25,24. F104: 
604.495,20. F123:603. F134: 
5orf. F150:623. 511,1. F265: 


580. 476, 3. 


Hesione, daughter of Laomedon: 521, 6. 
Hestia: 186. 553. 42I, 25. 

Ἕστία ὁδός: 313. Cf. s. Athens (streets). 
Hestiaia, deme: 313. 


— town in Euboia: 461. 372, 4; 5. 


Hesychios of Alexandreia, lexicographer: 


217.395. s.v.”AyAaveog: 427. ᾿Αγλαυ- 
οίδες: 326, 2. Αγραυλος: 612. ἀδύ- 
varor: 562. Αἰδοῦς βωμός: 643. 
ἀίδρυτον κακόν: 76, 3. ἅμιπποι: 348. 
ἄρνα προβάλλειν: 515, 4. ἀρρηφορία: 
643. ᾿Αφρόδιτος:; 5521. διμάχαι: 
350. Διὸς θᾶκοι: 392. “Exdderog 
Ζεύς: 435. ἐἑκαλία, ἑκαλιθμός: 341, 17. 
ἐπ᾿ Εὐρυγύηι ἀγών: 603 1. ᾿ἙἘρετριακὸς 
κατάλογος: 372, 3. 
506f. θθεοίνια: 628. 
Θριαί, θριάζειν: 559. 
Κεκροπίη: 295,51. κλεψίρρυτον ὕδωρ: 
632. Λίμναι:. 594. νηφάλια ξύλα: 
558. ἔξυμβόλους: 557. 448,5. ὋὉὧὺμο- 
λώιος Ζεύς: 632. περιστίαρχοι, περί- 
στιον: 639. Ileppetdar: 291, 20. oxei- 
ρος: 200,77. σμῖλος: 644. Τιτανίδαι: 
658. τριχτύα, -τεῖρα: 653. φαρμα- 
xoí: 520,2. ὥὦσχοι, ὠσχοφόρια, -toy: 
288 f. 

ESpnuara: 226. 401. 307, 9. 325, 4. 
469, 8. Cf. s. Athens; civilization. 
books om —: 228. 239. 264. 358. 380. 

389. 404. 567 f. 354, 36. 
theories om —: (226). 389. 446. 646. 
325, 2. 354, 38. (Add. p. 529.) 
single inventions : 
ἀγὼν διὰ σωμάτων (γυμναστική): 513, 
5. agriculture: 404. 4231. 296, 4. 
325, 6. baking (äpros): 522, 4. 
chariot (yoking of horses): 401. 508, 2. 


“Ἑρμοκοπίδαι: 
Θησεῖον: 548. 
’Iaußn: 324, 3. 
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coinage: 567. Sina: 513, 5. 
divination (μαντικὴ): 357. 557. 559 ft. 


449, ἐλαία; 286, I4. 513, 5. 
ἐρωτικὰ σχήματα: 354, 26. fire: 
628. 650. 506, Το. grain: 196. 270. 
4231. 325, 2. 506, r0. — hexameter : 


575- 476, 2. 477, 2. 497, 5. Ct. s. Phe- 
monoe. houses: 307, 9. ἰατρική: 
‚ (650). language: 615. marriage: 
285, 3. 296, 4. Cf. s.v. metals, use 


of: 457, 16. musical instruments: 
573. 307,9. παλαιστικὴ (wrestling) : 
306. 645 f. πηγαῖα ὕδατα: 506, IO. 


ἴα 
TOY LY 
σκιάδειον (swn- 


Add. p. 529. pottery: 307, 9. 
(boxing): 517, 6. 
shade): 179, 74. σπονδαὶ περὶ ἀναιρέ- 
σεως νεκρῶν: 4461. συκῆ: 637. 205, 
80. 513, 4;5. (for the) theatre: 647. 
towns (cities, &oru): 264 f. 389. 628. 
warships: 328. weapons, armour 
etc.: 389. 404 f. 658 ff. wine (and 
mixing of —): 226. 270. 280. writ- 
ing: 401. 
ἱερά: *374. *439, II. 
γενικά: 544. μαντευτά: 258 f. (Add.). 
Ἱερὰ Συκῆ: 205, 80. 513, 4. Cf. s. Athens 
(topography). 
ἱεραὶ ἡμέραι: 368. Cf. s. days. 
— τριήρεις: 141. 327 f. Cf. s. Ammonias; 
Paralos; Salaminia. 
ἱερεῖς: 203. 260. 443, 2. 
ἱεροὶ &poroL: 206, 80. 266, LI. 
— αὐλῶνες: See s. αὐλῶνες. 
— λόγοι: 388. 
— πόλεμοι: see 5. Sacred Wars. 
Hierokleides, daiduchos: 531. 
Hierokles, mantis: 259. 181, 3. 183, 17. 
372, 4. 
tepounvia: 542. 
Hieron, alleged son of Dionysios Chalkus: 
276, 15. 
Hieronymos of Kardia, historian: 210. 
248. 342. 343. 153, 4. 253, 17. 
— of Rhodos, philosopher: 585. 
Hieronymus of Stridon: 171, 2. 
ἱεροποιοί: 172. 174. 258 f. 275. (282). 354. 
one of the four βίοι: 292, 23. 
ἱερόπτης: 258. 








ἱεροσκοπία: 260, 3; 5. 

ἱεροσκόπος: 256. 258 f. 374. Add. p. 535. 

ἱεροσυλία: 494. 

ἱκέται, ἱκετεία: 70. 549. 142, I4. 

ἱκετηρία: 297. 305. Cf. 8. πομπαί. 

Himeraios, brother of Demetrios Phale- 
veus: 244, I4. 

Hipparchos Χάρμου ΙΚολλυτεύς: 119 ff. 
453, 9- 

— son of Peisistratos: see s. Peisistratos 
and Peisistratidai. 

Hippasos, son of Admetos: 194. 

Hippias, son of Peisistratos: 
Peisistratos and Peisistratidai. 

— of Elis, sophist: 352. 381. 420. 18, 154. 
154, 4. 278, 4. 354, 38. 

in Sparta: 8, 76. 

Hippobotai, in Euboia: 372, 4. 

Hippobotos, mythic Athenian, father of 
Athenais: 617. 

Hippodameia, daughter of Danaos: 651. 

Hippokleides Τεισάνδρου, archon a. 566] 
5: 508, 2. Cf. 5. Philaidai. 

Hippokrates of Kos: 

ll. ἀὴρ. 17: 38. 

Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, wife 
of Theseus: cf. s. Antiope. 
in Athens: 76. 78. *439. in Megara: 

345, 22. 

Hippolytos, son of Theseus: 554. 593. 

607 (640). I6I, I. 495, 2. 
in Troizen: 345, 22. 

Hippomenes, last Kodrid king of Athens: 
45 f. 50 f. 52, 22. *54, 29. 56, 38. 57, 42. 
60, 59. 61, 62. 

Hipponax of Ephesos, poet: 324, 5. 

Hippostratos, Epean hero: 648. 

Hippotes, Corinthian king: 79. 

Hippothoe: see s. Euthoe. 

Hippothoon, hero, ebonym of a phyle: 
28 f. 

ἱστορίαι: 240. Cf. s. Scholia. 

historians, Greek: 
lectures by —: 8, 76. 

103. 243 f. 263. 

Historiography: cf. s. Chronography. 

Greek: *1 f. 9. 100 f. 249. 262. 329. 381. 
406 f. 416. 426. 534 f. 609. 18, 154. 


see S. 


prefaces of —: 


INDEX 


55,34. 179, 209. 224, 9. 279, 13. 303, 
3. 315, 39. 398, 42. 428, 9. _ 

Ionian: 381. (489, r3). 

Roman: 102. 173. 237. 245 f. 99, 115. 

Cf. s. Annalists. 

Modern: 176, 133. (303, 3). 
Historis, daughter of Teiresias: 659. 
Homeridai: 476, 3. Cf. s. rhapsodes. 
Homeristai: 476, 14. 
Homeros: cf. s. Epos; Istros; Philocho- 
ros. 
life and legend: 170. 228 f. 382. 421. 
* 576 ff. 580 f. 279, I0. 474, 7. 478, 3. 
488, 7. Cf. s. Vita Homeri. 
pedigree: 472, II. 475, 2. 
date: 578 f. 474, II. 
H. and Argos: 577 1. 
579. 474, 8; IT. 
text, state copy: 579 f. 277, 7. 342, 7. 
books on —: see s. Certamen; Philo- 
choros; Vita Homeri. 
interpreters of —: 377. 378 f. 421. 597. 
626. 634. (647?). 656. 504, 38. 505, 44. 
single items: 
Megara in —: 428. 431. Orestes in 
270242 27,0276 28; 28249, ΤΙ: 
442, 5. Theseus in —: 342, 7. 
single passages: 

Il. A 97/8: 655. A 265: 44, 7. 
9422 94.409360: 224, τ A270: 
ae Asanzla: 342, 7." B*104] 5: 
660. B 484 ff.: 334, 27. B 499: 442. 
B 508: 334, 27. B 536/45: 47, 24. 
B 546/56: 41. 309. 428. 630. 631. 14, 
128.289, IT. 328, 5. 333,25. B 557/8: 
431. 441. 289, 11. B 559/90: 47, 7. 
B 560/8: 578. B 681/94: 303, 3. 
B 840/3: 303, 3. B 848/50: 660. 
Dura2044-0653 1. AU 234/4234, 7: 
A 8: 500, 15. A 409: 353, 24. E 59: 
348, 14. H 238: 405. © 28T: 660. 
Tg: 43,0. 1 210/209: 549. 1 354: 
363. AN 685: 330, 3. 114 fl. 353, 
24. O 679/84: 350. 253, 17. 11233/5: 
303, 3. 9060, 6—7P-501: 303,3. X 552 
jfh:657. X 570: 573. T 119: 659. 
Y 403/5: 475, 6. ® 152/60: 660. 'F 
782/3: 656. Ὡ: 354, 39. Q 262: 545. 


— and Athens: 
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Od. y 273: 289, II. y 330/41: 360. 
n 56 ff.: 440. 0 112/3: 440. 346, 2. 
N 321|5; 631: 342, 7- X ὅ3ο[1: 44, 
D245, 7. 224, 7222543. u85ff.: 
547: Ὁ 1757: 902, 3: 

Hymn. Apoll. 89 ff.: 659. — 147, 
152: 508, 2. — Cer. grff.: 195f. 
— 202/5: 422. — 303 ff.: 325, 2; 6. 
— 474 ff.: 515, 3. — in Dionys.: 
322, 5. — in Merc. 17 ff.: 369. 
10r 11203090 097,08 διε, 

Homogalaktes: 320 ff. Cf. 5. γεννῆται; 
ὀργεῶνες. 
Homoiotetes, Greek-Roman: 
Homole, mountain: 632. 
Homoloeus, son of Amphion: 510, 2. 
Homoloia, festival: 632. 
Homoloios, month: 632. 
Homolois: 
epiklesis of Athena: see 5.ν. 
of Niobe: 510, 2. 
Homonoia, goddess: 524. 
homonyms, /exica of: 388, 2. 
ὅπλα παρεχόμενοι: 378, I9. 383, 54. 
Hoples, son of Ion: 181. 
Horai, goddesses: 270. 272. 42I, 28. 
— and Helios: 546. 
Horaia, festival (?): 440, 2. 
“Ορισμοὶ τῆς πόλεως, book: 402, 4. 515, 4. 
Horkomosion, sacred place in Athens: 78. 
Horme, cult in Athens: 516, r. Cf. s. 
Personifications. 


500, I4. 


daughter 


*Opot, Ionian chronicles: 1. 15. 8, 76. 
469, r3. 

— Ναξίων: 56. 

Hyades: 179. 279 f. 499, 2. Cf. s. Diony- 
sos (nurses); Erechtheus; Hyakin- 
thides. 

Hyakinthides: 178 ff. 280. 495, 2r. 


521, 8. Cf. s. Hyades; Parthenoi. 
Hyakinthos of Lakedaimon and 'Y. 

πάγος: 178. 280. Cf. s. Orthaia. 
Hyantes, tribe in Boeotia: 295, 41. 
Hybris, stone and altar of —: 635 f. Cf. 

s. ἀργοὶ λίθοι; Personifications. 
Hybristika, festival in Argos: 444, 2. 
Hydrophoria, festival: 268, 2. 
Hye: 449, 2. Cf. s. Semele. 
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Hyes: see s. Dionysos (epikleseis). 

Hygieia: 231, 3. Cf. s. Athena (epikle- 
seis). 

Hyginus, grammarian: 419. 504, 43. 
Astron. 2, 5: 518, I. 2, I3: 651. 326, 

2; 3. 2, 14: 606 f. 2, 29: 286, 17. 
2, 34/5: (657). 2, 40: (657). 

Fab. 41: 493, 10. 46: 286, 12. 140: 
450, 8. 147: 325, 6. 166, 5: 327, 3. 
187: 32, 9. 

Hymettos, mountain range: 
dwelling-place of the Pelasgians: 72. 

407Í. 411. 415. 417. 419 f. 308, 9. 

Hymns: 360f. φυσικοί: 445, 3. 

Hyp(er)akrioi: 287, r. 468, 4. Cf. s. 
Diakrioi. 

Hyperbios, son of Ares, first slayer of 
animals: 307, 9. 

'—, Corinthian, 
307, 9. 

—, Sicilian, first builder of houses: 72 f. 
307, 9. Cf. s. Agrolas. 

Hyperbolos ’Avrıpavoug Ilspıdotöng, de- 
magogue: 51. *I51. 247. 317. Add. 
P. 533: 

Hyperboreans: 176f. i91. 196. 600. 

Hypereides, ovator: 435, 4. 
or. I col. 8: 435, 6. col. 9/10: 539. 

Col. 9, 18 ff.: 239, I. 

Hypomnemata, type of scientific book: 
see s. scholars. 

Hyrnetho, mother of Homer: 577. 


inventor of pottery: 


lakchos: 324, 9. 516, 4. 

lalysos, town in Rhodos: 520, 3. 

Iambe, in the cult of Demeter: 421 ff. 

ἴαμβος: 421 f. 

Iason, Argonaut: 74. (78). 

— of Pherai, tyvant: (141). 

Idomeneus of Lampsakos, pamphleteer 
(?): 380. 482 f. 

Idrieus, ruler of Halikarnassos: 86, 56. 
IO4, II. 430, 18. 

Ikarios, mythic figure: 268. 269. 307, 9. 
Cf. s. Erigone. 

Ikos, island: 172. 173. 175. 








Imbros, island: 406. 410. 315, 37. 322, I. 
Cf. s. Pelasgians. 
Immarados, son of Eumolpos: 284. 161, 3. 
498, I. 
Inaros Ῥαμμητίχου, Libyan prince: 373, 
5. 
informers: see 5. μηνυτής. 
Inscriptions: 117, 118. 164. 542 ff. 266, 
TA 
of 307/6; 306/5B.C.: 5421. 438, 5. 
— in the Atthides: 375. 496. Cf. s. 
Philochoros. courts of law in —: 150,6. 
single inscriptions: 
IG? I 19/20: 121, 23. 39: 259. 372, 
$5: 745: 37932550: 2/7 5122 12 SETA 
2, 51]2: 121} 23. 17605 249 pEO SS 
162,015: 77: 1835 17282 64 2 1D 227 
94: 37, I0. II4: 4IO, 2. 260: 421,25. 
295: 52. 296: I21, 18. I24, 29. 298: 
480, 42 3383 4910339 [739393 
342/3: 380, 29. 358: 493. 376: 
407, 2. 688: 295, 5I. 839: 76, 3. 
871/2: 63,70. 882: 66. gor: 291, 19. 
928, 95: 70, 17. 929: 184, 28. 950: 
184, 28. 
I GSETTSEr A 5.41: BAC τ. 
29. 204: 530f. 223: 174. 225: 
4. 230: 536. 258:235, I. 334: 
454: 250, 31. 456; 459; 47I: 
249, 30. 438, 5. 463: 452, 5. 
438, 6. 655: 349, 25. 668: 
6742. 190. O75" 164, 75 E670: 1828 
930: 190. 956/8: 323, 3. ΤΟΙΙ: 617. 
324, On 232: ΤΟΊ, 2227239203708 
1358: I6I, 3. 257, 13. Cf. s. Tetra- 
polis. 1371: 129, 5. 1388: 421, 25. 
1437: 424, 6. 1496: I6I, 3. 1589: 
250,32. 15092. 20211. T6072 203 
1828: 398, 42. 1930: 70, 20. 2911: 
323, 2. 4817: 158, 12. 4969: 168,7. 
5007: Add. p. 544. 5064; 5072: 
398, 42. 5151: 444, 7. 
Agora 727: 394. 515, 4. 1749: 151, 
6. 2044: 618. 3244; 3394: 285 ff. 
551. 221, I83. 257, 13. 4068: 407, 2. 
4120: 451 (Add.). 5228: 251, 2. 
5509: 63, 70. 5884: 250, 31. Hesp.6 
f. 246: 151. 9 f. 97: 5IT, 2. 


380, 
431, 
275. 
344- 
649: 
276. 


> 
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Iss. Olympia 466: 398, 42. 

IG? XII 5 no. 2: 326. — no. 480: 
456, I2. — no. 916 ff.: 548. XII 7 
no. 5: 95. I07. XII 6 no. 1: 312, 30. 

59i. 3.73: 127. 50. 180}1: 110. 2. 
182: 418, 38. 426, 2.. 434/5: 220. 
71107,0261. 6. 

intercalation: see 8. calendar. 

inventions: see s. Εὑρήματα. 

Io, daughter of Prometheus: 650. Cf. s. 
Isis. 

loannes Antiochenus: 

F 13, 5 Mue: 390. 

— Lydus: 

De mens. 4, 15: 617. Add. p. 534. 

Iobakcheia, festival: 507, 6. 

Iolaos, hero: 257, 13. 441, 6. 

Ion, son of Xuthos: 32. *78 f. 181. 234. 
280 ff. 396. (591?). 628. 45, 12. 51, 13. 
*58, 54. 210, 104. 292, 23. 312, 28. 
484, 8. 
son of Apollo: 633. constitution of —: 

282 f. 333, 22. Cf. 5. φυλαί. 

— of Chios: 162. 35, 2. 39, 21. 368, 14. 
461, 7. 

— of Samos: 20. 

Ionia, Ionians: 64. 69. 78. 169. 194. 265. 
283. 360. 364. 407. 413. 422. 428. 431. 
482. 513 ff. 520. 628. 653. 201; 6. 
ΡΟ Tes 9:27 28.1390; 3: 332; 10. 
418, 36. Cf. s. Athens (history); 
Hellas. — Ephesos; Erythrai; Hairai, 
Klazomenai; Kolophon ; Miletos; Prie- 
ne; Smyrna. — Panionia. 

Ionian migration: see s. Herodotos; 
Migrations. — vevolt: 213. 170, II. 
310, 21.  — science: see s. Chrono- 
graphy; Ethnography; Genealogy; 
Historiography. 

Ios, island in the legend of Homer: 580 f. 

Iphigeneia: 39. 85. *186 f. 28, 27. 29, 28. 
VIE ἡ. 

Iphikrates Τιμοθέου ἹῬαμνούσιος, Athe- 
nian general: 107. 156. 170. 325. 521. 
526 ff. 

Ipsos, battle at —: 347. 250, 5. 

Isagoras Teto&v8pou, archon 5087: 114, 
ὌΝ 
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Isaios, ovator: 251, 6. 253, 16. 
or. 3, 76: 189. 8, 18: 189. 12: 144, 30. 
Isis, Egyptian goddess: 615. 643. 650. 
ὍΣ. 5..:16. 
Ismenion, at Thebes: 557. 448, I; 6. 
Isokrates, orator: 86 f. 89 f. xor f. 162. 
229. 311. 523. 9r, 86. 353, 32. 364, 61. 


423, 16. 
in Chios: 81, 28. school of —: 376. 80, 
28. statue of —: 334. 


political standpoint: 89 f. 97f. 120. 
SI, 26; 29. 87, 59. 93, 89. 

— and history: 98. 112 f. 90, 84. 103, 
148. IIO, 41. 

knowledge of, and velations with, other 
writers: 
I. and Androtion: see s.v. — and 
other Atthidographers: 112 f. — and 
Hevodotos: 102. — and Plato: 80, 
28. — and Theramenes: 8I, 29. 
— and Thukydides: 103, 148. 

single items: 
on the Aveopagos: 109. 115. Cf. below 
s. speeches. on Perikles: 103, 148. 
on Timotheos: see s.v. 

speeches and single passages: 


Aigin. 5ff.: 261, 7. Antidos. 93: 
79,15. 101/39: 528.  rog[ro: 523. 
524. 127|8: 105. 103, 145.411 166: 


7I,5. 232:450.359,9. Archidam.: 
9I. 85, 54. 87, 61. 88, 62. | Aveop.; 
I. cip.: 89f. 96 ff. 339. *85, 54. 
90, 82. 103, 148. 106, 19. Aveop. 12: 
105. 103, I48. 16: 91, 86. ror, 4r. 
2930: 98, 218. 37; 43/6: 109. 110, 
41. 44: ττ2. 843970102. Ἱ1|. εἰρ. 24: 
96, 105. 82: 880, 9. 86: 192. Hel. 
18/9: 43, 2;7. 35/6: 226, 9. 290, 15. 
Panath.: 283. 311. 106, 19. III, 4I. 
353, 30; 31; 32. 356, 47. 126: 391. 
283, 55. 159/60: 429, 15; 17. 
1103589325 1. Panege Ol. 353, 32. 
168/70: 77. 78. Philipp. 103/4: 
86, 56. Plataikos: 353, 32. 420, 8. 
Περὶ tod ζεύγους: 360, 9. 

Isthmia, national games: 374. 521. 654. 

Isthmos, στήλη ἐν: 430. 

Istros, the Callimachean: 22. 60. 61. 68. 
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78. 155. 181. 196. 205. 206. 239. 240. 
244. 275. 297. 305. 308. 354. 595. *618 
ff. 651. 70, 24. 159,1. 168, 14. I95, 9. 
216, 139. 217, 155; 159. 225, 8. 344, 17. 
481, 7. 490, 17. 492, I. native place, 
social position, residence: 618 f. date: 


619. local knowledge of Athens (?): 
510, I2. “local patriotism’: 625. 
*so4, 41. grammarian (antiquary): 
619. 625. interest in religion: 652. 
— in science: 658 (?). as biographer: 
655. evaluation of —: 624 ff. 
writings: 619ff. sources: 622 f. 


649. 511, I: 519, 4. quotations from, 
and use made of: 620. 622. 624. 626 f. 
633. 635. 637. 638. 641. 645. 647. 648. 
649. 653. 654. 655. 656 f. 659. 256, 6. 
339, 5. 504, 43. 509, 8. 511, I. 513, 5. 
1517/23 ΙΔ, Τὶ T0989 2852 29807 
᾿Αττικά (Συναγωγὴ τῶν ᾿Ατθίδων): 
619 ff. 626 f. 627 ff. 647. 649. 655. 
657. 276, 25. 521, 8. "Ατακτα: 
619. 620 f. 626. 640 ff. 644. 647. 657. 
*502, 23. 505, 44. :Arrınal λέξεις: 
640. 642. 657. 659. Αἰγυπτίων ἀποι- 
κίαι: 625. 626. 649 ff. 505, 43. Περὶ 
ἸΠτολεμαίδος: 625. 651. 
᾿Αργολικά: 647 f. 660. 501, 14. 523, 5. 
᾿Ηλιακά: 626. 648 f. 660. 
᾿Απόλλωνος ἐπιφάνειαι: 652 ff. (657?). 
Ἡρακλέους ἐπιφάνειαι: 654. Συνα- 
yayn τῶν Κρητικῶν θυσιῶν: 651. 
Ilept τῶν Ἡλίου ἀγώνων: 374. 651 f. 
Tlept στεφάνων (?): 652. 6541. Περὶ 
ἰδιότητος ἄθλων: 374. 652. 654. 655. 
-Χρησμῶν συναγωγὴ (7): 501, r3. 


Μελοποιοί: 618. 647. 654. 655. (Life 
of Sophokles?): 647. 655. 
Σύμμικτα: 619. 626. (6472). 655 8. 


660. Cf. s. Scholia on Homer. 
“Ὑπομνήματα: 619. 620. 626. (647?). 
(656?). 660. 523,5. Πρὸς Τίμαιον 
ἀντιγραφαί: (6477). 656. sor, ro. 
Poems: 642. 651. 655. 657. 501, r2. 
504, 43. 523, 5 (?). 

knowledge of, and velations with, other 
writers : 
I. and Apollonios Rhodios: 660 (?). 








— and Aristarchos: 523, 6. | — and 
Antikleides: 650. 651. 654. | — and 
Hekataios of Abdera: 649. | — and 
Kallimachos: 652. 654. 657. — and 
Philostephanos: 650. | — and Pole- 


mon: see s.v. 
single items: 
on Homer: 631. 633. 655 f. 657 (?). 


658 ff. on Sophokles: 618. 647. 655. 
on Thebes: 632. on Theseus: 635. 
645. 

fragments : 
ἘΠ 2183: 6835: 64450 E DI643 DE Fog 
643..0452 227425225 Tae hs 6202 


644. F 19: 554. F 24: 447, 4. 
F 25: 635002 27:2497,,3-02033]2: 
618. F 65: 638. 
Istros, son of Aigyptos: 651. 
— of Kallatis, author of a book Ilept 
τραγωιδίας: 618. 578, 1. 
— Μενάνδρου: 501, 3. 
Ithome, mountain: 445. 459. 460. 369, 17. 
Cf. s. Messenia. 
ivory: 493. 
mays R62 


Jews: 381. 278, I. 
Juba, king and author: 283, 51. 500, 14. 
jurisprudence: 385, 50. 
Justinus, Christian writer: 278, I. 
— epitomator of Pompeius Trogus: 
2,6: 398. 285092325, X. 29 74:540: 
60858 1059 701.:05572 


Kadmeia, akropolis of Thebes: 168. 295, 
41. Cf.s. Thebes. occupied by Sparta 
(Sivas EIDEM DON: 

Kadmeioi: 5r4, 7. 
= Ilpuveic: 33. 

Kadmilos: Add. p. 538. 

Kadmos, founder of Thebes: 167 f. 415. 
294, 35. 295, 41. daughters of —: 
179. 499, 2. 

— Πανδίονος Μιλήσιος, alleged writer of a 
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Κτίσις Μιλήτου καὶ τῆς ὅλης ᾿Ιωνίας: 
608. *610. 613. 37, 8. 489, II. 

—"' ApysA&ou Μιλήσιος, author of ’Arrıxal 
ἱστορίαι: Oro f. 

x&9oc, καδίσχκος, vessel: 554. 

Kainon, court of law (Athens): 167. 
748,02. 750, 5. ΣΟΥ δὲ 71 ὃ. 

Kalchas, mantis: 262, Io. 

TKalliades, Athenian general a. 406/5: 

512. 

Kallias ‘Irrovixov, agent of Perikles: 167. 
peace of — a. 450/49: 100. 192. 478. 
513. 525 f. 92, 86. 415, 21. 418, 36. 
420, 12. 428, 13. venewal of —: 
413, 7. alleged τιμαί and condemna- 
tion: 520. 525 f. 422, 31; 33. votive 
gifts: (295, 507). 422, 31. 

— —, Athenian general a.391/0: 156. 521. 
ambassador to Sparta a. 3721: 422, 23. 
friend of the sophists etc.: 397, 37. 

— Φαινίππου: dedicator of the ᾽Αθηνᾶ 
Καθημένη (7): 295, 50. 

— (?) Ὑ περοχίδου, father-in-law of the 
iyrant Hippias: 71. Cf. s. Charmos 
Ἰζολλυτεύς. 

Kallikrates, architect of Perikles 231, 2. 

— writer of a Ilepınynoıs of Athens: (571). 

Kallimachos of Kyrene: 174. 218. 599. 
600. 619. 650. 493, IO. 
Atthidographic sources: 175. 185. 270. 
435. 440. 599. 605. 348, 13. 486, 3. 


K. and Amelesagoras: 327,3. — and 
Phanodemos: 175. 158, 18. — and 
Philochoros: 239. 412 (Add.). 
writings: 
Hymns 2, 45: 559. 3, 227: 295, 45. 
4; 284 ffscrzo, zm... 6, x9 ff: 657. 


Hekale:270.434 11.559.594. 599. 6011. 
634. 22, 23. 327, 3. 336, 3. 451, τό. 
486, 3. 492,8. Ἰοῦς ἄφιξις: 519, 3. 
Tlivaxec: sees.v. Περὶ ἀγώνων: 374. 
619. 652. Θαυμάτων συναγωγή: 
488, 3. other prose books: 619. 
single fragments: 
FoF, 96 (Pid: 44274 EF 262,579. 
F 75: 176. (F 94/5: 53, 22. 54, 29). 
F 97: 73. 412. F 103: 605. 348, 13. 
F 178/85: 175. 184. 268, 3. F 196: 
Jacoby, Fragm. Griech. Hist. III b (Suppl.) 
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493. F 200b: 158, 4. F 305: 594. 

F643, 272) Bi 72394 Addy pn 538. 
Kallimedon, Athenian, ambassador to 
Tiribazos a. 392/I: 516. 

Kalli(ei)on, court of law (Athens): 166. 
10726248, 2,1750, 5. 15T, 7, 152, 72% 
13; Τὰ 

Kallipolis, sea-port of Tarentum: 212. 

Kallippos of Corinth, author of an ἐς 
᾿Ορχομενίους συγγραφή: 608 f. 

Kallisthenes, Athenian, ambassador to 
Tiribazos a. 3021: 516. 

— of Olynthos, historian: 100. 191.193 f. 
230. 232. 525. 583. 87, 59. 96, IIob. 
141, 3; 4. 

Kallisto, mother of Arkas: 660. Cf. s. 
Megisto; Themisto. 

Kallistratos, grammarian: 496. 264, IT. 
402, II. 

— [Εμπέδου, ἵππαρχος a. 413): 318. 

— Καλλικράτους ᾿Αφιδναῖος, demagogue: 
99. 107. *519 f. 84, 43. 233, 4. 

Kallynteria, festival: 427. 555. 617. 
329, 5. 

Kalydna (Kalymna, Kalynda), island: 
142. 

χκανηφόριον, κανηφορεῖν: 275 f. 278. Cf. s. 
Panathenaia. 

Kantharos, hero: 571. 

-—, merchant: 466, r. 

Kav0&pou λιμῆν: 571. 571 f. Cf. s. Pei- 
raieus. 

Kapai, town in the Hellespont: 138. 

Kar, eponym of the Carians: 357. 

Kardia, town in the Thracian Cherson- 
nese: 534. 

Karia, Carians: 69. 132. 191. 212 f. 214. 
357. 392 f. 396. 407. 315, 35. 

— in Greece proper: 294, 35. 
Karne, Phoenician town: (660). 
Karthago: (212). 214. 

— and Athens: 55. 

Karystios of Pergamon, literary histo 
viam: 297, 2. 382, 44. 

Kassandreia, town: 438, 5. 

Kassandros, hing of Macedomia: 342. 
2172388771 Τὸ: 

Kastor of Rhodos, chronographer: 47. 48. 

38 
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50. 209.273. 381. 382 1. 45, 13. 49,11. 
50, 6. 56, 39. 279, 16. 280, 34. 282, 44; 
49; 50. 302, 2. 474, II. 

χκατακλυσμοί: see s. floods. 

κατάλογοι στρατείας: 324. 373, IO. 

χκαταρράκτης ὁδός: 309. Cf. s. Athens. 

χκαταστερισμοί: 607. 286, 17. 

xatatoun, part of the Athenian theatre: 
333 8. 

χαθαρμοί, καθάρσια: 284. Cf. 5. purifi- 
cation. 
books on —: 284. 375. 

Kaukones, barbarian people in Greece: 
414. 

Kebris, archon: 318. 571. 

Kekropia, name of Attica, its chief town, 
and the Akropolis: 264 f£. 363. 391. 394. 

* 397 ff. 284, 5. 287, 5. 201, 21. 295, 45; 53. 

Kekropidai, former name of the Atheni- 
ans: 295, 45; 53. 

Kekropion, place of worship on the Akro- 
polis: 391. 614. 283, 56. 

Kekropis, phyle: 291, 21. 

Kekrops, first king of Athens: 26. 32. 44. 
50. 55. 169. 176. 178. 194. 226. 262. 
264 f. 275. 362 f. 385 f. 3871. *389 ff. 
405. 407. 423. 568. *614. 636. 22, 23. 
50,6. 61, 63. 176, 113.2893 1ο. 283, 50. 
*286, 12. 306, 6. 328, 5. Cf. 5. Athens 
(list of kings); Erechtheus; Twelve 
Towns. 
name and vace: 414. 416. 286, 12. 319, 


54. shape (διφυήῆς): 390f. 401. 
death, tomb: 391. 614. 285, rr. 
καταστερισμός: 286, r7. 

wife of —: 327, 2. 328,5. son of —: 


sees. Erysichthon. daughters of —: 
108 f. 179. 276 f. 278. 280 f. 388. 398. 
*424 ff. *552. 602. 612. 643 f. 158, 14. 
283, 59. *327, 3. 328, 5. 444, 10. 445, 
6. *490, 3. Cf. s. Aglauros; Herse; 
Pandrosos; Kreusa; Merope; Prokris. 

laws and inventions: 267. (275). 389. 
400 f. 403 f. 568. census of —: 400. 
377, 17. ἐπὶ Kéxporog βίος: 404. 
Cf. s. Kronos. 

K. in Boeotia: 295, 43. 
497, 4. 


— in Euboia: 





Kekrops II, king of Athens: 269. 278. 
283. 426. 

Kelainos 6 Φλύου (Eleusis): 178. 

Keleos, hing of Eleusis: 422. (423). 515, 
e 
daughters of —: 

Saisara. 

Kel(t)es, in the Cyprian pedigrees: 651. 

Keos, island: 459, 26. 

Kephale, deme: 66, 6. 

Kephalidai, c/an: 65, 6. Cf. s. Pythion. 

Kephalion, historian: 273. 

Kephalos, eponym of the Kephalidai : 22. 
53. 109. 314. 638. (657). 24, 23. 65, 6. 
176, II4. 327, 3. 514, 7. Ct. s. "Apetoc 
πάγος; Ole. 

Kephisia, town and deme: 287, 5; 6. 293, 
33. 
trittys (?): 394. 

Kephisodoros of Athens, /socratean: 203. 

Kephisodotos, Athenian general a. 360/ 
59: 140. 

—, Athenian sculptor: 524. Cf. s. Ἐἰρήνη. 

Kephisophon ᾿Αφιδναῖος, Athenian ge- 
neval a. 342/1; 340/39: 175. 331. 535 ff. 

Kerameikos, Kerameis, market-place and 
deme: 183. 190. 206. 234. 313. 314. 339. 
603. 604. 605. 606. 505, 2. 
state-cemetery im —: 545. 606. (495, 20). 

Keramos, Aero: 206. 234. 314. (cf. s. 
Koroibos). 

Kerata, hills opposite Salamis: 193. 

Keres, demons: 365. 

Kerkyon, vanquished by Theseus: 646. 
G2, On) On 472: 25257840. 

Kerkyra (Kor-), island: 170. 
170, 4. 347, 9. 396, 29. 404, I. 

Kersobleptes, Odrysian king: 142. 529. 
TIER 

κηρυχκεῖον, garlanding of: 298. Cf. s. 
Oschophoria. 

Kerykes, Eleusinian clan: 53. 64 f. 71. 
*108 ἢ 284. 65; 6, 260; 2032713. 

κήρυκες, heralds : 64 1. 298. 193, 4. 264, 11. 

Keteus, mythic king of Arcadia: 660. 

Ketriporis, Thracian dynast: 327. 233, 2. 

Kimon Μιλτιάδου Λακιάδης, Athenian 


general a. 476/5 ff.: 72. 73. 91. 98. 


639. 498, r. Cf. s. 


PIS. 
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ΤΟΙ f. 208 f. 317. 319. *455 ff. 478 ff. 

60, 59. 8I, 29. 92, 86. 119, 14. 126, 58. 

229, 4. 381, 36. 3 

civil state (citizenship): 477. 478. 479. 
383, 58. family (sons) of —: 479. 
38r, 36.  vacehovses of —: 365, 3. 
policy (speech) of —: 368, 14. εὔθυ- 
va of —: 519. 369, 17.  ostracism of 
—: 459. 475. 478. 369, 17.  evalua- 
tion of —: 39r, 14. 

Kinesias of Athens, διθυραμβοποιός: 607. 

king-lists: 381 f. Cf. s. Argos; Athens; 
Macedonia; Sparta. 

Kinyras, king of Paphos: 650. 445, 6. 

Kisseus, father of Hekabe: 378. 

Kissia, Phrygian village: 378. 

Kissos, Thraco-Macedonian town: 378. 

Kithairon, mountain: 83. 

κιθάρα: 573. 469, 8. 

κιθάρισις: 313. 

Klazomenai, Jonian town: 39, 18. 

Klearchos Macedonian, ambassador of 
Philip a. 339/8: 332. 

— of Soloi, peripatetic philosopher: 203. 
2ZTT4E21.3:050 1594015. 255,22. 250, 3:14- 
265, 3. 

xXn8óvec: 556 f. 557 f. 451, 15. Cf. s. 
omens. 

Kleidemos of Athens, Atthidographer: 
ἘΠ 52. 155 46,43. 51. 557 4f. 103. 116. 
145« 155. 169. 239. 251. 9, 96. 43, 2. 
58, 54. 259, 9. 
phyle, family: 57. 82. 255. 
date: 571. 
public honouring of —: 59. 611. 
local patriotism: 348, 13. 
scientific interests: 85. 108. 79, 23. 


174, 58. 
political standpoint: 46. 82. 97. 223. 
writings : 
Atthis: 58 ff. arrangement of subject- 
matter: 59. style: 59. quotations 
from, and use made of: 244. 354. 435- 
455- 


Exegetikon: 60. 70. 203. 228. 356. 


366. 375- 
knowledge of, and relations with, other 


writers: 
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K. and Aristotle: 48. 57. (116?). 59, 
56. 60, 58; 59.  — and Ephovos: see 
s.v. — and Euripides: 79. — and 
Hevodotos: 70. 71 f£. 74 f. (81 £.?). 82. 
— and Phandemos: 80f. | — and 
Phevekydes: 84. | — and Philocho- 
vos: see s.v.  — and Thukydides: 
69. (74). 365, 2. 

single items: 
on Herakles and Theseus: 68. 74 ff. 
438. on Peiststvatos: 71 ff. on 
Themistokles: 811. 

testimonies and fragments: 
155,3: τεῦ αι 3447 fg 02. 05.8: 
134, 7. F r0: (505). F Ir: 354. 
STO 5302. τῷ ΤῊ τῆ: το: 205.8206, 
41, 6. 346, 13. F 18: 38. (281). 344, 
277702282, 127 Visa ΘΝ, 17: 
F 27: 499, 2. possible fragments: 
435. 337, 10. 

Kleisthenes of Athens: 20. *28 ff. *65. 
*67. 96. 117 f. 119 ff. 146. 158 ff. 183. 
(251). 267. 316. 431. 450 ff. (Add.). 
461. 474 f. 481. 8r, 29. 91, 86. 93, 89. 
95, 104. II5, I2. I17, 46. 150, 5. 226, 2. 
230, 5. 231,15. 283, 60. 291, 21. 343, 11. 
382, 49. 383, 54. 385, 63. 502, 25. Add. 
p. *530 ff. Cf. s. Alkmeonidai; Delphi 
(Alcmeonid temple). 

civil state (citizenship): 383, 58. 367, 
69. archon a. 525/4: 451 (Add.). 
demes and trittyes: 394. 475. 382, 49. 
K. and Pevsia (foveign policy): 124. 
alleged ostvacism: 124. 117, 46. 357, 3. 

Kleisthenes of Sikyon: 578. 

Kleitarchos, tyvant of Eretria: 535 f. 537. 

— of Aigina, glossographer: 215 f. 

— (of Alexandreia), historian of Alexan- 
der the Great: 434, 3. 435, 6. 

Kleito, mother of Ewripides: 585. 

Kleitodemos: 57. See s. Kleidemos. 

Kleitophon ᾿Αριστωνύμου, Athenian: 
amendment of —: 30. 33, 17. 34, 23. 


UIS 
Kleomenes I, king of Sparta: 36r, 15. 
* 363, 29. 
Kleon KAeatwévoo, demagogue: (134). 
150 f. 500 ff. 
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διατείχισμα of —: 497. evaluation of 
- ΕΟ, 

Kleopatra, daughter of Evechtheus: 593. 

Kleophon (ὁ λυροποιός), demagogue: 510. 
407, 6. 

Kleopompos Κλεινίου, Athenian general 
a. 431/0: 129. 130. 125, 32. 

Klepsydra, κρήνη: *632 f. 207, 84. 

χλοπή, literary: 
books on —: 386. 598. 600. Oro. 

—, action at law: 492. 493 f. 500. 399, 
49; 50. 417, 28. 489, IO. 

Klymene: cf. s. Ktimene. 
mother of Homer: 5801. 

Hesiod: 580. 

Knemos, Spartan admiral: 132 ff. 

Knidos, battle of: 156. 513 f. 516. 519. 
417, 27. 

Kobaloi, δαίμονες: 271. 

κόβαλος, meaning of: 271 f. 

Kodros, Kodridai: 33. *43 ff. 56. 219. 
311. 621. Cf. s. Medon; Melanthos; 
Neleus. 


wife of 


name: 414. : 
χοιναὶ ἱστορίαι: 329. Cf. 5. Historiogra- 
phy. 


Koiron Τριπτολέμου, eponym: 638 f. 

Koironidai, Eleusinian clan: 629. *638 f. 
644. 507, 9. Cf. 5. Perithoidai; Philieis. 

Kolainis: see s. Artemis. 

κόλαινον (?), bird: 178. 

Kolainos, local king in Altica: 27. 177 f. 
387. 

κωλακρέται, Officials: 

Kollytos, deme: 71 f. 

Kolonides, town in Messenia: 34. 178. 
I58, 7. 

Kolonos, deme(s): 
Agoraios, Misthios: 496. | Hippios: 
309. 314. 640. I54, 4. 265, 5. 350, IO. 
name of a quarter: 496. 402, II. 

Kolophon, Ionian town: 36, 6. 297, 5. 

Komarchos, writer on Elis(?): 649. 

κωμῆται, villagers: 443. 

Kouwıdobuevor, books on: 148. 194. 257. 
507. 136, 14. 167, 25. 388, 2. 389, 7. 

κῶμος: 301. 220, 162. 

Konon Τιμοθέου, Athenian general a. 


+177 #146 f. 





414|3: 325. 513 f. 516 f. 521. 522. 526. 
413, 8. 

Köpaxes, place in Thessaly: 209 f. 

Korakesion, frontier town in Cilicia: 209. 

Kore: see s. Demeter; Persephone. 

Korinna, poetess: 282, 44. 

Koroibos of Athens, inventor of pottery: 
307, 9. (cf. s. Keramos). 

xopóvr (crow): 603. 606. 492, 10. 

Korone, Attic peninsula: 254, IO. 

Koroneia, Boeotian town: 142. 
battle at —: 447. 371, 2. 

Κορωνίδες κόραι: 628. 

Koronis, daughter of Phleg yas : 603. (657). 

Koronos, Lapith: 351. 

Korydallos, deme: 
mysteria at —: 374. 

Kos, island: 331. 27I, I5. 297, 2. 
naval battle at —: 221. Add. p. 534. 

Kosmo, priestess of Athena Pohas: 634. 

Kotys, Thracian (Odrysian) king: 325 f. 

Kranaoi, former name of Athenians: 
283, 53. 295, 53. 

Kranaos, king of Athens: *267. 391. 398. 
I2, 121. 22, 23. 61, 63. 188, 20. 

Krateros, author of Ynplouara: 82. 138. 
196. 199 f. 228. 375. 461. 472. 473. 
134, 9.. (251, 1). 375, 10. 380,:29.1387, 
35. 394, 20. 400, 61. 453, 9. 

F 4: 476. 478. F IT: 564. 453, 9. 
Feige 525 0E 272 429,2: 

Krates of Athens, author of Llepi θυσιῶν: 
279. 353. 556. 558. 256, 4. 

— of Pergamon, grammarian: 
474, 11. 

Kratesipolis, ruler of Sikyon: 248, 20. 

Kratinos, comic poet: 
F 456 (K): 116, Io. 

— Σφήττιος, ambassador to Sparta a. 
392/I: 519. 

Kratippos, historian: 503, 34. 
F2:410,5. F 3: 506. 

χρῆναι: 612. 633. 442, 13. Cf. s. Athens; 
Delos; Klepsydra. 

Krenides, town in Thrace: 326 f. Cf. s. 
Daton; Philippoi. 

Kreon, first archon: 16. 384. r3, 122; 
123. 62, 66. 


579- 
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— king of Corinih: 781. 

Kreophylos of Ephesos, local historian: 
489, 13. 

χρηπίς, τόπος ᾿Αθήνησιν: 570 f. 

Kreston, town ὑπὲρ Τυρσηνῶν: 303, 3. 
Shih, BU 310. D 510. δῦ. AGG GSE 
Pelasgians. 

Kreusa, daughter of Evechtheus: 781. 
179. 633. 

—, — — Hippotes: 79. 

—, — — Kekrops: 278. 

—, — — Kreon: 78 f. 

κρίσις, κρίνειν: 
legal term: 399, 50. mantic: 250, 5. 

Kritias KoXAaíoypoo of Athens: 512. 
368, 14. 411, 3; 4. 

Krobylos, comic poet: 246, 5; 6. 


Krokon Τριπτολέμου, eponym: 638 f. 
5I4, 2. 

Krokonidai, Eleusinian clan: 629. *638 
f. 644. 507, 9. 


Kronia, festival: 401 ff. 423. 
Kronion, month: 402. 297, I; 5. 
Kronos: 214 ff. 355. *401 ff. 547 f. 164, 
14. 282, 44. *299, 15 (Add.). 515, 1. 
Cf. s. Saturnus. 
cult of —: 398. 402. 651. 300, Τό. 
sanctuary of —: 299, I2. hills, 
tomb of —: 547. 441,1. 

ἐπὶ Kpóvou βίος: 404. 299, 15. 300, 16. 
Cf. s. Kekrops. 

Kropides, deme: 170. 

Ktesias of Knidos, physician and histo- 
Vian: 193. 130, 2. 139, 6. 297, 2. 374, 5. 

Ktimene Φηγέως: cf. s. Klymene. 
wife of Hesiod: 580. 

Ktimenos, son of Ganyktor: 
in the Vita of Hesiod: 581. 

Κτίσεις, κτίσεις: 2, 13. 46, 13; 16. 490, 
79. 

κούρειον, sacrifice: 189. (506, 14). 

xoupeörig ἡμέρα: 189. Cf. 5. μεῖον. 

Κουρῆτες: 658. 

κοῦρος: 494, I8. 

Kouporpögpog: 277. 193, 4. 211, 111. 213, 
194. 257, 13. Cf. s. Aglauros; Demeter; 
Ge. 

Kybernesia, festival: 298. 299. 305. 440. 
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Kydathenaion, tvittys: 201, 21. 
Kykloboros, brook near Oinoe (Attica): 
210 f. 
Kyklopes: 179. (408). 551. 658. 302, 4. 
307, 9. 309, 15. 495, 21. 
κύκλος, market-place: 210. 
K)xAoc, title of books: 622. 
Kyknos: father of Philochoros: 255. 
brother of —: 255. 
χκυλλᾶστις, Egyptian bread: 182. 
Kylon of Athens: 636. 61,.62. IO5, 5. 
117, 44. 387, 69. 442, 7. 
Kyloneion, sanctuary: 74, 6. 
ἸΚυλώνειον ἄγος: 65. 
Kyme (Aiolis) : 194. 
Kynaithos, vhapsode: 476, I. 
Kynchreus, king of Salamis: 338. 441. 
Kynnes, son of Apollo: 556. 
Kynnidai, clan: 556. 
Kynosarges, gymnasium in Athens: 68. 
256, $28. 257, 12. 273, 6. 
Kypros: 192. 342. 343. 514. 552 f. 650 f. 
170, I. 429, 14; I8. 496, 7. 501, 3. 
tradition on —: 651. population of 
—:650f. 519, 3. calendar: 445, 6; 
7. Agvaulosin —: 445,6. Aphro- 
dite, Aphroditos in —: see s.vv. 
Ariadne in —: 445, 7. Demophon 
in —:445,6. ἣ ἐν --- παρακύπτουσα: 
654. 

Cypriots in Athens: (446, 9). 

—, daughter of Kinyvas: 650. 

Kypselos, Kypselidai: 351. 254, IO. 

Kyrbantes, δαίμονες: 327, 3. 

χύρβεις: 256, 5. 259, 2. 

Kyrene: 182. 655. 
books on —: 655. 

Kythera, island: 
cult of Aphrodite: 445, 5. 

Kytheros, one of the Twelve Towns: 
394. 293, 33- 

Kytinion, town in Doris: 330. 332. 

Kyzikos, town: 


κάλλιον at —: 153, 23. 


Labyrinthos: 604. 
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Laches Μελανώπου Αἰξωνεύς, Athenian 
general a. 427/6 ff.: (151). 500 f. 406, 
0: II. 

Laevius, Roman poet: 444, I. 

Lais, courtesan: 655. 

Lakedaimonioi, Lakones: see s. Lako- 
nia; Sparta. 

Lakiadai, deme: 207. 208. 637. 205, 80. 

Lakonia: 

Pelasgians in —: 419. list of the 
‘hundred towns’: 156 f. 

Lakrateides, ἀρχαῖος ἄρχων Αθήνησι: 571. 

— ἱεροφάντης: 531. 

Lakrates, Theban general (4th cent.): 
533- 

Lamian War: 221. 223. 

λαμπάδες, -δοφορίαι, -δρομίαι: 627 f. 
*505, 2 (Add.). 506, 12; r3. 

Ἰλαμπίδης Πειραιεύς; Athenian general 
a. 441[o: 149 f. 

Lampon, mantis: 227. 257 1. 259. IST, 3. 
Add. p. 534 f. 

Lamptrai, deme: 267. 

language, origin of —: 615. 

λαοί: 399. 

Larisa, daughter of Pelasgos: 498, 5. 

-— Pelasgiotis, towns: 614. 

name not in Altica: 308, 9. 

Lasos, poet: 400 f. 

laurel, in cult: 550. 449, 4. 

Laws: 120. 123. 162 f. 333. 340. 400 ff. 
565. Cf. s. Buzyges; Kekrops; Klei- 
sthenes; Lykurgos; Solon; Zaleukos. 
— psephisms. -— νομοθέται; νομοφυλα- 
xta. 
character of ancient laws: 382, 50. 
laws and psephisms: 144, 33. laws of 
Ephialtes: see s.v. | — of Perikles: 
160f. 244, 22. | — of Philippides: 
3391. — of Sophokles κατὰ τῶν φιλο- 
σοφούντων: 229. 589. — κατὰ τῶν 
ἀδυνάτων: 562 ff. 452, 8. — ἀργίας: 
112 f. 183 f. (561 1.). 452,10. — on 
citizenship: see s. Athens; Perikles. 
— περὶ διαψηφίσεων: 157 ff. τότ. Cf. 5. 
διαψηφίσεις. νόμος εἰσαγγελτικός:. 
* 5604 f. 105, 5. 117, 43. Ct. s. εἰσαγγελία. 
καινὸς νόμος: 340. luxury laws: 340. 





Leandr(i)os of Miletos, local historian: 
359. 

Lectisternia: 551. 

Legends: see s. Aitia. 

Leipsydrion, in Attica: 450. 451. 453. 
364, 32. 

Leleges, pre-Greek tribe: 407. 414. 656. 
294, 35. 

Lemnos, island: cf. s. Miltiades; Pelas- 
gians; Tyrsenians. 
nationality of the inhabitants: 305, 5. 
312, 30. 321, 59. cults of —: 311, 22. 
Hekataios om —: 411. Sinties at —: 
412. 421. Pelasgians at —: 406. 
409 ff. 417. 420. 308, 10. 314, 34; 35. 
317, 41. Tyrsenians at —: 411. 412. 
413. 308, 10. 315, 37. | occupied by 
Persia: 315, 37. 

Lenaia, festival: 160, I. 

Lenaion, sanctuary: 507, 4. Cf. s. 
Theoinion. 

Leodamas, alleged Athenian 'nauarch’: 
433, 3. 

—, pupil of Plato: 233, 4. 

Leokor(e)ion, sanctuary: 178. *182 f. 

Leokrates Στροίβου, Athenian general a. 
479/8 (?) ff.: 388, 70. 

Leon, Athenian general a. 407/6: 411, I. 

—, Spartan ambassador to Athens a. 420 
etc.: 153. 

Leontis, phyle: 178 f. 183. 

Leos of Hagnus: 178. 183. 
herald of the Pallantids: 433. 343, II. 
daughters of —: 178 ff. 182 f. 

Leptines ἐκ Κοίλης, politician: τοῦ. 
86, 55. 

Leros, island: 656 f. Cf. s. Pherekydes. 

Lesbos, island: 482. 656. 26r, 3. 314, 35. 
defection of —: 396, 27. 

Leto, goddess: 177. 592. 157, 3. 

letters, scientific: 228 f. 238. 373. 376. 
276, 3. 

Leukippos, Achaean: 212. 

— Lacedaemonian: 212. 

λευκώματα: 324. 339. 

Leukon, king of Bosporus: 9o. 107. 

Leukonoe, deme: 496. 

Λευκοταινίων τριττύς: 394. 
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Leuktra, battle of: 157. 447. 354, 41. 

Leutychides I, king of Sparta: 557. 

Lexeis (Γλῶσσαι) and Lexicographers: 
219. 239. 256 f. 349. 365. 449. 544. 558. 
579. 604. 626. 627. 632. 637. 642. 24I, 
2. 242, 8. 273, 4. 513, 5. 515, 4. Ct. s. 
Aristophanes Byzantios; Etymologi- 
ka; Eudemos; Eumolpos; Hesychios; 
Kleitarchos; Pausanias; Philemon; 
Photios; Pollux; Suda. 
P. Ox. 1804: Add. p. 5361. 538. 
Lexicon Cantabrigense: s.v. εἰσαγγελία: 
564 f.. s.v. νομοφύλακες: 112. 337 ff. 
S.v. ὀστρακισμοῦ τρόπος: 315 ff. 
“Pytopixn: 392 f. 289, 9. 
Lexica Segueriana: 165. 219. 337. 348. 
350. 549 1. 952.443, 2.502029 Aé- 
Ec; Ῥητορικαί: p. 210, 2 (Bhr): 554. 
3o 239) 7: 427. p.243; 3: 276. f. 
244, I8: 453, 2; 4. p. 257, 13: 421. 
f. 265, 11: 559. f. 270, I: 427. f. 
273, 7: 638 f. p. 285, 29; 318, 22: 
289. f. 292, 25: I51, 7. f. 300, 23: 
287. f. 309, I7: 152, 12. p. 310, 28: 
147, 1. p. 317, 22: 147, 2. I5I, 7- 
Συναγωγὴ λέξεων χρησίμων: 219. 337. 
366. 627. 510, 12. p. 320, 24 (Bhr): 
427. Pp. 334, II: 62. P. 345,15: 562. 
451, 3. P. 355, 16: 643. p. 384, 31: 
362 f. f. 444, 30: 161, 4. p. 472, 24: 
553. P. 473, 32: 190. 

ληξιαρχικὸν γραμματεῖον: 157. 142, II. 

lime, in cult: 200, 77. 

Limnai, quarter of Athens: 185 f. 594. 
Cf. s. Dionysos. in Sparta: 594. 
elsewhere: 486, 5. 

Limnaiai: see s. Nymphs. 

Lindos, Anagraphe of: 652. 

Linos, poet and musician: 232. *573 ji 
genealogy: 469, 7. L. and Orpheus: 
469, 4. 

ὁ ἐξ Ἑὐβοίας: 469, 8; 12. 

teacher of Hevahles: 574. 469, 8; 12. 
L. in Argos: 470, I3. — in Thebes: 
see S.v. 

tomb of —: 574- 


lists of kings: see s. king-lists. -- of 





eponyms: 382. 
victors. 


— of victors: see. S. 


Literary History, ancient: 379. 575. 578. 


579. 581. 583. 584. 588. 599. 610. 477, 
6. 489, 13. Cf. s. Aristoxenos; Hera- 
kleides of Pontos; Lobon; scholarship. 

litigation, malicious: see s, political 
trials. 

Livius, Roman historian: 
AG. δῷ, BS EET “7. BS, He ESO: 

Lobon of Argos, author of a bogus literary 
history: 473, 17. 

λόγια: see s. oracles. 

λόγιοι ἄνδρες: 15. 22. 29. 233. 388. 409. 
416. 425. 431. 4361. 444. 605. 630. 
26, 24. 32, 8. 176, 113. 283, 56. 321, 60. 
32077833798: 

Lokris, Locrians: 238, 5; 9. Cf. 5. Axio- 
pistos; (Naupaktos); Nikaia. 

Loryma, Carian (Rhodian) harbour: 514. 

Lucretius, Roman poet: 
6, 749 ff.: 492, το. 

Lukianos, writer: 
Anach. 9: 654. Pseudol. 25: 152, 15. 

Lukillos of Tarrha, paroemiographer: 
204. 215 f. 

Lupus Anilius, fictitious quotation of: 
593- 

Lusia, deme: 79. 180. 

— (?), daughter of Hyakinthos: 179. 

Lydia (and Maionia): 410. 660. 302, 2. 
324 35. 322, 5; 7. Ct. s. Gyges; 
Xanthos. 

λυγρός, meaning of: 355, 45. 

Lykabettos, hill: 602. 491, 3. 492, 9. 
Cf. s. Glaukopion. 

Lykeion: gymnasium in Athens: 76. *324. 
148, 2. 480, 5. 491, 3. 

Lykia: 132. 592. 326, 7. 

Lykomidai, clan: 207. 375. 159, 12. 
471, 5. 

Lykophron, poet: 
Al. 70 ff.: 282, 50. 786/7: 656. 1329: 
341, 4. 1330 ff.: 42, 2. 

Lykos, Aero (Athens): 
τὸ ἐπὶ Λύκωι (δικαστήριον): 148, 2. 
inventor of coinage: 457,16. Δύκου 
δεκάς: 148, 2. 
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Lykos, sonof.Pandion, king of the Diakria: 
427 ff. 331, 14. 333, 20. 
(Lykos)-Lykomedes, hing of Skyros: 
328, 17. 
Lyktos (Lyttos), Zeus in: 651. 
Lykurgos, Spartan legislator: 70, 6. 
III, 41. 279, IT. 474, II. 475, 4. 
—, Athenian statesman: 62, 83. 100. 112. 
162. 171. 172. 173. 175. 1900223 f. 231. 
275. 303. 324. 328. 331. 333. (336). 
(339). 340. 377. 562 (?). 583. 90, δά. 
97, 115. 117, 46. 249, 26. 378, 16. 
speeches: 175. 179. 219. 583. 639. 
506, 4. 507, 7. 516, 3. Cf. s. Philinos. 
Lynkeus of Samos, writer: 191. 513, 6. 
Lyric poetry, classification of: 361. 546. 
poets: 379. 
Lysandros of Sikyon, musician: 313. 
tLysanias, Athenian general: see 5. 
Lysias. 
Lysias, Athenian general a. 406/5: 411,1. 
— Κεφάλου, logographer: 
2, 618: 77. 78. Τὸ; 282139, 14.020,73: 
077 τῶν ΟΝ BAS HS,” OF 2... οἷο: 
447, 28. Kar’ ᾿Ανδροτίωνος: 87 f. 
ἹΠερὶ τῆς ᾿Ιφικράτους εἰκόνος (7): 527. 
Lysimachides, author of a book Ilept τῶν 
᾿Αθήνησι μηνῶν: 239. 289. 
Lysimachos, king of Thrace: 
gift of corn to Athens: 467. 373, 4. 


Macrobius, Roman grammarian: 
sources of —: 298, 6. 
SOLET 710969 401: (TIO, 22° ἠοῖ HE. 
WELT 2:15: ZOU man 17 τῇ, 185. Le 

μάγειροι: see s. cooks. 

Maiandrios of Miletos, local historian: 
164, 14. 

μαινίς, fish: 197 f. Cf. s. Hekate. 

Maionia: see s. Lydia. 

Makareus, local historian on Kos: 297, 2. 

Μακεδνοί: 316, 40. 

Μακεδών, signifying civil state: (501, 8?). 

Makedonia: 21. 63 f. 378. Cf. s. Arche- 
laos; Philip; Perdikkas. — Athens. 











books om —: 499. archives: 541. 
king-list: 499. 19, 2. *405, I. 

Maket (1)a: 63 f. 

Malalas, Byzantine chronographer: 273. 
361. 

Malea, promontory: 307, 9. 

Maleos (-eas), Pelasgian|T yrsenian king: 


307, 9. 

Manethon, Egyptian historian: 381. 
516, I. 

mankind, birthplace of: 649. | develop- 
ment of —: see s. civilization; Εὑρήμα- 


τα. primitive food: 518, 5. 522, 4- 
Cf. s. συκῆ. | conditions of life: 168. 

μάντεις and pavtixn: IgI. 218 f. 225. 
228. 241. *256 ff. 286. 335. 356 ff. 
366. 374. 375. 380. 505 f. 507 f. *556 f. 
*557 1. *559 ff. 576. 603. 607. 97, 115. 
183, 24. 189, 4. 260, 4. 261, 7. 276, 15. 
443, 2; 4. 476, 10. Add. p. 534 f. Cf. s. 
Aristandros; Bakis; Boio; Lampon; 
Polyidos; Skiros; Stilbides; Teiresias; 
Telenikos; Theoris. — χρησμοί-χρησ- 
μολόγοι; ἐμπυρομαντεία; Eyyaotpluudor; 
enthusiasm; Eurykleis; Galeotai; κλη- 
δόνες; οἰωνοσκοπία; ornithomancy; 
lleApixX; φήμη; Pythones; στερνό- 
μαντις; σύμβολα; Thriai. — Olympia. 
books on —: 259. 357. (374). Cf. 5. 

Battos; Mopsos; Philochoros. 
u. θυοσχόοι: 356. 183, 24. 443, 2. 
— in the army: 259. 
private —: 507. 197, 43. 206, 8I. *408, 
II. Cf. s. Theoris. 

Mantineia, Arcadian town: 167, 26. 
battle of —: 348. 

Manto, daughter of Teivesias: 448, I. 

Marathon, eponym: 355. 257, 13. 258, 43 
6. Cf. s. Marathonios. 

—, deme: 68. 187. 225, 2. Cf. s. Tetra- 


polis. 
in cult and legends: 281 f. 355. 605. 
627 (?). 645. 


Marathonian bull: 434 ff. 605. 223, 5. 
336, 3. 493, 10. 

cult of Apollo at —: 5551. — of 
Herakles: 354. 256, 8. calendar of 
festivals: 265, I. 
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battle at —: 67. 77. 119. 123. II4, 4. 
735472. 258, 6. 378, 19. 452, I2. 
Cf. s. Eukles; Thersippos. 

Marathonios, son of Deukalion: 306, 6. 
310, 16. 

.Marathos, Arcadian hero: 645. 258, 6. 

Marcellinus, biographer of Thukydides: 
153, τό. Cf. s. Vita Thucydidis. 
$ 24/5: 146, 4. ὃ 28: 145, 3. 388, 2. 
8 32: 508 f. ὃ 55: 389, 6. 

Marmor Parium: 44. 45. 48. 83 f. 164. 
I95. 232. 262. 267. 269. 270. 284. 342. 
347. 357. 384. 386. 388 f. 397 ff. 399 f. 
409. 423 f. 579. 587. 596 f. 630. 631. 
642. 655. 9, 104. I2, 121. I3, 122. 20, 7. 
22, 21. 35, I. 37, 6. 36, 16. 39, 24. 42, 7. 
42, I. 48, 8. 49, II. 176, 156. 188, 8. 
28), δ΄' 280,010. 102. 15021 521. 6I. 
342, 8. 349, I. 358, 5. 475, 2. 475, 4- 


477, 6. 495, 21. 508, 2. 
Maroneia, Thracian town: 143. 326. 


marriage: 182. 188 f. 369. 161, 5. 285, 3. 
296, 6. Cf. s. Eöpnuare. 
with aliens: 462 ff. 479 f. *386, 69. 

Marsyas of Pella, historian: 332 f. 499. 

Massagetai: 252, 14. 

Matris of Thebes, author of an ‘Heaxré- 
ouc ἐγκώμιον: 342, 10. 344, 18. 

Maussolos, Carian dynast: 88. 107. 

Maximos of Tyros, sophist: 

Diss. 38, 3: 598. — 41,1: 446, 6. 
Medeia, daughter of Aietes: 181. (434). 
613. 307, 9. 335, 2. 336, 3. 341, 22. 

Μηδικά, term: 5, 48. 105, 12. 

Medon, Medontidai: 16. 32f. *43 ff. 
202. 262. 579. II, I19. 12, 121. I3, 123. 
67,-63. *62, 66. *63, 70. *64, 71. 212, 
113. 280, 34. 474, rr. Cf. s. Kodros; 
Melanthos; Neleus. 
clan (?): 63, 70. 

Megakleides, host 
Athens: 480, 5. 

Megakles, ἄρχων διὰ βίου: 65, 72. Cf. s. 
Alkmeonidai. 

—, grandfather of Kimon’s wife: 381, 36. 

Μεγάλη θεός: 375. 311, 22. 

Megara: 31. 92. 1861. 295. 430. 504. 
170, 5. 210, 104. 470, 13. 


of Protagoras in 








writers on, and tradition of: 285. 287. 
291. 292 f. 308. 439. 623. 210, 99. 
330, 3. 338, 18. Cf. Dieuchidas ; Here- 
as; Praxion. literary contest with 
Athens: 186f. 292f. 307. *430f. 

* A41. 623 f. *210, 103. 334, 27. 338, 17. 
343, 12. 345, 22. : 

foundation: 428. Μ΄. in Homer: 428. 

ethnic character: 428. 431. 330, 3. 332, 
I6. 

cults and customs: 315. 360. 73, 7. 200, 
77. 286, I2. 

Amazons in —: 345, 22. 

M. and Attica: 396. *427 ff. 441. 207, 
84. 348, 15. Cf. 5. Athens; Megarian 
psephism; Pandion. —-andBoeotia: 
444. 334, 27. — and Corimth: 217 f. 
— and Demetrios Poliovketes: 341 ff. 
— and Eleusis: 428. | — and Salamis 
207, 84. 

Megareus of Onchestos: 333, 20. 
Megarian psephism: 485 f. 393, 7. 404, I. 

425, 8. 

Megillos, Spartan ambassador to Athens 

a. 408[7: 153. 

Megisto, daughter of Keteus, mother of 

Arkas: 660. Cf. 5. Kallisto; Themisto. 

μεῖον, sacrifice: 162, 5. Cf. s. κουρεῶτις 
ἡμέρα. 
Meizon, court of law in Athens: 166. 

I50, 5. 

Melainai, deme: 50, 9. 

Melanippeion, heroon in Melite: (63). 314. 
Melanippides, διθυραμβοποιός: 573. 
Melanippos, (son of Theseus): 63. 314. 
Melanthios (of Athens), Atthidographer: 

*196 ff. 239. 280. 353. 374. 507. Add. 

Ρ. 534- 

other beavers of the name (family of?): 
164, 5; 8. 

quotations from, and use made of —: 

1972. ΤΌΣ ΤΟΊ, ΤΊ: 

M. and Krateros: 196. 200. 


-- of Athens, tragic and elegiac poet: 


595. 164, 8. 

Melanthos, Melanthidai: 33. *43 ff. 194. 
202. 219. 268. 628. 164, 5. Cf. s. Ko- 
dros; Medon; Neleus. 
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alleged clan: 164, 5. 
μελεαγρίδες, birds on Leros: 6561. 
Melesagoras: see s. Amelesagoras. 


Melesandros, Athenian general a. 430/29: 


ΤΠ 2 


.Meliboia, wife of Theseus: 511, 1. Cf. s. 


Periboia. 


Melisseus, alleged author of Δελφικά: 


490, 13. 


Melite ἣ Ὅπλητος, wife of Aigeus: 181. 


314. 


—, deme: 63. 76. 181. 314. 193, 2. 402, 4. 


—, quarter of the city: 496. 

Melos, capture of: 200. 

Menaichmos of Sikyon, historian: 313. 
451. 476, 3. 

Menandros, comic poet: 218. 246, 9. 

— of Ephesos, historian: 501, 3. 

Mende, town on Pallene: 499. 

Menedemos of Eretria, philosopher: 561. 

— of Pyrrha, philosopher: 562. (590). 

Menekrates, author of Περὶ Νικαίας: 611. 
344, 18. 

— of Elaia, author of Krtosig: 316, 4r. 

— of Xanthos, author of Auxıand: 592. 

Menelaos, hero: 47, 7. 

unveg: see s. months. 

Menesthes, hostage to Minos: 441. 348, 
I5. 

Menestheus, king of Athens: 16. 36. 41 f. 
283. 306. 308. 309 ff. 432. 441 f. 12, 
121. 13. 122. 20. UA Ue. Scu. (ur. ORE 
210, 103. 284, II. 338, 17. 348, I6. 
487, 3. 

- Ἰφικράτους, Athenian general a. 356/5: 
526 ff. 

Menestho, hostage to Minos: 348, 15. 

Menodotos of Samos, local historian: 
522. δ. 

Menon, informer against Pheidias: 400, 
55: 56; ὕ0: 

—, author of ᾿Τατρικά: 503, 27. 

Mentor of Rhodos, Persian general: 429, 
iy 

unvurng, informer: 407, 5. Cf. s. Menon. 

mercenaries: 521. 362, 15. 429, 17. Cf. s. 
ξενικὸν ἐν ἸΚορίνθωι. 

Merope, daughter of Kekrops: 180. 74, 4. 








Meropes, on Kos (?): 521, 13. 

μεσόγεια, in the division of Kleisthenes: 
431. ᾿ 

Meson, court of law in Athens: 166. 150, 
5. 

Messenia, Messenians: 34. 178. 346. 583. 

36, 6. 398, 42. 431, 4. Add. p. 539 ff. 

Cf. 5. helots; Kolonides; Methapos. 

Messenian Wars: 56 f. 455 ff. 583. 370, 

20. Cf. s. Ithome. 

TMeta: see Melite 4 Ὅπλητος. 


.Metachoion: fort in Boeotia: 142. 
.Metagenes ἐκ Κοίλης, Athenian general 


d. 4332: 52. 

Metamorphoseis: 592. 

Metaneira, sanctuary of: 444. 

metaphors: 580. 

Metapontion, town: 212. 

Μήτηρ θεῶν: 84. 

Methapos of Athens: 178. Cf.s. Messenia. 

method, questions of: 122. 374. 380. 395. 
408. (412). 416. *445 ff. 489. 529. 
603. 607. 609. 275, 2. 285, II. 293, 25; 
3223120300 3320102. 337 WIE S SEE 
360, Τὸ. 397, 37. 398, 42. *483, 4. 
495, 22. Add. p. 542 f. 

Methone, town in Pieria: 256, 3; 8. 

Methurides, islands: 141. 

Metiche (?), courtesan: 152, 15. Cf. s. 
Metriche. 

metics: 473 f. 376, 16. 381, 35. 386, 67; 
69. Cf. 8. Athens. 

Metioche, invented by Polygnotos: 152, 
15. 

Metiocheion, court of law in Athens: 166. 
167. 148, 2. 150, 2. 151, 7. 152, 12; I3. 

Metiochos, son of Miltiades: 166. 

—, politician, agent of Perikles: 160 f. 

—, sculptor: 152, I5. 

Metion (son of Erechtheus) and Metioni- 
dai (clan): 75. 152, I5. 332, 16; 10. 
471, 4. 

Metoikia, festival: 630. 295, 46. 421, 28. 
Cf. s. Synoikia. 

Meton Λευκονοεύς, astronomer: 496 ff. 

ZO Te OOD. 

Enneakaidehaeteris: 497 f. 402, 8. 403, 

13. technical paper (Ὁ) by —: 497. 
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other performances: 497. 401,2. dedi- 
cation of sun-dial: 496 f. 

Metroon ἐν ἴΑγραις: 67. 

Metriche: see s. Metiche. 

μητρόξενοι: 471. 473. 477 f. 

migrations: 316, 41. 

Aeolian: 302, 2. 309, 16. | Boeotian: 

Dorian: 2. 56. © Ionian: 2. 
I6. *32 ff. 43f. 45. (169). 385. 579. 
18, 162. 62, 66. 474, II. 

υἵλαξ, in cult: 644. 

Miletos: 32 f. 212 ff. 656. 153, 63. 164, 14. 
Leleges im —: 656. ᾿Αχίλλειος κρήνη 
in —: 656. Bryanchidai: see s.v. 
ostracism in —: 315. 

military writers: 350. 253, 16; 17. 

Miltiades Κίμωνος Λακιάδης, Athenian 
general a. 490/89: ancestral home: 311, 
22. conquest of Lemnos: 409 f. 420. 
210220; 21. 315,372 tial οἱ —: 128, 
58: 453, 9- 

Miltokythes, Thracian prince: 325 f. 

Mimnermos, poet: 39, 2I. 

10722 (Diehl) 55: 2: 

Minos, king of Crete: 36 f. 74 f. 179. 205. 
215. 306. 396. (441). (593). 604. 605. 
606. 607. 6, 51. 98, 118. 305, 5. 322, 6. 
329, 6. 333, 20. 

- 6 πρότερος: 294, 38. 

Minotauros: 37. 74 f. 305. 217, 150. Cf. 
s. Tauros. 

Minyans: 27 f. 412. 31, 13. 

μνᾶ: 463. 465 f. Cf. s. Numismatics. 

Mnaseas, son of Hesiodos (?): 581. 

Mnasimachos (?), archon 411[o: 410, 4. 

Mnesarchos, £yrant of Chalkis (Euboia): 
5351. 

Mnesilochos (9), one of the Thirty: 410, 4. 

Moirai: (559). 659. 

— and Aphrodite: 445, 5. 

Molionids: 649. 

Molorchos, host of Herakles: 430. 


Molpadia, Amazon: 75, 27. 344, 21. 


Molpis, one of the Ten in Peivaieus: 138. 
months: cf. s. Athens; calendars. 


books Περὶ μηνῶν: 367. 615. 297, 5: 
m. and year: 
lists of —: 297, 5. 


Cf. s. Lysimachides. 
272, I9. 273, 7- 





single months: see s. Boedromion; De- 

metrion; Homoloios; Munichion. 
Hekatombaion: 297, 3; 4; 5. | Kvo- 
NiON: 402. 

Μοψοπία, title of a book on Attica: 601. 

Mopsos, alleged author of a Mavrınn: 357. 

μορίαι: see s. ἐλαία. 

Moses: 278, I. 282, 50. 

motifs: 426. 437. 573. 599. 329, 10. 339, 
5. 341, 2; I0. 437, 3. 474, 8. 489, 12. 
492, 12. Cf. s. Aitia; oracles. 

Muba&8ir, Arabian scholar: 198. 

mule(s): 455. 

Munichia: 27 f. 137. 288, 7. 
captured by Demetrios Poliorketes: 3411. 

Munichion, month: 542. 272, 5. 

Munichos, local king in Attica: 27 f. 387. 
288, 7. 

Munitos, son of Akamas or Demophon: 
30, Io. 46, τό. 

Musaios, poet: 232. 284. 314. 356. 357 f. 
375. 379. *574 ff. 599. 608. 208, 94. 
326, 9. 

Thracian: 575. 642. | Eleusimiam pe- 
digree: 284. 575 f. 641. 471, 4. Ct. s. 


Deiope. date of —: 473, 15. 
author of χρησμοί: 575. 471, I0. χα- 
θαρτῆς: 576. 
inventions of —: 576. 


in Athems: 471,9. tomb: 576. 471, 9. 
M. and Orpheus: 612 f. 471, II. 
Θαμύρα of Thebes: 575. 
Museion, hill in Athens: 76. 590 f. 
Macedonian garrison: 221. 
Muses: 573 f. 471, 6. 496, 3. 
nurse of the —: 573. children of —: 
573 f. 469, 7. 
sanctuary on mount Helicon: 573. 609. 
Music: 313. 572 ff. 579 f. 581. 583. 471, 
6. 479, 5. Cf. s. κιθάρα; κιθάρισις. — 
Epigonos; Lysandros; Phrynis. 
muster-roll: 324. Cf. s. Athens (army). 
Mykene, in the Avgolid: 408. 305, 5. 
309, 15. 
Mykonos, island: 266, 11. 
Myrkinos, Thracian town: 131, 5. 
Myrmekes, in Attica: 307, 9. 308, 13. 
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Myrmex, Μύρμηκος ἀτραπός, in Attica: 

314. 

Myronides Καλλίου, Athenian general a. 

479/8 ff. (2): 387, 70. 

μυρρίνη, in cult: 644. 206, 80. 

Myrrhine, wife of Hippias: 71. 206, 60. 

Myrrhinus, deme: 34. 177. 277. 

Myrsilos of Methymna, local historian: 
73. 419. 314, 35. 316, 41. 499, 2. 

Mysia, Mysians: 204 f. 214. 634. 

μυστήρια: 62. 201. 272. 346 f. 363. 374 f. 
427. 552. 615. 641f. 643. 197, 56. 
204, 77. 238, 4. 444, 8. 473, 25. Ct. s. 
Eleusis; Teletai. 

Mythography: 1 f. 7. 39. 398. 644. 645. 
Cf. s. Genealogy. 

Myus, Jonian town: 37, 8. 





Names, of mythic persons: 377 f. 

νάρκισσος: 644. 

Natalis Comes: see s. Conti. 

nationalism: 88, 62b. Cf. s. Panhelle- 
nism. 

nationality and name(s) of people(s): 
411 f. 316, 40. 

ναυκραρίαι, ναύκραροι: 58. *66f. 147. 
107, 25. 108, 32. II2, 7. 142, I4. 290, 
14. Cf. 5. Athens (administrative 
distribution). 

Naupaktos, town on the Corinthian gulf: 
131. 132. 366, 9. 367, I2. 

Nauseiros, in the cult of the Salaminioi : 
345, 1. 347, 9- 

Nausikles Κλεάρχου ᾿Οἶθεν, Athenian 
general a. 353/2: 528. 

Nausithoos, helmsman of Theseus: 440. 
347, 9. 

vats πληροῦν, Zerm: 331. Cf. s. Athens 
(navy). 

vautodinat, Athenian board: 472. *380, 
29. (385, 65). 

navigation, heroes of: 440 f. 

Naxos, island: 55 f. 346. 625. 
Ναξιουργὴς κάνθαρος: 571. 

Neanthes of Kyzikos, historian and 
biographer: 334. 518, I. 











νεβρίς, cultic dress: 572. 468, 7. 

Nekysia, festival: 196. 544. 

Neleus, Neleidai: *32 ff. *43 ff. 219. 
Cf. s. Medon. 

Nemea, national games: 654. 
battle of —: 156. 

Neon (es), town in Phokis: 141. 

νεοπολῖται: 159. 383, 52; 53. Cf. S. 
Athens (citizenship). 

νεωροί, Athenian board: 243, II. 

νηφάλιος, cultic term: 
θυσίαι: 279f. 558 f. ξύλα: 558. 

Nikagoras of Troizen (?), mover of a 
decree in 480/79: 82. 

Νῖκαι χρυσαῖ, in Athens: 55. (511). 524. 
550. 399, 47. 

Nikaia, Locrian town: 330. 332 f. 

Nikandros of Kolophon, poet: 187. 378. 
422: Ὅ59: 157; 3. 

Nikanor of Stageira, agent of Alexander 
the Great (a. 324): 434, 1. 

Nikeratos Νικίου, ἱεροποιός for the 
Pythais (c. 330): 172. 

Nikias Νικηράτου, Athenian general a. 
428/7 ff.: 507 £. 81, 29. 91,86. Add. 525. 


evaluation of —: 301, 14. 

Nikokles, local historian (?), 376 F 8: 
580. 

Nikolaos of Damaskos, historian: 20, 7. 
49, II. 
F 49: 55, 34. 


Nikomenes of Athens, mover of a decree 
a. 403/2: 161. 473 f. 144, 33. 382, 44. 
Cf. s. Athens (citizenship). 

Niobe, children of: 616. 5ro, 2. 

Nisa, Boeotian (?) town: 334, 27. 

Nisaia, harbour of Megara: 429. 430 f. 
332, 16. 

Nisos, son of Pandion: 
king of the Megaris: 427 ff. 333, 20. 
tomb of —: 440, 4. 

νόμοι: see s. laws. 

νομοφύλακες, -ακία, Athenian board: 23. 
112. II3. 115. 116. (247). *337 ff. Cf. 
5. ἕνδεκα. 

νομοθέται: 400 f. 650. 241, 4. Cf. s. Buzy- 
ges; Drakon; Lykurgos; Solon. 
books om —: 401. 
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Nonnos of Panopolis, poet: 
Dion. 3, 204 ff.: 658. 

Νόστοι: 
poem: see 8. Epos. 
ΘΟ ἢ: 

νόθοι: 374, 6. 383, 58. 386, 69. Cf. 5. 
Athens (citizenship); παρέγγραφοι. 

novels: 601. 440, 3. Cf. s. ’Arrıxal ioro- 
ρίαι. 

numbers: Cf. 5. three; τριάς; τετράς; 
twelve; thirteen. — Athens (inhabi- 
tants). — numerals; statistics. 
vound, stereotyped —: 4651. 376, 10. 

377; 16; 17. 8378. 10. 
speculation about —: 366 f. 368 f. 272, 
Ig. 

νουμηνία: 368. 371 f. 438, 4. Ct. s. days. 

numerals: 
Attic (acrophonic): 234, 5. 451, 3. 
corruption of —: see S.v. 

Numidia, Numidians: 253, 17. 

numismatics and numismatical eviden- 
ce: 451. 453 f. 511. 529. 569 f. 363, 31. 
430, 18. 454, I. 456, 14. 466. Css: 


prose work: 59. 


Athens (coinage); Aristotle; Phei- 
don. Roman: 455,7. history of —: 
460. 

Nymphs: 600. 


Hyades: 499, 2. 
Σφραγίτιδες: 82 f. 


αὐλ(ων)ιάδες: 346. 
λιμναῖαι: 486, 5. 
Θριαί: 559 ff. 
νῦν: see 8. παλαιοί. 
νύσα (= δένδρον): 499, 2. 
Νύσιον πεδίον: 196. (615). 


Oa, deme: 314. 
oaths: see s. Athens (customs). 
Odeion: 376, 15. 
court of law: 164. 147, 2. 150, 5. 151, 7. 
Odysseus: 656. 
ὄγχνη, pear-tree: 647. Cf. 5. ἀχράδες. 
Ogygos: 32. 380 ff. 395. (259, 7). 306, 6. 
Ogygian flood: 386 f. 269, I6. 
descendants of —: 616. 
— at Athens and Eleusis: 386 f. 615. 
616.  — at Thebes: 282, 44. 295, 1. 





Oidipus: 169 f. 180. 361. 
tomb of —: *155, 4; 5; 6. 265, 5. 

Oie, daughter of Kephalos: (314). 176, 114. 

—, deme: 314. 176, 114. 

oil, export of: 636ff. 458, 25. Cf. 5. 
Athens (commerce) ; ἐλαία ; συκοφάνται. 

Oineus, son of Pandion: 331, 14. 

Oiniadai, in Acarnania: 132. 133. 136. 
ὙΤΟ, 12. 125. 25. 

Oinobios, Athenian general a. 4109: 
decree on Thukydides: 508. 

Oinoe, deme: 210. 356. 494, 17. 

Oinopides of Chios, astronomer: 261, 6. 
403, 12. 

οἰνόπται, college of: 507, 7. 

Oinous, town in Laconia: 156. 

Oioklos, son of Poseidon, co-founder of 
Askra: 610. 

Oion, deme: 234. 314. 515, 4 (?)- 

olovooxonía: 357. 582. 261, 6. 487, IO. 
Cf. S. μάντεις. 

Okeanos: 196. 387. 281, 43. 

Olen, poet of hymns: 477, 2. 

Olenos, son of Hephaistos, eponym of the 
Achaean town: 651. 

ὀλιγαρχία, magistrates in: 243, 13. 

olive: see 5. ἐλαία. 

Olympia: 
Kronos at —: 299,T5. 
648. crown of victory at —: 654. 
divination at —: 448, 6 (?). 449, 6. 
ἐργαστήριον of Pheidias at —: 398, 42. 
Cf. s. φαιδρυνταί. 

’OAuurnıddes, ᾿Ολυμπιονῖκαι, 
books: 155. 352. 381. 279, 9. 
dating by —: 42. 382 f. 13, 122. 279, 9. 
280, 19; 31. 

Olympias, mother of Alexander the Great: 
435, 6. 

Olympieion, in Athens: 402. 299, 15. 
351, 23. 

Olympiodoros, Athenian archon (προσ- 
τάτης) a. 294/2 and general: 345. 

᾽Ολυμπιονῖκαι: see s. ᾿Ολυμπιάδες. 

Olynthos, Olynthian War: 328f. 531. 

omens: 345. 346. 505 f. 508. 556. (571). 
603. 250, 4. (495, 21). CA. s. ATAVTN - 
σεις; χληδόνες; σημεῖα; σύμβολα. 


Herakles at —: 


titles of 
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Onomakritos: 357. 261, 3. 471, 10. Cf. s. 


χρησμοί. 

ὄνος, millstone: 212. 

Ophryneion, town in the Troad: 138. 

Ops, Roman goddess: 402. 298, 6. 

oracles: 191. 202. 209. 212. 212 f. 214. 
219. 257. 259 f. 260 f. 281. 298. 427. 
454- *530. 548. 555 f. 591. 593. 645. 
155, 5: Ὁ. 185,37 98912,1229 357, 3 
408, 11. 448, 6. 450, 7. 451, 15. Ct. s. 
χρησμοί; Delphi; Dodona. 
collections of —: 375. 

orators, Athenian: 93. 248. 453. 265, I 
Cf. s. Andokides; Antiphon; Demos- 


thenes; Hypereides; Isokrates; Ly- 
kurgos; Lysias; Philinos. 

catalogue of —: 247, 8 

ignorance of history: 95. 413, 7. 


knowledge of laws: 564 f. 

- commentaries on -—: 627. Cf. s. Didy- 
mos; Scholia. 

Orchomenos, town in Boeotia: 190. 609. 

tomb of Hesiod at —: 580. 609. 

Oreithyia, daughter of Evechtheus: 63. 

18092700 2277329 287. 508. 17. 

Oreos, town in Euboia: 535 ff. 438, 5. 

ὀρεσχάς: 297. 634. 212, 118. Cf. s. ὥσχος. 

Orestes ᾿Αγαμέμνονος: 196. 214. 

in Homer: see s.v. 

‘im Achaia (Keryneia): (640f.). in 
Arkadia: 24, 24. 29, 28. in Athens 
(Attica): 25. 184 f. 187. 22, 23. 27, 27. 
28, 28. 442, 5. 

trial of —: *22 ff. *42 1. 625. 630. 640 f. 
— Τιμοκράτους, in Aristophanes: 28, 28. 
ὀργὰς ἱερά, on the frontier between Attica 
and Megaris: 142 f. 529 ff. 351, 23. 
ὀργεῶνες: *320 ff. 64, 70. 382, 49. Cf. s. 


γεννῆται; ὁμογάλακτες. 
Orion, mythic figure in Boeotia: (657). 
Orneus, son of Evechtheus: 331, 14. 


Ornithogonia: see s. Boios. 
Ornithomancy: 
οἰωνοσχκοπία. 

Oropos, Amphiareion at: 172. 
Orpheus and Orphism: *162. 182. 183. 
203022018232 08 7: M 275. δπη51λ1: 370. 


see s. Boio; manteis; 








573. 608. 613. 71, 4I. 174, 45. 262, 3. 
326, 9. 445, 3 

— and Musaios: 575. 471, II. 
writings : 

Demeter poem: 105 284. 357. 326, 9- 


Χρησμοί: 26r, 3. Ἡμέραι ('Eqn- 
μερίδες): 366 ff. 447, 6 Ilxpaxıve- 
σεις: 613. Orphic interpolations in 


Hesiod: 301,19. Hymn. 16, 12 ff.: 


195. F 46 (Kern): 378. F 318: 
203, 22050 8 33211357 
Orthaia, daughter of Hyakinthos: 179. 
Orthanes, δαίμων: 553. 188, 22. 
ὄρτυγες, quails: 176. 
Ortygia, former name of Delos: (176). 


157, 2; 53. 

Oschophoria, festival: *205 ff. (285 ff.). 
*294 ff. 362. 551 f. 347, ro. Add. p. 536. 
calendav. date: 215, 137. 216, 142. 
oschophoric dances: 198, 61. 213, 123. 


220, 182. | — songs: 206. 295. 301. 

Oschophorion, sacred avea: 295. 635. 
2014 125. 220, 182. 

ὠσχοφόροι: 285. 294 ff. 301. 634. 220, 


162. 

ὦσχος, oxy, @ox-: 294. 297. 300. 301. 
223, 4. Cf. s. ópsoyác. 

ostracism: *119 ff. 145. I5I. 247. 312. 
*315 ff. 91, 96. 105, I2. 369, 17. 382, 
63. 453, 9. Add. p. 530ff. Cf. s. Athens. 
εἶδος φυγῆς: 482 f. 
veturn of ostvacised: 410, 6. 

Otos, giant: (609). 496, 2. 

Ovidius, Roman poet: 
Met. 7, 401: 446, 2. 

owl (γλαῦξ), in Athens: 212. 
492, IO. om coins: 565 ff. 

ox: see s. Buphonia; βοῦς. 


Fasti: 27I, I5. 


601 ff. 


Pacuvius, Roman poet: 378. 

παιᾶνες: 541 f. 546. 437, 2 

Paiania, deme: 71. 127. 641. 

παιδεία: 106, I5. 

παιδονομία: 243, 13. 

painters: see 5. art; artists; Euphranor; 
Polygnotos. 
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Paion ὁ ᾿Ενδυμίωνος, from Elis: 72, 1. 
— of Amathus, local writer: 553. 
Paiones, allies of the Trojans: 660. 
Paionidai, clan: 49, I. 50, 3. 

— deme: 641. 357, I. 

παλαιοί, πάλαι -- νῦν, ἀρχαῖοι: 63. (64). 
(76). 218. (314 f.). 362. (372). (389). 
(405). (545°). 546. 547. 549. 554- 562. 
ou OB (GR Em TAN, A ΤΟΣ 115. 
23000327307. 

Palaiphatos, (alleged) writer of leet ἀπί- 
στων: 306. 361. 153, 4. 

παλαιστική: 306. 645 f. 

Palladion, -ia: 43. 67 ff. 79 ff. 398. 615 
ff. 
sanctuary in Athens: 76. 616. 617f. 

499, 4. 500, Τό. 
homicide court ἐπὶ ἸΠαλλαδίωι: 79 ff. 
288, 3377 8- 

Pallas (and Pallantidai), son of Pandion, 
king of the Pavalia: 427 ff. *431 ff. 
605. 223,55. 342, 21.429,09. 

— and Athena: 337, 8; II. 

Pallene: Chalcidian promontory: 602. 
(4925 7; 8). .Cf. s. Pellene. 

— deme: 146. 432. 602. 256, 5; 8. 288, 7. 
35998354 23.1492, 75 8379. CE. s. 
Athena (Pallenis). 
battle at =: (432). 338, r4. 358, ὁ. 

IloApix&, kind of divination: 448, 5. 

pamphlets: see s. political literature. 

Pan: 77. 83. 421 1, 5015: 2; 
dvess of —: 466, 7. 

Athens: 533. 

παν-, prefix, meaning of: 508, 2. 

Panaitios, philosopher: 115. 105, I2. 

Panakton, Athenian fort: (137). 50, 1. 

Panathenaia, festival: *25 f. 109. 275 f. 
277. 278. 313. 397 f. 421. 555. 605. 606. 
624. *629 ff. 642. 644. 645. 42, 7. 231, 3. 
275, 4. 291, 21. 297, 4. 323, 2; 6. 454, 1. 
105, 2: 7. *508, 2. 516, 4. CE s. 
Athenaia. 

prehistory and development: 508, 2. 
μεγάλα — μικρά: 507,1. — and the 
name ᾿Αθηναῖοι: 630. 

Pandareos, father of the ‘nightingale’: 

335, 27. 


sanctuary in 





Pandia, festival: 335, 27. 
Pandion, king of Athens: 184. 284. 427 ff. 
210, I03. 292, 23. 294, 38. 325, I; 3. 
3324182 93343 27: 
sons of —: 427 ff. 331, 14. Cf. s. Aigeus; 
Lykos; Nisos; Oineus; Pallas; Teith- 
ras. 
Pandion II, king of Athens: 284. 426. 
Pandionis, phyle: 291, 21. 335, 27. 
ἸΠανδιονὶς χελιδών: 334, 27. 
Pandora, daughter of Evechtheus: 180. 
BE. 
cult in Athens (?): 276 f. 
Pandoros, son of Evechtheus: 158, r3. 
Pandroseion, sanctuary: 346. 425. 266, 
«14. (327, 3): 5328; 5. 
Pandrosos, daughter of Kekrops (Erech- 
theus): 109. 276. 346. *424 ff. 193, 4. 
2II, III. 490, 7. 497, I. 
sanctuary : see s. Pandroseion. 
ess of —: 329, 5. 
270. ἢ 230. 5: 

— and Athena: see s.v. — and De- 
meter: 328,5. —-and Thallo: 329, 5. 

— and Evechtheus: 425. 328, 5. — in 
the Erichthonios story: 328, 5. 

Panhellenism: 9r. 98. 82, 30. 85, 54. 
87, 59. 88, 62b; 63. 

Panionia, festival: 34. 35, 2. 38, 11; 12. 
39, 23. 475, 6. 

παγχράτιον: 517, 6. 

Tlavoreputa, vite: 268, 2. 

Paphlagonia: 660. 

Pappos, quoted by Hermippos: 541. 

Papyri: 

Amhurst 12: 348. 


priest- 
sacrifice to —: 


Michigan. 10: 237, 


cu ΟΝ GEXUE Gove, 172117: 
404f. 658. 349, 1. — 1367: 400f. 
17800. Hi, BS Gf, IRONS  : 


* 493. 395, 22. 400, 56. others: 405, I. 
Cf. s. Didymos; Hellenika of Oxyrhyn- 
chos. 

Parabyston, court of law in Athens: 164.. 
TOOWTL5O, 5 3 1-550 

Paralia, part of Attica: 429. 431. 433- 
65, 6. 

Paralioi, ‘party’ in Athens: 431. Cf. s. 
Athens (home policy). 
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παραλογίζεσθαι, meaning of: 493. 

Paralos, Athenian hero: 328. 

—, sacred triveme: 327 f. 

Paranomia, altar of: 512, 3. 

Parapegmata: 402, 9. 

παραπρεσβεία: 417, 28. 

παράσιτοιυ: 353 f. 256, 8. 
ouc: 68. 353 f. 

πάρεδροι, of officials: 256, 8. 422, 9. 

παρέγγραφοι: 158. 463 f. 466. 467. 4711. 
473. 474- 477. 374, 65 7. 

Paris of Troy: 633. 

Parmenides, philosopher: 445, 3. 

Parnassos, mountain: 272. 450, 8. 
nymphs of —: see s. Sphragitides; 

Thriai. 

Parnes, mountain: 193. 443. 357, I. 
nymph of —: 556. 

παροιμίαν, paroemiographers: 68 f. 182. 
196. 203. *204 f. *209 ff. 368 f. 560 f. 
568. 649. 254, 6 (?). 263, 3. 315, 37. 
349, 7. 350, II. 356, I. 4II, 6. 424, 2. 
457, I7. 512, 3. 5I3, 5. 
books om —: 203 f. 649. 285, 3. Cf. s. 
Aischylos; Demon; Lukillos ; Zenobios. 

Parthenios, poet: 424. 
Narr. am. 5, 6: 194.  — 26: 656. 

ἸΠαρθένοι, groups of — in cult: 178 ff. 
279. 279 f. 425. (426). 326, 2; 3. 

Parthenon: see s. Athens (topography). 

Parthenos, Athena: see s. Art. 

—, ἐπιφάνειαι: 652. 

Pasiphae, wife of Minos: 306. (593). 

πάτρια ᾿Αθηναίων: 225. 260. 345 f. 366. 
*367. (555). 603. 635. 56, 54. 106, 20. 
266, II. πάτρια ἱερά: O17. πάτριαι 
εὐχαί: 639. πάτριοι νόμοι: 475. 545. 
33, 17. 34, 23. 93, 89. πάτριος πολι- 
vela: 29f. 117. 267. 343. 475. (ro, 
IO5). 33, 17: 34, 23. III, 4I. 244, 18. 

patriotism, local: 224. 236. Cf. s. An- 
drotion ; Kleidemos ; Phanodemos ; Phi- 
lochoros. 

Patrokleides of Athens, mover of a decree 
on the ἄτιμοι a. 405/4: 410, 6. 

Pausanias, king of Sparta: 138. 97, 115. 

— the Atticist, lexicographer: 366. 370. 
554. 273, 7. 


— 'Hpooxé- 





F -18 (Schwabe): 643.) F1 41.7363: 
F 25: 348..350. Εἰ 56: Ὅ54: 
— the periegete: 46. 50. 249. 256 f. 386. 

557. 55, 36. 496, 4. 

sources of —: 61. 68. 127. 139. 154. 
*291 f. 456. 608 f. 626. 44, 2. 45, 10; 
II. 55, 36. 102, 130. 106, 29. *140, 8. 
I46, I. I49,4; 5. 206, 820 (445, 5)- 
487, 4. 504, 43. 509, 8. 

single passages: 

I,I,4: 440. 46, 17. 216, 137. 494,15. 
2,52 98.0 944,121 124 $8 206. REGE 
388. 301. 300. 3, 1: 91429119795 
225, 4. 5, Iff.: 29. (388). 496, 4. 
14, 3: 472, 15. 14,7: 553. 17, 1: 
510,20 173 6:8208 9142-2 EIFE on: 
208. 18..2:. 327, 5a 10939427025: 
τὸ, 500772 TO ELA OZ LIE 
445, 5. 19, 6: 62f. 554. 2I, 3: 334. 
23,7: ΤΟΙ; 82 23,9: 409143: 49928) 
IO: *125. 24,3:319,57- 24, 42238. 
2053280) 7272 Στ τ W272: 
643. 205, 80. 328, 5. 27, 10: 493, II. 
28469:159 87511: 307809982 820 21 ESR 
28, 5 f[.:m303 105.20, 5982 TT 04 25 
Ió6.I146,1. 28,5:635. 28,7:155,4; 5. 
BO, ΤῊΣ: 8390: 12595172 Go 30 ΣΟ 
4.330,10. .31,2:1701: 431. 2.5: 10]: 
33,1:187. 35:210,99. 36,34: 2861. 
290 ff. 205, 80. 37, 2: 207. 637. 265, 
80:735, 6/72 65, 6.- 385 2.639.093, 
3:109. 286, 12. 38, 5:195. 38, 8/9: 
444: 350; 15; 17. 39, 1[2:1350)925. 
351,23.353; 32. 39, 3:045 7739,77. 
39, 6542 BU τι) οι SES UND 
42, 2: 348, I5. 44, 4: 34, 6. 

2, 28,:8/9: 495 2.022, 0 [7 strom 
29, I0: Add. p. 528. 31, 8/9: 28, 28. 
39. 315: 235: 9: 

4,5,10:46.49. 24,5: *456. 26/7: 


644. 32, 63398, 42. 33,3: 3191 59. 
34.3178: 

5.1, ΤΌΤ 518, 8. Τὸ, 20690 2 
I4, 5: 398, 42. 15, 1: 398, 42. 


6, 7, 4 ff: 154 H. 
7, 2 ff.: 214. 37, 7. 38, 18. 39, 19. 
53,25. 24, 5: 63. 
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649. 134, 4: 25, 24. 48, 2/3: 597. 
Ὁ. GO 8}τποἄοξΊϑϑι Τ᾿ 205, 21 5 τὸ: 
Doo NEGO 7: 31. 3... ΤΥς 3: ὅ59. 
TIE 557-445, 2 10507: 188. 4. 
Bane 000 12026, 2: 301. “20:5 1:: 
573i) 38, 5: O10. 35, 2: 329, 5. 
BOL Ἐπ ὁ ποϑο 5, Το 3450. £0, I: 
208; 4: Tin ὁ: 127, δῦ. Τρ, δ: 98. 
022,777... 13τ 210. 
Pausiris ᾿Αμυρταίου, Egyptian prince: 
374, 5. 
πεδιακοί, πεδιεῖς, ‘party’ in Athens: 431. 
329, 1. Cf. s. Athens (home policy). 
pedigree: *063, 70. 
Pedo (?): see s. Empedo. 
Pegai (Pagai), town in the Megaris: 30 f. 
Pegasos of Eleutherai: 268. 350, 19. Cf. 
s. Dionysos. 
Peiraieus, deme and harbour: 309. 325. 
350 f. 570 f. 571. 161, 5. 205, 80. 376, 
I5. 
attacked by the Peloponnesians a. 429; 
Were 1353. £37. 572. 720, 45. by 
Sphodrias a. 378: 520. occupied by 
Demetrios Poliorketes a. 307: 341 ff. 
Peirithoos, hero: 308. 309. 438. 154, 4. 
EXE 1 517, 4. 
Peisandros ᾿Αχαρνεύς, demagogue: 151. 
—, Spartan ναύαρχος, brother-in-law of 
Agesilaos: 514. 
Peisias of Athens, father of the κιθαρωιδός 
Meles: 507. 
Peisistratos and Peisistratids: 26. 28. 
29. 32. 61. *7off. 99. (119 ff.). 146. 
158. 162. 183. 208. 307. (313). 318. 
324. (429). 444. (449 ff.). 478. 563. 
566. 575. (9, 104). 46, τό. 51, 16. 63, 70. 
106, 17. 142, 14. 207, 84. 226, 2. 277, 7: 
299, 15. 338, 14. 343, 11. 344, 20. 351, 
21; 22. 360, 10. 387, 69. 407, 8. 452, 10. 
458, 25. 471, 10. 508, 2. 511, I. 
alleged founder of the Panathenaia: 
5070 Lt OO me. so-called vecension 
of Homer: 580. 277, 7. 
πελανοί, in cult: 286,17. 443, 5. 
Πελαργικόν, -λασγικόν: 73 Í. 405. * 409. 
411. 418. 308, 9. 321, 4. 
Jacoby, Fragm. Griech. Hist. III (Suppl.) 
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TleAupyot: 411: 419. 421. 321, 4. Cf. s. 
Pelasgians. 

Pelasgia, ancient Hellas: 413. 306, 9. 
316, 4r. 

Pelasgians: 64. 72ff. 234. 278. 397. 
* 405 ff. 187, I4. 283, 53. 307, 8. 
modern literature om —: 303, 3. 305, 5. 
— in Homer: 303, 3. 305, 6. 322, 4. 
in Hesiod: 409. 303, 3. 322, 4. in 
Tragedy: 412. 306, 6. in Hekataios: 
408. 412. 306, 6. 308, rO. 312, 30. 
in Pherekydes: 302,1.306,6. in Aku- 
silaos: 306, 6. in Herodotos: 408 ff. 
*415 119,302, 2. 305, 4; 5. 315, 37. 316, 
41. *318, 52. 310, 54. 320, 58; 50. 321, 
60. in Hellanikos: 412. 419. 421. 
302, T; 2. (307, 9). 309, τὸ. *313, 33; 
34; 35. 321, 61. in Thukydides: 412. 
313, 34. in Ephovos: 419. 302, I; 2. 
309,16.316,41. in Philochoros: 4051. 
418 f. 419 ff. im other fourth c. (and 
later) writers: 314, 35. 

dating of —: 302, 2. — origin of the 
name: 321, 4. modern use of —: 
406 f. 303, 3. ethnic character: 420. 
306, 6. 316, 41. 321,59. — and Tyr- 
senians: 409 ff. *417 ff. 307, 9. 312, 27. 
*314, 35. (321, 59). (321, 4). (322, 5). 


Cf. 5. Tyrsenians. language: 413. 
414f. 418._317, 43. gods: 319, 57. 
thalassocracy: 302, 2. kings: 307, 9. 


primeval Pelasgians (P-problem): 406 
f. 413 ff. *302, 2. (306, 6). 319, 543 57- 
Aeolians as —: 415. Athenians as —: 
413 ff. 417. the Athenian story (-?es): 
* 407 ff. 307, 9. Cf. below (— in Attica). 
the wall-builders of the Akropolis: 407 ff. 
416 f. 418. 302, 2. 307, 9. 314, 34; 35. 
319, 55; 57. 321, 4. Ct. s. Hymettos. 
the vapers of women at Brauron: 409 f. 
the attack om Athens: 312, 29. the 
Lemnian —: 409 ff. Cf. s. Lemnos. 

— in Achaia: 312, 28. in Avcady: 
407. 419. 306, 6. 312, 28. 316, 41. in 
Argos: 407. 313, 33. in Asia Minor: 
303,:30312,,90, 42 Attica: *405 ff. 
628. 302, I (?). 303, 3. 307, 9; TO; 13. 
309, 16. Cf. s. Pelasgos. in the Athos 

39 
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peninsula: 412. 303, 3. 313, 34. C1.-S. 
Kreston. in Boeotia: 419. 303, 2. 
309, I6. 313, 34. im Crete: 303, 3. 
at Dodona: 591 f. 303, 3. in (near) 
the Hellespontos: 417. 303, 3. 317, 41. 
in Italy: 419. 307, 9. 309, 16. im 
Lacomia: 419. in the Peloponnese: 
306, 6. 312,28. in Thessaly: see s.v. 

Pelasgos, king’s name: 407. 306, 6. (307, 
9). 313, 33. 316, 40. 496, 5. 522, 4. 
not in Athens: 407 f. 306, 6. (316, 40). 
(319, 54). 

Pellene, town in Achaia: 198. 200. 602. 

Peloponnesian War: 129 ff. 150 ff. (170). 
198. (252). 445 f. 457. 490. 498 ff. 645. 
124, 32. Add. p. 525. Cf. s. Athens; 
Ephoros; Megarian psephism; Thuky- 
dides. 

antecedents of —: 485 ff. beginning: 

118. *15, 143. *404, I. chronology: 
498 f. 506 f. 406, 2. Sicilian disaster: 
67 f. 507 ff. peace, conditions of: 508. 
Add. p. 544. aftermath: 512. 

Pelops ὁ Ταντάλου: 414 f. 660. 

Peloria, festival: 297, 2. 

peltasts: 521. 

Penestai, in Thessaly: 303, 3. 

pentaploa, sacred drink: 300 f. 303. 218, 
165. 

Pentekontaetia: 7 f. 148 ff. 318 ff. 455 ff. 
460. chronology: 366, 5. Add. p. 526f. 

Pentheus: king of Thebes: 273 f. 

πένθιμος ἑορτή: 196. 544. 

Peparethos, island: 175. 

Perdikkas II, king of Macedonia: 130. 
*4099. 126, 40. 

— ’Opövrov, vice-vegent of Alexander’s 
empire: 529. 

Periandros Χολαργεύς, law of: 58. ΤΟ: 
827 

Periboia, hostage to Minos, wife of The- 
seus: 344. 346, 8. 348, I5. 511, r. CK. 
s. Meliboia. 

περιβολή, meaning of: 405. 

Ilept-books: 228 f. 351. 353. 376. 379. 
555. 399, 46a. Cf. 5. scholars. 

Περιηγήσεις, περιηγηταί: 62 f. 244. 249. 
256.1: 609. 2.1, Τῇ. 








Perikleidas, Spartan ambassador to 
Athens a. 464: 459. 

Perikles Ξανθίππου: 73. 95..98. 118. 127. 
128, 129. 134. 135. 148 f. 1601. 223. 
311.319. 320, 32,21. 221. ~400 tA 03" 
468. 493. 519. 525 f. (562 ff.). 60, 59. 
92, 86.95, 104. 103, 148.117, 46. 118,8. 
123, 28. 126, 46. 150, 5. 231, 2. 244, 22. 
246, 6. 389, 4. 

family of: 470. 38I, 35. 
party leader: 479. 480 f. 383, 55. 388, 

70. Cf. s. Athens (parties). policy 

of —: *477 ff. 490. 428, 13. attacks 

on — (and anti-Periclean literature) : 

319. 460f. 484ff. 4041. 400, 54. 

trial of —: 137. (540). 124, 32. 152, 14. 

454, II. doctrinarism: 481. *388, 71. 

evaluation of —: 460f. 480ff. 490. 

387, 70. 388; 722 ΠΌΤ 450 15 METTE 
citizenship law: 467 ff. *471 ff. (Add. 

Pp. 544). 380, 28. Cf. s. Athens (citizen- 

ship). 

Perimedes of Argos, alleged epic poet: 578. 

Perinthos, Thracian town: 331. 
invested by Philip: 537 ft. 

Peripatos: 202. 228. 229. 230. 231. 239. 
*376. 588 f. 625. 284, IO. 

περιστίαρχος, purifier: 639 f. 

περίστοιχοι: See 5. ἐλαία. 

Perithoidai, deme (and clan?): 639. Cf. 
s. Koironidai. 

Persephone T (ore): 757, 1859941951: 
269 f. 308. 309. 307, 9. 

Köpn Πρωτογόνη: 277. 

Perseus, hero: 269. 

— and Dionysos: 272 ff. 

Persia: Cf. s. Argos; Athens (foreign 
policy); Egypt; Sparta; Thebes. 
Persian Wars: ıgı ff. 387, 70. idea 

of national war with: 88 f. 92. 98. 102. 
$2, 30. 84, 46. 88, 62b. peace 
treaties: 513 f. 515 ff. 522 ff. *4r5, 2r. 
Cf. s. Antialkidas; Kallias. letters 
of the King: 520. 426, 3. 

Kyros: 213. — Daveios I: 2121. 571. 
Xerxes: 192 f. Artaxerxes I: 428, 
I3. , Ariaxerses If? 522 1. 420,77. 
Artaxerxes III: (88). (90). (162). 
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531 ff. 426, 2. 429, 17; 18. | saivaps 
etc.: see s. Pharnabazos; Struthas; 
Tiribazos; Tithraustes. 
Kleisthenes and —: 124. 
210539 f. 426, 2. 

*Personifications', cult of: 524. 643. Cf. s. 
Anaideia; Apheleia; Eleos; Horme; 
Hybris; Paranomia; Pheme; Phobos; 
Polemos; Tolme. 

πεταλισμός, in Syracuse: 317. 

Petes (Peteos), father of Menesthe(u)s: 
441. 284, II. 348, I5. 

πέτρα νιφάς, λεία, in Athens: 640. 

Phaeacians: 440. 346, 2. 

Pha(ei)nos, astvonomer: 403, 13. 

Phaiax, πρωρεύς of Theseus: 440. in 
the cult of the Salamimioi: 345, 1. 
human name in Athens: 346, 7. 

Phaidra, daughter of Minos: 75. 177. 
188. 503. 607. 

φαιδρυνταί, sacred officials in Athens] 
Elis: 398, 42. Cf. s. Pheidias. 

Phainias of Eresos, feripatetic: 193. 380. 
5) 12. 224. 12. 

Phaisana, town in Elis or Avcady: 649. 

Phalaikos, Phocian: 433, Τὸ. Cf. 5. 
Sacred Wars. 

Phaleron, deme: 79 f. 285 ff. 393. 32, 6. 
193, 2; 4. 200, 77. *207, 84. 208, 94. 
ὍΤΙ ἼΟδ. 267, 52062517, 2. 
ἐπίνειον of Athens: 296. 4401. 605. 

[632 1]. 207, 84. 287, 5; 6. 346, 13. 
trittys (?): 394. 289, 6. 
Musaios at —: 576. 471, 9. 

Skivas at —: 285 ff. 441. 

Phaleros, hero: 440. 

φαλλός, cult of: 408, 15. 

Phan (i)os (-ias), usurer: 211. 

Phanodemos Διύλλου Θυμαιτάδης, At- 
thidographer: 58. 100. 150. *171 ff. 390. 
90, 84; 85. 97, 115. 98, 18 ΤΟΙ, 127: 
106, 14. Add. p. 534. 
political standpoint: 173 183 alee Oz: 
local patriotism: 173. 194. 238. 400. 

192, 24. 
interest in matters of cult and antiquities : 

192 1. 174: 185 f; 
moralizing tivades: 173. (183 f.). 


Philip and 


Skıvos, 
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writings: 

[Δηλιακά: 175. 156, 31.) 

Ικιακά: 173. 174. 175. 174, 58. 
Atthis, avrangement of subject-matter: 
173 f. 182. 183. 600. quotations 
from, and use made of —: 172 f. 174. 
175. 194. 239. 244. (266). 

knowledge of, and velatioms with, other 
writers : 


Ph. and Aischylos: 192. — and 
Anaximenes: 193 f. — and Ephovos: 
τοι.  — amd Euripides: 179. — 
and Herodotos: 192 f. 157, II. — 
and Isokvates: 112. — and Kal- 
listhenes: ıgıf. 193£. — and 
Philistos: x91. —- and Philochoros: 
(266?). | — and Thukydides: 191 f. 
194 (?). 


single fragnemts : 
F 4:284. Ε11|2: 270. 546. 594. 638. 
F 16: 80. 
Phanodikos, author of Δηλιακά: 175. 
Phanosthenes, Athenian general a. 407/6 


(?): 154. 


Pharax, Spartan nauarchos: 417, 27. 


Pharmakeia, play-mate of Oreithyia: 278. 
Pharmakides, in Thebes: 659. 
pxpuanxol, scape-goats: 605. 653. 276, 25. 

Cf. 5. Purification. 

Pharmakos, proper name: 653. 
Pharnabazos, Persian satvap: 514. 
Phayllos ᾿Αχερδούσιος, one of the ‘Ten’ in 

Peivaieus: 137. 

—, Phocian: 529. Cf. s. Sacred Wars. 
Pheidias Χαρμίδου, Athenian sculptor: 

437. *484 1f. 524. 342, 9. Cf. s. Art; 

Elis; Olympia; Papyri. 

in Aristophanes, Ephoros, Biography: 
496. 

— and Perikles: 493. 494. 495. 400, 54. 
trial of —: 493 ff. goo, 62. date 
and place of death: 4911. 395, 24. 
descendants: 398, 42. 

— of Nikopolis: 399, 46a. 400, 56. 

Pheidippides, ἡμεροδρόμος: see 5. Phi- 
lippides. 

Pheidon of Argos: 
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coinage: 455, 7. 456, 14. 457, 16. 463 7. 
466. 

Pheme, altar in Athens: 451, 15. 516, 1. 
éx φήμης μαντεῖαι: 5506 f. 

Phemios, father of Aigeus (?): 339, 17. 

Phemonoe, foetess (?) and χρησμολόγος: 
582. 477, 2. 

Phereklos (-es), helmsman of Theseus: 
(441). 348, 14. 

—, ἄρχων διὰ βίου: 346, 14. 

Pherekrates, comic poet: 546. 206, 87. 
397, 37- 

Pherekydes of Athens, genealogist: *1. 
32. ἢ. 35. 44. 51: (52). ΟἹ, 388. 225. 
438. 605. 613. 615 f. 616. 623. 624. 645. 
649. 1, 170.12, 12T, 22,32, 24,24.320,1. 
488, I. 498, 8. 504, 36. 508, 2. 509, 7. 
Pseudo-Pherekydes: see s. Antiochos. 
single fragments: 

LB BS 338, 508. 2. 12: Oi, JE ele 
27. 22. du GS ern Je) SRA 015}. 5. 
F 45:188. F 49: 560. 449, 3. F 53: 
196. F 60: 388. F84:46,17. F 9o: 
844 100, 5 ἢ 136: 378: E 1489: 
217, 150. F 150: 4I, 9. 224, 8. 
F 154/5: 38, II. 51, 14. 57, 45. 

Pherekydes of Leros, antiquary: 656 f. 
497, 3. 

— (I) of Syros, astrologer: 610. 612. 

— (II) — —, author of the Pentemychos: 
610. 498, 6. 

Phila Aphrodite: 164, 73. 

Philaidai, clan: 51. 351. 388. 46, τό. 63, 
70. 65, 72. 152, 15. 387, 69. *508, 2. 

—, deme: 187. 201, 21. 

Philaios, son of Aias: 351. 

Philammon, father of Thamyvas: 575. 
Cf. 5. Musaios. 

Philemon Αἰξωνεύς, glossographer: 515, 4. 

Philieis, clan (?): (639). 

Philikos, poet: 422. 324, 3. 

Philinos, Athenian ovator: 639. 506, 4. 
507, 7. 516, 3. Cf. s. Lykurgos. 

Philip (II), king of Macedonia: 9x f. 98. 
141. 172. 174 1, 183. 243. (252). 3261. 
#328 1120528 ἢ 5531} 5.00 84,040. 
I02, 130. 234, I. 427, 6. Cf. s. Athens; 
Macedonia. 





— and Sparta: 428, II. capture of 


ships ἐφ᾽ ἹἹερῶι: 537 ff. 


Philippides of Athens, ἡμεροδρόμος a. 


490: 633. 


— Κεφαλῆθεν, comic poet: 346. 439, δ. 
— (Φιλομήλου Παιανιεύς), mover of a 


law περὶ tovouxovÓu.ov : 3301. 246, 5,6; 9. 


Philippoi, town in Thvace: 326 f. Cf. s. 


Daton; Krenides. 


Philippos, θαυματοποιός: 183. 
Philistides, Zyrant of Oveos (Euboia): 


535 ff. 


Philistines: 303, 2. 
Philistos of Syracuse, historian: 97, 116. 


96, 118. 409, 2. 


Philitas of Kos, poet and grammarian: 


516, 5. 


Philocharides, Spartan: 152 f. 
Philochoros Kóxvou ᾿Αναφλύστιος, AÍ- 


thidographer: 47. 48. 50. 57. 60. 73. 
160. #22011..404. 025.24, 44. 22, 2272 
49, I. 55, 36. 153, 20. 175, 77- 
family: 2551. 

political standpoint: 220 f. *222 ff. 237. 
250. 449. 460 f. 172, 9. 

— as mantis and theologian: 203. 223 f. 
*225 ff. *294 ff 24τ. 250: 25,1 852506 
1f. *267 ff. 277. 2804281. 200 8.345. 
353. 360. 361. 366. 371. 372. *398. 
402. 403f. 423f. 5071. 546. 5471. 
58: 553: 558: 1.90}. 9. 17... 9. 
225, 9. 273, 6. 286, I7. 469, 9. Add. 
p. 534. Cf. below s. writings. 

scholarship: 223. *227 ff. 241 f. (250). 
2651 200. 802. 937. 37540370 {{ἰ. 
488. 491 f. 567 ff. 587. 625. *178, 190. 
χοῦ, 73. COM e302, 1.95.2 34008 
348, 138453: ἡ. 

as historian: 230 f. 236 f. 250 ff. *254. 
*460 fft *5ngss529 1.5325. 247082. 

local patriotism: 232. 238. 438. 491 f. 
*499. (504 ff.). 583. 625. 

idealization of the past amd 'classic 
Athens: 223. *460 f. 532. 

inlevest in etymology: 280. 289. 352. 
362 f. 370. *380 ff. 475, 3. in phi- 
losophy etc.: 229. 262. (268). (334 f.). 
588 ff. 
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writings: 228 f. *238 ff. (280). *379. 
quotations from, and use made of —: 
108. 114. 142f. 148. 162. 2060. 
220. *239 ff. *243 1. 0256. (265). 
272282708 129770300). shin 317, 
328. 329 f. 334. *335. 340 f. 358. 
366. 370. 380. 388. 401. 412. 419. 
435. 443. 455. 401. 513. 522. 526. 
529. 5348. 5351. 5421. 549. 554. 
565 f. 589 f. 96, 116. 102, 130. 195, 9. 
217, 150. 225, 8. (256, 2; 3). 430, 1. 
431, 4. 

Atthis, character and contents of: 227. 
230. 231f. 235 ff. 250. 361 f. 380. 
405. 591. 160, 240; 243. 199,74. 263,1. 
299, 6. 301, 17. 440, I4. avrvange- 
ment of subject-matier: 225. 236f. 
#244 {5.262 f. 267. 32017 324/8. 336. 
345. 406. 418. 423. 426 f. *460. 513. 
539. 252, IO. 340, 12. Cf. below s. 


style. manner of dating: 316. 385. 
536. 248, II. chronological system: 
*380 ff. 424. time of composition: 


236. *241ff. 345f. style (digres- 
sions etc.): 255. 271. 328. 331. 406. 
439. 461. 485. 494. 513. 515. 529f. 
531. 532. 535. 545. 540. 548. 549. 553. 
566. 571. tvansmission of the text: 
237, 12. Cf. below 5. Epitome. 
᾿Ἐπιτομὴ τῆς [ἰδίας] ᾿Ατθίδος: 248. 
*256. 627. 177, 158. 178, 186. 247, 7. 


255, 4. 276, 14. Cf. s. Polion. ἹΠρὸς 


Δήμωνα ἀντιγραφήῆ: 239. *243 f. 351. 
᾿Επιγράμματα ᾿Αττικά: 228. (250). 
378 37/5 100 (96 Ἐ]. 2120, 8: 
Περὶ τῶν ᾿Αθήνησιν ἀρξάντων κχτλ.: 
253. 283 3911: 
Aews: *352 ff. 435. 437. 645. 30I, 17. 
Σαλαμῖνος κτίσις: 229. *252 f. 210, 99. 
Andıaxd: 229. *252 f. 178, 73. 441, 5. 
487,4. Περὶ τῶν ᾿Αθήνησιν ἀγώνων: 


*373f. 546. 588. 272, 20. Περὶ 


μυστηρίων τῶν ᾿Αθήνησι: 353. 359. 
373. "3748. 423. 427-—552- 272, 20. 

Περὶ ἑορτῶν: 238. 299. 335. *361 ff. 
367. 370. 373. 402. 427. 545. 552. 555. 
653. 178, 171. I99, 74. 271, 20. 298, 6. 


᾿Επιτομὴ τῆς Διονυσίου πραγματείας 





Περὶ τῆς Τετραπό- 





περὶ ἱερῶν: 258. 359. 373. 374. Περὶ 
ἡμερῶν: 228. 229. 232. 238. 256. *366 
ff. 375. 427. 542. *554. 3555’ (178, 
171) 272, 20. llepi Ovctàv: 279. 
*359 ff. 375. 556. 178, 171. 272, 20. 
443, 2. [Περὶ καθαρμῶν: 373. *375. 
2720208 

ἹΠερὶ μαντικῆς: 232 f. 235. 2381. 
258. 260 f. 261. 284. *356 ff. 366. 373. 
375. 507. 550. 555. *556 f. 558. 559. 
573. 576. 576f. 583. 501. 271; II. 
GU. PO. WAG) Tg: Περὶ 
ἐνυπνίων (7): 238. 373. 375. 550. 

Eöpnuara: 228. 239. 358. *380. 
(401). 402. 405. 442. 446. 457. 572 f. 
583. 175, 95. 

Περὶ ᾿Αλκμᾶνος: 228. 229. 232 f. 352. 
376. *379. 554. 175, 98. 477, IO. 
Περὶ τραγωιδιῶν: *375 ff. 555. 584. 
469, 6. ἸΠερὶ τῶν Σοφοκλέους μύθων: 
233. 235. *375 11. 490, 4 ἀΖΤἧΠερὶ 
Eöpırtdou: 239. *375 ff. 584. 440, 4. 
446, 3. Πρὸς Αλυπον ἐπιστολή: 
*372 1.199,74. Πρὸς ᾿Ασχληπιάδην 
ἐπιστολή: 375 ff. 555. 584. *276, 3. 
Συναγωγὴ ... Πυθαγορείων γυναικῶν: 
376. *379 f. 556. 479, 11. Ilepi σὺμ- 
βόλων: 238 f. 352. *380. 556. 261, 4. 

᾿Ολυμπιάδες: 234. *351 f. 382. 385. 
*577. 278, 3. 

Doubtful books: collection of oracles: 
260f. on Homer: 239. 379. on 
men of letters (poets): 577. 581. 
[Ἤπειρωτικά: 229. 591.]. 

knowledge of, and velation with, other 
writeys: 514. 

criticism of predecessors: 262. 263 f. 
387 ff. 

Ph. and Anaximenes: 326. 538. — 
and Androtion: 93. 104. 113. 117. 
I20. 115 151. 152.0 707. 10257163. 
223. 230 f. 235. 236. 243. 244. *249 f. 
267. 312. 326. 392. 396. 400. 449. 
460. 464. 517. 529 ff. 545. 561. *566 f. 
175, 80. 359, Ὁ. 413, 5. *457, 17. 
— and Aristotle (Peripatos): *145. 
220. 231. 127 [1,0] 330) 3702 377- 
396. 455. 463. 566. 580 f. 176, 175. 
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329,1.  — and Aristoxenos: 483, 10. 
— and Biography: 480, 5. — and 
Comedy: 358. 470. 546. 584. 373, 4. 
— and Demetrios of Phalevon: 231. 
336.  — and Demochares, Diyllos, 
and other contemporary historians: 
230 f. 344. 437, 6.  — and Demon: 
501 ἢ. 205. 230192308237: 2153}: 
2631. *285. *295 ff. 306. 351. 364. 
174, 40. 175, 69. 194, 5. — and 
Ephoros: 230: 232. (326 1.). 365, 1. 
— and Euhemeros: (268). | — and 
Hekataios of Abdera: 389 f. 391. 423. 
— and Hekataios of Miletos: 411. 418. 
420.  — and Hellanikos: 352 (?). 
383. 405. 4II. 511. 279, 13. 365, I. 
— and Hevakleides Pontikos: 578 1. 


469, 7. Cf. s.v. -- and Hevodotos: 
230. 397. 411. 419 f. 579. — and 
Hesiod: 366. | — and Homer: 440. 
591. (455, I). — and Isokrates: 


Qii2. — amd Kleidemos: 307. 411. 
438. 439. — and Kvatevos: 228. 
— amd local historians (Komrixa):: 
231. 306. 326. | — and Marsyas: 
499. — and Menaichmos: 313. 
— and λεγόμενα ("EDuoxa?): 485 f. 
4911. 502 f. — and pamphleis: 
503 (). — and Phanodemos: 561. 
— and Plato: 546. —- and Pythago- 
vas (-eans): see s.v. — and Theo- 
phrastos: 231. *558. 585. -- and 
Theopompos: 230. 503. —-and Thu- 
hydides: 230. 231. 243. 252. 263. 265. 
275. 396. *460. (499). 502 f. 504. 507 f. 
ΘΠ δ, 175, ΘΟ 220, Τὸ ὁδῷ. ΤΌΣ 
365, I. 367, 12. 379, 19. 392,6. — 
and Timaios: 352 (?). 255, 12. 481, 6. 
— and Tragedy: 232 f. 238. 239. 283. 
306. (30851314, 9326. .*375 if) 424. 
584 11..175,875,103. 176, III. 206,81. 
— and Xenophon: (512). (515 ff.). 
520. 522. — and works of art, cult- 
images, buildings: 233. 250. 268. 273. 
2741. 323 f. 484 ff. 393, 16. 
single items: 

on the Aveopagos: ἔτος ff. *265 ff. 
312. on Aristotle: 588 f. on 








Athens: 228f. Cf. above s. Atthis. 
on Demeter: 423 f. on Demosthenes: 
540. on Dionysos: 267 ff. on 
Euripides: 584 ff. on Hesiod: 577. 
*581 f. om Homer: 47. 228. *232. 
*576 ff. on Isokrates: (334 £.). 
on Macedonia: 499. 181, 248. Cf. s. 
Philip. on Musaios: see s.v. on 
Orpheus: *356 ff. 366. 174, 45; 46. 


326, 9. on Perikles: 223. 460f. 
392, 6. 393, 8. Ci. s.v. om Pheidias: 
* 484 ff. on Plato: 334f. on 


Protagoras: 5841. (Add.). on Solon 
and Kleisthenes: 223. 247. 251. 312. 
449. Cf. s.vv. on Sparta: 499. 504. 
on Themistokles: 570 f. on Theseus: 
36. 39. 223. *285 ff. (299). *305 ff. 
*3200 11. 314. *43 Uf. 40, ΤΙΣ 56, 508 
I74, 40. 180, 237. Cf. s. Plutarch; 
Theseus. 
single fragments: 

ἼΣ 13.243} 256 1π 35. eleeseennaas 
F2i-403 ἢν, E«3]4: 562 in Zi? 
545 f. 547. 555. 572. 504. FP 5: 
186. 546. 286, 17. F8/9:631. Fro: 
329,359 22: 179.2. 133,015 9% 
I4]rÓ: 552. 634. Ε 17:,4240518, 0: 
E r6: 208.4239: / 9021207 2935: 
545. 375, 9. F 38/9: 378, 29. F 62: 
AIT, δὲ Fo 67::2354258:4250 08 975: 
Add. pz535. 797261. S32 263: 
LS ΕΗ 89,9205.880.2 60007187290. 
F 9r: 555. .F 93: 402. F 97: 404. 
425. Ε΄ OS A03 TUS 5 2. τ τ 
105/6: 552. 445, 6. F 107: 441. F 
TED 207,84. B TIAA pr3555: 
F114:465. F121:179,205. F 124: 
504. F 125: 550. 645. F 135: 235. 
I64 28.08 p5n:::52 CURT SAT ΟΥΣ 
F 164: 388. F 165/6: 343. F 168: 
302. F δου gs χὰ E 1.1 3: 350. 
I 178:359. E 179: 276, 27. XP 182: 
181. 182. F 183: 297. 299. 362. 440. 
τ δ: 445, 3. 210922 205, nena 
794.2 359: BE200I 21237518) MUR 
208: 208, 94. F 2773 3848 385: 
possible fragments: 366. 522. (534 f.). 
595. 653. 272, 2a. 329, I. 418, 40. 
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419, 3. 431, 4. 508, 2. 
fragments: 592 ff. 595. 
Philodemos of Gadara, philosopher and 


doubtful 


poet: 239. 
ΤΠ εἰσι: 555. ud. A334. 1588. 
589ff. Rhet. II p. 58 (Sud): 460. 


Philokrates ᾿Αγνούσιος, demagogue: 
decree περὶ τῶν ἱερῶν: 5301. peace 
of —: 91f. 98. 143 f. 425, 9. 427, 8. 
condemnation of —: 92. 534. 425, 9: 

Philomnestos, author of Ilept τῶν ἐν 

Ῥόδωι Σμινθείων: 637 f. 

Philon ’EAevotviog, architect: 331. 

philosophers, literature on: 3791. 

Philostephanos of Kyrene, Callimachean: 
619. 626. 650. 503, 28. 

Philostratos: 

Imag. 2, 33: 218 f. 

Philoxenos, financial director of Alexan- 
der the Great: 540. 435, 7; 8; 9. 437, 4. 

—, grammarian: 216. 

-— of Kythera, διθυραμβοποιός: 573. 

Philozoe, wife of Tlepolemos: 652. 

Phineus, blinding of: 657. sons of: 593. 

Φλεγρεώδης (?) λειμών, in Athens: 632. 

Phl(e)ius: 277. 276, 23. 

Phlya, deme: 375. 585. 586. 276, 23. 

Phobos, cult in Athens: 77. 281. 

Phoenicians (212). 397. (660). 294, 35. 
346, I. 
cult of Aphrodite: 445, 5. 
by Artaxerxes IIT: 533. 

Phoinike, daughter of Aktaios: 327, 2. 

Phoinikes, clan: 32, 8. 346, I. 

Φοινικιοῦν, court of law in Athens: 146, I. 

φοῖνιξ, crown of victory: 597. Cf. 5. 
σπάδιξ. 

Phokion Φώκου, Athenian general: 331. 
535 f. 430, 18. 435, 8. 

Phokis, Phocians: 320. 333. 238, 5. 318, 

49. 433, 10. Cf. s. Phalaikos; Phayl- 
los. 

φόνος: kinds of: 23. 106, 32. 

Phorbas, hero: *26. 28. (32). 438. *646. 
4I, 10. 65, 72. 440, 4. 

—, ἄρχων διὰ βίου: 517, 5. 

Phorkos (-ys), father of Skylla: 547. 
440, 5. 


vanquished 








Phormion ᾿Ασωπίου (ἸΠ]Παιανιεύς), Athe- 
nian general: *125 ff. 127, 51. 
his στρατηγίαι: *128 ff. Add. p. 532 1. 
εὔθυναι and trial of —: 1261. 130 f. 


1351. 112,13. — in comedy: 126. 
137. 120, I5. 
Phormisios, ambassador to Persia a. 


394/3 (393/2): 519. 416, 24. 

Phoroneus, king of Argos: 386. 650. 300, 
2 

Phoronis, epic poem: 386. 

Photios, the patriarch: 241. 366. 171, 2. 
Cf. 5. Suda. 
Lex. Berol. s.v. 
ἀμνόν: 642. 


ἅμιπποι: 348. -- 
— ἀμφιφόων: 273, 7. 


Lex. s.v. “Epuoxontdat: 505. εὐγενέ- 
στερος Κόδρου: 219. . — Θεοίνιον: 628. 
— θεὸς ἡ ᾿Αναίδεια: 636. --- λαμπάς: 
505,2. --- μορίαι: 644. --- νηφάλιοι 
θυσίαι, νηφάλια: 558. --- ἸΤαναθάναια: 
629. --- περιστίαρχος: 640. Σαρδό- 
νιος γέλως: 214 ff. - σεισάχθεια: 
448 f. --- Σκῖρος: 286. — συκοφαν- 
τεῖν: 636 f. — τετράδι γέγονας: 368 f. 
— τρίτος κρατήρ: 371. --- τριττύαν: 


6531. --- ?OSetov: 151, 7. 
Bibl. 239 p. 322a 127: *200. *288. 
Cf. s. Proklos. -— 279 f. 534a 2 ff.: 
653. 
phratries, phrateres: 158. (182). 188 f. 
321 f. 395. 468. 472. 476. 545. 628. 
629. 142, 8; 14. 162, 5. 290, 14. 382, 49. 


500,122 507. ἢ. 
Medontidai: *63, 70. | Philieis (?): 
514, 4. 


Phrixos, in the story of the Argonauts: 424. 
Phrygia: 378. 
Phrynichos, comic poet: 
EAT ΝΥ 407: 40002: 
Phrynis of Mytilene, musician: 655. 
Phthia, Phthiotis: 413. 306, 6. 316, 41. 
Phye, daughter of Sokrates: 32. *71 1. 
Cf. 5. Peisistratos. 
φυγάδες: 345. 508 f. (Add.). 250, 5. Cf. s. 
Athens. 
Alexandev s decvee on —: 434, I. 
φυγή, φεύγειν, φυγαδεύειν, meaning of: 
482 ff. 416, 23. 
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Phykteon (?), town of the Epeans: 648. 
Cf. 5. Phyteion. 
Phykteus (?), king of the Epeans: 648. 
Cf. 5. Phyteus. 
φυλαί: 28 f. 183. 300. 321. 12, 121. 45, 12. 
226, 2. 292, 23. 506, 13. 
use of the term: *292, 23. subdivisi- 
ons: 293, 28. Cf. s. τρίττυες. 
— of the clan-state: see s. Geleontes; 
φυλοβασιλεῖς. 
the four pre-Cleisthenian of Ion etc.: 
181. 393 ff. 430. 431. 289, 9. 290, 14. 
293, 22. the ten — of Kleisthenes: 
193, 2. Cf. s. Aiantis; Aigeis; Akaman- 
tis; Erechtheis; Kekropis; Leontis; 
Pandionis. the post-Cleisthenian —: 
243. 327 f. 336. 344. 388. 
Phylarchos of Athens, historian: 248. 
597. 601. 652. 
81F17:593. F2r:70f. F 32: 486, 6. 
Phyle, deme and fortress: 253. 335 f. 443. 
512. 
Phyleus, son of Augeias: 648. 
Phyllis, wife of a son of Theseus: 411. 
I3I, 4. 
φυλοβασιλεῖς: 322. 394. 396. 
Phytalidai, clan: 207 f. 305. 309. 205, 
80. 209, 96. 225, Io. Cf. s. Lakiadai. 
Phytalos, eponymous hevo: 637. 205, 80. 
Phyteion, town in Elis: 648. Cf. s. 
Phykteon. 
Phyteus, Elan eponym: 648. Cf. s. 
Phykteus. 
Ilivaxec, catalogue of library: 238. 178, 
174. 246, I. Cf. s. calendars. 
πινάκιον, term: 393, δ. Cf. s. psephisms. 
πίναξ ἐκκλησιαστικός: 377, I6. 
Pindaros, poet: 61 f. 652. 660 f. 496, 5. 
Cf. s. Vita Pindari. 
interpreters of —: 648. Cf. s. Scholia. 
— and Aischylos: 48, 7. 
single passages: 
Ol. 6, 15 ff.: 445. 351, 24. — 9,87 
][-:.257, 13. — 10, 22 ff..1648. -- 
I2,8f.: 556. — 13, 63 ff.: 451, 15. 
Pyth. 7, 1 ff.: 450. 453. 359, 9. 360, 
IO. — II:48,7.448,6. Isthm. 3/4, 
55714: 470,03: LTS ASChY.) 1.8. 











piracy: 74. 420. 307, 9. 322, 5; 0. 

πίθοι: 268, 11. 

Πιθοίγια, festival: 185 f. 364 f. 

Pitthos, eponym of a deme: 314. 

Plakie, Pelasgian town: 417. 

Plataiai, town in Boeotia: 445. 499, IO. 
allied to Athens a. 519/8: 444. — battle 
at — a. 480/79: 82 f. (454). 378, 17. 
surprise attack on — a. 432/I: 404, I. 

πλάτανος ἐν Kepanemör: 339. 

Plato, the philosopher: 45. 48. 101 f. 153. 
183. 229. 334. 380. 583. 63, 70. 92, 86. 
185, 36. 186, 41. 284, 10. 371, 23. 384, 
61. 366, 70; 71. 
anachronisms in —:397,37. Aristotle 
and —: 588 f. 
single passages: 

Axioch. 368 Ἐπ᾿ 378, 17. Kratylos: 
233. \ Kritvas 109 Ο: 162, 7. “-- 
1TOA 170.4 —ÓBEpT2ND 229008098327. 
17. Legg. 629 Β: 584. — 700D: 
546. Menex. 241r Eff.: 56, 37. 
Menon gıD: 40r, 63. Phaidon 
585: 20r, 7. Bhaidt2 229.278: 
— 244 DE: 473, 25. Protag. 311 C: 


397, 37. — 316 D: 262, 6. — 327 
DEZE ke Resp. 364E: 576. 
— 6214: 599. — 653/7: 245, 24. 


Soph. 252C: 358. Symp. I75E: 
378,17. — 208 D:45. Tim. 2ıE: 
193. — 22 4: 386. — 24: 292, 23. 
— 25CD: 658. 
— of Athens, comic poet: 417, 26; 28. 
Plinius N.H.: 
2, 2252633. 4205 9442 12 20 79194: 
264. 284, 5. 295, 45. 307, 9. 7, 197: 
257, τὸς 7252985530700 5 7 TOO E2 7 Ox 
731200:9902: 17380. 77382022 132080 
7, 203: 357. 449, 9. 7, 204: 469, 8. 
7, 200230759. ΤΟ ΟΝ ὍΘΙ 22847 
324. 33, 43: 455, 7. 34, 81: 231, 4. 
34, 87: 188, 9. 35, 155: 166, 9. 
Plutarch: 55f. 177. 
sources of —: 142. 177. IQI. 205. 240. 
305. 319. 342. 435. 455. 487. (490). 493. 
494 f. 506. 595. 611. 622 f. 625. 626. 
635) 637: 102 0309 T5292 79072 
I4I, 5. 228, 12. 249, 24. 269, 10. 337, 
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7093658 1 δό, ἡ. 3503: 82394, 17: 

396, 29. 400,61. 437,1. 457, 17. 503, 34. 

504, 43. 509, 8. 511, I. 573,3. 

chronology: 396, 29. 

Vitae: 
Agesilaos 23: 414,13. Alkib. 17, 5] 
6: 401,2. — 18: 504 ff. — 21: 506. 
07. 5. Ayısteid. 7: 335. Tr: 
83. Demetr.8 ff.: 341 ff. — 1o[12: 
*543 f. 439, 9. — 10, 14: 176, 176. 
== EP 1: 248. 15. -- 12, 8: 542. 
— 25/7: 3461. 438, 5. — Demosth: 
A302 EF, 0:335. 97259435, 


3; 9. — 26: 435, 4; 5. — 28/30: 
540 ff. Kimon 4,7:595. —8: 442, 
2. == 70) 729566, r0. 2— 12; r8]9: 
wow, es, De Sa, 65 
ΠΡ 16 a ]/5:749915365; τὸ *Ey- 
sandy. 18, 4 ff.: 18, 156. — 29,10: 
448, 6. Nikias: 177, 160. 276, 15. 


— 13:67 1. 73 f. 506. 40I, 2. 408, II; 
13.  Pelopid. 5: 141, 4. Ferikl.: 
495. 383, 55. — 6: 184, 31. — 9: 
319. — II, I-3: 484. 5101. 383, 55. 
ETE qu: 365,66. 386; 707 — 13, 
6h. 40r, 65. -— 13, 12-13: 325. 
—I13,141].:493.495. — 15, 1:388, 
70. — 16, 3: 388, 70. — 19: 123, 
Bou 120, 32387, 708 29237254: 
— 29/32: 487. 4911. 493. 494i. 
393, 8; 9. 394, 20. 395, 22. 396, 25; 31. 
— 31: 635. — 32; 35, 4-5: 127, 54- 
—393: 159» 13741402. 375, 8. 38T, 
35. 385, 66. Phokion 21: 435, 3. 
Solon: 503, 34. 504, 43. — 9: 209, 
96; 98. — IO, 4: 70. — I2: 65. 
— 15: 144. 449. — 15. 45: 465 ÍT. 
— 16, 5:556,3. — 19: 1101. 115 f. 
109, 33. IIO, 40. III, 44. — 21, 5: 
245, 4. — 23, 5: 292, 23. — 24: 
1-2: 636. — 24, 4: 142, 14. 382, 49. 
LX Τ 53, IS. -- 291.143, 16. 
— 31,3-4:562. Themisiokl. Io: 82. 
4541. — 13: 193. Theseus: 11. 
35 ff. 74 ff. 205 ff. 240. 297 ff. *305 ff. 
*309 ff. *432. 435. 439. 023. 624. 
*217, 155. 289, I0. 343, II. 504, 23. 
- 10: 287. 441. 625. 210, 99. 504, 43. 





— 72,27 2097, $5 — 13: 4311: 337, 
IO. — I4: 435 ff. — 15: 493, II- 
495,21. —17/8:299. 306. — 17,5: 
348, 14. 17, 6-7: 440 ff. — r9[2r: 
216, 144. — 20: 625. 635. 504, 
432 Siig 100—205 42] 20445 7) --- 
22/3: 289. 297 f. 299. 305. 213, 123. 
ΤΙ 155. Bild, Uy == BS, 5A BOK 
— 24/5: 432. 343, 11. 457,17. — 24, 


2: 311. — 24, 3-4: 029 1. 421, 28. 
— 25; 2: 202, 23. — 25, 3: 568. 
226, 12. — 26/9: 356, 47. — 26: 
611.612. — 27, 2: 281. — 27,0: 
Gul, 21. yk, OP 315: Ce “- 288 
485, 5. — 29, 1-3: 356, 47. — 29, 


7:2: 635) 207 9. 44211. 32 TT: 
343,17. — 32:0641.0450258,0. == 
34:633. —35: 307 fi. 309 ff. — 36, 
4: 549. Comp. Thes. et Rom. 6,1: 
635. 
Hevakles: 442. 
Camill. 19: 367. 597.  Catomaior 5: 
454 4: Publici 11, 5-0: 456,7: 
Moralia: 
Aet. Gr. 43: (656). — 51: 516, 5. 
DeDaed.:398. Decurios. 16: 513, 3. 
De Ei 16: 450, 8. De exil. 14: 16, 
163. De facie 24: 498, 8. De glor. 
Ath. 1: 171,3. De Herod. mal. 36: 
55 £ Demus: 3:470,6. — 14: 654. 
Pavall. Min.: 606. 609. 617. De 
Pyth. ov. 8: 68. — 19: 219. 275, 19. 
Quaest. conv. 8, 4, 3: 487, 1; 2. Sept. 
Sap. comv. 13: 496, 6. 406 sera 6: 
390. 
Comm. on Hesiod (Περὶ ἡμερῶν): 366. 
Vitae X ovat. 834 B: 52. — 834 D: 
504. — 835 A: 518. 65, 3. — 837 CD: 
FON 9: 62, 282 >= 843 D: 378, 18. 
— 846 AB: 539 ff. — 846 C: 435, 45 5- 
— 847 AY 437, 3. SR F1 435, 4: 


Plutarchos, tyrant of Evetria: 433, 10. 
Plutonion, so-called, im Athens: 195. 
Plutos: see s. Eirene. 

Plynteria, festival: 427. 617. 329, 5. 


506, 2. 


Pnyx: 63. 65 f. 76. 195. 496 £. 197, 56. 


208, 87. 239, I. 
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Poetry, theory of: see s. scholars. 

πόλεις: cf. S. πόλις. 

— of old Attica: 392 ff. Cf. s. Twelve 
Towns. — different from phyla and 
trittyes: 396. Add. p. 538. — of 
Boeotia: 295, 41. 

Polemon of Ilion: 155. 218. 279. 353. 
542 f. 618. 619. 627 f. 641. 645. 73, I. 
227, 4. 267, 12. 273, 6. 382, 36. 444, 8. 
501, 10. 504, 3δ. 505, 44. 510, 12. 

Polemos, as a god: 421, 26. 

Polion (Pollio?), epitomator of Philocho- 
705: 250. (201). 1787, 5. Ci. sy Philo: 
choros. 

πόλις: 265. 362. 482. 266, 6. 386, 69. 
Cf. s. Athens (Akropolis) ; πόλεις; πολί- 
τῆς: 

πολιτεῖαι: 336. 3371. Cf. 5. Aristotle. 

πολίτης, term: *474f. 143, 23. 230, 8. 
386, 29. Cf. s. Athens (citizenship). 

political literature (pamphlets etc.) : 138. 
152. 155. 1591. 465. 490. 495. 510. 
97,.2700:,99 4127. 14T, 1.360, T4. 397, 
25. 390, I3. 414, 13. 453, 9. Add. p. 532. 
Cf. s. Stesimbrotos; (Theramenes). 

— trials: 134 ff. 500 f. 528 ff. 540. 390, 
I2. 417, 31. Cf. s. Perikles; Thukydides 
Melesiu. 

politicians: see s. demagogues. 

Pollux of Aigai, writer om divination: 
447, I. 

— (Iulius), author of am Onomastikon: 
162, Ὁ. text of —: 147,.2. I46, 3. 
sources of —: 246, 7. 253, 16. 457, I4; 
WR: 
single passages: 

I, 15/9: 258. I, r30[2: 347. 3491. 
2,58: 251,1. »3,42:180: 5,36: 550. 
Ὁ FG 117. 1. 6. 208 δὸς ἢ, rode 
642. 7,188:258. 8, 10; 54; 64; 149: 
315. 141,2. 8,53:564f. 8, 65: 638. 
9.075 II2: 1*9. 702; 8.37. e 4: 
8,107:189. 8, 109: 293, 32. ὅ, ΤῊ 
20: III. 114. Τ15. 164. 21, 14.108, 33. 
8, 121: 164 ff. *r47, 2. 9, 28: 570 f. 
9) 57/93: 457, 17: 9, 60/18 BOR. 
9, 76: 456, 14. 9, 83: 457, 16. IO, 
70/1: 554. ro, 164/5: 190. 
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Polos of Athens, tragic actor: 588. 

— — Aigina, tragic actor: 588. 

πόλος: 401, 2. Cf. s. sun-dial. 

Polyainos: 1 
Sivat. I, 5: 81. — I, ΑἹ, 3: 365, 1. 
195 ΠΡΟ ΞΖ AT 25-009. TE KI ETE 

Polyalkes, Spartan ambassador to Athens 
a. 431: 396, 25. 

Polybios of Megalopolis: ror. 

2, 62, 6-7: 234, 3; 4. 4,67:218. ro, 
40, I0: 252, I4. 13, 3, 2-5: 354, 37. 

Polygnotos, painter: 595. 152, r5. 

Polyidos, seer from Argos: 607. 

Polykrates, tyrant of Samos: 213. 

Polyneikes, son of Oidipus: 355, 46. 

Polystratos, one of the commanders of the 
ξενικὸν ἐν ΚΚορίνθωι: 521. 

πομπαί, processions in Athens: 275 f. 297. 
302. 305. 362 f. 370. 546 f. 550. 643. 
206, 80. 219, I7I. 242, 7. 327, 3. 443, 2. 
516, 4. Cf. 5. ἱκετηρία. 

πομπεῖα, sacred vessels in πομπαί: 88. 
106f. 550 f. 

Iloumetov, storing house: 376, r5. 

Pompeius Trogus: see s. Justinus. 
sources of —: 528. 537 f. 

pontifices, in Rome: 616. 617. Add. p. 
534- 

Porphyrion, local king in Attica: 387. 
282, 45. 445, 5. 

Porphyrios of Tyros, philosopher: 274. 
613. 166, 16. 296,1. De abst. 2, 6/7: 
440, I; 3. 2, 20: 558. 2, 54: 445, 6. 
3, I5: 650. 

Poseidon: 63. 391. 440. 22, 22; 23. 32, 8. 
217,150. 264, 6. 271, 9. 281, 43. 345, I. 
origin of —: 321, 59. descendants of 
—: 573 ..609 f. 472, 15. 473; 20. Cf. s. 
Halirrothios. 

— in Athens: 207. 362 f. 398. 425. 556. 


154, 4. 454, 2. on the Akropolis: 
266, 11. atEleusis: 266, 11. contest 
with Athena: 281, 43. 329,7. in Te- 
nos:547f. elsewhere: 266,11. —in 
the Argonaut story: 657. 
Epikleseis: 

᾿Ερεχθεύς: 444, το. Cf. s.v. Heliko- 


mios: 63. (573). 35, 2. 475, 6. Hip- 
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pias: 350, 10. Hipbpodromios: 345, 
1. lIatros: 5471. Pater: 266, II. 
Phytios: (266,11). Temenites: 266, 
Tre 
Poseidonios of Apameia-Rhodos, philo- 
sopher: 259. 204, 77. 211, 112. 221, 164. 
290, I2. 460. 512, 2. 
Possis of Magnesia, local historian: 269, 
IS. 
Potamoi, deme: 282. 142, 9. 
ποτέ: meaning of: 484. 
Poteidaia: 129 f. 123, 28. 396, 29. Cf. s. 
XoaAxıdeic. 
Potone, mother of Speusippos: 590. 
Prasiai, deme: 176 f. 572. 207, 84. 254, 10. 
Praxiergidai, clan: 617. 209, 96. 329, 5. 
398, 42. : 
Praxion, writer of Meyapıx&: 207, 84. 
Praxiphanes, peripatetic, author of Περὶ 
ἱστορίας: 163. 657. 19, 7. 145, 3. 
Praxithea, daughter of Evechtheus: 180. 
prayers: 360 f. 
Priapos: 553. 
Priene, Ionian town: 33 {. 212. 
Proarkturia, festival (?): 83 f. 
IlpoßAnnara, type of scientific book: 
376 f. 626. 
πρόβουλοι, in Athens and elsewhere: 152. 
509. 511. 243, 13. 
processions: see S. roural. 
πρόδρομοι, kind of cavalry: 347 t 
πρόεδροι, in Athens: 242, 5. 
Proerosia, festival: *83 f. 
πρόγονοι: 162. III, 4I. 
Proitos, T heban, father of Galinthias : 659. 
Prokleides ('AypuAT0ev?), lover of Hip- 
parchos: 313. Cf. 5. Eukleides. 
Prokles, tyrant of Epidauros: 219. 
Proklos, author of a Chrestomathy : 288. 
295. 300 ff. 360 f. 217, 150. 
—, neo-Pythagorean: 
in Plat. Tim. 40 E: 182. Commentary 
on Hesiod: 366. 580. 271, 10. 272, 20. 
475,4. on Philochoros: 256£.. (Add.). 
προκώνια, primitive sacrifice: 203. 
Prokris, daughter of Evechtheus: 180. 638. 
ec Ln ΟΡ: 270. 





Prometheus: 305, 6. 307, 9. 505, 2. 506, 
IO. 
tomb of —: 650. — in Egypt: 650. 

Prooikia (-iai), festival (?): 84. 

Propertius. Roman poet: 

295 615. 102. τὸ; 

Propylaia, in Athens: 323 f. 488. 

prostitutes: 340. 

Πρὸς τοῖς τειχίοις ; court of law in Athens: 
ΤΟ: ΡΟ, ὃ. ΤΟΙ, ἢ: 

ἸΠροστομιαῖον: 285, 11. Cf. s. Erechthei- 
on. 

Protagoras, sophist: 324. 389. 584 1. 
lectures in Athens: 480, 5. | lawsuit 
about his fee: 480, 4. trial of —: 584. 

Proteleia, vite: 266, II. 

Protogeneia, daughter of Erechtheus : 

Πρωτογονία, title of an Atthis: 59. 

proverbs: see s. Paroimiai. 

πρυτάνεις, in Athens: 275. 

Psamathe ἣ txpotiov (Koovomov?): 469, 
170. 15. 

Psammetichos, king of Egypt/Libya: 
372, I. 373; 5- 

Psellos, Byzantine scholar: 393. 

ψηφίσματα: 113. 125. 134. 152. 467. 471. 
509. 530. 543. 565. (647). 117, 35. 
Cf. 5. Krateros; Laws. 
terminology etc.: 473. 382, 42. 393, 8. 
dating of —: 488. 
of other towns: 82 (?). 331. 
single ψ. 

of Alkibiades: 73, 2. of Andron (on 
Antiphon): 87. of Androtion: 90(?). 
99. 106 f. of Antimachos: 121, 20a. 
of Avchinos (κατὰ Θρασυβούλου): 474- 
of Avisteides: (95, 104). of Arısto- 
phon: 106. of Demon: 125. of 
Demophilos (on διαψηφίσεις): 157 Bi 
161. 141, I. οἱ Demosthenes: 330 ds 
536. 559. of Diopeithes: 200. of 
Drakontides: 152, 14. of Ephialtes: 
106,20. of Eubulos (on Xenophon) : 
646 f. of Kleisthenes: 160. of 
Lykurgos: 340. οἱ Nikomenes (a. 
403/2): 382, 44. of Oinobios (om 
Thukydides): 508. of Pairokleides 
(a. 405/4): 410, 6. of Philokrates 


179. 
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of Solon (on 
of Stratokles: 
of Teisamenos 


(a. 3521) 530. 
Thersippos) : 562. 563. 
343. 5431. 438, 5. 
(a. 403/2): 456, 12. 
on the funeral of the fallen in war: 


545. onthe informer against Phei- 
dias: 488. 489. on the veserve fund 
(a. 431): 500 f. on the veturn of the 


φυγάδες (a. 413/2): 508 f. 

on Antigonos and Demetrios: 341 ff. 
5421. Cf. s. Stratokles. on Brea: 
379, 25. on Diagovas: 199 f. on 
Euboia: 536. 371, 2. 372, 3. on 
γραφαὶ ξενίας: see s. Krateros. on 
Megara: see s.v. on Phanodemos: 
172. om Phormion: 125 f. 

ψῆφοι μαντικαί: 559 ff. 

Pseudepigrapha: 608 ff. *611. 

πταρμοί, OMENS: 556. 

Ptoion, Alcmeonid epigram at: 358, he 

Ptolemaios Philadelphos, king of Egypt: 
220 ff. 

— Philopator —: 651. 

— Soter —: 651. ’ 

— Chennos, grammarian: 606. 609. 613. 
616. 633. 

Ptolemais, Greek town in Egypt: 625. 
651. 50r, ὃ. 

purification: 70. 639 f. 24, Ez ERS, £I. 
142, 14. 276, 25. 514, 7. Ct. s. καθαρμοί; 
καθάρσια; φαρμακός. 

Pyanepsia, festival: 297. 298. 546. 214, 
125. 216, 137; 138. 268, 2. Cf. 5. Eire- 
sione. 

πυγμή, boxing: 517, 6. 

Pylas, king of Megara: 430. 

Pyraichmes, leader of the Paiones in the 
Catalogue: 660. 

Pyrrhos of Athens, sculptor: 3238: 

Pythagoras, Pythagoreans: 226. 228. 
229. 352. 367. 371. 377. 379 f. 174, 45. 
263, 2. 271, 8; Io. 272, 8. Ὁ. 510: 27. 

Pythais, Pythaistai: 172. 275. 276. 355. 
442. 443. 183, 25. 260, 3; (4); 5. 351, 
23. Add. p. 535. 

Pytheas, demagogue: 244, 14. 

Pythia, prophetess: 313. 3 58,7. alleged 
corruption of —: 357, 3. 363, 27. 





Pythia, national games, prize of victory: 
654 f. 521, 1: 

Pythion, n the city: 330,9. at Daphni: 
66,6.331,9;12. —of the Kephalids: 
314. 331, 12. at Otnoe: 355 f. (428). 
350, II. περὶ Φύλην: 443. 35I, 23. 
point of demarcation of Nisos’ realm: 
428 1. 

Pythios, Thessalian, father of Amaryn- 
heus: 516, 3. 

Pythodoros, δαιδοῦχος a. 302: 346 f. 

— ᾿Ισολόχου, Athenian general a. 4254: 
500. 

— Πολυζήλου ᾿Αναφλύστιος, politician: 
I52. accuser of Protagoras: 584. 

Python of Byzantium, ambassadov of 
Philip: 532. 238, 8. 427, 6. 

Iló8covec, γένος μάντεων: 538. Cf. s. 
ἐγγαστρίμυθοι. 


Quorum, in the Assembly etc.: 316. 
quotations: 

in 5th and 4th c. authors: 8, 90. in 
early learned literature: 503, 34. in 
Hellenistic authors and grammarians: 
172. 573. *622 ff. anonymous: 392. 
*622 ff. 633. 638. 641. 487, 6. 503, 24. 
— of poets: 623. — of prose writers: 
623 1.502, 27. 


351. 
LOZ 


rationalism (modernization): 20. 
37. 39. 41. 43. 44. *60. 74. 76. 
164. 168. 226f. 240. 264. *278. 306. 
308. 361. 372. (388). (389). 391. 400. 
422 ff. 502. 547. 27, 26. 96, rroa. 
96, 118. 174, 41. 224, 8. Cf. s. Euheme- 
rism. 

raven: 209 f. 

ἱῬηγισούιλλα, Regisvilla in Etruria: 307,9. 

religion and cult: 225 f. 436. 548. 558 f. 
215, I3I. 285, II. 442, 2. 515, I. Cf. s. 
Personifications; Τελεταί; Theology.— 
Apollodoros; Philochoros; Poseido- 
nios. 
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pre-Greek: 286,12.299,15 (?). 
books on —: 525. 421, 27. 443, 4. 446, 1. 
468, 2. 
our knowledge of —: 293 {. 211, 105. 
ancient methods of religious science: 
294. 295 f. 548. 615. 642 f. 650. 299, 15. 
445, 3. Cf. S. συνοικειοῦν. 
modern —: 294 f. 303. 437. 607. 221, 
183, 184. 326, 2. 
Rhaikelos, town in Thrace: 146. 
Rhapso, goddess at Phaleron: 511, 2. 
rhapsodes: 377. 578. *579 f. (Add.). 591. 
476, 2. Cf. s. Homeridai; Homeristai; 
Kynaithos. 
“Ῥαρία, πεδίον in Eleusis: 326, 9. 
Rharos, father of Triptolemos: 472, 15. 
Rhea: (84). cult of —: 402 f. 
“Ῥειτοί, on the Sacred Road: 639. 
ῥητά, covenant: 193, 2. 
Rhexenor, father of Chalkiope: 181. Cf. 
s. Aigeus; Chalkodon. 
Rhianos of Bene, epic poet: 648. 50r, 6. 
Rhinon Παιανιεύς, politician: 137 f. 
Rhodos: 331. 139, 3; 6. 140, 13. 248, 15. 


Cf. s. Dorieus. — Ialysos; Lindos. 
— and Lykia: 592. 

festivals in —: 297, 1. Cf. s. Helios; 
Tlepolemos. 


rites, agrarian of the ancient πόλις of 
Athens: 328, 5. 

— of initiation: 651. Cf. s. Theodaisia ; 
Theoxenia. 

Rome, Romans: 249. 381. 387. 401f. 
419. 305, 5. Add. p. 534; 535- 
coinage: see 5. Numismatics. 

Romulus, Roman king: 168. 

Rufinus, Christian writer: 

Recogn. I, I0: 651. — IO, 2I: 660. 


Sabazios: 270. 274. 76, 6. 

Sacred Wars: (6th c.) 451. (5th c.) 320. 
(4th c.) 58. 68. 125. 141. 142. 164. 528 1. 

sacrifices: 276 f. 335. 394. 402. 404. 546. 
573. 603. (263, I). 286, 17. 443, 3; 4. 
ars 4. Cf 5: calendar; νηφάλιος; 
τριττύ(ι)α. 








books om —: 171. 203. 359. 558 f. Cf. s. 
[Androtion]; Demon; Krates; Philo- 
choros. 
human: 193. 424. 426. 651. 445, 6. 
494, I9. 520, 3. — bloodless —: 203. 
404. 546. 296, I. --- of oxen: see S. 
Buphonia; βοῦς. — of the tongue: 
359f. wine in —: 301, 24. 

Sais, town in Egypt: 193 f. 615. 642. 649. 
Cf. s. Athens. 

Saisara, daughter of Keleos: 639. 514, 2. 


Sakaia, Babylonian festival: 297, 2. 
Salaminia, triveme: 328. Cf. s. ἱεραὶ 
τριήρεις. 


Salaminioi, clan: *285 ff. 294. 296. 552. 
142, I4. 207, 84. 209, 96. 265, 1. 329, 5. 
347, 22. 345, 1. 347, 9. Οἱ. .5. Hepta- 
phyletai; Sunieis. 

Salamis: 228. 285 ff. 305. 210, 104. (496, 
7). Cf. s. Athens; Philaidai; Skiros. 
— in the Theseus story: 440. Cf. S. 
Theseus. 


contest about: 293. 388. 431. capture 
by Athens: 207, 84. 209, 96; 98. Ρε- 
loponnesian attack on —: 136. temple 
of Skivas in —: 209, 96. Oschophoria 
in —: (303 ff.). 

produce of —: 222, 185. 


σάλπιγξ, invention of: 307, 9. 
Samos: 20. 482. 527. 557. Cf. s. Athens. 
defection of —: 396, 27. 424, 2. Atheni- 


an cleruchies in —: 529. 
Samothrake: 310, 16. 319, 57 (Add. 
Ῥ. 538). 


Sangarios, river: 378. 
Sarachero,Babylonianpriestess (?) : 511,2. 
Sarapis: 650. 519, 3. 
Σαρδάνιος γέλως: *214 ff. 
Sardo, Sardinia: 214 ff. 547. 441, 6. 
Satraps: see s. Persia. 
Saturnalia, Romam festival: 401. 403. 
Cf. s. Koövın. 
Saturnus: 402. 298, 6. Cf. s. Kronos. 
Satyros, biographer: 5851. 586. 647. 
390, I2. 437, 2. 481, 7. 462, 4. 
Scheria (Korkyra): 346, 7. 347, 9. 
scholars and scholarship: 
Greek: 60. 108. 114. 127. 139. 148. 154 f. 
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164. 189. 197. 228. 240. 241. 244. 248. 
256 f. 265. *376. *379. 383. 386. 395. 
*412. 421. 423 f. 508. 578. 581. 584. 
587. 595. 616. 618. 619. 620. 622. *625f. 
6200672 TT029530-25100 98773 22 GO mL. 
303, 3. 321, 4. 500, 13. 501, 6. 503, 28. 
513, 6. 520, 2. Cf. s. Aporemata ; Περί- 
books; Problemata; Scholia; Sym- 
mikta. — Ammonios; Antiochos; Anti- 
patros; Apion; Apollodoros; Aretades; 
Aristarchos; Aristodemos; Aristopha- 
nes; Chamaileon; Didymos; Diony- 
5105; Dioskurides; Eumolpos; Euphro- 
nios; Herodianus; Hyginos; Kallistra- 
tos; Krates; Philitas; Philochoros; 
Seleukos; Suetonius; Theon; Zenon. 


Christian: 2408. 272. 357. 325, ,0. 
Byzantine: see s. Psellos. Renaissan- 
ce: 240f. 547. Cf. s. (Apuleius); 


Bocaccio; Conti. 

Scholia: 142. 169. 217. 240. 248. 256 f. 
4242, 177) 250.8. 212; 8.3200 1. 

on Aischines I, 23: 639. Add. p. 533. 

I, 39: 382, 44. I, 53:529. I, 77:157. 
ΠΟ 302. 1, 128457, ΤῊΣ Dros: 
6404.72, 37.9370, 182 2213413137, ἢ. 
ὦν, 159: 540: 23, 032 551. 2, 85: 555 
3; ΤΟΙ͂Σ 5151. Τῇδι 3585: 
on Aischyl. Prom. 12: 643. 512, 2. 
on Apollonios Rhodios I, 211[5: 278. 
I, 516/8: 359f. 2, 357/9: 660. 
on Aristeides (Aelius) p. 17 f. (Daf): 
390. f. 45 (Fr): 360, ΤΙ. 2.54: 423. 


ῬὌΣ 13133 320: 013. 951 3235 ρ ἢ 
P. 485: 148 ff. 

on Aristobh. Ach. 44: 639. — 67; 
1150: 121, 20a, — 108: 190. — 146: 
506, 14. — 703: 163. 484. — 96r: 
184. 364. 268, 2. — 1000: 185. — 
1076: 364. 268, 1; 2. Av. 721: 557. 


— 766: 504 ff. — 873: 177 f. — 997: 


496 ff. — 1073: ı98ff. — 1106: 
565 ff. 456,11. — 1694: 632 f. 510, 11. 
Ekkl. 18: 287. 291. — 128: 639. — 
193: 5141. — 253: 314. 24.05: 
184. — 855: 315. '— 1312: 548 f. 
442, 7. Lys. 58: 427 ff. — 173: 
5098, — 439: 327, 3. —642: 643 f. 








— 645: 187. — 835: 335. — 913: 
632. — 1094: 504 ff. — 1138: 455 ff. 
— II44: 455. 4501. (Add.). . Nwb. 
213: 401. — 332: 257. — 859: 400, 


5210 98 557 τοῦ. Pan TA RS T. 
— 347: 125 f. 137. — 466: 504. — 
4757: 504. — 4813: 504.. — 605: 
484 ff. — 665: 502 f. — 990: 498 f. 
— 1019: 525. — LO3T 12572 597 1- 
— 1046: 182, 8. — 1084: 183, r7. 
PU 51: 6370: — 173: 050.252 NS 
17S G72, MI E CEDE ATL EDEN S 


—431:195. —773:390. 401. — 819: 


653. — 845: 201. —— 1002: 212 ff. 
— 1075: 170, 1: — 7720360893725 
— III AST DONE INS ON 


— 216:594. — 218:268,1;2. — 320: 
198 ff. — 720; 725: 511. — 1422: 
154. Thesm. 533: 497, I. — 834: 
287. Vesp. 120: 165. — 210: 504. 
— 240: 500f. — 718: 462 ff. 504. 
— 947: 163. 482 ff. — 1019: 358. 
— - 1203: 505. 29 1722928320008 

on Aristotle Eth. Nic. 5, ro: 152. 

on Clem. Alex. Protr. 2, 17: 287 1. 

on Demosthenes: 157. 325f. 320 f. 
424 1. 449.757 43. 1209 T aor. 
ΤΩ͂Ι, 2.230, 2. 358, 7-304232 τοῦ 2. 
506, 13. Cf. c. Anon. Argent. ; Didymos. 
on Dionys. Aveop.: 114. r07, 28. ro8 
32; 33. 

on Dionys. Perieg. 509: 650. 651. Cf. 
s. Eustathios. 


? 


on Ewrip. Hek. 1; 3: 3781. | Hippol. 
73: 554 f. (640). — 887: 74. Med. 
I9: 781. — 1342: 441, 6. Or. 398; 


772:510. — 932: 522,4. — 964: 421. 


Phoin. 570: 168. — 854: 26.  Rhes. 
2572274. 

on Hesiod: 366. Cf.s.Proklos. Theog. 
941: 105 f. Opp. 502: 2070058 


— 727:271,8. — 763: 366. — 767/8; 
GEER SOUS 3722 27217802 7A 
780; 788: 366. — 790: 369. — 798: 
368. 369. 272, I. — 800: 271,8. — 
808: 171. 809: 371. — 820: 270, 4. 
on Homer: οἵ. 5. Eustathios. II. A 99: 
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6551. — 594: 420f. B 547: 492, 4. 
Z 136: 5551. 1 534: 268,19. — 584: 
O87. nie 434i 4is 522. 1 Q 6707 348. 
— 683: 350. II 234: 501 f. — 718: 
2, ἘΣ ΣΝ 7): sadi 1 1710659, 
— 197:654. ®155:660. Y 783: 656. 
Ω 4336: 3681. Od ky 332[|41: 3591. 
Ὁ 507. 7120. X 2912109. 8533. 278. 
Ὁ 302: 214 ff. 

on Kallimach. Hy. 2, 69: 281. 
I74: 85. 

on Lukian. p. 116, 4 (Rabe): 502 f. 
Ὁ 275,232 195.288. *197, 50. 203, 77. 
on Lykophron: Cf. 5. Tzetzes. Al. 46: 


2295 


440, 3. — 467: 655 f. — 520: 632. 
— I247: 628. 

on Nikandr. Al. rog: 288. 300 ff. 
— 130: 421. 


on Pindar: 648. Ol. 1, 37: (660). 
— 4, II: 441,4. — 6, 23; 26: 352, 24. 


7.302 τὸς O51 E. τ στ΄ Ὁ r5: 660. 
010200484 E 5 12 ΤῸ 557: 
Pyih. 2, 91: 441, 4. — 9, 40: 624. 


— 7, I ff.: 4491. — 7,9: 358, 8. 360, 
to. Isthm. 6, τοῦ! 371. Nem.2,T: 
5791. — 3, 4: 542. — 5, 89: 6451. 
701552 217 ἢ: 

on Plat. Charm. 167 A: 371. 
89C:649.  Phileb. 66 D: 371. 
252.02 7358. Theait. 209 B: 
Tim. 22 A: 282, 50. 

on Sophokles O.C.: 517, 3. O.C. 39: 
593. — 42: 640. — 57: 644. 155, 5 
OLS ayo — 10096279 f. 558. 
— 681: 644. — 698: 645. — 70: 
644f. — 712: 171. — I047: 355 B 
— 1053: 171. 0411. — 1059: 640. 
==] 75005 1502: 195. — 1000: 335. 
OR 211 5572. Trach. 1167: 591. 
on Theokrit. 7,.103: 632. — IO, 44: 
657. 

on Thukyd.1,11,1:47,26. 
594. 

on Vergil.: 241. Buc. ro, 18: 651. 
Georg. I, 163: 325, 6. — I, 399: 
446,2. — 3, 82: 597. A. 2, 166: 616. 
Esp 632: 9552. — 4,38: 188. — 5, 


Phaidon 
Soph. 
51: 


Ξ-- 2.10. 4: 








8242547. = 6, 21: 348,15. 7,320: 
378. — 8, 600: 419. 

sculptors: Cf. s. Art; Dipoinos; Euphra- 
nor; Kephisodotos; Metiochos; Phei- 
dias; Pyrrhos; Skyllis; Tektaios; Te- 
lesarchides; Telesinos. 
— of the Delian Apollo: 654. 521, 3. 
— of the Maussoleum: 401, 65. — of 
the Parthenon: 40r, 65. 

Scythia, Scythians: 30, 3. 75, 14. 237, 6. 
252, 14. 445, 5. 

σεισάχθεια: 99. 115. 120f. *144 ff. 234. 

‚ *448 f. 462. 463. 465 ff. Cf. s. Solon. 

Selene: 284. 372. 553. 327, 3. Cf. s. 
Aphrodite; Artemis. 
bisexual character: 445, 3. 
— and Athena: 642. — and Isis: 642. 
mother of Musatos: 575. 

Seleukos, grammarian: 421. 549. 230, 5- 
401, 3. 492, 6. 

Sellasia, battle at: 156. 

Selloi: see s. Helloi. 

Selymbria, alleged siege of: 433, 3- 

Semacheion, sanctuary: 572. 

Semachidai, clan: 268. 269. 572. 

—, deme: 572. 

Semachos, eponym: 572. 468, 3. 
daughter(s) of —: 468, 5. 

σημεῖα, prodigia: 260. (357). 184, 31. 
409, 1. Cf. s. omens. 

Semele: 269. 499, 2. Cf. s. Hye. 

Semnai, goddesses: 84. (559). 640. 154, 4- 
155, 5. Cf. s. Eumenides; Erinyes; 
Skotos. 
sanctuary and cult: 76. 84. 640 f. 442, 7. 
516, I. 

Semos of Delos, local historiam: 175. 

Serapion of Rhodos, bogus quotation: 
593. 

Seriphos, island: 614. 

Sestos, town in the Chersommese: 142. 

Seven Wise Men: 29. 170. 

sex: double-sexed beings: 284, I. Cf. s. 
Selene. 

Sicily : 27 f. 191. 307, 9. 325, 4; 6. Ct. s. 
Athens. 

otxeov (?), gloss: 657. 

Sikyon, Sicyonians: 313. 383. 578. 650. 
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258, 4. 259, 8. Cf. 5. Aigialeus; Ana- 
graphe; Axiopistos; Menaichmos. 

Silenos, spring of: 612. 

— of Kaleakte, historian: 215 f. 

Simmias of Rhodos, poet: 271, 15. 

Simonides of Keos, poet: 215. 439. 170, 2. 
F 56 (Bgk): 348, 14. 

—, author of Ebenuata: 239. 380. 

Sinis, mythic figure: 4r, 3. 

Σίντιες, on Lemnos: 234. 406. 410. 420. 
420 f. 
Homeric —: 412. 420. 322, 4. 
Pelasgians: 420 f. 

Σιντοί, Thracian tribe: 420. 

Sisyphos, in the pedigree of Odysseus: 656. 

Sitalkes, Thracian king: 130. 125, 39. 
126, 40. 

σίτησις ἐν τῶι δημοσίωι: 256, 8. 

Skambonidai, deme: 314. 639. 514, 2. 

Skamon ‘E)Aavinov, local historian etc.: 
239. 380. 2, 20; 22; 23. 283, 59. 327, 2. 

σχευοθήκη: 331 f. Cf. s. Athens. 

σκιάδειον: See s. oxípov. 

σχιαδοφόροι;: 195, I4. 

oxıac, in the cult of Dionysos: 195, 14. 

Skiathos, island: 175. 

Skione, town in Pallene: 499. 504. 

Skira, festival: 182. *285 ff. 372. 374. 
275, 5. Cf. s. Skirophoria. 
etymology: 200, 77. character of —: 
223, 194. 

Σκιράδες πέτραι; Σκιράδιον efc.: 200, 77. 
209, 96. 210, I02. 

σχιραφεῖον, meaning of: 287. 197, 43. 
206, 87. Add. p. 536 f. 

Skiras: see s. Athena. 

— and Skiros at Phaleron and Eleusis: 
293. 

Skiritis of Herakleia: 200, 77. 

Skiromanteis: see s. μάντεις. 


— and 


Skiron, τόπος ᾿Αττικός (suburban quar- 
ler): 287. *289 ff. 300. 196, 26. 197, 56. 
204, 80. 220, 179. *223, 194. 
cult of Athena in —: 196, 42. 208, 87. 
209, 96. 

oxtoov, σκίρα, oxtpóc, meaning of: 200,77. 
— and λατύπη, γύψος etc.: 290. 195, 15. 
I98, 7I. 200, 77. 





— and oxıddeiov: 290. 196, 71. 200, 77. 


Skirophoria, festival: 302. 195, I5. 
197, 56. 206, 83. Cf. s. Skira. 
Skiros (-on), mythic figuve(s): 285 ff. 


2921. 299. 304f. 206, 83. 207, 84. 
ἘΖΣΙ, 1052258004: 
— and Athena: *2II, 105. 

— of Dodona/Eleusis, mantis: 286 f. 
289 ff. 197, 43. 211, 105. 

— of Megara: 293. 41, 3. 206, 81. 210, 
IO2; IO4. 2II, 105. 335, 27. 338, 18. 

—of Salamis: *285 ff. 297 f. 441. 294, 39. 
ἐπὶ Σκίρωι ἱεροποιία: 285 ff. 196, 26. 
— at Phaleron: 285 ff. 293. 441. -- 
and Theseus: 292. 440 ff. 

oxíppoc: 200, 77. 

Skotos, father of the Eumenids: 640. 641. 

Skylake, Pelasgian town: 417. 

Skylla: 547. 440, 4. Cf. 5. Tyrrhenos. 

Skyllaion, promontory: (547). 

Skyl(l)ion, in Crete: 441, 9. 

Skyllis, sculptor: 52r, 3. 

Skyros, island: 75. 175. 208. 309. 310. 
315, 35. 338, 17. 442, 2. 

slaves: 4011. 404. 4731. 297,922 3: 
30I, I6. 501, 6. 
number(s) of —: 376, 16. Add. p. 544 
asylum of —: 548 f. 

smilax: see s. μῖλαξ. 

Smyrna, Aeolian/Ionian 
5578912320. 

snow, in Attica: 571. 

Social War: 88 f. 95. 97. 106 f. 142. 172. 
(252). 84, 46. 85, 54. 86, 55. 96, 106. 
234, 7- 

Sokrates of Paiania, adherent of Peisis- 
iratos: 71. Cf. s. Phye. 

— Zwppovioxou, philosopher, and Σω- 
xparıxot: 139. 261. 380. 398, 41. 483, 2. 
— and Anaxagoras: 482, 4. portrait 
of τι 1334): 

Solon: 14. 20. 23. *29 f. 50. *65. 70. 96. 
158. 182. 193. 312. 395. 461. 544. 551. 
9, I04. 20, 9. 22, I5. 42, 9. 63, 70. 93, 
89. 209, 98. 226, 2. 363, 28. 502, 25. 
in Androtion: 96. 99. 9r, 86. 94, 102. 
in Aristotle: 29. 61, 62. 63, 70. 244, 13. 
in Hevodotos: 290 f. 284, ro. in Iso- 


town: 104. 
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krates: 81,29. in Philochovos: see s.v. 
σεισάχθεια: see s.v. reform of coina- 
ge etc.: 144. 5661. (*Add.). 456, 12. 


460. 462 ff. institution of culis: 
297, 5. 502, 8. —-and the Areopagos: 
rr2ff. —-andtheßovAN:107,25. Add. 


p. 530. Cf. s. Athens. 

laws 12 ᾿. 123. 120: 147, 2473201. 
340. 394. 395. 544 f. 550. 563. 5641. 
636 11} ΤΟ, 25. 1Τόῦ, 37. 134, 94142, 
I4.144,27.256,8.265,1. 297, 5. 329, I. 
ΠΟ Ὁ. δ, 52 20.152; τὸ 250, 27. 
513, 2. Cf. 5. Athens (constitution; 
new code); xvpBetc. 

poems: 145. F 1, 53/6 (Diehl): 259. 
BOB Toi, HEE Neh ἢ 290 los 2. Fee 
52. 1. Ὁ 42:151τ:.295.2. 24: 107..20. 

Sopatros, first killer of the ox: 139. Cf. s. 
Buphonia. 

suphists: 2. 3. 6. 10. 60. 377. 446. 625. 
1:858, 56. (r3, 224):354, 375 38: CE. s. 
Alkidamas; Gorgias; Protagoras. 

Sophokles, /ragic poet: 215. 225. 228. 
557. 481, 7. 
books on —: 375 ff. 647 (?). 504, 43. 
505, 44. Οἱ. Vita Sophoclis. 

— and Ethnography: 313, 33. 

plays: 
Aigeus: 336, 7. 
Antig. 355, 46. — 985: 251, 2. 252, 
15. Inachos: 313,33. O.C.: 169 f. 
— 681 ff.: 644. — 898/9: 252, 14. 
— 1347: 331, 12. Tyipt.: 424. 
F 248 (N*): 313, 33. F 819: 41, 2. 
F 872: 428. 430. 433. F 1012: 357. 
576. 

— ’Auoındeldov Σουνιεύς, politician: 229. 
589. 

- Σωστρατίδου, Athenian general a. 
426{5: 500. 

Soranos: physician: 61. 

Sosibios Lakon, local historian: 379. 
174, 62. 178, 174. 279, 15. 479, 1. 504, 
4I. 

Σωτῆρες, epiklesis of Antigonos and De- 
metrios in Athens: 544. Cf. s.vv. 

Σωτήρια, festival (sacrifice) in Athens: 
269, 18. 


Jacoby, Fragm. Griech. Hist. IIIb (Suppl.) 


Aias: 355, 46. 





Sotion of Alexandria, biographer: 239. 

σπάδιξ: 597. Cf. s. φοῖνιξ. 

Sparta: 90 f. 155. 413. 430 f. 594. 47, 7. 
88, 62. 130, 6. 290, 13. 357, 3. Add. p. 
537. 539 ff. Cf. 5. Laconia; Tyndareos. 
in Roman times: 398, 42. 
books and information on —: 583. 479, 
7. C£. s. Sosibios. 
buildings im —: 365, 3. cults in —: 
(572, 3). earthquake in —: *455 ff. 
king-lists: 381. 382 f. rr, 119. 63, 70. 
dating by Spartan kings: 382. 455 f. 
γερουσία: 20, 126. 

— and Athens: sees. Athens. — and 
Persia: ιν} 515íf. 533. 414, 13. 
418, 36. 

foreign visitors in —: 583. 8, 75; 76. 
18,163.  Twyriaios in —: 583 f. 479, 1; 
7. 480, 9. Aischylos and —: 27, 26. 
Hellanikos and —: 20f. | Amdrotion 
and —: see s.v. 

Spartoi: 167 ff. 174, 62. 

Spercheios, alleged Athenian river: 617. 

Speusippos, philosopher: 90. 589 ff. 
430, 16. 

Sphaira, foem: 573. 

Sphendonai, τόπος ᾿Αθήνησι: 180. 

Σφηττία ὁδός: 337, I2. 

Sphettos, trittys and deme: 394. 433 f. 
288, 6. 293; 33. 

Sphinx: 180. 361. 

Sphodrias, Spartan harmost: 520. 

Sphragitides: see s. Nymphs. 

Spintharos, architect in Delphi: 359, 8. 

Staphylos, son of Silenos: 270. 

Stasinos, alleged poet of the Kime ἔπη: 
496, 7. 

στάσις, party: 329, I. Cf. 8. τάξις. 

statistics, ancient: 150. 400. *464 ff. 
(Add. p. 544). 471. 376, 16. 378, 19. 

Statius, Roman poet: 505, 46. 

statues, for public men in Athens: 526. 

στῆλαι: 324. 526. 530. 256, 5. 
᾿Αμαζονίς in Athens: 78. 439. 345, 22. 
— in the Eleusinion: 473, 18. — on 
the Isthmos: 428 ff. — of the Kallias 
peace: 422, 33. Cf. s.v. 

— as a motif: 489, I2. 
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Stephanephoros, hero: 31 f. 
— στεφανώ, priestess of Demeter: 511, 2. 
Stephanos Θουκυδίδου, Athenian: 389, 7. 
— of Byzantium: 
sources of —: 170. 626. 648. 287, 5. 
text of: 500, 13. 
single passages: 


S. “Aypavan: 326, 2. | — ᾿Αθῆναι: 
389.  — Αἴδηψος: 658. — ᾽Αλαλ- 
χομένιον: 616 f. — ᾿Αμαθοῦς: 651. 


— "Ania: 647 f. — Τ᾿ αλεῶται: I9I. 
— Δωδώνη: 218. — ‘Exam: 435. 
— ᾿Ελλοπία: 591. — "Emaxpía: 
392f. — Ἡλιαία: 150,5. — Θρία: 


559. — Ὁμόλη, ὋὉμόλιον: 632. — 
Iixipog: 287. ---Τετράπολις: 287, 5. 
στερνόμαντις: 358. Cf. 5. μάντεις. 
Sterope, mother of Musaios: 471, 4. 
Stesichoros, poet: 187. 232. 379. *580 f. 
25, 24.249, 7. 
Stesikleides (Ktesikles), chronographer: 
351. 375, τὸ. 376, 16. 516, 2. 
Stesimbrotos, pamphileteer: (495). 92, 86. 
36r, 36. 391, 14. 397, 33. 400, 62. 
Sthenelos, Corinthian/Argive: 547. 441, 


Te 

Stilbides, mantis: 257. 507. 

Stilpon, philosopher: 248, 20; 21. 

Stoa, school of philosophy: 225. 227. 233. 
274. 360. 632. 

στοὰ Ilouxtan: 595. 258, 6. 
e. 58 6 MOL 2 


court of law: 


στοαί: 
ἀλφιτόπωλις: 150, 6. βασίλειος: 190. 
I50, 6. μακρά: 376, 15. 468, 2. 


lleısınvaxreiog: 153, 23. 
Strabo: 240. 331, 13. 

text of —: 287, 6. 

single passages: 
Ὁ; Fin IB 410, 202,1. δ᾽ ὦ, δι 07. Ὁ. 
73 3, 0: 101. 7,7, πὶ 915 10 7.75 
TO) FA SOL ἢ 8,4, 701583, δ᾽ 1: 
594. δι ΘΙ ΤΟ: 557, ΤΆ. 302,2 δ. Be 
282. 292, 23. 9,1, 5/7: 428 ff. 9,7, 
Ta Oye, lis 59, 26. 0, sn. OE 28) 210. 
99. 9,1, IT: 163. 9,1, 18: 399. 419. 
9, I, 20: 3921. 290, 12. 9, 2, 3: 295, 
41. 90,2, II: 442 Íf. 9, 5, I9: 307, 9. 





TOM TAE E72 Se 25: τὸρΣ 
I4, I, 3: 36, 6. 38, 16. 


στρατηγοί, στρατηγεῖν: 67. 127. *130. 


134. *148 ff. 150 f. 163. 275. 524. 78,8. 
(NO), δ; 82. ΤΙ, 4. TKO), 7. ACTORS OS 
124, 30. 134, 3. 228, 10. 390, 8. *422, 9. 
424, 3. Add. p. 532 f. Cf. s. εὔθυνα. --- 
Andokides; Chabrias; Chares; Chari- 
demos; Drakontides; Euetion; Glau- 
ketes; Glaukon; Hagnon; fKalliades; 
Kallias; Kephisodotos; Kephisophon; 
Kimon; Kleopompos; Konon; Laches; 
Leokrates; Leon; fLysanias; Lysias; 
Melesandros; Menestheus; Metagenes; 
Miltiades; Myronides; Nausikles; Ni- 
kias; Oinobios; Olympiodoros; Pha- 
nosthenes; Phokion; Phormion; Py- 
thodoros; (Rhinon) ; Sophokles; Thra- 
sybulos; Thrasyllos; Thukydides; Ti- 
momachos; Timotheos; Tolmides. 


Stratokles Εὐθυδήμου Διομεεύς, demago- 


gue saec. IV?: 328. 343. 344. 3461. 
543 f. 248, 15. 249, 30. 


Straton of Lampsakos, philosopher: 239. 


380. 


στρόφιον, Dart of official dvess: 242, 6. 
Struthas, Persian satrap: 516. 
Stryme, Thracian place: (x43). (247). 


326. 


Strymon, Thracian river: 457. 
Styx: 188. 
Suda: cf. s. Photios. 


S. ἅμιπποι: 348. 350. — ᾿Ανδροτίων: 
86. 171,3. — ?^Amtg: 650. — Δω- 
Swveiov χαλκίον: 218. | — ἐγγαστρί- 
μυθος: 263, I. — Εὐφορίων: 502, 16; 
23. | — Θουριομάντεις: Add. p. 535. 
— Ἴστρος: 618. — Κέκροψ: 284, I. 


— Kouporpöpog IH: 277. 443, 3. 
— Μουσαῖος Θηβαῖος: 575. — Οἰδί- 
ποὺς: 361. — Ὅμηρος ὁ months: 577. 


— Ορφεὺς Λειβήθρων: 261,3. --- Πα- 
λαίφατος: 58rf. — -Πυθώ: 450, 8. 
— Στησίχορος: 580. — Τυρταῖος: 
479,1. — Φανόδημος: 171,3. --- ÖL- 


Aóxopoc: 238 f. 173, 22. 


Suebi, German tribe: 349. 
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Suetonius, Roman grammarian: 

suicide: 540 f. 

sun-dial, on Pnyx: 496 ff. Cf. s. Meton. 

Dovviet¢: 193, 2; 4. Cf. s. Σαλαμίνιοι. 

Sunion, promontory of Attica: 419. 295, 
43. 

σύβαχχοι, φαρμακοί in Athens: 653. 

Sybota, battle at: 122, 28. 

συκῆ, fig-tree: 
gift of Demeter (primitive foodinAthens) : 
637. 205, 80. 513, 4. 518, 5. 

— in Attica (export of): 636 f. 502, 25. 
in Rhodos: 513, 6. 
use of leaves: 561. 449, 4. 450, II. 
συκοφάνται: 636 ff. 

σύμβολα (-Aot), omens: 380. 5561. 

symbolic interpretation: 174, 41. 

Symmikta, title of scientific book: see S. 
Istros; scholars. 

συμμορίαι: 58. 66. (325). 327. 83, 38. 

symposium, customs at: 371. 274, 5- 

συμπροσήκειν: 427, 8. 

syncretism, Greek-Egyptian: 650. Cf. 5. 
συνοικειοῦν. 

συγγενεῖς, meaning of: 230, 13. 

συγγραφεῖς: 151 f. 595. 619. 626. 

συνοικειοῦν: 227. (275). (371). 372. 553: 
642. (273, 6). (281, 43). 515, 2. Cf. s. 
religion. 

Synoikia, festival: 393. 525. 630 ids 
290, I2. 292, 22; 23. 297, 4. 509, 5. 
Cf. s. Metoikia. 

Syracuse: 212. 
petalismos in —: 317. 

Syriskos of the Pontic Chersonnese: 
local writer: 652. 


302. 


Tacitus Ann. 3, 63: 441, 5. 

Ταχτικά: Cf. 5. military writers. 

Talos, in Crete: 215 f. 

ταμίαι: 112, 5. 393, 13. Cf. s. Helleno- 
tamiai. 
— τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς: 275. 
θεῶν: 113, II; £2: 
χρημάτων: 117. 113, I2. 
κῶν χρημάτων: 117. τῶν τριηροποιι- 
γῶν: rrz uw. (frg qu 


— τῶν ἄλλων 
— τῶν ἱερῶν 
τῶν πολιτι- 
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Tamynai, battle of: 433, 10. 

Tanagra, battle of: 447. 

Tarentum: 346. 

Tatianus, Christian writer: 385. 578. 

Tauros, general (courtier) of Minos: 75. 
205. 306f. Cf. s. Minotauros. 

ταῦρος = χριθαί: (ror). 

ταξίαρχοι: 275. 

τάξις, party: 329, I. Cf. s. στάσις. 

technical books: 261, 7. 

τεχνῖται, arlisans: 189 f. 197. 

τειχοποιοί: 325. 232, 7. 

Teiresias, mantis: 357. 659. 

Teisamenos Μηχανίωνος, decree of (a. 
403/2): 456, 12. 

Teithras, son of Pandion: 331, 14. 

Tektaios, sculptor: 654. 

Telamon of Salamis: 388. 656. 660. 

τέλη, tax classes: 322. 

Telekleia, mother of Hekabe: 277, I. 

Telekleides, comic poet: 277, 1. 

Telenikos, mantis: 184, 28. 

Teleontes, phyle: 292, 23. Cf. s. Geleon- 
tes; 

Telephos, king of Teuthrania: 214. 

— of Pergamon, historian: 108, 29. 
140, 4. 

Telesarchides, sculptor: 227, 3. 

Telesicn>os of Athens, sculptor: 548. 

Telestes, διθυραμβοποιός: 607. 

τελεταί: 188. 229. 268. 284. 357. 570. 
445, 3. 473, 25. Cf. s. Orpheus; religion. 

Telmessos, son of Apollo: 191. 

Telos, island: 142. 

Temenidai: 63 1. 

Temmikes, barbarian tribe in Sunion and 
Boeotia: 419. 308, 9. 

Tenea, Corinthian village: 180. 

Tenos, island: 548. 442, 12. 
spring in —: 442,13. cultsin—: 548. 

Tereus, Thraciam king, in Greece: 31. 
318, 49. 

Terpandros, musician: 655. 478, 3. 

Tertullianus, Christian writer: 
De an. 46: 261. — 52: 61f. 

Tetrakomia, one of the Twelve Towns: 


393. 289, 6. 
Tetrapolis, one of the Twelve Towns: 182. 
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πὸ. 228. ΟΣ, 352 11083921054. 
223, 194. Cf. s. Marathon; Oinoe; Phi- 
lochoros. 

tiltys: 394. 


Titans in —: 355. cult of Apollo: 
3551. 256,5. | — of Hevakles: 354. 
penteteris to —: 354. 


τετράς, number and day: 308f. 371 f. 

Teuchion, cave in Euboia: 658. 

Teukroi, tvibe in the Tyoas: 186. 634. 

Teukros of Athens, eponym of the Teu- 
kroi: 186. 

— of Salamis: 660. 
in the cult of the Salamimioi: 347, 9. 
in Kypros: 445, 6. 

textual criticism (selected passages): 12. 
*571r.58. 01.174312 1497 185.310. 
319. 320. 321. 349. 367. 377. 378. 442. 
455. 459. 460. 462. 463. 502 f. 508 f. 
512. 528. 533. 54Lf. 548. 549 f. 554. 
555 f. 564. *572. 590. 614. 616. 628. 
633. 638. 641. 643. 652. 655. 657. 
3, 28; 36. 4, 44. 41, 3. 54, 29. 71, 
AO BET Gia HO, TO, ARS, dar 
347095 το Πρὸ 088305, 
9:0 373; 4: ΧΡ 5. 379, 18. 406, 3. 
ἼΤΟ, fll ein ΔΤ, 28. 258. ΤΌ 125. ὃ. 
712 7 EG 121 24; EID 1 2 7 1 
433, 5. 444, 10. 446, I. 449, 8. 452, 3; 7. 
453, δ. 457, 14; 16. 474, 3; *4. 475, δ. 
477, 2. 480, 6. 48I, I. 484, 2. 485, 14. 
*488, 2. 490, 3. 491, 3. 492, 7. 493, 3. 
498, 5. 499, 1. 500, I2; 13. 502, I8. 504, 
36. 505,2. 506,12. 506,2. 507,6. 510, I. 
ΤΟ, 1 9 4: 512: 8. 515, 4: TTE 
SEO, Be 570,2. 18. Fu 5102) 5r00 7. 
520, I. 521, I. Cf. s. corruptions. 

θάλασσα, on the Akropolis: see 5. Erech- 
theis. 

thalassocracies, list of: 302, 2. 

Thallo, goddess: 329, 5. 

θαλλοφόροι, -walı): 276. 421. 

Thallos, chronographer: 282, 44. 

Thalysia, festival: 363. 267, 12. 

Thamyris, epic poet and singer: 575. 
469, 8; r2. 

Thannyras *Ivéeov, Egyptian prince: 
374, 5. 





. Thargelia, festival: 546. *585. 605. 653. 


276, 25. 494, I9. 

(Thargelios, god?): 440, r. 

Thasos, island: 143. 326 f. 
defection of —: 456 ff. 396, 27. 

Thaulon, Thaulonidai (clan): 138. 

θαυμάσια: 633. 

θαυματαποιοί, musical-hall performers: 
183. 

Theaneira of Troy, γέρας of Telamon: 
656. 

Theano, sister of Hekabe: 378. 

theatre, in Athens: 333 f. 239, I. 

Thebe, autochthon, wife of Ogygos: 615. 
616. 

Thebes, ın Boeotia: 90. 157. 183. 273. 
331 1. 522. 557 8. 573. 61% 632. 8,977: 
87, 59. I4I, 7. 419, 4. Cf. s. Athens; 
Boeotia; Epameinondas; Kadmeia. 

writers om —: 169. 210. 445. 574. 622. 
141, 3; 4. 352, 24. 352, 24. 353, 32. 
478, 13. 514, 7. literary contest with 
Athens: 444 f. 

origin and pre-history: 167 ff. 396 f. 
Cf.s. Kadmos; Spartoi. Oidipus and 
the War of the Seven: 31. 35. 169. 
442 ff. (154, 4). 355, 46. 493, 10. 

supported Peisistratos: 351, 21. Th. 
and Persia: 533. 429, 14. 
culis of —: 557. 557 1. 659. 448, 1; 6. 


Cf. s. Herakles. Krona in —: 
ΤΟΥΣ a 
Ogygos in —: 282, 44. Musaios 


10 —:575. tomb of Linos in —: 574. 
Kephalos in —: 638. house of Am- 
phitryon/Herakles in —: 659. 

Thebes in Egypt: 615. 

TOeeis: 318. Add. p. 537. 

Themis: 644. 

Themison, author of a lloXxnv(c: 256, 4. 
2507 

Themistios, sophist: 
or. 4p. 53 A: 356, 7. 

Themisto, mother of Arkas: 191. 660. 
Cf. s. Kallisto; Megisto. 

Themistokles NeoxA£oug: 67. 81 f. 120. 
325. 58, 47. 09, 5. 92, 86. 106, 80. 123, 
28. 229, 6. 242, 9. 371, 25. 453, 9. 468, 2. 
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civil state (citizenship) : 383, 58. 387, 69. 
policy of —: 98. 481. 27, 26. 95, 104. 
135, 28. 128: 10. ὅ8, 12. 5871170: 
tomb of —: 571. 468, 2. 

Theodaisia, vite: 551 f. 

Theodontius: medieval writer: 
(547). 592. 177, 165; 166. 

Theodoretos, Christian writer: 
Graec. cur. aff. 8, 30: 614. 

Theodoros, author of Metamorphoseis: 
446, 2. 

— of Ilion, mythographer (?): 

Theognostos, grammarian: 
A.O. II 103, rx (Kr.): 653. 

Theogonies: 599. 471, 10. Cf. s. Hesio- 
dos. 
poem by Musavos: 575. 

Theoinia, festival: 628 f. 507, 6. 

Theoinidai (?), clan: 628. 

Theoinion, sanctuary: 628 f. Cf. s. Dio- 
nysos; Lenaion. 

Theokritos, poet: 

Io, 44: 657. 

Theology, θεολόγοι: 226. 274. 354. 360. 
371. 615. 630. 257, 3. 261, 3. 274, 5- 
445, 3. Cf. 5. Delphi; Philochoros; 
religion. 

Theon, grammarian: 626. 

Theope, daughter of Evechtheus: 180. 

Theophrastos of Eresos, philosopher: 
57. 85. 114. II5. 202. 203. 229. 239. 
311 f. 380. 546 f. 552 f. 558. 564. 585. 
598. 600. 635. 636. II6, 26. 117, 46. 
129, 7. 134,8; 9. 171, 1. 202, 77. 229, I. 
286, 17. *290, I5. 443, 4. 452, 10. 
269009205033 27) 061.4 8. Porphyrios. 

Char. τό, 10: 446, 8. — 26: 290, 15. 
De signis I, 4: 403, 13. 

Theopompos, archon 411|0: 410, 4. 

— of Chios, historian: 100. 148. 151. 
163. 164. 183. 193. 229. 230. 237. 525. 
5371. 78, 5. 84, 46. 87, 59. 96, 110b. 
97, II5. 102, 130. 129, 7. 371, 25. 390, 
I3; 14. 425, 9. 

F 85[roo (roth book): 151. 317. 483. 
503. F r03 $ 3: 519, 3- ἜΝ 1 521} 57: 
2233142093, 0002 ἢ 202.0 301; Τῷ. 
F 263: 427, 2. F 328: 333. F 347: 


240 f. 


777, 206. 





400. Add. p. 537. 
#397: 585. 

θεοπρόποι: 185, 37. 

θεωρίαι: 354. 355 f. Cf. s. Brauron; De- 
los; Delphi; Eleusis; Tetrapolis. 

θεωρικόν: (247). 318 ff. 526. 180, 245. 
237, 5. 2712, 22. 

Theoris, mantis: 335. 400, 53. 

θεωροί: 543. 

Theoxenia, rite: (524). 551 ἴ. 

Thera, island: 180. 

Theramenes "Axvvovog Στειριεύς: 87. 
96 f. 99. 118. 120. 152. 33, 17. *ór, 29. 
82,30, ΟἹ, δ. οὐ, 127: τοῦ, 50. 139,3: 
437; 3: 
evaluation of —: 301, 14. 

Thermopylai: 528. 

Thersippos, Athenian: 

Solon’s decvee on —: 562. 452, 12. 

— 6 fepweus, messenger from Marathon: 
452, I2. Cf. s. Eukleides. 

Theseia, festival: 421. 275, 5. 345, I. 
494, 18. 495, 20. 

Theseion (-a): 207 ff. 305. 307 ff. 548 f. 
court of law (?): 548. 549. 149, 5. 
election of officials im —: 442, 9. 
asylum: 549. 442, 7. 

Theseis, epic poem: 35. 311. 437. 438. 
444 f. 448. 605. 609. 44, 12. 210, 102. 
215, 130.212; 150. (337, 812.343, 11. 
*344, 20 (Add.). 348, 14. 485, 5. 
490, 13. 

Theseus, Theseids: 11. 26. 33. *35 ff. 
48 f. *74 ff. 177. 187. 191. 194. 205 ff. 
264. 275. 281. *285 ff. (290). *305 ilis 
354. 393. 427. *431ff. 448. *568. 
569 f. 611. 633. 634. 642. IS, 02820, 
24. 32, 8; 9. 34, 2. 116, 26. 154, 4. 180, 
237; 238. 287, 5. 305, 5. *342, 7. * 494, 
r8. Cf. s. Akamas; Demophon. —- 
Athens; Troizen. — Hellanikos. Klei- 
demos; Philochoros. 
conceptions of Th.'s constitutional po- 

sition: 296. *309 ff. *432. 549. *290, 
I5. 343, II. 457, 17. 


E 387: 372, 4. 


Th. in Aristotle: 61,62. — in Epho- 
γος (?): see s. Diodoros. — in epic 
poetry: see 5. Theseis. | — in Homer: 
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342,7. —inTheophrastos: 290, 15. 
— in Tragedy: 344, 20. 

Theseus legend: 436. 440. *646. 336, δ. 
343, IT. 

cult and sanctuaries of: 205. 207 ff. 
305. 307 ff. 354. 442, 4. 494, 20. 

sacred day of —: 368. ship(s) of —: 
205. 305. 440. 348, I3. 

acknowledged by Aigeus: 
named Athens: 397. founded the 
Panathenaia: 629 ff. invented coin- 
age: 508. --- παλαιστικήῆ: 306. 645 f. 
Cf. s. Phorbas. 

wives of —: 307. 308. 439 f. (593). 645. 

. 346, 8. exile: 300 ff. 442. tomb 
of —: 208. 

exploits: 
as Argonaut: 342, 9. 
the Calydonian hunt: 342, 9. expe- 
dition to Crete: 561. 74f. 205 ff. 
295 ff. 305 ff. 440 ff. 552. 597. 605. 
634. 646. 331, 14. 517,6. Kentauvo- 
machia: 438. Marathonian bull: 
434 ff. acquires the Megarid: 429 f. 
343,12. defeats the Pallantids: 431 
ff. expedition to the Pontos: *437 ff. 
612. 336, 5. Cf. s. Hippolyte. helps 
the Seven against Thebes: *442 ff. 


432. 434- 


participant in 


343, 2. — in the underworld: 309. 
Th. and Aphrodite: see s. Aphrodite 
Epitragia. — and Athena: see s. 
Athena. — and Hekale: *434 ff. 


— and Helena: 39. 654. | — and 
Herakles: 307 ff. (436). 437 ff. 442. 
448. 336, 5. 342, 9. 442, 5. — and 
Hippolytos: 554. (593). Cf. s.v. 
— and Phorbas: see s.v. 
Theseus the Thessalian: 194. 
θέσμιον: 271. 
Thesmophoria, festival: 644. 197, 56. 
223 Τοῦ. 275, 2. 
Thesmophorion: 195. 497. 197, 56. 205, 
80. 208, 87. 
Thesmophylakes: 337. 241, 4. 
Thesmothetai: see s. archon. 
Thesmotheteion: 184. 
Thespiai, town in Boeotia: 497, 4. 
Thespios, founder of Thespiai: 497, 4. 





Thespis, tragic poet: 518, 6. 
Thessalonike, port of Macedonia: 277, 3. 
Thessalos, physician: 358, 7.. 
Thessaly, Thessalians: 209. 332. 347. 
386. 407. 413. 483. 236, 5. 297, 2. 423, 1. 
510, 3. 518, 3. 
Pelasgians in —: 407. 419. 303, 3. 
305, 6. 312, 30. 317, 4I. 

Thetis: 613. 447, I. 

Thibron, Spartan general: 516. 

thirteen, indefinite number: 498 1. 

Thorai, deme: 66, 6; 12. 

Thorikos, one of the Twelve Towns: 65, 6. 
287, 5. 293, 33. 
trittys: 394. 

Thrace, Thracians: 27. 28. 64. 72. 130. 
131. (143). 14603 160279179: 02 7028282 
325. 378. 415. 420. 4211. 457. (499). 
574. 641 f. 658. 58, 54. 75, 14. 302, 2. 
306, 9. 318, 47. 387, 69. Cf. s. Myrki- 
nos; Rhaikelos; Sintoi; Stryme; Stry- 
mon. — Eumolpos; Musaios; Orpheus. 
— Kotys; Miltokythes; Sitalkes; Te- 
reus. 

Thrasybulos Λύκου Στειριεύς, politician 
and general: 137 1. 335 f. 474. 411, (T;) 
5. 

Thrasydaios, Thessalian, ambassador of 
Philip a. 339/8: 332. 

Thrasyllos, Athenian general a. 407/6: 
FUE ie 

— Θρασύλλου Δεχελεεύς, χορηγός, monu- ἡ 
ment of: 334. 

Thrasymachos of Chalkedon, sophist: 
33, 17. 

Thrasymedes, son-in-law of Peisistratos: 
3I, 17. 

Thrasyphon ἹἹεροκλείδου, mover of de- 
crees a. 275/4: 425, 12. 

three, number: 371. 555. 559. Cf. s. τριάς. 

Thria, deme: 559 f. 


Thriai, nymphs on Parnassos: 234. 
*559 ff. 
in Attica: 560 f. 451,15; 16. elsewhe- 
ve: 451, Τὸ (?). 


Thriasian plain: 428. 559 ff. 281, 43. 
286, 13. 
Thrias (ios), hero (?): 561. 449, 7 (Add.). 
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θριᾶσθαι: see s. Thriai. 
θριαθρίκη: 451, 16. 
θρῖον, “fig-leaf in divination: 561. 449, 4 
Thukydides ᾿Αρίστωνος ᾿Αχερδούσιος, 
poet and treasurer τὴς θεοῦ a. 424/3: 
148. 163. 483. 
— Μελησίου ᾿Αλωπεκχῆθεν, rival of Peri- 
kles: 97. 135. 148. 163 f. 475. 477 ff. 
482 ff. 510%. δ, 29. 9r, 86. 383, 55. 
388, 70. *389, 4. 390, 10; 12. 397, 32. 
trial(s) of: 482 ff. 389, 4. 390, 12. 
evaluation of —: 8I, 29. 391, 14. 
— Πανταινέτου Γαργήττιος, Athenian ge- 
neral a. 440/39: 163 f. (483). 390, 13. 
— of Pharsalos: 483. 
— ’Ordrédpov ᾿Αλιμούσιος, the historian: 2. 
13. *16 ff. 55. 100. 389. *456 ff. 483. 
3, 25. 5, 47 ; 48. 96, 110b. 97, 116. 367, 
12. *386, 67. 
life and work (Thuc. question): 134. 163. 
483 f. 508f. 587. 121, 25. 122, 28. 
* 367, 12. 390, 8. 391, 14. Cf. s. Mar- 
cellinus; Vita Thuc. anon. 

family [civil state: 382, 36. 

interpreters of —: 486, 7; cf. Scholia. 
text of —: 53. 71. 125, 37. 135, 9. 137; 
5. I61, 8. 366, 9. 365, 13. 370, 20. 
379, 19; 25. 407, 3 

character and mind: 457 f. 16, 151. (368, 
74]. 292.2. 407, 6 

political standpoint: 151. 
(391, 14). 

arrangement of subject-matter: 509. 
318, 50. 367, 12. 368, 14. 392, 2. 

omission of facts etc.: 129. 130. 134. 
457. 490. 506. 509. (510). 122, 28. 
127, 53. 391, 14. 397, 32. (*406, το). 
407, 2 

terminology: I24, 32. 

method of dating: (anticipation, digres- 
sions etc.): 4f. *16 ff. 133. 456 ft, 
*16, 151.124, 30; 32. 127, 49. *I3T; 6. 
137, 5. 366, 9. Add. p. 526 f.; 539 ff. 

predecessors and criticism: 5, 48. τό, 
151. 18, 154. (313, 34)- 

Th. and Ethnography: 314, 34- — and 
epic tradition: 294, 35- — and Euri- 
pides: 225, 4 — and Hellanikos: 


(390, 12). 





417.10, τ 50: 57.144: *457 1 
τ, 20.4, 41. 5, 48. 16, 147. 18, 153]4- 
34, 7439, 57 °40, τὸ. 49, 12. 70. 6. 
278, 8. 289, 10. 294, 40. 309, 16. 487, 
4. Add. p. 5268. 539f. — and Hero- 
dotos: I3I, 5. 

single items: 
Peloponnesian War, notion of etc.: 
*174f, 118. 499. *15, 143. 68, 28. 
on Alkibiades: 407, 5; 8. on Mace- 
donia and Thrace: 130. on the 
Peisistratids: 407, 8 on Perikles: 
481 f£. 386, 67. 388, 71. 407, 6. on 
Phormion: 135 ff. 121, 25. 

single passages: 

I. book: 499. I, 2-19: 10. I2. 102. 
204, 37. I, 2-3: 15. 182955: 64. 
265. 49, I. 51, 15. 212, I13: I, 3: 
306, 6. 307, 8. 312, 28. 318, 45; 48. 
474, II. I,4:74,2. I, 5: 318, 45; 
509 13.61 3: Sonn, 84. 
I,8:74, 2.294, 35. I, 11,1: 47, 26. 
r, 12, 2: 210. 1, 78/9: 307, 15: 22, 
20, 2: 2 47. 1,20,9:14,135. 1,23 
(26)-88: 17. *122, 28. 1, 23: 5, 48. 
IS, N 1, 24: Τό, 151. 1, 50: 67, 
TSA TST, 7:21 127. 55 ἘΠ 9011 
122,28. 1, 57, 6: 149. I, 6I, 4: 125, 
37. I, 64; 21124, 29% PF, 67, 4: 485. 
I, 89-118: ἘΠ 20. 129. *460. 9, 98. 
16.-£5T. 95, 104.307, 72. 1; 94/5: 
369, 14; 17. 1,97: 54.9. 12 Jp. we 
1538579855 τ ΤΟ ΤΟΊ" δ. *456 ff. 
(Add.). 34, 115} 28) (131. 4). 1, 
TOO, ΤΊ 101. T, 107,2: 9054 5. 1, 
1093) 72.306,09. 2, 108, 5: Add. p. 
542. 1,111,3:123,28. 1,1T2:191 in 
I rTIJU401, τ ττῦ dq. 1181. JE, BE 
2: 148. 121, 20. I, 118, 2:15, 136. 
r,135]8: 453, 9. 1,1993 485. *392, 
2.390, 26. 397,32. 1, 140/4: 392, 2. 
396, 26. I, 141[2: 386, 67. 

I: τῇ. 2,2: τῇ Í. 4, 4I. XT, IIÓ. 
Τὸ, 151. 278, 6. 403, f. 25° -6: 52. 
2, 91h: £94 142. UB, CO S Dame: 
2,9, 9:1 4071528. 9 2, TOC Bay 15° 
2, I2: I5, 142. 2, I3: 324. 492. 550. 
129: 372 3979, 19: 380, 37-3951 Ὁ 
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2, 741]. 30222, 152 20, 302 184. 
275. 283. 310. 364. 387. 393. 400. 630. 
72, 4. 268, 5. 269, 14. 295, 45. 325, I. 


Pe Th, AE ΤΌΤ, δ᾽. 200, Thi, 2. FAG Τ᾿ 
RO), 1S By At, 288 Yih, Fe By 0), Be 
U5 On 2524513 500) 1.0 2128121725038: 
22930327022 EHEC TRO, 2, ZA: 
TD 3 7 Fy Sean TUBS GOs Age 
55. 2, 47-66: 124, 32. 2, 56: 129. 
By dele 125, SES Shs «2. Bek, Ns ἃ 26. 
2, 59-65: 103, 146. 2, 65: 371, 25. 
3306, 6γ. 388, 70. 401, 63. 2, 689; 


80/94; 1023: *ı12 f. *131 ff. 122, 28. 
2 805 8 Ba ΣΧ 20530 Hy δ᾽ πὶ 120. 
Py HORS WS 

Shy 72 125: 155} ἰ 128, δ5. 2, ΤΌΤ: 
970, 25. 2. 17: 125, 57. 5. 60 2 EI5: 
500. 406, ΤΟ. 3, 204: 35, 2. 30, 23. 
Ὁ ΤΟΥΣ S eae, δὲ 

4, 15-22: 5011. 4,65: 500. 4, 65, 
3: 110, 14. 127, 53. 4, 97-99: 445. 
447. 4,102: 144. 370,18. 4,103 ff.: 
127, 53. 4, 109: 64. 412. 420. 312, 
262513 34.04.5116, 34217, Te Gs oe 
404, 3. 4, 118/9: 406, 9; 13. 4, 
122/3: 499. 4,133, 2/3: 5. 

Gates NO, BIG AS OV, 5 ΤΩ: 
20,151. 5,20:18 4.360, 16. 5, 25/6: 
5. I3. IQ. 15, 143. Τό, 147; 149. 98, 
120. 389, 6. 5,27: 504. 5, 57: 349. 
5, 61, 2: 66, 16. 

0.41.6: τὸ 0 02718-2009 05 f: 
ὁ 27: 68.4.329,37%...0, 320708 2. 
054593 7223,47. 

7: 9: 499. 7, 50, 4: 507. 

SET 500. 510; SET, Saree I 
οὐ πος προ. ὧν 15,77509. 8463 Ma: 
E51 455, 70, 11:509. 8.99.3: 157. 
8, 90: 350 f. 8, 97: 509. 510. 

Thurieis, Thuriatai; Laconian town: 318. 
Thurioi, town in southern Italy: 154. 
257. 259. 139, 3. 
Θουριομάντεις: 257. Cf. s. 
θυηχόοι: 442, 2. Cf. s. μάντεις. 
Θυηχόος, god (?): 443, 5. 
Θυηλαί, θυηλή etc.: 234. 549 f. 
Thymaitadai, deme: (75)- 348, r3. 
Thymoites, king of Athens: 50. 202. 


Lampon. 





θύμον, θύμος, in sacrifices: 234. 558 1. 

θυννεῖον, ᾿Αλῆσι: 556. 

Thyone, etymology of: 443, 4. 

Thyrgonidai, clan: 63, 70. 

Thyrion (Tyrrheion, Thurion), town in 
Acarnania: 170. 

θυσίαι: see s. sacrifices. 

Timaios, one of the ‘Epyoxontdat: 407, 2. 

— of Tauromenion, historian: 68. 215 f. 

227. 352. 382. 384. 385. 588. 589. 

619. 647. 97, II5. 98, 116. 163, 5. 176, 
II9. 324, 3. 325, 4. 376, 16. 455, 7. 460. 

τίμημα, meaning of: 327. 

Timokles, comic poet: 246, 9. 

Timokrates of Rhodos, Persian emissary 
(a. 396/5): 412, 3. 

Timokreon of Rhodos, foet: 170, 3. 

Timomachos ᾿Αχαρνεύς, Athenian general 
a. 361/0: 326. 

Timon of Athens, κωμωιδούμενος: 84. 

Timosthenes, Athenian exegete: 188. 

— of Rhodos, geographer: 330. 

Timotheos Κόνωνος, Athenian general a. 
378] 7 ff.: 97. 105. 107,323. [141]. 325, 
520. 522. 526. 526 ff. 529. 588. 

— of Miletos, poet: 20. 35, 2. 39, 22. 

Tiribazos, Persian satrap: 516 f. 417, 27. 
418, 36. 

Tiryns, town in the Argolid: 305, 5. 
516, 6. 

Titakidai, deme: 355. 

—, clan: 355. 63, 70. 

Titakos of Aphidna, autochthon: 355. 

Titane, Sicyonian town: 258, 4. 

Tıravis γῇ (Attica): 354 f. 

Titan (os), in Sikyon (?): 258, 4. 

Titans: 354 f. 548. 627. Cf. s. Typhos. 
in Attica: 355. 642. 

Τιτήν, river: 259, 7. 

Titenios, Titan: 355. 

Tithonos: 484, 2; 6. 

Tithraustes, Persian chiliarch: 418; 36. 

Tlepolemeia, festival in Rhodos: 652. 

Tlepolemos, Aero: 651 f. 

Tolme, cult in Athens: 643. 

Tolmides Τολμίδου, Athenian general a. 
456/5 etc.: 366, 9. 387, 70. Add. p. 542. 

tongue: see s. sacrifices. 
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Tragedy: 248. 425. 443. 446. 447. 587. 
605. 612. 647. 656. 35I, 22. 441, I. 
515, I. Cf. s. Achaios; Aischylos; Apol- 
lodoros; Euripides; Melanthios; So- 
phokles; Thespis. — (Androtion); 
Kleidemos. 
books om —: 228. 375 ff. 379. 584. 626. 
504, 38. Cf. s. Istros; Philochoros. 

'Te«yotóobueva: 622. Cf. s. Asklepiades. 

Trambelos, son of. Telamon: 656. 

τραπεζοφόρος, τραπεζώ, priestess of Athe- 
na Polias: 634 f. 

traveller-books: 599. 

trias: see s. numbers; three. 

τρίγλη, fish: 197 f. 

Trigonon, court of law in Athens: 166. 
150, 5. 

τρίοδοι, cult of Artemis at: 370. 

Triptolemos, Eleusinian hero: 196. 284. 
AOS), MB, UT MUT, 512: 2. 515; 2: 
descendants of —: 6381. 

Tritogeneia: (642). 159, 13. 447, 4. 

Torrounvis: 447, 4. 

Τριτοπάτορες (-vpeic): *181 f. 203. 475. 
*551. 223, 104. 

Τριτοπατρεύς: 181. 

τριττύ(ι)α, τριττύς eic.: 653 ἴ. 

τρίττυες: 67. 321. *393 ff. (Add.). 32, 6. 
289, 8. Cf. 5. Aphidna; Eleusis; Epa- 
kria; Kydathenaion; Sphettos; Tetra- 
polis; Thorikos. 
pre-Cleisthenian: 393. 394. 395. 290, 14. 

Troizen: 207 f. 297, 2. 345, 22. 347, II. 
380, 29. 511, 6. Cf. s. Hegias. 

τροπηλίς (-αλλίς), bunch of garlic: 372. 
Cf. s. garlic. 

τροφαλίς: 275, 9. 

Trophonios and Agamedes: 307, 9. 

Troy: 186. 186 f. 211. 214. 304, 3. 306, 6. 
00. 15. 
sack of — (date): 596 f. 
against Greece: 633. 

tuba: see 5. σάλπιγξ. 

twelve, number: 393. 396. 

Twelve Gods: 22, 23. 286, 14. 

Twelve Towns, in Altica: 275. 363. 
*392 ff. (Add.). 426. 429. 66, 6. 332, 16. 
Cf. 5. Athens; Kekrops. 


offensive war 
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Tyche: 227. 

Tyndareos, king of Sparta: 43. 48, δ. 

Tyndaridai: 645. 225, 6. 

Typhos, Titan: 548. 

τυραννοκτόνοι: 526. 

tyranny, tyrants: 234. 454. I05, 5. 
3225 7235949300, 20. 
appointed by Philip of Macedonia: 
535 if. 

Tyrra, Lydian town: 322, 7. 

Tyrrhenos, father of Skylla: 440, 5. 

Tyrsenians: 234. 406. 410 ff. (Add.). 
592. 305, 5. 312, 30. 313, 33; 345 35- 
315, 37. 323, 6. 440, 2. 484, 9. Ci. s. 
Etruria; Lemnos; Pelasgians; Samo- 
thrake. 
names of —: 411. 420. 322, 7. 
ter of: 420. 3II, 24. 

Tyrtaios, poet: 232. 379. *533 1. 
history of the text: 479, r. 

"Tzetzes: cf. s. Scholia. 


chavac- 


on Hesiod: see s. Proklos. on 
Lykophr. 404: 168f. — 467: 521, 4. 
9II: 652. 
interpolations in —: 502, 23. 


Umbria, Umbrians: 410. 
Uranos (and Ge): 182. 551. 


Valerius Maximus 3, 8 ext. 4: 242, 8. 

Varro (M. Terentius): 387. 419. 279, I6. 
282, 44; 49. 456, 7. 

Velleius Paterculus, Roman historian: 
sources of: 56, 39. 
τα 3:49, I1, 12.2, τ 88... 10 il, 


I, 3, I: 302, 2. I, 4, 3: 37, 7- 
vendetta: 20, 13. 
Venus, Amathusia: 444, 1. Calva: 
ΔΙ 36s 
Vergilius, Roman poet: 378. 
A. 3, 406; 218. 


victors, lists of: 373. 
Vita Homeri Herodotea 28: 474, 8; II. 
Cf. s. Homeros. 
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— Pindari: (660 f.). 
— Sophoclis: 647. 505, 44. 


— Thucydidis anonyma § 3: 389, 6. 


88 6-7: 484. 389, 4. 390, δ. 
Vitzuyaussa, Τ VAR 7. 7. 


Warfare, rules and customs of: 442. 444. 
445 ff. 

weights: 463. 465. 467. 

wine: 270 f. 546. 286, 17. 30r, 24. Cf. s. 
Dionysos; Heuremata. 
viticullure: 303. 222, 187. 267, IS. 
vine-leaves: 449, 4. 

women, festivals of: see s. festivals. 
vape of: 437. 44, 12. 

work, valuation of: 404. 

wrestling: see s. παλαιστικῆ. 


Xanth(i)os, Boeotian king: 202. 628. 
50, 8. 

Xanthippos 'Apígpovoc, dog of: 454 f. 

Xanthos the Lydian, historian: I, 7. 
495, 3. 

ξένη ἱστορία: 600. 611. 497, 3. 

ξενηλασία: 375, 9. 

ξενίας γραφή: (463). 466. 468. 470. 471. 
472. 476. 477. 380, 29. 361, 34. Cf. s. 
Athens (jurisdiction). 

ξενικὸν ἐν Κορίνθωι: 156. 521. Cf. s. 
Athens (army). 

ξενισμοί, im cult: 543. 

ξενοδίκαι: 469. 472. 477. 243, II. *360, 
29. 

ξένοι, in Athens: 474. 

Xenokrates, philosopher: 400. 589 ff. 
489,238: 

Xenokritos, accuser of Thukydides Me- 
lesiu: 389, 4. 390, I2. 

Xenophon Τρύλλου ᾿ΒΕρχιεύς: 146. 154 ff. 
348. 646 f. 96, 110b. 414, 13. 502, 25. 


sources Of: 517. 518. 414, 13. text 
of —: 67, 18. 410, 4. 

omissions in —: 517 1. 419, 6. 

X. and Androtion: see s. v. | — and 


Philochoros: see s.v. 





single passages: 


Beller, δ: OD ΤῸ DANS 781: 


154 1. 7: 5 0T 1: 2 JST CIETOSRIG S 
2, 3, 2: 410, 4. 2, 3, 45.452, 7. 
3, 5: 412, 3. 4,8, 22 ff. 515 8. 


418, 30. 3, 3. GL) 2211. E57: 
520380: 2.19. ΣΩΞΉΣΩ, Ὁ) 2. ΠΕ ΟΣ 
Hipparch. 5, 13: 348. 
Instit. Cyri I, 6, 2 ff.: 186, 41. 
Mem; 1,1532 447,8. 30.2242: 
323, 2; 6. 
Ilöpoı; Οἰχκονομικός: (146). 80, 23. 
Symp. 4, 17: 323, 5. — 6, 35: 
512, 3. 
[’A9. πολ.]: 34, 23. 62, 29. 92, 86. 
93, 88. 94, I02. 95, IO4. I29, 3. 
ξόανα: 177. 398. 301, 26. 
Xuthos, son of Hellen: 78. 281. 282. 
Xypete, deme: 186. 572. 


Year, great: 403, 12. 
Yon, in the Cyprian pedigrees: 651. 


Zabios, king of the Hyperboreans: 191. 
Zaleukos: 117, 46. 

Zenis of Chios, local historian: 224, 12. 
Zenobios, paroemiographer: 204. 368. 


654. 
Prov. 3, 85: 315, 37. 4, 36: 635 £. 
4, 65: 468, 1. 5, 75: 559.8. 


Zenon of Elea, philosopher: *165, r4. 

— of Kition, philosopher: 229. 

— of Myndos, grammarian: 645. 
Zeugnitai, people: 350. Cf. s. Alibyes. 
LEUSI12 65 ΤΟΊ, 23042-93927: 32499920: 
cult in Athens: 392. 398. 402 f. 404. 
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